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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


No.  14. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  12,  1870. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  FOR  THE  YEAR  1870. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ^ 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  > 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  Jan.  11,  1871.  ) 

Hon.  William  Hitchman,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  : 

Sir. — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  fifty-second 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  1870. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABRAM  B.  WEAVER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


GROUND  PLAN. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT, 

SHEPHERD  KNAPP. 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

EEY.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HENRY  E.  DAYIES,  LL.  D. 

TREASURER, 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY, 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


FIRST  CLASS  ONE  YEAR. 


ERASTUS  BROOKS, 
FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTER,  LL.  D., 
ENOCH  L.  FANCHER,  LL.  D., 
JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON, 


AVERY  T.  BROWN, 
GEN.  HENRY  E.  DA  VIES,  Jr., 
REV.  CHARLES  A.  STODDARD, 
D.  WILLIS  JAMES. 


SECOND  CLASS  TWO  YEARS. 


SHEPHERD  KNAPP, 
HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.  D., 
OLIVER  S.  STRONG, 
REV.  FRANCIS  VINTON,  D.  D., 


MORRIS  K.  JESUP, 
THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 
SAMUEL  THORNE, 
SAMUEL  V.  HOFFMAN. 


THIRD  C: 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  LL.  D., 
REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D., 
WILLIAM  NIBLO, 
BENJAMIN  H.  FIELD. 


J  THREE  YEARS. 

REV.  THOMAS  GALLAUDET,  D.  D., 
HENRY  K.  BOGART, 
REV.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
WILLIAM  A.  WHEELOCK. 


ladies'  committee. 


Mrs.  BENJAMIN  H.  FIELD, 
Miss  ANN  MAURY, 
Mrs.  FRANCIS  COLDEN, 
Mrs.  HELENA  T.  BROWN, 
Miss  MARY  S.  JONES, 
Mrs.  FREDERICK  G.  SWAN, 
Miss  HARRIET  TABER, 

Mrs. 


Mrs.  JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON, 
Mrs.  JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN, 
Mrs.  ELLEN  WALTER, 
Miss  MARY  A.  HADDEN, 
Miss  JULIA  COOPER, 
Miss  JULIA  RHINELANDER, 
Mrs.  EDWARD  OOTHOUT, 
SL  THORNE. 


PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  INSTITUTION, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  M.  A. 

EMERITUS  PRINCIPAL, 

IIAKVEY  P.  PEET,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS. 

OLIVER  D.  COOKE,  M.  A.,* 
Specialty,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  English  language. 

WESTON  JENKINS,  M.  A., 
Specialty  the  Latin  and  Spanish  languages. 

HENRY  WINTER  SYLE,  B.  A., 
Specialty,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

FRANCIS  D.  CLARKE,  M.  A., 
Specialty,  Mathematics. 

JOHN  R.  BURNET,  M.  A, 
Specialty,  the  French  and  German  languages  and  Natural  History. 

WILLIAM  E.  CLARKE, 
Specialty,  the  Greek  language. 

BERNHARD  ENGELSMANN,-}] 
Specialty,  Articulation. 


JEREMIAH  W.  CONKLIN, 
GILBERT  C.  W.  GAMAGE, 
ALBERT  P.  KNIGHT, 
CHARLES  S.  NEWELL, 
ALPHONSO  JOHNSON, 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES, 
CHARLES  W.  VAN  TASSELL, 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD, 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL, 
JANE  T.  MEIGS,  \ 
IDA  MONTGOMERY,  Y 

*  Instructor  of  the  High  Class. 

t  Assistant  Instructor  of  the  High^Class. 


JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN, 
ISABELLA  H.  RANSOM, 
ISABELLA  VANDEWATER, 
HATTIE  E.  HAMILTON,  % 
MARY  JOHNSON, 
CATHARINE  BLAUVELT, 
MARY  HOWELL, 
CELIA  L.  RANSOM, 
SARAH  CUDDEBACK, 
ANNIE  WAGER, 
BESSIE  FITZHUGH. 

X  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Articulation. 
|  In  charge  of  the  Department  of  Articulation. 


ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN, 
LOUIS  A.  RODENSTEIN,  M.  D. 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN, 
JOHN  T.  METCALFE,  M.  D. 

STEWARD, 

CHAUNCEY  N.  BRAINERD. 

ASSISTANT  STEWARD, 
CLARENCE  D.  LITTLE. 

SUPERVISOR  OF  THE  BOYS, 
T.  ELBRIDGE  TOLES. 

NIGHT  SUPERVISOR, 
JOSEPH  L.  CLEMENS. 

MATRON, 

Mrs.  CHARLOTTE  P.  STEPHENSON. 

ASSISTANT  MATRONS, 

Mrs.  MARY  E.  TOTTEN,  in  special  charge  of  the  Girls. 
Mrs.  MARY  A.  LEONARD,  in  charge  of  the  Culinary  Department. 
Miss  LUANN  C.  RICE,  in  charge  of  the  Sewing  Department. 
Mrs.  MARY  J.  BRENNING,  in  charge  of  the  Sick. 

FOREMEN  OF  THE  SHOPS, 

JOHN  H.  CLEARWATER,  Cabinetmaker. 
SIMON  HEIMERDINGER,  Shoemaker. 
HENRY  ROTH,  Tailor. 
JOHN  LUTZ,  Gardener. 


FIFTY- SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to  the 
Legislature  their  fifty-second  annual  report,  embracing  the  transac- 
tions of  the  nine  months  ending  September  30th,  1870. 

It  has  heretofore  been  their  custom  to  make  out  their  annual  report 
to  the  31st  of  December  of  each  year ;  but  this  has  rendered  it  imprac- 
ticable to  prepare  the  analysis  of  receipts  and  expenditures  required 
by  law,  in  time  for  such  an  early  presentation  of  the  report  to  the 
Legislature,  as  would  admit  of  its  being  printed  in  season  to  be  of 
service  to  the  members,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  institu- 
tion and  its  wants,  when  called  upon  to  legislate  with  regard  to  it. 
Moreover,  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  State  closes  on  the  30th  of 
September,  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  those  of  the  Comp- 
troller will  not  appear  to  harmonize  if  our  annual  reckoning  does  not 
terminate  till  three  months  later. 

The  change  which,  in  accordance  with  these  reasons,  has  been 
made  in  the  year  for  which  we  report,  beginning  henceforth  with 
October  1st,  and  ending  with  September  30th,  is  also  in  conformity 
with  the  views  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Public  Charities,  having  been  suggested  by  him  as  tending  greatly 
to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  commissioners  in  making  their  annual 
report,  by  giving  them  more  time  for  a  conrparison  of  the  results  of 
their  official  examinations  with  our  annual  record. 

Up  to  this  time  our  sanitary  condition  has  been  favorable.  Early 
in  the  spring  there  were  several  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  in  two  of  which 
the  disease  resulted  in  fatal  affections  of  the  lungs.  Two  other 
deaths  occurred  in  June,  and  three  of  our  pupils  died  at  home  during 
the  vacation.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  cases,  the  patient  was  of 
feeble  constitution.  The  reports  of  the  principal  and  of  the  physician, 
annexed  hereunto,  will  give  the  particulars.  The  number  of  deaths 
appears  large  in  comparison  with  our  exception  all}'  favorable  record 
of  several  former  years,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  general  experi- 
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ence  of  communities  of  500  or  more,  especially  when  we  consider, 
that,  in  our  case,  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  come  to  us  with 
feeble  or  broken  constitutions.* 

At  the  date  of  our  last  annual  report,  December  31st,  1869,  the 


number  of  pupils  was   536 

Since  that  date  there  have  been  admitted   82 

Making  the  total  within  the  year   618 

The  dismissals  have  been   63 

Making  our  number  on  the  30th  of  September  .  .   555 


The  report  of  the  principal  gives  the  details  of  classification. 

For  the  condition  of  the  intellectual  department,  we  refer  to  the 
reports  of  the  principal  and  of  the  committee  which  made  the  official 
annual  examination  at  the  close  of  the  last  term.  From  these  docu- 
ments it  will  appear  that  the  standard  of  attainment  has  not  been 
lowered,  that  the  measures  now  in  progress  tend  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  increasingly  higher  results,  and  that  the  institution  is  not 
liable  to  the  reproach  of  leaving  anything  untried  that  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

The  department  of  articulation  seems  still  to  deserve  the  commen- 
dation hitherto  bestowed  upon  it.  Provision  is  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion, in  this  accomplishment,  of  every  pupil  capable  of  deriving 
benefit  from  it.  The  well  known  position  of  the  institution  on  this 
subject,  viz.,  that  the  ability  to  speak  and  read  on  the  lips  is  a  very 
valuable  acquisition,  but  that  viewed  as  a  basis  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  except  in  a  few 
peculiar  cases,  constitutes  the  difference  between  this  institution  and 
the  articulating  schools. 

The  mechanical  department  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  in 
the  new  buildings,  the  completion  of  which  was  announced  in  our 
last  annual  report.  Provided  with  spacious,  airy,  comfortable  and 
well  lighted  shop  rooms,  with  improved  appliances,  and  under  the 
care  of  capable  and  diligent  superintendents,  our  interesting  appren- 
tices are  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  acquiring  not 

*In  the  interval  between  the  date  of  this  report  and  its  presentation  to  the  Legislature,  there  have 
occurred  in  the  institution  fifty-nine  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  which  has  recently  been  epidemic  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Nine  of  these  cases,  including  that  of  Miss 
Ctiddeback,  one  of  the  teachers,  have  resulted  fatally.  The  disease  has,  however,  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  the  household  is  again  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 
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only  skill  in  the  nse  of  tools,  but  a  relish  for  mechanical  labor.  The 
importance  of  tin's  department  cannot  be  over  estimated.  It  may, 
in  fact,  be  said  that  the  intellectual  education  of  a  deaf-mute  will,  in 
many  cases,  be  a  very  doubtful  advantage  if  we  neglect  to  train  him 
up  in  some  good  trade,  whereby  he  can  support  himself  and  gain 
means  to  indulge  the  assthetic  and  literary  tastes  he  acquires  in  the 
institution. 

It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to  add  to  our  list  of  trades,  two  or 
three  peculiarly  appropriate  and  attractive  to  the  more  gifted  portion 
of  our  pupils.  The  arts  of  design  were  successfully  taught  for 
several  years  in  our  old  buildings  in  Fiftieth  street,  and  it  was  a 
subject  of  regret  that  we  were  obliged  to  discontinue  that  branch 
of  instruction  for  want  of  means  and  suitable  accommodations,  on 
our  removal  to  our  present  site  ;  we  hope  soon  to  re-establish  it. 

Another  branch  of  instruction,  the  introduction  of  which  has  long 
been  desired,  is  printing.  Of  all  the  mechanical  trades,  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  suitable  and  attractive  for  well  educated  deaf-mutes.  Many 
of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  both  European  and  Ameri- 
can, possess  complete  printing  offices.  Our  institution,  as  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  one  which  furnishes  books  to  many  other  institu- 
tions, and  which  has  much  printing  of  its  own  to  do  in  many  ways, 
peculiarly  needs  such  an  establishment. 

The  treasurer's  report,  herewith  submitted,  gives  the  details  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  nine  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30th  : 

The  total  of  receipts,  it  will  be  seen,  is  $127,039  36 

And  of  disbursements   .    114? 436  66 

Leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer   $12?  602  70 


This  balance  cannot  occur  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

The  time  for  which  the  account  is  made  out,  includes  the  vacation, 
during  which,  nearly  all  the  pupils  being  at  home,  the  daily  expenses 
are  materially  lessened.  "We  thus  make  large  savings  which  are 
employed  in  the  succeeding  quarter  of  the  year  in  repairs  and 
improvements  incident  to  the  season,  in  renewing  the  school  books 
and  apparatus,  and  in  procuring  clothing  and  other  supplies  for  the 
winter. 

The  amount  appropriated  to  the  institution  by  the  State,  for  the 
fiscal  year   ust  closed,  was  $105,000  for  300  State  pupils,  giving  a 
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pro  rata  of  $350  per  pupil.  The  amount  received  for  each  pupil 
has,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  about  $300,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  supported  an  average  of  nearly  350  State  pupils. 

The  appropriation  for  the  year  upon  which  we  are  now  entering, 
was  $105,000  for  350  State  pupils.  From  present  indications,  the 
average  number  of  such  pupils  wTill  be  greater,  so  that  we  shall 
probably  realize  a  pro  rata  of  less  than  $300. 

Our  estimates  point  to  a  still  larger  addition  to  our  numbers  in 
the  year  commencing  October  1st,  1870,  but  unwilling  to  augment 
the  burdens  of  the  State,  we  do  not  ask  that  the  gross  amount  be 
correspondingly  increased,  but  simply  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
next  year  be  the  same  as  that  made  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last 
session,  namely,  $105,000  for  350  State  pupils. 

In  the  fifty-first  annual  report,  on  page  eleven,  mention  is  made 
of  the  sale  of  part  of  our  grounds,  concluding  with  the  statement : 
"  The  details  of  this  transaction  will  be  stated  in  the  next  annual 
report." 

These  details  are,  in  brief,  that  the  sale  of  the  portion  of  our 
grounds  east  of  Eleventh  Avenue,  about  nine  and  a  half  acres  of 
the  original  thirty-seven  and  a  half,  was  completed  on  the  first  of 
May  last.  The  price  was  $263,000,  of  which  $75,000  was  paid  in 
cash,  and  the  balance  in  bonds,  secured  by  mortgage  having  five 
years  to  run.  The  institution  thus  realizes  from  the  sale  of  less  than 
one-third  of  its  grounds,  exclusive  of  future  streets  and  avenues, 
about  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  was  paid  for  the  whole  seven- 
teen years  ago. 

The  result  of  this  transaction  is,  that  the  institution  is  now 
practically  free  from  debt,  and  will  not  be  compelled  to  ask  the  State, 
as  for  many  years  it  was  obliged  to  do,  to  make  a  special  annual 
appropriation  of  over  $12,000  to  meet  accruing  interest. 

Of  the  improvements  long  contemplated,  but  which,  till  now,  we 
have  lacked  the  funds  to  realize,  the  following  are  among  the  most 
important. 

1.  The  completion  of  the  school-house,  according  to  the  original 
plan,  by  adding  a  third  story.  Daring  the  last  term,  the  number  of 
classes  was  so  large  that  our  school-rooms  proper  were  insufficient, 
and  several  classes  had  to  be  accommodated  in  one  of  the  large 
sitting-rooms  ;  an  arrangement  too  inconvenient,  in  many  respects,  to 
be  continued  longer  than  necessity  required. 

2.  Additional  sleeping-rooms.    We  have  heretofore  given  each  of 
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the  pupils  700  cubic  feet  of  air  in  their  dormitories.  It  is  designed 
to  increase  this  to  800,  and  if  possible  to  1,000  cubic  feet. 

3.  Improvements  in  the  ventilation  as  supplementary  to  the  present 
warming  apparatus. 

4.  To  extend  the  main  sewer  to  a  point  below  tide  water  in  the 
Hudson  river,  and  thereby  improve  the  general  drainage,  as  well  as 
totally  obviate  the  danger  to  health  from  impure  air  that  might 
escape  from  the  debouchure  of  the  sewer. 

5.  To  construct  a  front  portico  to  the  building,  the  present  access 
being  the  temporary  one,  made  on  our  first  removal  to  the  new  site, 
of  wooden  steps,  which  are  not  only  out  of  keeping  with  the  base- 
ment and  ornaments  of  the  building,  which  are  of  granite,  but  are 
now  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

6.  To  construct  the  dome  and  towers  represented  in  the  elevation 
of  the  building  as  part  of  the  original  plan,  but  left  unexecuted  for 
want  of  funds. 

7.  To  add  to  the  facilities  for  teaching  horticulture. 

8.  As  already  stated,  to  add  to  our  list  of  trades  presented  to  the 
choice  of  the  pupils,  printing,  and  some  of  the  arts  of  design. 

Of  these  improvements,  the  two  first  named,  which  are  probably 
the  most  important,  are  about  to  be  realized.  We  have  added  a 
third  story  to  the  school-house,  and  have  surmounted  it  with  a 
French  roof,  giving  a  dormitory  space  under  the  latter,  of  147  by 
fifty-four  feet  with  an  altitude  of  fourteen  feet,  thus  furnishing 
additional  sleeping-rooms  sufficient  for  111  pupils,  allowing  1,000 
cubic  feet  to  each. 

The  cost  of  this  great  improvement  has  been  about  $28,000. 
These  new  rooms  are  not  quite  ready  for  occupancy,  the  heating- 
apparatus  not  being  completed,  and  we  are,  therefore,  unwillingly 
compelled  to  defer  entering  on  their  enjoyment  for  a  time. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  board  of  directors  since  our  last 
report.  The  board  elected  in  May,  1869,  was,  in  conformity  with 
the  law  passed  a  few  weeks  previous,  divided  by  lot  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class,  whose  terms  expired  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
were  all  re-elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  life-members,  in 
May  last,  to  serve  three  years,  thus  becoming  the  third  class.  None 
of  the  directors  have  been  taken  away  by  death,  and  none  have  felt 
under  aiiy  necessity  to  resign. 

While  now  and  then  dark  clouds  have  rested  on  the  institution,  it 
has  always  been  but  for  a  brief  period.    Looking  back  to  its  long 
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course  of  beneficence  extending  through  more  than  half  a  century, 
we  humbly  trust  the  divine  favor  that  has  aided  us  hitherto  and  has 
been  so  rarely  withdrawn,  will  still  be  vouchsafed,  crowning  our  zeal 
and  our  labors  with  blessings  to  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
moving  the  hearts  of  our  legislators  to  do  their  part  in  this  work  of 
high  benevolence. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

SHEPHERD  KNAPP, 

President. 

Thatcher  M,  Adams,  Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  NINE  MONTHS,  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30th,  1870. 

Expenditures  for  Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Apples,  19  bbls   $84  50 

Beans,  10  bbls   97  28 

Butcher's  meat,  77,112  lbs   10,795  68 

Butter,  15,244  lbs   5,593  73 

Buckwheat,  200  lbs   10  00 

Berries,  689  qts   127  59 

Coffee,  3,026  lbs   925  57 

Chickory,  200  lbs   29  95 

Chickens,  28  lbs   8  09 

Cheese,  588  lbs   112  08 

Crackers,  1,134  lbs   112  57 

Cranberries,  1  crate   5  50 

Codfish,  16  quintals   126  75 

Cream  tartar,  13  lbs   7  28 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables   140  83 

Cartage  and  freight  '  376  06 

Corn  starch,  80  lbs   9  60 

Currants,  121  lbs   18  23 

Dried  fruits   26  22 

Extract  lemon  and  vanilla   26  00 

Eggs,  505  doz   176  45 

Flour,  455  bbls   3,429  49 

Farina   6  25 

Fresh  fish   193  31 

Ginger,  28  lbs.  . .   8  40 

Hops  and  malt   45  20 

Hominy  and  Indian  meal,  2,900  lbs   115  15 

Ice,  27,530  lbs   349  58 

Lard,  1,037  lbs   186  16 

Lemons,  12  doz   4  41 

Mackerel,  3  bbls   52  50 

Molasses,  957  gals   724  77 

Milk  (condensed),  6,520  qts   2,009  40 

Mustard,  135  lbs   50  50 

Pepper,  121  lbs   47  66 

Prunes,  30  lbs   4  10 

Potatoes  (Irish),  147  bbls   394  00 

Potatoes  (sweet),  5  bbls   18  50 

Pears,  peaches  and  pine  apples   42  75 

Pork  (salt),  2  bbls   43  00 

Raisins,  6  boxes   23  35 


Carried  forward   $26,558  43 
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Kice,  3,044  lbs   232  50 

Salad  oil   G  00 

Sugar,  19,362  lbs   2,394  46 

Spices   25  38 

Salt,  10  sacks   29  45 

Smoked  meats,  730  lbs   155  01 

Tapioca,  77  lbs   9  50 

Turnips,  10  bbls   26  68 

Turkeys,  71  lbs   21  30 

Tea,  1,155  lbs   921  96 

Yinegar,  10  bbls   120  10 

Vermicelli   8  85 

  $30,509  62 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers   $15,050  40 

Steward  and  assistant   1,646  70 

Matron  and  assistant   768  77 

Supervisor  and  assistant   438  00 

Housekeeper,  baker  and  cooks   1,034  06 

Waiters,  chambermaids  and  laborers. . . .  4,340  87 

  23,278  80 

Clothing. 

Alpacca,  511  yds   $100  61 

Braid  and  other  dress  trimmings   27  93 

Buttons   20  86 

Blacking   18  00 

Cash  advanced   518  69 

Cambric,  178  yds   16  95 

Cottonade,  36* yds   8  10 

Cassimere,  912  yds   814  61 

Combs,  8  doz   5  45 

Cartage    56  50 

Corsets,  4  J  doz   34  73 

Caps  and  hats  (boys),  23  doz   197  25 

Coats  (linen),  4  doz   45  00 

Cord  and  gimp   7  58 

Doeskin,  131  yds   118  82 

Denim,  109  yds   27  38 

Dentistry .  .  .   368  00 

Delaine,'  1,013  yds   186  84 

Funeral  expenses   215  16 

Gloves,  6  doz   7  50 

Hair  cutting    20  15 

Handkerchiefs,  18£  doz   24  30 

Hats  (girls),  7-J-  doz   30  75 

Hose  and  half  hose,  52  doz   118  20 


Carried  forward 


$2,989  36    $53,788  42 
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Brought  forward   $2,989  36   $53,788  42 

Hooks  and  eyes   351 

Jean,  205  doz   23  16 

Italian  cloth,  186  yds   125  63 

Jackets,  2  doz. . . . .'   122  00 

Knitting  cotton   7  97 

Lawn,  38  yds   6  46 

Linen  collars,  11  doz   14  44 

Merino,  10  yds   9  50 

Melton,  132' yds   148  13 

Muslin,  899  yds   131  05 

Muslin  (Swiss),  92  yds   13  70 

Needles   '.   13  89 

Neck  ties,  10  doz   23  25 

Oil  silk   5  00 

Paper  collars,  7  M   88  80 

Pantaloons,  31  prs   63  00 

Pins,  thimbles  and  tape   15  53 

Plaid,  29  yds   26  10 

Pique,  302  yds   69  73 

Print,  983  yds   134  18 

Kibbon,  47'  pieces   62  80 

Shirts,  li  doz   27  00 

Spool  cotton,  79  doz   63  81 

Shoes,  124  pairs   267  65 

Shoe  laces,  1  gross   6  36 

Suspenders,  10  doz.  pairs   28  75 

Scissors  and  sharpening   4  65 

Suits  of  clothing,  81   660  50 

Trunks,  1  doz.'   34  80 

Traveling  bags,  1$  doz   21  31 

Tooth  brushes,  6  doz   6  75 

Tweed,  87  yds   54  49 

Webbing.   6  45 

Waterproof,  3J  yds   6  47 

Yarn   3  60 

Leather  and  findings,  shoe 

shop  account   $3,621  98 

Wages,  shoemaker  and  ass't        870  05 

  4,492  03 

Trimmings,  tailor  shop  ac'nt    $1,070  05 


Wages,  tailor  and  assistant .  .         667  53 


1,737  58 


11,519  39 


Furniture. 

Baskets,  5   $3  50 

Bath  brick,  89  .   3  56 

Baking  pans,  3   6  00 

Carried  forward   $ 


[Assem.  No.  14.] 
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$13  06   $65,307  81 
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Brought  forward   $13  06    $65,307  81 

Bed  spring,  1   5  50 

Bed  castors,  3  set   1  56 

Britannia  pitchers,  2  doz   56  10 

Brooms,  25  doz   116  50 

Brushes  (scrub),  15   48  50 

Brushes  (window),  6   21  50 

Brushes  (dusting),  44  doz   30  50 

Burlaps,  179  yds   25  45 

Carpets,  143  yds   189  13 

Carpet  binding,  tacks,  etc   18  37 

Cartage   61  75 

Chairs,  6  doz   116  75 

Crockery   276  89 

Door  mats,  6   13  50 

Gas  shade,  1   2  00 

Hair  (curled),  270  lbs   156  60 

Knives  and  forks,  4  gro   115  50 

Looking-glasses,  6  doz   65  29 

Mattresses,  1   13  94 

Mattresses  re-made,  463   527  62 

Moss,  263  lbs   52  60 

Mosquito  netting   2  00 

Mops,  1  doz   4  00 

Napkins,  7  doz   11  38 

Oil  cloth,  19  yds   22  75 

Plated  table  ware                           ....  45  84 

Pails,  2  doz   12  50 

Pillows  re-made,  220    26  40 

Repairing  tin  and  copper  ware   79  38 

Repairing  clocks   26  50 

Repairing  ranges  and  stoves   61  87 

Repairing  sheet-iron  work   32  30 

Range  and  fixtures  (new)   82  75 

Sadirons,  143  lbs    11  42 

Spoons,  1^  gro   875 

Stools,  2  doz   4  00 

Straw  for  bedding   217  42 

Sheeting,  1,195  yds   219  17 

Stoves  (laundry),  1   25  50 

Tea-trays,  7    8  25 

Tea-kettles  (iron),  4   3  50 

Table  cloths,  45  yards   37  44 

Toweling,  352  yds   80  82 

Ticking,  233  yds   52  42 

Tinware   82  06 

Window  shades  and  repairing   9  25 

Wooden  ware   13  12 

Whiting,  20  lbs   88 

  3,110  28 

Carried  forward   $68,418  09 
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Brought  forward.   $68,418  09 

Building  and  Repairs. 

Mason  work  and  material   $1,719  07 

Carpenters'  wages   1  ,  408  31 

Lumber   1,073  70 

Repairing  roofs,  gutters  and  leaders  ....  893  78 

Painting  and  glazing   848  71 

Pumping  Croton  water   729  75 

Repairing  steam  boiler   571  11 

Lightning  rods   418  79 

Hardware  and  tools   388  47 

Plumbing   302  21 

Kalsomining  and  whitewashing   269  48 

SteamfTtting  and  general  pipe  work  ....  251  19 

Felting  steam  pipe   205  00 

Steam  pump   200  00 

Blacksmithing   106  15 

Gasfitting   99  85 

Cartage   97  00 

Wood  moulding   78  60 

Locks  and  repairing   44  45 

Doors  and  sash   23  60 

Rope   14  86 

Rubber  packing   9  69 

Wheelbarrows,"  3   7  50 

Wire  screen   2  28 

  9,763  55 

Fuel  and  Lights. 

Anthracite  coal,  970  tons   $5,157  08 

Gas,  564,200  cubic  feet   1,953  70 

Wages  of  engineer  and  assistants   627  50 

Carting,  shoveling  and  hoisting  coal.  . . .  478  00 

Charcoal,  199  bbls   173  10 

Sperm  oil,  20  gals  *  47  91 

Matches,  candles  and  wicking   33  45 

Repairing  fire  tools,  flue  brushes,  etc. ...  27  00 

  8,497  74 

Stable. 

221  bags  oats   $396  75 

74    "    corn  and  meal   163  75 

235    "    ground  feed   156  96 

Wages  of  stableman   126  00 

Horse  shoeing   85  00 

2,789  lbs.  hay   39  01 

Tending  cows   24  50 

Repairing  harness   11  45 

Stable  tools   1  88 

  1,005  30 


Carried  forward   $87,684  68 
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Brought  forward   $87,684  68 

Washing. 

Wages  of  laundresses    $945  00 

Hard  soap,  9,754  lbs   754  75 

Washing  fluid,  28  bbls  \   313  02 

Starch,  665  lbs   62  00 

Clothes  baskets,  6   30  00 

Castile  soap,  76  lbs   12  01 

Repairing  wringer   975 

Blueing,  1  gro   6  30 

SaPsoda   4  28 

  2,137  11 


Gardener's  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc   869  85 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance   1,069  66 

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools   909  12 

Schiffer  (rent  of  premises  temporarily  occupied)   500  00 

Expenses  of  delegations  to  Albany   424  26 

Post-office  and  revenue  stamps   195  66 

Stationery,  printing  and  advertising   146  13 

Railroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire   88  07 

Subscription  to  American  annals   75  00 

Rent  of  safe  in  Park  Bank   22  70 

Express  charges   20  45 

Expenses  on  row  boat   19  16 

Telegrams   19  05 

Expenses  of  Prof.  Wyman's  exhibition   15  00 

Freight   9  90 

Twine   5  00 

Discount  on  collections   5  00 

Intelligence  offices   4  00 

Commission  of  deeds   1  75 

Insurance   1^963  15 

Debit  balance  from  last  account   18,251  96 

Balance  to  new  account.    12,602  70 


$127,039  36 
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Receipts. 

From  Comptroller  of  State,  for  State  pupils'  board  and 

tuition   $78,750  00 

From  Treasurer  of  State  of  New  Jersey, 
for  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  pupils 
from  said  State   $4 , 729  15 

From  Treasurer  of  State  of  New  Jersey, 

for  deficiency   1  ,  905  48 

  6,634  63 

From  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
clothing  State  and  support  of  county  pupils  from 
said  city   14,983  58 


$100,368  21 


From  treasurers  of  the  following  counties,  for  the  sup- 
port of  county  and  clothing  State  pupils  : 

Support  of 
County  Pupils. 

Albany   $230  00 

Allegany   71  87 

Broome   230  00 

Cattaraugus   460  00 

Chautauqua   460  00 

Chemung    

Chenango    

Clinton   345  00 

Columbia   230  00 

Delaware   230  00 

Dutchess   230  00 

Erie   1,226  66 

Essex   230  00 

Franklin    

Genesee    

Greene   230  00 

Herkimer    

Jefferson    

Kings   4,159  48 

Lewis   ...... 

Livingston    

Madison    

Monroe   512  70 

Niagara   230  00 

Oneida   1,025  40 

Onondaga    230  00 

Ontario   230  00 

Orange   1,380  00 

Orleans   460  00 


Clothing 
State  Pupils. 

Total. 

$77  50 

$307 

50 

22  25 

94 

12 

230 

00 

60  00 

520 

00 

120  00 

580 

00 

90  00 

90 

00 

60  00 

60 

00 

90  00 

435 

00 

30  00 

260 

00 

230 

00 

120  00 

350 

00 

230  00 

1,456 

66 

30  00 

260 

00 

60  00 

60 

00 

60  00 

60 

00 

90  00 

320 

00 

60  00 

60 

00 

210  00 

210 

00 

.,006  61 

5,166 

09 

30  00 

30 

00 

161  25 

161 

25 

120  00 

120 

00 

203  13 

715 

83 

30  00 

260 

00 

175  63 

1,201 

03 

300  00 

530 

00 

230 

00 

210  00 

1,590 

00 

30  00 

490 

00 

Carried  forward  $12,401  11    $3,676  37    $16,077  48  $100,368  21 
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Brought  forw'd  $12,401  11    83,676  37   $16,077  48  §100,368  21 

Oswego   240  00  240  00 

Queens                    981  87  30  00  1,011  87 

Kensselaer                920  00  210  00  1,130  00 

Kichmond                  79  15  108  90  188  05 

Rockland                  460  00  30  00  490  00 

Saratoga   60  00  60  00 

Schenectady   60  00  60  00 

Schuyler                   230  00  60  00  290  00 

Schoharie                  690  00  150  00  840  00 

Seneca   30  00  30  00 

St.  Lawrence.  . .       460  00  150  00  610  00 

Steuben   120  00  120  00 

Sullivan   60  00  60  00 

Tioga                      230  00  30  00  260  00 

Ulster                      230  00  60  00  290  00 

"Warren   30  00  30  00 

Washington   60  00  60  00 

Wayne"                   125  42  168  25  293  67 

Westchester....        690  00  60  00  750  00 

Wyoming   90  00  90  00 

Yates   30  00  30  00 


$17,497  55    $5,513  52  23,011  07 


From  pupils  clothed  by  friends  for  clothing  furnished 


and  cash  advanced   174  73 

From  paying  pupils  for  board  and  tuition   2,616  75 

From  custom  work  in  tailor's  shop   $45  14 

From  custom  work  in  cabinet  shop   31  59 

From  custom  work  in  shoe  shop   88  25 

From  sales  of  rags  and  paper   6  93 

From  sales  of  books   187  52 

From  sales  of  barrels   105  84 

From  sales  of  dry  goods   38  00 

From  sales  of  pigs  and  pork   145  66 

From  discount  on  bills  audited   19  67 

  668  60 

From  legacy  estate  of  B.  F.  Butler   150  00 

From  donation  from  a  friend   50  00 


8127,039  36 


JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON, 

Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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City  and  County  of  New  York,  ( 

Joseph  W.  Patterson,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he 
is  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of 
deponent's  knowledge  and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  particular, 
and  further  saith  not. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YOKK, 


JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  PKINCIPAL. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen. — As  you  have  decided  that  your  reports  to  the  Legis- 
lature shall  henceforth  bear  date  from  the  30th  of  September  of  each 
year,  instead  of  the  31st  of  December  as  heretofore,  in  order  to  make 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  institution  correspond  with  that  of  the  State, 
the  report  of  the  progress  and  the  condition  of  the  institution  which 
it  is  now  my  duty  to  make,  will  embrace  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
current  year,  which  include  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifty -second  and 
the  first  half  of  the  fifty-third  year  since  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  May,  1818.  As  a  corporate  society  the  institution  has  entered 
on  its  fifty- fourth  year. 

Dumber  of  Pupils. 

Males.    Females.  Total. 

On  the  31st  of  Dec.  last,  our  roll  of  pupils  embraced  316  220  536 
Admitted  from  June  1st  to  Sept.  30th   44      38  82 

Total  in  the  institution  during  the  last  nine  months,  360  258  618 
Dismissals   35       28  63 

Number  of  pupils  Sept.  30th,  1870   325     230  555 

'  Of  these,  366  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State  of  New  York,  138  of 
the  counties  of  the  State,  and  thirty -five  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  remaining  sixteen  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  their  per- 
sonal friends. 

Of  the  whole  number,  330  were  residents  of  the  two  great  cities  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  279  of  the  remainder  of  the  State,  thirty- 
eight  of  New  Jersey,  and  eight  of  other  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Judging  from  information  received  and  from  applications  for 
admission  just  answered,  the  same  causes  that  have  led  to  the  increase 
of  pupils  for  several  years  past  are  still  in  operation ;  and  we  shall 
probably  have  before  the  close  of  the  term  a  larger  number  than 
now  appears  on  our  catalogue. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  of  this  increase  mentioned  in  my  report 
for  the  year  1869,  viz.,  the  increasing  liberality  with  which  the  law 
of  1863,  authorizing  the  admission  of  deaf-mute  children  between 
six  and  twelve  years  as  county  pupils,  is  carried  into  effect  by  the 
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town  and  county  authorities,  and  the  more  general  diffusion,  by  means 
of  notices  and  popular  sketches  in  the  newspapers,  of  information 
respecting  the  institution,  through  the  remoter  parts  of  the  State, 
thus  bringing  to  us  many  pupils  who  had  been  kept  at  home  through 
the  ignorance  or  apathy  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  I  would  add 
that  parents,  especially  those  in  straitened  circumstances,  feel  the 
necessity  of  education  for  their  deaf-mute  children,  much  more  when 
they  are  young  and  the  hearing  brothers  and  sisters  are  going  to 
school.  At  that  time  they  are  more  apt  to  make  with  warm  interest, 
inquiries  respecting  the  means  of  having  them  educated,  and  are  more 
willing  to  send  them  to  school.  When  the  earliest  age  of  admission 
was  twelve  years,  the  parents  had  by  that  time  in  many  cases  got 
over  much  of  the  difficulty  of  communicating,  on  farm  and  house- 
hold matters,  at  least,  with  their  deaf-mute  children,  and  had  begun 
to  find  them  useful  at  home.  Hence  a  growing  disinclination  to  part 
with  them.  The  necessity  of  education  began  to  seem  less  impera- 
tive, and  the  loss  of  their  help  and  society,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  girls,  far  greater. 

Another  cause  is,  that  young,  uneducated  deaf-mute  children  are 
much  more  liable  than  those  who  hear  to  suffer  from  accidents, 
especially  in  the  streets  of  a  city  or  town,  and  are  much  less  easily 
controlled  for  their  own  good,  when  medical  or  surgical  aid  has  to  be 
called  in,  or  the  laws  of  health  or  safety  to  be  enforced.  Quite  a 
number  of  those  who  are  sent  to  the  institution  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve,  would  probably  have  perished  at  home  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  twelve. 

Intellectual  Department. 

In  this  department  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  up  to  the 
standard  of  previous  years,  and  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  principal 
and  his  co-laborers  to  make  it  still  higher. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  ease  in  estimating  the  general  progress 
made  by  the  pupils,  the  school,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  examination,  was  classified  in  five  grades,  namely,  the 
primary,  the  intermediate,  the  academical,  and  the  articulative,  and 
the  High  Class. 

Under  the  head  of  Primary  were  embraced  all  the  classes  whose 
members  had  not  advanced  in  their  studies  beyond  the  "  elementary  " 
volume  of  the  course  of  instruction,  without  regard  to  age,  or  whether 
State  or  county  pupils. 
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Under  the  head  of  Intermediate  were  classed  those  who  had  not  yet 
completed  their  fifth  year  as  pupils,  or  had  not  finished  the  third 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

Under  the  head  of  Academical  were  classed  the  better  portion  of 
those  who  had  been  re-selected  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  an  additional  term  of  three  years. 

Under  the  head  of  Articulative  were  included  those  who,  by  experi- 
ment, were  found  capable  of  instruction  in  lip-reading  and  oral  speech 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  possible  to  conduct  their  education 
entirely  by  this  process,  aided  by  writing  and  the  manual  alphabet, 
without  the  use  of  signs  in  the  school  room. 

In  the  High  Class  were  collected  those  who,  having  passed  through 
the  ordinary  course  of  eight  years  provided  for  deaf-mutes  as  State 
pupils,  were,  by  a  special  provision  of  law,  selected  for  a  further  period 
of  instruction  ;  with  whom  were  joined  those  who,  in  a  shorter  term  of 
instruction,  had  made  equal  progress,  by  reason  of  superior  talent, 
early  advantages,  or  the  fact  that  they  had  acquired  ability  to  con- 
verse, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  especially  to  think,  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  before  they  became  deaf,  and  still  retained  this  ability  ; 
a  condition  which  gives  to  them  the  technical  appellation  of  semi- 
mutes.  This  last  class,  coming  to  school  with  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage and  a  development  of  ideas,  to  obtain  which  requires  for  the 
deaf-mute  from  birth  several  years  of  diligent  labor,  the  more  gifted 
of  them,  naturally  attain  to  the  High  Class  much  earlier  than  the 
most  intelligent  of  their  school-mates  who  never  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  learning  language  in  nature's  mode,  through  the  ear. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  be  said  of  the  first  two  grades.  The 
teachers  have  been  faithful  and  capable,  and  the  pupils  have  in  the 
main,  seconded  their  efforts,  making  all  the  progress  that  could  be 
expected  of  them  according  to  their  several  abilities.  In  these  two 
grades,  the  main  subject  of  study  is  the  English  language,  its  vocabu- 
lary and  phraseology,  as  applicable  to  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
taught  in  sentences,  narratives,  descriptions,  dialogues  and  letters. 
In  the  case  of  most  deaf-mute  pupils,  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  and 
of  reviews  of  former  lessons  in  the  school-room,  is  necessary  to  imprint 
firmly  in  the  memory,  the  numerous  words  and  phrases  of  our  copious 
and  idiomatic  language.  They  also  receive  lessons  in  arithmetic  and 
elementary  geography,  with  some  general  notions  of  the  history  of 
their  own  country.  But  their  most  important  supplementary  study 
is  of  course  the  little  volume  of  "scripture  lessons."    This  book, 
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embracing  only  those  great  fundamental  truths  of  religion  in  which  all 
sects  agree,  with  a  brief  outline  of  scripture  history  from  Adam  to 
the  apostles,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  within  the  first  few 
months  of  their  course.  In  sentences  of  the  very  simplest  construc- 
tion, carefully  explained  by  a  pantomime,  intelligible  to  the  pupil  of 
only  a  few  months  standing,  they  are  thus  taught  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  God,  their  duties  to  God  and  to  each  other,  and  the 
great  facts  of  the  creation,  the  fall,  redemption  and  immortality. 
Among  the  advantages  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  a  residence  in  the 
institution,  one  of  the  very  greatest  is  this  early  religious  instruction, 
which  the  true  deaf  and  dumb  can  receive  only  in  their  natural 
language  of  signs,  and  that  language  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 

In  the  Academical  Grade,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  more 
difficult  forms  of  the  English  language,  especially  as  they  occur  in 
studies  now  pursued  in  universal  history,  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  higher  geography,  higher  arithmetic  and  select  portions  of 
the  Bible. 

In  the  High  Class,  studies  of  a  still  more  elevated  character  are 
pursued,  for  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  which  I  refer  you  to  the 
report  of  Dr.  McVickar,  accompanying  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  examination. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  a  change  has  been  made 
in  the  programme  of  instruction  for  this  class,  which  entitles  a  portion 
of  its  members  to  a  higher  rank,  more  properly  designated  as  colle- 
giate. This  has  been  made  feasible  by  a  change  of  the  hours  of  the 
institution,  which  has  been  made  with  the  consent  of  the  committee 
of  instruction,  and  which  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  its  workings 
during  the  past  year,  greatly  promoting  the  convenience  of  the 
instructors  without  any  appreciable  loss  of  time  in  the  school-rooms. 

The  pupils  go  into  school  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and, 
with  only  an  interval  of  ten  minutes  for  recess,  remain  till  one 
o'clock,  when  they  have  their  dinner.  This  gives  the  afternoon  for 
the  purposes  of  recreation,  of  instruction  in  trades,  and  of  special 
instruction  of  exceptional  cases. 

That  portion  of  the  High  Class,  both  male  and  female,  who,  by 
reason  of  early  advantages,  natural  facility,  superior  diligence  or  any 
other  cause,  were  enabled  to  get  much  in  advance  of  their  fellows, 
have  been  placed  in  a  supplemental  class  by  themselves,  to  which 
were  admitted  several  of  the  deaf-mute  teachers  who  desired  to  place 
themselves  in  point  of  attainments  on  a  footing  with  men  of  col- 
legiate education  or  its  equivalent. 
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A  number  of  liberally  educated  men  among  the  instructors,  here- 
tofore known  as  professors,  but  without  any  special  chairs,  expressed 
themselves  willing,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal,  without 
formal  action  on  the  subject  by  the  board,  to  spend  the  time  neces- 
sary in  the  afternoon,  in  addition  to  their  labors  in  the  class-rooms  in 
the  morning,  to  give  lessons  to  the  members  of  this  supplemental 
class  in  such  divisions  as  would  enable  each  and  all  of  its  members 
to  make  the  most  rapid  progress  possible. 

To  this  end,  the  principal  made  the  following  appointments : 

Oliver  D.  Cooke,  M.  A.,  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  philo- 
sophy, and  of  the  English  language,  charged  with  the  special  super- 
vision of  the  class. 

Weston  Jenkins,  M.  A.,  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Spanish 
languages. 

Henry  Winter  Syle,  B.  A.,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry. 

Francis  D.  Clarke,  M.  A.,  professor  of  mathematics. 
John  R.  Burnet,  M.  A.,  professor  of  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages and  of  natural  history. 

William  E.  Clarke,  professor  of  Greek. 

This  arrangement  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  institution 
as  a  school  of  learning  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  will  provide  the 
means  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture  for  every  deaf-mute  in  the 
State,  whose  circumstances  will  permit  him  or  her  to  remain  a 
sufficient  time  in  the  institution. 

It  will  moreover  have  a  reflex  influence  on  every  teacher  and 
class  in  the  institution,  raising  the  general  tone  of  thought  and 
standard  of  attainments  by  the  free  intercourse  of  the  members  of 
the  selected  class  with  teachers  and  pupils  ;  their  co-operation  in 
debates  and  lectures,  and  the  superior  manner  in  which  they  will 
become  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  monitors. 

If  perchance  any  of  these  deaf-mute  members  of  our  collegiate 
department,  shall  attain  a  sufficiently  high  position  in  learning  or 
in  science  to  enable  them,  as  some  deaf-mutes  have  done,  to  hold  a 
rank  of  equality  with  the  graduating  classes  of  the  colleges  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  we  have  received  encouragement  to  believe  that 
means  can  be  found  to  obtain  for  such  of  our  deaf-mute  students  the 
usual  collegiate  degrees. 

Some  of  the  pupils  thus  instructed  will,  however,  not  be  able  to 
remain  a  sufficient  time  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  a  liberal  educa- 
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tion,  and  to  them  I  would  recommend  that  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  noble  provision  made  for  them  by  the  Federal  government  at  the 
National  College  for  deaf-mutes,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which  is 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  who  sustains  so 
worthily  the  name  of  him,  to  whose  memory  all  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  this  country  will  ever  do  reverence.  This  college,  I  am 
assured,  reaches  and  maintains  a  creditable  standard  of  scholarship, 
and  exemplifies,  in  a  thorough  and  happy  manner,  what  Christian 
philanthropy  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  behalf  of  those  who 
were  once  considered  far  below  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity,  and 
who,  when  uneducated,  are  still  held  in  the  presumption  of  law,  as 
idiots  or  persons  of  unsound  mind. 

This  extension  of  the  period  of  instruction  secures  to  the  talented 
deaf-mute  and  semi-mute  a  longer  continuance  of  that  social  happi- 
ness which  for  them  is  not  to  be  found,  in  equal  measure,  outside 
the  walls  of  an  institution,  and  prepares  them  more  perfectly  for  the 
duties  of  maturer  years.  None  but  the  bondman  is  less  fitted,  by 
education,  for  a  life  of  even  manual  toil,  for  the  brain  ever  lightens 
the  labor  of  the  hand ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  deaf-mute,  whose 
misfortune  so  generally  places  him  at  a  disadvantage  among  his 
fellows,  the  importance  of  thorough  training  is  much  more  con- 
spicuous. From  the  last  report  of  that  institution,  I  am,  however, 
happy  to  learn  that  the  community  has  need,  for  positions  of  responsi- 
bility and  trust,  for  all  the  deaf-mutes  the  college  has  been  able  to 
send  forth,  its  nine  graduates  receiving  already  an  aggregate  yearly 
income  of  $9,600. 

Articulation. 

The  school  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  is  still  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  B.  Engelsmann,  assisted  by  two  lady  teachers  of  much 
zeal  and  tact  in  this  branch  of  instruction,  Misses  Meigs  and  Hamil- 
ton. The  semi-mutes,  the  semi-deaf,  and  some  congenital  mutes  of 
remarkable  quickness  of  eye  and  intelligence,  are  taught  in  this 
division.  The  success,  it  is  believed,  is  as  great  as  can  be  found  in 
any  other  school.  "We  can  show  remarkable  cases  of  proficiency  both 
in  speaking  intelligibly  and  in  reading  readily  on  the  lips,  including 
some  who  were  deaf  from  birth. 

Still  we  have  found  no  reason  to  change  the  opinions  long  held 
and  often  expressed,  that  exercises  in  articulation  and  lip  reading  are 
beneficial  only  in  exceptional  cases  ;  and  that  for  the  greater  number 
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of  the  deaf  and  dumb  they  would  be  time  and  labor  wasted,  beyond 
so  much  as  might  avail  in  each  case  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the 
individual,  and,  also,  I  may  add,  to  give  him  so  much  use  of  his  voice 
as  may  be  needful  to  summon  help  in  emergencies,  or  to  gain  control 
of  domestic  amimals.  At  present,  fifty  of  our  pupils  are  in  the 
articulation  department.  The  number  may  be  increased  hereafter,  if 
it  shall  appear  that  a  greater  proportion  of  our  pupils  are  capable  of 
deriving  decided  benefit  from  vocal  exercises. 

All  branches  of  education  below  the  grade  of  the  High  Class  are 
attended  to  in  this  department,  from  the  simplest  lessons  in  language 
to  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural  philosophy  and  compo- 
sition. Pupils  in  this  department  are  transferred  to  the  High  Class  as 
soon  as  they  have  become  thoroughly  fitted  for  it. 

Besides  his  regular  duties  as  principal  teacher  in  the  articulation 
department  proper,  Prof.  Engelsmann  gives  daily  attention  to  training 
the  instructors  of  classes  in  the  other  departments,  to  teach  articula- 
tion, the  object  being  to  give  such  lessons  to  all  the  pupils  in  the 
institution,  devoting  to  each  time  enough  to  discover  whether  or  not 
his  capabilities  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  found,  that  with  those  pupils  whose  facility  in 
learning  to  speak  and  to  read  on  the  lips  is  decided  (and  only  with 
these,  will  such  instruction  be  advisable),  as  much  progress  may  be 
made  in  these  accomplishments  by  giving  articulation  lessons  for  a 
portion  of  each  day,  the  pupil  still  following  the  course  of  his  class 
taught  mainly  by  signs,  as  by  conducting  his  education  wholly  by 
means  of  articulation  and  lip  reading.  This  experiment  is  now  in 
process  of  trial  here,  and  I  await  the  result  with  much  interest. 

Social  Influences. 

Few  people  understand  or  realize  how  peculiar  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  necessarily  be ;  in  what 
a  different  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  they  must  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being.  The  inexorable  law  that,  under  whatever  system 
instructed,  they  can  communicate  with  their  fellow  men  only  through 
the  eye,  or,  in  the  dark,  more  slowly  and  imperfectly  by  the  touch,  at 
once  stamps  all  the  deaf  as  a  people  apart. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  advocates  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  pro- 
pose restriction  to  that  kind  of  instruction  as  a  remedy  for  this  com- 
parative isolation  of  a  deaf  man  among  those  who  hear,  for  however 
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diligently  and  successfully  the  faculty  of  reading  on  the  lips  may 
be  cultivated,  it  will  not  avail  to  enable  the  deaf  to  follow  a  sermon 
or  other  public  discourse,  or  to  share  in  the  general  conversation  of  a 
social  circle. 

It  is  only  in  their  own  language  of  signs  that  deaf-mutes  can  be 
eloquent  or  graphic,  or  can  enjoy  the  eloquence  of  others.  In  that 
language  only  can  they  share  on  equal  terms  in  a  general  conversa- 
tion, and  by  no  other  medium  can  they  exchange  ideas  with  that 
rapidity  natural  to  the  active  mind  of  youth.  When  words  have 
either  to  be  spelled  or  written  out  at  length,  or  articulated  with 
laborious  distinctness,  conversation  becomes  comparatively  tedious, 
even  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  alphabetic  discourse  is  the  most 
intimate.  The  best  educated  among  the  deaf,  placed  in  a  society 
where  signs  are  not  understood,  find  themselves  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage. Their  communications  must  necessarily  be  slow,  and  made 
individually.  Thus  they  can  only  learn  the  few  leading  facts  of 
what  is  passing  around  them,  or,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Kitto,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  deaf  men,  gain  "  only  the  dry  bones  of  conversa- 
tion without  the  grace,  the  drapery,  the  gilding."  They  cannot, 
like  those  who  are  blest  with  the  faculty  of  hearing,  sit  quietly  enjoy- 
ing the  flow  of  conversation  or  the  eloquence  of  a  public  speaker. 
But  in  a  society  where  the  language  of  signs  is  used  they  find  them- 
selves able  to  share  to  the  full  extent  all  the  intellectual  and  social 
enjoyments  and  religious  privileges  which  depend  on  the  rapid  and 
unimpeded  flow  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind. 

The  mere  society  of  the  institution,  where  the  pupils  and  teachers 
gather  in  circles  to  enjoy  the  wit,  logic,  or  eloquence  of  the  best 
minds  among  them,  or  to  share  the  experience  of  all  who  have  met 
with  adventures,  is  in  itself  a  powerful  stimulus  to  mental  activity 
and  a  means  of  intellectual  culture.  Lectures  and  debates  furnish 
further  opportunities  outside  the  school-rooms  for  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment and  improvement.  When  the  pupils  of  any  class  receive  from 
their  teacher  any  new  or  interesting  fact  or  amusing  anecdote,  they 
are  apt  to  impart  it  by  signs  to  their  school-mates  of  other  classes, 
till  it  becomes  common  property.  Thus  it  is  that  the  use  of  our 
expanded  and  improved  language  of  signs  tends  in  so  great  a  degree  to 
raise  the  general  standard  of  intelligence  among  the  pupils  of  the 
institution,  and  to  favor  the  rapid  development  and  free  and  joyous 
exercise  of  their  faculties. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  society  of  the  institution  is  so  attractive  to  all 
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who  have  once  tasted  its  enjoyments.  The  pupils  generally  regard 
it  as  their  Eden.  Most  of  them  return  to  it  at  the  close  of  their  vaca- 
tions with  willingness,  even  with  eagerness,  and  leave  it  at  the  end 
of  their  terms  with  regret. 

We  have  had  a  recent  example  of  the  short  time  required  for  a 
deaf-mute  to  become  at  home  in  the  institution  and  attached  to  its 
society.  A  girl  of  naturally  quick  intelligence  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance, but  wholly  unlettered,  was  brought  to  the  institution  from 
Jefferson  county.  She  came  before  the  school  reassembled,  and  was 
placed  her  father  at  board  by  with  a  family  in  the  neighborhood. 
Getting  weary  of  her  situation,  she  suddenly  disappeared,  causing 
great  alarm  and  anxiety.  In  a  few  days,  however,  we  heard  that  she 
had  found  her  way  to  Watertown,  and  thence  had  been  forwarded  by 
a  benevolent  citizen  to  her  home.  As  she  could  only  write  her  name, 
and  had  no  idea  of  the  name  of  her  place  of  residence,  her  being  able 
to  get  so  far  on  her  way  home,  doubtless  passed  free  from  train  to 
train  by  kind-hearted  conductors,  is  a  mystery.  We  can  only  con- 
clude that  she  had  a  keen  instinct  for  retracing  the  several  railroads 
by  which  she  came  here.  Sent  back  to  school  by  her  friends,  she  in 
a  few  weeks  learned  to  prefer  it  to  her  home,  and  left  it  for  a  short 
vacation  with  regret. 

In  contrast  with  this  instance  of  the  rapid  development  of  a  taste 
for  intellectual  and  social  enjoyments,  is  a  case  in  which  the  com- 
munity was  startled  by  a  fearful  crime  perpetrated  by  an  uneducated 
deaf-mute. 

A  colored  boy,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  became  a  town  charge, 
and  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  institution  to  be  educated  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  was  bound  to  a  wealthy  farmer,  who,  unable  to 
reason  with  his  deaf-mute  apprentice,  required  of  him  tasks  which 
were  necessarily  often  distasteful.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  no 
means  of  cultivation  for  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  with 
no  religious  ideas  whatever,  the  boy  grew  up  sullen  and  revengeful. 
One  day  under  some  supposed  provocation,  which  he  may  have 
fancied  intolerable  injustice,  he  turned  on  his  master  and  killed  him 
with  an  axe. 

At  the  preliminary  examination  in  this  case,  to  decide  whether 
the  unhappy  mute  could  legally  be  considered  as  compos  mentis,  the 
principal  and  one  of  the  teachers  of  this  institution  were  called  in 
as  experts.  Their  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the  deaf-mute 
could  not  be  considered  responsible  to  the  same  extent  that  a  man 
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of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education  is  responsible.  The  case  did 
not  go  to  the  jury,  but  it  was  recommended  by  the  judge  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  given  opportunities  of  education  for  a  while,  at 
least,  so  that  he  might  become  able,  in  some  degree,  to  conduct  his 
defense. 

Had  this  poor  deaf-mute,  now  only  eighteen  years  old,  been  sent 
to  the  institution  at  the  proper  time,  he  might  very  probably  have 
become  a  useful  man  and  a  Christian.  This  case  shows  that  those 
who  keep  deaf-mutes  from  school  that  they  may  profit  by  their 
unpaid  labor,  do  so  at  great  peril ;  for  uneducated  deaf-mutes,  in  many 
cases  besides  this,  have  grown  up  to  become  a  terror  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  they  live.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  lesson  may  be 
heeded. 

In  cases  where  uneducated  deaf-mutes  have  been  accused  of  crime, 
the  judicial  authorities  have  always  been  much  embarrassed  in 
deciding  on  the  degree  of  their  accountability.  In  many  cases  they 
have  been  ruled  not  accountable.  In  others,  especially  in  courts 
where  the  English  common  law  prevails,  they  have  been  held  inca- 
pable of  being  tried,  on  technical  grounds,  and  ordered  to  indefinite 
confinement,  like  other  dangerous  irresponsible  persons.  In  France, 
in  many  cases,  the  verdict  has  been  guilty  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances, the  effect  of  which  is  to  secure  a  greater  or  less  mitigation 
of  punishment.  It  seems  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  special 
statutory  enactment  for  such  cases. 

As  this  young  man  is  still  capable  of  instruction,  it  is  a  very 
grave  question  what  can  be  done  for  him.  The  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion refuse  admission  to  persons  who  have  committed  serious  crimes ; 
and  certainly  the  friends  of  our  pupils  would  be  reasonably  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  having  their  children  in  daily  association  with  one 
who  had  displayed  such  fearful  and  uncontrollable  violence  of  passion. 
Should  the  deaf-mute  be  placed  in  one  of  the  reformatory  institutions, 
in  this  vicinity,  I  would  willingly  charge  myself  with  finding  means 
for  his  intellectual  and  moral  training.  I  hope  some  such  arrange- 
ment may  be  made,  in  the  hope  of  saving  this  immortal  soul,  and  of 
removing  the  barrier  which  now  subsists  between  it  and  the  light  of 
human  kindness  and  divine  promises. 

The  Mechanical  Department. 
This  very  important  department  of  the  institution  has  been  during 
the  year  in  a  satisfactory  condition.    The  new  shop  rooms,  spacious, 
[Assem.  No.  14.]  3 
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airy  and  well  lighted,  make  the  tasks  of  the  apprentices  more  pleasant 
and  healthful.  New  and  improved  tools  and  machinery  have  been 
introduced,  whereby  more  work  can  be  done,  and  in  a  more  uniform 
manner,  with  less  of  drudgery. 

The  high  value,  to  at  least  nine  out  often  of  our  male  pupils,  of  the 
instruction  that  is  to  give  them  the  ability  to  earn  their  own  living, 
and  especially  to  train  them  in  pliant  youth  to  industrious  habits, 
has  often  been  set  forth  in  our  annual  reports.  To  give  the  deaf- 
mute  wards  of  the  State  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  without 
the  ability  not  merely  to  gratify  their  literary  and  esthetic  tastes,  but 
even  to  procure  a  bare  subsistence  by  their  own  efforts,  is  a  very 
doubtful  benefit  to  the  deaf-mutes  themselves,  and  manifestly  most 
unwise  as  a  measure  of  State  policy.  The  primary  motive  for  edu- 
cating the  deaf  and  dumb,  undoubtedly,  was  compassion  for  their 
deplorable  state  of  darkness  and  privation.  The  secondary  but 
hardly  less  important  motive  is  to  make  them  good  and  useful  citi- 
zens. In  doing  this  we  both  greatly  promote  their  own  happiness 
and  benefit  the  community,  by  raising  to  the  rank  of  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society  those  who,  without  the  special  education  of  the  insti- 
tution, too  often  become  paupers  or  vagabonds,  or  even  criminals. 

It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to  add  to  our  rather  restricted  list 
of  trades,  printing  and  some  of  the  arts  of  design.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  board  would  long  since  have  taken  action  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing a  printing  office,  had  they  possessed  the  means.  Now  that, 
after  a  long  period,  during  which  the  most  stringent  economy  has  been 
necessary,  we  at  last  find  ourselves  free  from  debt,  and  with  a  surplus 
applicable  to  improvements,  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  printing  office  should  not  long  be  deferred.  Printing  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  suitable  trades  for  the  more  gifted  among 
our  pupils ;  and  the  institution  itself  requires  much  printing,  which 
could  be  much  more  conveniently  and  readily  done  in  our  own  estab- 
lishment. Moreover,  many  lessons,  now  necessarily  copied  by  the 
pupils  in  manuscript,  could  be  printed  with  great  advantage  if  we 
had  a  press  of  our  own. 

Health. 

For  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  health  record  of  the 
institution  has  been  on  the  whole,  favorable.  Referring  to  the  report 
of  the  physician  for  particulars,  I  would  observe  that  the  accommo- 
dations for  epidemic  cases  in  the  hospital  rooms,  in  a  wing  of  the 
mansion  house,  though  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  occasions,  are  insuffi- 
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cient  for  such  extraordinary  occasions  as  in  the  history  of  so  large  an 
institution  may  sometimes  occur.  It  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
provide  a  separate  hospital  building  for  our  community  of  nearly 
six  hundred  souls. 

We  lost  two  promising  pupils  early  in  the  spring ;  one,  Louis 
Oechsner,  of  New  Providence,  N.  J.}  by  a  pulmonary  affection,  and 
the  other,  Charles  A.  Pimm,  of  Huron,  Wayne  county,  1ST.  Y.,  by 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  supervening  as  a  sequel  to  scarlatina. 

Two  more  deaths  saddened  our  community  early  in  June.  Albert 
Beverly,  of  Chautauqua  county,  who  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  his 
last  term,  and  during  the  whole  eight  years  had  for  good  conduct  and 
diligence  stood  among  the  foremost  on  our  roll  of  honor,  but  who  had 
never  been  blessed  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  sunk  under  an  attack 
of  double  pneumonia.  Only  a  few  hours  later  the  spirit  of  Margaret 
A.  You  ell,  of  New  York  city,  escaped  from  its  house  of  clay.  She 
had  long  been  wasting  away,  and  a  last  effort  was  made  to  save  her 
life  by  removing  a  tumor  in  the  neck,  but  without  success. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  deaths  of  three  interesting  female  pupils, 
who  died  at  home  during  the  vacation. 

With  the  families  thus  bereaved  I  most  sincerely  sympathize.. 
They  are  assured  that  all  that  medical  skill  and  kind  and  faithful 
nursing  could  do  was  clone.  In  each  case  the  fatal  termination  was. 
probably  due  to  a  want  of  stamina  in  the  constitution.  To  parents 
and  friends  it  must  be  a  blessed  source  of  consolation  that  their  child- 
dren  had  had  in  the  institution  those  opportunities  for  religious 
instruction  which  they  could  never  have  enjoyed  if  they  had  been 
kept  at  home  ;  and  that  they  had  been  taught  to  look  with  a  Chris- 
tian's hope  to  that  promised  land,  where  the  deaf  shall  hear  and  the 
dumb  shall  sing  the  songs  of  angels. 

The  number  of  deaths  seems  large  in  proportion  to  the  very  favor- 
able record  of  the  institution  in  former  years.  But  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  ordinary  experience  of  communities  of  five  or  six  hundred, 
embracing  as  ours  does,  a  large  proportion  of  those  children  who  are 
of  exceptionally  defective  organization,  we  shall  find  that  our  propor- 
tion of  deaths  hardly  reaches  the  average. 

Changes  of  Personnel. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  domestic  department  during  the 
year. 

Of  the  teachers,  only  one  has  left,  Mrs.  Clara  P.  Johnson,  whose 
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employment  last  year  was  only  a  temporary  measure,  her  domestic 
duties  not  permitting  her  to  make  it  permanent. 

Mr.  John  E.  Burnet,  a  semi-mute  gentleman,  who  was  last  year 
employed  as  a  temporary  teacher,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  as 
clerk  to  the  principal,  has  been  regularly  appointed  a  professor.  Mr. 
Burnet  was  a  teacher  in  the  institution  for  a  short  time  many  years 
ago.  He  married  one  of  our  pupils  and  retired  to  other  pursuits  till 
a  few  years  since,  but  has  always  continued  to  take  great  interest  in 
the  institution  and  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education,  and  to  keep 
himself  posted  by  reading  and  personal  observation  as  to  the  progress 
made  in  our  art. 

Two  additions  have  been  made  to  our  list  of  semi-mute  teachers ; 
Thomas  H.  Jewell  and  Miss  Annie  Wager,  two  of  the  best  graduates 
of  our  High  Class,  last  June.  Two  have  also  been  made  to  our  roll 
of  well-educated  speaking  teachers  ;  Mr.  William  E.  Clarke  and  Miss 
Bessie  Fitzhugh.  All  these  teachers  have  entered  on  their  duties 
with  a  zeal  and  intelligence  that  augurs  well  for  their  success. 

Enlargement  of  Buildings. 

Our  school-house,  designed  to  have  three  stories,  stopped  for  want 
of  funds  at  two,  giving  twenty  class  rooms.  The  great  increase  of 
pupils  within  two  or  three  years  has  made  this  number  insufficient.  Six 
or  seven  of  the  classes,  crowded  out  of  the  school-house,  were  held  in 
one  of  the  large  sitting  rooms,  an  inconvenient  arrangement  in  many 
respects.  The  dormitories  were  also  somewhat  crowded.  Owing  to 
your  sagacious  management  both  these  inconveniences  are  now  to  be 
speedily  remedied.  By  completing  the  school-house,  according  to  the 
original  plan,  ten  more  school  rooms  are  gained,  and  by  crowning  it 
with  a  Mansard  roof  we  have  a  spacious  and  airy  dormitory  for  a  part 
of  our  male  pupils.  I  much  regret  that,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer,  compelling  temporary  suspensions  of  labor  on  the  building, 
we  have  not  yet  entered  on  the  possession  of  these  new  accommoda- 
tions. Their  completion  will  relieve  us  from  all  the  inconveniences 
and  sanitary  dangers  that  result  from  massing  too  many  children 
together. 

Convention*  at  Indian apolis. 

The  convention  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  held  in  Indian- 
apolis in  August  last,  was  attended  by  the  Principal  Emeritus  and 
the  principal  and  some  of  the  teachers  of  this  institution.  It  was 
also  largely  attended  by  instructors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
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was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  gathering.  This  was  the  seventh  such 
convention  that  has  been  held,  counting  the  conference  of  principals 
held  in  Washington  two  years  and  a  half  ago  as  the  sixth.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  published  in  full  by  the  Indiana  institution ;  the 
trustees  and  officers  of  which  exercised  on  the  occasion  a  generous 
hospitality  that  will  make  this  convention  a  green  spot  in  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  took  part  in  it. 

Onr  own  institution  was  the  first  to  move  in  the  matter  of  holding 
conventions  for  free  discussion  and  interchange  of  views  and  of  expe- 
rience among  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  first  con- 
vention was  held  twenty  years  ago  in  our  old  building  in  Fiftieth 
street,  and  its  proceedings  published  as  an  appendix  to  our  thirty- 
second  annual  report.  By  a  vote  of  the  convention,  the  next  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  in  1873,  the  place  being  left  for  future  consideration. 

Exhibitions. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  year,  I  recall  with  pleasure  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  number  of  our  pupils,  embracing  members  of  the  young- 
est, of  the  most  advanced,  and  of  the  articulating  classes,  given  by 
special  invitation  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  in  March  last. 

In  a  letter  from  Albany  to  the  "Daily  Register"  of  Hudson,  writ- 
ten, it  is  understood,  by  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  this  exhibition  is 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  warm  and  generous  commendation,  as  show- 
ing in  the  case  of  our  articulating  pupils,  how  "  truly  the  deaf  are 
made  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak ;"  that  the  exhibitions  of  the 
language  of  signs  and  pantomime  were  "  so  vivid  and  life-like,  that 
the  dullest  could  not  fail  to  comprehend,"  and  that  the  written  exer- 
cises were  "  choice  in  language  and  apt  in  narration." 

The  advantages  derived  from  such  exhibitions  extend  beyond  the 
occasion  for  which  they  are  given.  The  members  of  the  Legislature 
from  distant  parts  of  the  State  are,  by  witnessing  them,  not  only 
enabled  to  vote  understanding^  when  proposed  legislation  affecting 
the  deaf  and  dumb  comes  before  them,  but  further,  they  carry  to  their 
respective  neighborhoods  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  deaf-mute  education,  which  may  often  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing deaf-mutes  to  the  privileges  provided  for  them  in  the  institution. 

Conclusion. 

In  closing  this  record  of  the  period  which  has  just  dropped  from 
the  calendar  of  time,  a  period  rendered  striking  by  no  remarkable 
occurrences  in  our  history,  but  abundant  in  evidences  of  continued 
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prosperity,  the  sentiments  most  naturally  suggested  are  thankfulness 
for  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future. 

Building  carefully  and  surely  upon  the  foundation  of  experience, 
may  we  not  rest  satisfied  with  what  we  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish ;  but  sensitively  responsive  to  the  throbbings  of  the  large 
heart  of  humanity,  which  yearns  over  misfortune,  and  rejoices  in 
-every  effort  to  relieve  the  disabilities  under  which  so  many  labor, 
strive  to  make  the  institution,  in  all  its  appointments,  and  in  all  its 
processes,  more  worthy  of  the  great  State  which  lias  fostered  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principal. 

October  1,  1870. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  an 
Dumb,  September  30th,  1870. 

Males — Residence. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Abbot,  Gorham  D   New  Haven   New  Haven,  Ct. 

Adner,  Frederick   ....  Antwerp   Jefferson. 

.ustin,  Eli   Elmira   Chemung. 

Ayres,  Charles  A   New  York   New  York. 

Balsam,  Ernest   New  York   New  York. 

Ball,  Hiram  L   Cicero   Onondaga. 

Ballin,  Albert   New  York   New  York. 

Barry,  Edmund   New  York   New  York. 

Barton,  Clarence  E   New  Rochelle  .  .  .  Westchester. 

Bauer,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Baxter,  Charles  H   Avoca   Steuben. 

Baylor,  Jesse   Washington   Warren,  N.  J. 

Becket,  William  H   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Bednartz,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Bell,  Milton     Hackettstown .  .  .  Warren,  N.  J. 

Benson,  William  Knapp   Hume   Allegany. 

Bentley,  Thomas   New  Yrork   New  York. 

Bessac,  John   Hudson   Columbia. 

Blackburn,  Charles   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Blanchard,  Isaac  A.   Charlestown   Essex,  Mass. 

Blood,  William  H   Elmira   Chemung. 

Bocline,  Charles  Y   Wallkill   Orange. 

Bond,  William  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Bonney,  Albert  F   Hamilton   Madison. 

Brennan,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Brennan,  Patrick  , .  New  York   New  York. 

Brewer,  Samuel   New  Y7ork   New  York. 

Brodie,  Michael   Buffalo   Erie. 

Brown,  Martin   New  York   New  York. 

Brown,  Nye   Clay.   Onondaga. 

Brown,  Fred.  T   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A   Kirkland   Oneida. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Bull,  Eichard  E   Castleton   Eichmond. 

Burns,  James   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Burrucker,  George   New  York   New  York. 

Burt,  Harrison  A   Ticonderoga   Essex. 

Burns,  Charles   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Butler,  John  R   New  York   New  York. 

in,  John   Utica   Oneida. 

Carmichael,  Wilson   Stuyvesant   Columbia. 

Card,  Charles  E   Lebanon   Madison. 

Canlon,  John   Havana   Schuyler. 

Carroll,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Cary,  Ebenezer   Italy   Yates. 

Carruthers,  James   Waddington   St.  Lawrence. 

Cheeseman,  Marsena  E   Sardinia   Erie. 

Childs,  Waldo  C   Albany   Albany. 

Clackett,  Henry  M   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Clark,  Bernard   New  York   New  York. 

Clark,  George  E   Canisteo   Steuben. 

Clough,  Frederick   Seneca   Ontario. 

Cocaigne,  Frederick  N   Cape  Vincent.  . .  .  Jefferson. 

Cogswell,  Marion   Marion   Wayne. 

Collins,  William  T   Easton   Washington. 

Coleman,  William   Niagara   Niagara. 

Connor,  George   St.  Johnsville. . . .  Montgomery. 

Cooper,  Charles   Rochester   Monroe. 

Cottman,  John  C   New  York   New  York. 

Counihen,  Michael   New  York   New  York. 

Crorken,  Francis   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Cruikshank,  George  W   New  York  ,  New  York. 

Cunningham,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Danz,  George   New  York   New  York. 

Davis,  Daniel  J   Marlborough  ....  Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry   Kingston   Ulster. 

Davoue,  Henry  Scott   New  York   New  York. 

Decker,  George  Henry    Red  Hook   Dutchess. 

Delhagen,  Greenleaf   Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Delory,  Cornelius   New  York   New  York. 

Devoe,  Albert  A   New  York   New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander  ,  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Dinehart,  Zaccheus   Amboy   Oswego. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Doane,  Charles  Sumner   Scottsville   Monroe. 

Doane,  James  Barclay   Scottsville   Monroe. 

Dobbs,  John  Henry   Cornwall   Orange. 

Dodge,  Albert  A   Buffalo   Erie. 

Doenges,  Frederick   Mount  Vernon.  . .  Westchester. 

Donnelly,  John  F   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Donnelly,  Joseph  H   New  York   New  York,  y 

Donohue,  James  P   New  York   New  York. 

Doran,  James  E   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Douglas,  Ranald   New  York.   New  York. 

Dovale,  Josias  M   Curacoa   West  Indies. 

Drennan,  Richard   New  York   New  York. 

Dunlap,  Edward   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Eckhard,  George  F   Utica   Oneida. 

Eddy,  Jonathan  H   Harmony   Chautauqua. 

Edmonston,  Charles   Cornwall   Orange. 

Eckert,  Frederick   New  York   New  York. 

Ehle,  Eugene   Minclen   Montgomery. 

Eckhartd,  Aclolphus   New  York   New  York. 

Elliot,  Henry   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Eltrich,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Emmons,  Alfred   New  York   New  York. 

Emmons,  William  A   Millstone   Somerset,  N.  J 

Farley,  George   New  York   New  York. 

Field,  Stephen  P   Fabius   Onondaga. 

Fitzpatrick,  John   Constantia   Oswego. 

Forthman,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Fox,  David   New  York   New  York. 

Frazer,  John  New  York   New  York. 

Friend,  Julius   New  York   New  York. 

Frigheit,  Lewis   Le  Roy   Genesee. 

Frey,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Frost,  Edwin  F   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Fry,  William  De  Groot   Brooklyn  .......  Kings. 

Gallagher,  Thomas   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Getsinger,  Taylor  Johnson.  . .  Buffalo   Erie. 

Gibbs,  WillieS   Sodus   Wayne. 

Gilder,  Richard   New  York   New  York. 

Gillet,  Frederick  B   Lafargeville   Jefferson. 

Gillet,  Lyman  Otis   Lafargeville   Jefferson. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Godfrey,  Thomas   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Go odis on,  Thomas   Sweden   Monroe. 

Gordon,  Washington  A   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Goldvogel,  Alexander   New  York   New  York. 

Gough,  Patrick   Riga   Monroe.  . 

_,Gray,  West  Washington  Durhamville .  ...  Oneida, 

f   Griffin,  Fred   Schroeppel   Oswego. 

Graham,  Chas.  E   De  Ruyter   Madison. 

Grubear,  George   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Guggenheimer,  Albert   New  York   New  York. 

Hadden,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Hahn,  Maximillian   Rome   Oneida. 

Hall,  William  Franklin   Whitehall   Washington. 

Hall,  Joseph  H   New  York   New  York. 

Hallicy,  Edward  J   Flushing   Queens. 

Hammond,  Frederick   Walton   Delaware. 

Hankinson,  Adolphus   Freehold   Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Hanneman,  Morris   New  York   New  York. 

Hanneman,  Julius   New  York   New  York. 

Hatch,  Frederick  H   Morrisania   Westchester. 

Hayes,  James   New  York   New  York. 

Head,  Wilson  M   Madison   Madison. 

Hebing,  William   Rochester   Monroe. 

Heller,  Edwin  D   Musconetcong  .  .  .  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Heller,  Henry  A   Musconetcong  .  ..  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Henry,  David  T   Lebanon   Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Herbs t,  Valentine   New  York  New  York. 

Herrick,  Richard   Farmers  ville   Cattaraugus. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hewitt,  Frederick  Wm ......  New  York   New  York. 

Hey  don ,  Thorn  as  M   New  York   New  York. 

Hogan,  James,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Hogan,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Hofman,  Frederick   New  York   New  York. 

Holland,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Horle,  Francis   New  York   New  York. 

Hotaling,  Oscar  N   New  Scotland  .  . .  Albany. 

Hotchkin,  Oscar   Rockland   Sullivan. 

Howard,  Sidney  H   Aurora   Erie. 

Howell,  Wallace  F   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Howell,  Wm.  Leonard   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Hunt,  Geo.  Selclen   New  York   New  York. 

Hunt,  John  S   Wawayanda   Orange. 

Hyl and,  Matthias   Brooklyn   Kings. 

In nis,  Edward   New  York   New  York. 

Innis,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Irwin,  Matthew  J   Wawarsing   Ulster. 

Jackson,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Johnston,  William  F   Richmond   Virginia. 

Jones,  James   Seneca  Falls   Seneca. 

Jones,  William  G   New  York   New  York. 

Kane,  James   Amboy   Middlesex,  N.  J 

Kelder,  Eli   Wawarsing   Ulster. 

Kennedy,  John   Macedon   Wayne. 

Ketch  am,  Elbert  C   Huntington   Suffolk, 

King,  Frederick  H   Elmira   Chemung. 

Kinney,  Webster   Wright   Schoharie. 

Kinsella,  Richard  A   New  York   New  York. 

Klinginan,  Francis   New  York   New  York. 

Knowlton,  John  J.  M   New  York   New  York. 

Koffman,  Abey   New  York   New  York. 

Koff man,  Lewis   New  York   New  York. 

Koffman,  Samuel   New  York   New  York. 

Kowald,  August   Buffalo   Erie. 

Kriebal,  George   Utica   Oneida. 

Lancier,  John   Bergen   Genesee. 

Lang,  Julius  F   New  York   New  York. 

Lawlor,  Joseph   Green  bush   Rensselaer. 

Lawton,  Charles   Great  Valley  ....  Cattaraugus. 

Lawton,  Charles  W   West  Hoosick. . . .  Rensselaer. 

Leonard,  John  Henry   NewT  York   New  York. 

Lesch,  John   Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Letts,  Charles   S<dina   Onondaga. 

Leviness,  George  E   Pelham   Westchester. 

Lounsbury,  John  A   West  Farms   Westchester. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F   New  York   New  York. 

Mages,  John    New  York   New  York. 

Magill,  William  B   New  York   New  York. 

Mahoney,  Daniel   New  York   New  York. 
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Mahrlein,  Theodore   New  York   New  York. 

Maerliofer,  Julius  B   New  York   New  York. 

Malkmeers,  Charles   New  York   New  York. 

Maloney,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Manahan,  John   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Maim,  Chester  Q   New  York   New  York. 

Matteson,  John  F   Farnham    Erie. 

Mathers,  Geo.  S   New  York   New  York. 

Matthews,  Eugene   New  York   New  York. 

McBride,  Daniel   Brooklyn   Kings. 

McCaffrey,  Michael   Brooklyn   Kings. 

McClave,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

McClelland,  Samuel  W   New  York   New  York. 

McCormick,  Martin    New  York   New  York. 

McFaul,  Michael   New  York   New  York. 

McGrath,  Roger   Ridge  way    Orleans. 

McGrath,  James  A   Liberty   Sullivan. 

McLaughlin,  John   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Meerschaum,  Antvine   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Mil  bier,  Adam   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Miller,  Henry   West  Gilboa   Schoharie. 

Morgan,  Geo.  C   Hartland    Niagara. 

Morgan,  Frank    Binghamton   ....  Broome. 

Momhinway,  John  R   Mount  Vernon .  .  .  Westchester. 

Morse,  Morrell  N   Eaton    Madison. 

Mullin,  Thomas   Hudson    Columbia. 

Munger,  Roscoe  S   Salisbury.   Herkimer. 

Murphy,  John  M   New  York   New  York. 

Myers,  William   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Nash,  James   Lenox   Madison. 

Neiser,  August   New  York   New  York. 

Nelson,  Samuel   New  York   New  York. 

Newby,  John  A   Greenport    Suffolk. 

Newkirk,  Spencer   Goshen   Orange. 

Newton,  Charles     Owego   Tioga. 

O'Brien,  Charles   New  York   New  York. 

O'Neil,  James   Whitehall   Washington. 

Oney,  David  M   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Ormsby,  Edward  A   East  Chester   Westchester. 
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Palin,  Edwin   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Partington,  John  F   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Perez,  Jose  Jil   Panama   Central  America. 

Fettit,  James   New  York   New  York. 

Pezara,  George   New  York   New  York. 

Piano,  George,  Jr   West  Point   Orange. 

Pierce,  James  T   Malone   Franklin. 

Powell,  Henry  K   New  York   New  York. 

Quick,  Frank  B   Melrose    Westchester. 

Rapp,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Rascol,  Emanuel   New  York   New  York. 

Keibentantz,  Jacob   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Eeilley,  Willliam  J   New  York   New  York. 

Reynolds,  George   New  York   New  York. 

Risley,  Chas.  E   Hamilton   Madison. 

Fitter,  James  C   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Robinson,  Francis  E   Connewango   Cattaraugus. 

Schenck,  Walter   Flushing   Kings. 

Schloss,  Solomon   New  York   New  York. 

Scott,  Wm.  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Scouton,  George   Hannibal   Oswego. 

Seliney,  Fort  Lewis   Aurora   Cayuga. 

Shannon,  William  c . .  Watervliet   Albany. 

Shants,  John  E   Sand  Lake   Rensselaer. 

Sharts,  Herman  II   Athens   Greene. 

Shattuck,  Charlie   Cohocton   Steuben. 

Shaw,  Edwin   Sodus   Wayne. 

Shell,  Menzo   Wright   Schoharie. 

Shelton,  James  D   New  York   New  York. 

Shenney,  Michael   Hudson   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Sherbert,  Franklin   Brighton   Monroe. 

Sherwood,  Richard  C   Albany   Albany. 

Shughrue,  Cornelius   New  York   New  York. 

Siegman,  Jacob  J   Rome   Oneida. 

Sinclair,  Stephen   New  York   New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  Henri   New  York   New  York. 

Slattery,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F   Wallkill   Orange. 

Smith,  Henry   Brooklyn    Kings. 
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Smith,  Chas.  A   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Smith,  Elmer  E   French  Creek. . . .  Chautaucjua. 

Smith.  George  W   Osaian   Livingston. 

Smith,  John   Stapleton   Richmond. 

Smith,  John  Randall   Xew  York   New  York. 

Smith,  Patrick   Stapleton   Richmond. 

niith,  Russell   Reading   Schuyler. 

Spink^  William   New  York   Xew  York. 

Stafford,  "Willie   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Stearns,  "Willie  A   Orwell   Oswego. 

Stengele,  Henry   Xew  York   New  York. 

Stilwell,  Wilbur  D   New  York   Xew  York. 

Stocking,  Chas.  E   Castile   "Wyoming. 

Storms,  William   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Stowell,  Charles   Buffalo   Erie. 

Streiner.  Frederick   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Styles.  John  P..  Jr   Saugerties   Ulster. 

Sullivan,  Dennis   Haverstraw   Rockland. 

Sullivan.  James   Rochester   Monroe. 

Sullivan.  Michael   Xewburo-h    Orange. 

Tatro,  Rodger   Cohoes   Albany. 

Taylor,  Guerdon  B   Yates   Orleans. 

Thompson.  Frank  B   Bound  Brook....  Somerset,  X.  « 

Thomas,  Arthur  L   Catskill   Greene. 

Tillman.  Frederick   Xew  York   Xew  York. 

Tullock.  Allen   Duanesburgh   Schenectady. 

Turo,  Charles   "W.  Monroe   Oswego. 

Upham,  Charles  0   Watertown   Jefferson. 

Van  Xess,  George  H.  W          Newark   Essex,  X.  J. 

Yan  Xort.  John   Islip   Suffolk. 

Yan  Wyck,  Abram   Stephentown  ....  Rensselaer. 

Yick,  Charles   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Yolker.  Augustus  E   Buffalo   Erie. 

Yoorhees.  Lewis   Brooklyn  ........  Kings. 

Yroman,  Eugene   Middleburgh   Schoharie. 

Wake,  Estlie  E   Sodus   "Wayne. 

"Walker.  William   Elmira   Chemung. 

Walters,  George   Xew  York   Xew  York. 

Warne.  John  B   Broadway   Warren.  X.  J. 

Warner,  William   Watkins   Schuyler. 
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Watts,  William  A   Coxsackie   Greene. 

Webster,  Clarence  E   Buffalo   Erie. 

Welch,  Richard   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Welch,  Wilfred   Buffalo   Erie. 

Welsh,  John   Waterford   Saratoga. 

West,  Hiram,  Jr   Fulton  .  Schoharie. 

Whalen,  Michael   China   Wyoming. 

Wheeler,  James  C   New  Yort   New  York. 

White,  William  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Whittle,  Frank   Hoosick   Rensselaer. 

Wilken,  Julius   Flushing   Queens. 

Willets,  William  H   N.  Hempstead  .  .  .  Queens. 

Willets,  David   N.  Hempstead. .  . .  Queens. 

Witbeck,  James  M   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Witschief,  George  H   New  York   New  York. 

Woolever,  Orville  F   Hounsfield   Jefferson. 

Females — Residence. 

Bamberger,  Caroline   New  York   New  York. 

Barker,  Linda  F   Southport   Chenango. 

Barnett,  Mary  H   Union   Union,  N.  J. 

Barry,  Elizabeth  A   Palmyra   Wayne. 

Barry,  Maggie  T   Palmyra   Wayne. 

Bartholf,  Henrietta   Hackensack   Bergen,  N.  J. 

Batz,  Eva   New  York   New  York. 

Bauer,  Margaretta   New  York   New  York. 

Bayer,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Bennett,  Mary  J   Canton   St.  Lawrence. 

Berley,  Augusta   New  York   New  York. 

Bins,  Catharine   Schoharie   Schoharie. 

Bogert,  Cornelia   Cape  Yincent .  .  . .  Jefferson. 

Booth,  Lizzie  A   New  York   New  York. 

Boughton,  Jane   New  York   New  York. 

Bousfield,  Eleanor  H   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Brasher,  Sallie   New  York   New  York. 

Brearley,  Ellen  J   Trenton   Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brown,  Ellen   New  York   New  York. 

Brown,  Martha  A   Kirkland   Oneida. 

Burrell,  IdaW   New  York   New  York. 

Caffrey,  Delia   New  York   New  York. 
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Calhoun,  Eliza   New  York   New  York. 

Cannon,  Ella   New  York   New  York. 

Chamberlain,  Emma  J   Adams   Jefferson. 

Clackett,  Eliza  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Clum,  Louisa   Ghent   Columbia. 

Conklin,  Ann   Yorktown    Westchester. 

onner,  Hannah  M   New  York   New  York. 

Conover,  Isabella  .'.  . .  New  Brunswick. .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Conover,  Lydia   New  Brunswick . .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Croak,  Maria   Watervliet   Albany. 

Crowley,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Cummins,  Yiola   Vienna   Warren,  N.J. 

Dates,  Nellie   Hector   Schuyler. 

Davis,  Eva  Adeline   Tompkins   Delaware. 

Decker,  Georgie   Montgomery   Orange. 

DesRochers,  Aurelia  C   Plattsburgh   Clinton. 

Devoy,  Eliza  Jane   New  York   New  York. 

De  Willeger,  Isabella   New  York   New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Emily  L   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Dickinson,  Alice  M   Ellisburgh   Jefferson. 

Dicks,  Sarah  L   Monsey   Rockland. 

Doenges,  Frederika   Mount  Yernon.  .  .  Westchester. 

Dowen,  Mary  A   Castleton   Richmond. 

Dugan,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Dulong,  Elizabeth   Elizabeth  City. .  . .  Union,  N.  J. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L   New  York   New  York. 

Edelman,  Eliza   Rochester   Monroe. 

Edmonston,  Sarah  S    Cornwall   Orange. 

Emanuel,  Sarah  F   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Evans,  Mary   Elmira   Chemung. 

Fan  wood,  Mary  ,.  New  York   New  York. 

Faragher,  Isabella   Rochester   Monroe. 

Fink,  Barbara   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Sarah   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B   Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Flannery,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Foster,  Mary  Jane   Elmira   Chemung. 

Freeman,  Matilda   Burlington   Burlington,  N.J. 

French,  Seraph  J   Salem   Washington. 

Fullam,  Mary   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 
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Fuller,  Laura  M   Pomfret   Chautauqua. 

Gass,  Mary  J   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Gesberger,  Lena    New  York   New  York. 

Glockman,  Augusta   New  York   New  York. 

Gloyne,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Good,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Goodman,  Josephine   De  Wittville  ....  Chautauqua. 

Gorton,  Cora   ...  Brookfield   Madison. 

Gould,  Annie  L   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Graves,  Matilda  I   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

V  Gray,  Leonora  C   New  York   New  York. 

Gregg,  Sarah  M   Castile   Wyoming. 

Gnillan,  Olive  C   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Gunning,  Caroline    Brooklyn   Kings. 

Gutsel,  Adeline  M   New  York   New  York. 

Hagadorn,  Caroline  V   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hagadorn,  Mary  E   Bath   Steuben. 

Hallock,  Elizabeth  M   Durham   Greene. 

Han  diet,  Helen  E   McLean   Tompkins. 

Harrigan,  Mary  A   Northampton....  Fulton. 

Harrington,  Rachel  E   Watkins   Schuyler. 

Hastings,  Grace  Hall   Buffalo   Erie. 

Heaton,  Catharine  A   German  Flats.  .  . .  Herkimer. 

Henry,  Hanatha   Cochecton   Sullivan. 

Herbst,  Elizabeth    New  York   New  York. 

Higgins,  Julia  M   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Highfield,  Margaret  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hildreth,  Adeline  R   Sag  Harbor  .....  Suffolk. 

Hodder,  Elizabeth  A   Johnstown   Fulton. 

Hofman,  Mary   Ramapo   Rockland.. 

Holly,  Mary  C   Middletown   O  range. 

Horton,  Eva   Wallkill   Orange. 

Houghtaling,  Margaret  A..  .  .  Albany   Albany^ 

Howland,  Mary  E   Poughkeepsie .  .  .  .  Dutchess.. 

Hughes,  Ann   New  York   New  York. 

Hull,  Elizabeth  J   Minisink   Orange. 

Halts,  Caroline   South  Brunswick.  Middlesex,  N. 

Ives,  Helen  M   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Jacobs,  Ella  J    Huntington   Suffolk. 

Johnson,  Hattie  S   Palmyra   Wayne. 

[Assem.  No.  14.]  4 
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Jones,  Florence  H   New  York   New  York. 

Jordan,  Emma   Ohamplain   Clinton. 

Keeshan,  Emma  F   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Kelley,  Rosanna   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Kennedy,  Ann   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Letitia   Macedon   Wayne. 

entfield,  Emma  E   Gonverneur   St,  Lawrence. 

Kessler,  Josephine   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kevitt,  Hannah   Passaic   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kevitt,  Nelly  M   Passaic   Passaic,  N.  J. 

King,  Mary  E   Albany   Albany. 

Kinney,  Catharine  M   Wright   Schoharie. 

Kinzey.  Ida  Louise  New  York   New  York. 

Klnne,  Adelaide  M   New  York   'New  York. 

Kneer,  Maria  .  .  New  York   New  York. 

Knifley,  Johanna   Glenville   Schenectady. 

Lawton,  Cornelia   Great  Valley  ....  Cattaraugus. 

Leach,  Jane  P     New  York   New  York. 

Leghorn,  Isabella   Newburodi   Orange. 

Lewis.  Ann  E   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Lighthart,  Alice  M   Canastota   Madison. 

Lindley.  Harriet  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Ludwig,  Emelia   New  York   New  York. 

Mahoney,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Maulick,  Louisa  R   New  York   New  York. 

Mather,  Clara  B   Utica   Oneida. 

Maxwell,  Martha   Troy   Rensselaer. 

McCue,  Bridget   New  York   New  York. 

Mcllvaine,  Rachel   New  York   New  York. 

McKeough,  Margaret   Mooers   Clinton. 

Meiselbach,  Caroline   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Alice  L   Manlius   Onondaga. 

Miller,  Catharine   New  York   New  York. 

Mills,  Mary  E   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Monahan,  Eliza   New  York   New  York. 

Moore,  Isabella  C   New  York   New  York. 

Mountain,  Eliza   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Munch,  Frederika   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 

Myers,  Jane   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 
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Neiser,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Nelson,  Olive  M   Bombay   Franklin. 

Niver,  Mary  E   Fishkill   Dutchess. 

Noe,  Sarah  J   Kahway   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Odell,  Lueka   New  York   New  York. 

O'Hare,  Alice  . .  New  York   New  York. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E   "White  Plains  ....  Westchester. 

Peabody,  Mary  D   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Peabody,  Rhoda  .  . . . .  . . . .  . .  Diana   Lewis. 

Pearl,  Mary  C   Nashville   Tennessee. 

Pepper,  Mary   North  Hudson .  . .  Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha  New  York   New  York. 

Peterson,  Mary  E   Bridgehampton  . .  Suffolk. 

Phillips,  Letitia  M   New  York   New  York. 

Pierce,  Eva  Bellinger   Clayville   Oneida. 

Pimm,  Martha   Huron   Wayne. 

Place,  Lurissa   Oswego   Oswego. 

Post,  Clara   Passaic   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Quinn,  Margaret   Brooklyn .......  Kings. 

Rahm,  Emma   New  York   New  York. 

Randall,  Ella  J   Amherst   Erie. 

Ray,  Martha  J   New  York   New  York. 

Reed,  Emma  Vedmore   Stapleton   Richmond. 

Reid,  Cornelia  A   Key  West   Florida. 

Reilley,  Mary  A   Montgomery   Orange. 

Rey craft,  Avis   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Rhinehart,  Mary  E   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Rodgers,  Kate   New  York   New  York. 

Roe,  Harriet  J   Wawayanda   Orange. 

Rogers,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Rosch,  Clara  E   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Rose,  Clara   West  Sparta   Livingston. 

Rose,  Elnora   Lloyd   Ulster. 

Sands,  Ida   New  York   New  York. 

Sayles,  Amanda   Pharsalia   Chenango. 

Schanck,  Mary  A   Freehold   Monmouth,  N.  J". 

Searle,  Charlotte   Williamsburgh  .  .  .  Kings. 

Seaton,  Matilda   Clay   Onondaga. 

Seaver,  Annette   Buffalo   Erie. 
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Short,  Carrie   Bath   Steuben. 

Shute,  Kate  C   Brooklyn   Kings. 

isson,  Melissa  P   Sheridan   Chautauqua. 

Sitterly,  Winnifred   Guilderland   Albany. 

Skelly,  Mary   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Smith,  Julia   Buffalo   Erie. 

ith,  Margaret  E   Beading   Schuyler. 

Souine,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Spencer,  Emma  Y   New  York   New  York. 

Sprague,  Ella   New  York   New  York. 

Stein.  Sarah   New  York   New  York. 

Stevens,  Cynthia   Hannibal  Oswego. 

Stiles,  Peninah  A   Binghamton   Broome. 

Streiner,  Catharine   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Stuart,  Isabella   New  York   New  York. 

Stubner,  Frances   New  York   New  York. 

Sullivan,  Harriet   Townsbury   Warren,  N.  J. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E    Bichmond   Ontario. 

Swertman,  Christina   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Taylor,  Alice   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth   Chestertown   "Warren. 

Terry,  Emma   New  York   New  York. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L   Sidney   Delaware. 

Aran  Arsdale,  Anna  A   New  Brunswick.  .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Vaupcl,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Vincent,  Emma   Harrison   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Yogel,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Vogelsang,  Charity  B   Albany   Albany. 

Vollbrecht,  Dora   New  York   New  York. 

Waetge,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Waldron,  Lucy  A   Paris   Oneida. 

Way,  Theodora  V   Caueadea   Allegany. 

Wenner,  Bawendt   Hempstead   Queens. 

Whalen,  Julia  A   China   Wyoming. 

Whalen,  Annie   New  York   New  York. 

Whitney,  Ella  E   Albany   Albany. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H   New  York   New  York. 

Whittleton,  Cora  E   Bidgeway   Orleans. 

Williams,  Jane   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Wills,  Ellen   Pompey    Onondaga. 
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Winant,  Ann   Rye   "Westchester 

'Winslow,  Martha  M   Hope   Hamilton. 

Wissinger,  Margaret   Clarkstown   Rockland. 

Witt,  Barbara   New  York   New  York. 

Woods,  Florence   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Woodward,  Louisa  A  . .  Constantia   Oswego. 

Woodworth,  Sarah  E   Williamsburgh  . .  .  Kings. 

Woolever,  Margaret  A   Hounsfield    Jefferson. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

Who  left  the  Institution  in  the  year  1S70. 
Males — Residence. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Baker,  Frank   Rochester   Monroe. 

Banta,  David  D   Xew  York   Xew  York. 

Beverlv,  Albert   Cherry  Creek.  ...  Chautauqua. 

Cavanaugh.  Thomas   Fulton   Oswego. 

Chapman,  Michael   Auburn   ...  Cayuga. 

Cheney,  Isaac   Xew  York   Xew  York. 

Daniels,  Lewis  F   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Everts.  Charles   Seriba   Oswego. 

Field,  Charles   Fabius   Onondaga. 

Foran,  Thomas   Xorthfield   Richmond. 

Gardner.  Abram  S   Addison   Steuben. 

Genet  William  F   Xew  York   Xew  York. 

Halsey,  Waldron  H   Xewark   Essex,  X.  J. 

Hey  wood,  John,  Jr   Stafford   Genesee. 

Hopkins.  George  W. ,   Fishkill   Dutchess. 

Jewell,  Thomas  H   Buffalo   Erie. 

Johnson,  Samuel   Orangetown   Rockland. 

Kircher,  Henry   Xew  York   Xew  York. 

Kreadaman,  Theodore   West  Seneca   Erie. 

McCloskey,  Richard   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Merkle,  Lewis   Kingston   Lister. 

Moses,  Samuel   Xew  York   Xew  York. 

Oechsner,  Louis   Xew  Providence. .  Union,  X.  J. 

Pimm,  Charles  A   Huron   Wayne. 

Pollard,  Paxton   Norfolk   Virginia. 

Royal,  Edwin  F   Parishville   St.  Lawrence. 

Russell,  James   Xew  York   Xew  York. 

Sarsfield,  John  J   Xew  York   Xew  York. 

Schenck,  William  E   Flushing   Queens. 

Sherwood,  John  Y   Ramapo  .'   Rockland. 

Smylie,  Ernest  S   Xew  York   Xew  York. 

Tooley,  John   Xorth  Wilna  ....  Jefferson. 

Yan  Orden,  John  H   Patterson   Passaic,  X.  J. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Watson,  James  H   New  York   New  York. 

Winslow,  William  A   Oswegatchie   St.  Lawrence. 

Females — Residence. 

Anderson,  Josephine  E   West  Chazy   Clinton. 

Austin,  Alice  L   Bridgewater   Oneida. 

Bodine,  Christina  N   Wallkill   Orange. 

Bonnell,  Ella  M   Oswego   Oswego. 

Brown,  Caroline   New  York   New  York. 

Brown,  Mattie  A   Rockland   Sullivan. 

Crane,  Sarah  E   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Dunning,  Ellen  M   Salisbury   Herkimer. 

Farrell,  Frances  A   New  York   New  York. 

Green,  Mary  C.  F   New  York   New  York. 

Gregg,  Catharine   Castile   Wyoming. 

Howard,  Sarah  C   New  York   New  York. 

Jennings,  Emeline  G   New  York   New  York. 

Kerley,  Rosanna   New  York   New  York. 

Lawrence,  Margaret  B   Tom's  River   Ocean,  N.  J. 

Lewis,  Hannah   New  York   New  York. 

Mcllvaine,  Ella   New  York   New  York. 

Nelson,  Mary  E   Annsville   Oneida. 

Penrose,  Elizabeth  A   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Pickard,  Alvina  L   Ellery   Chautauqua. 

Queen,  Mary  W   New  York   New  York. 

Beed,  Harriet  E   Whitehall   Washington. 

Still,  Bebecca  G   Burlington   Burlington,  N.  J 

Topley,  Frances   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Wager,  Annie   Vernon   Oneida. 

Weston,  Sarah  P   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Wright,  Hannah  H   Oswego   Tioga. 

Youell,  Margaret  A   New  York   New  York. 
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Recapitulation. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Number  embraced  in  the  last  catalogue,  Decem- 
ber 31, 1869                                                   316  220  536 

Admitted  during  the  year                                     44  38  82 

TThole  number  within  the  year                            300  25S  618 

Left  the  institution  in  1870                                     35  2S  63 

Actual  number  September  30.  1S7M                       325  230  555 

Of  the  foregoing  number  there  are  supported : 

By  the  State  of  New  York                                 221  145  366 

Bv  the  counties                                                    S3  55  13S 

By  the  State  of  New  Jersey                                  13  22  35 

By  their  friends  *                                     8  S  16 

325  230  555 
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EEPOKT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New   York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen. — It  is  with  pleasure  and  gratification  that  I  have  they 
honor  of  submitting  my  annual  report  of  the  current  year  to  your 
respect  and  consideration.  Many  causes  unite  to  make  the  task  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  one ;  one  no  less  grateful  and  cheering  to  your 
physician  than  to  your  own  body.  Since  the  commencement  of  our 
last  fiscal  year,  sickness  and  contagion  in  other  quarters  have  been 
rife,  and  other  localities  have  been  visited  by  disease,  while  we,  in  God's 
providence,  have  been  most  mercifully  spared.  Circumstances  have 
united  to  make  us  all  feel  anxious  and  uncertain,  regarding  the 
great  and  important  responsibility  placed  upon  us.  Epidemics  of 
more  or  less  severity,  have  visited  different  localities  of  our  city, 
epidemics  which  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  science  to 
master  and  control ;  and  yet  our  pupils  have  passed  unscathed. 
Thanks  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  our  various  officers,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  strict  sanitary  surveillance,  all  epidemic  tendencies  have 
been  effectually  stamped  out.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  building,  and  the  unduly  crowded  condition  of  the  sleeping 
apartments,  no  disease  of  contagious  character  has  appeared  in  our 
midst.  Careful  attention  to  sanitary  laws,  with  well- ventilated  dor- 
mitories, with  abundance  of  God's  free  oxygen,  fresh  from  the  Hudson, 
have  turned  whatever  tendencies  of  disease  there  might  be  to  condi- 
tions of  health. 

During  the  last  year  no  sickness  of  importance  has  appeared  among 
us;  and  while  other  quarters  of  the  city  have  been  visited  by  pestilence 
and  death,  our  institution  has  been  singularly  free  from  disease.  One 
simple  sporadic  case  of  typhoid  fever  fell  to  our  lot,  generated,  not  by 
any  local  influence,  but  arising  from  causes  accounted  for  in  the 
previous  condition  of  the  patient,  and,  stopping  with  the  initial  case, 
disseminated  none  of  the  seeds  of  disease  to  other  inmates  of  the 
institution.  Some  few  of  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood,  scar- 
latina and  pneumonia,  were  our  share ;  but  speedy  convalescence 
established  the  fact,  that  there  existed  no  tendency  to  a  malignant 
nature  in  the  various  types  of  disease. 

The  following  medical  and  surgical  cases  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted : 
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Medical  Cases. 


Amenorrhea    1 

Asthma   1 

Conjunctivitis    15 

Croup     2 

Enlarged  cervical  glands   3 

Fever,  intermittent    12 

(Died. )  Fever,  typhoid  (pneumonia  complication)   1 

^animation  of  bowels   2 

Laryngitis   2 

Xeuralgia  . .  401^^*4^.  •        •  •  -  —   2 

Ophthalmia  I  pur.  I  .^r^W^#^k  . . .  .   6 

Paratitis  (mumps)  , . .  ?   4 

Pneumonia   8 

(Died.  )  Pneumonia,  double    1 

(Died.)Phthisis  pul   1 

Scarlatina  (one  death)   13 

Scabies    3 


SrEGiCAL  Case-. 


Abscess  

Extraction  of  toe  nail 
Fracture  of  arm  .... 
Fr;K-rure  of  clavical  . 
Fracture  of  fibula  .  . . 
Fracture  of  tibia  .  . . 
Fracture  of  skull.  . . . 
Paronychia  (felon)  . . 
Pern  oval  of  tumor  .  . 


Respectfully. 

L.  A.  RODEXSTEIX  Physician, 

138th  Street,  and  Boulevard. 


September  30.  1S70. 
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REPOBT 

On  the  Annual  Examination,  June,  1870. 

Submitted  by  Dr.  Peet. 

The  committee,  appointed  to  attend  and  conduct  the  annual  exami- 
nation of  the  classes,  have  the  honor  to  report : 

That  they  spent  the  15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th  days  of  June  in 
performing  the  duty  assigned  to  them.  The  examination  was  con- 
ducted with  great  care  and  thoroughness,  different  classes  being 
assigned  to  different  examiners.  Programmes  of  what  had  been  gone 
over  in  each  class,  prepared  by  the  several  teachers,  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  examiners,  and,  on  a  comparison  of  views,  it  was 
found  that  the  statements  of  progress  therein  put  forth  were  well 
sustained. 

These  programmes  are  therefore  offered  as  amounting  to  a  succinct 
resume  of  what  lias  been  accomplished  with  each  class. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  classes  are  designated  on  a  new  plan,  rather 
according  to  their  attainments  than  to  their  actual  time  of  instruc- 
tion. For  instance,  the  appellation  "  Juvenile,"  or  "  Primary,"  for 
several  years  past  applied  to  classes  that  entered  at  the  age  of  six  to 
nine  or  ten,  is  now  applied  to  those  classes  that  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  first  or  elementary  part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  annexed  summary  from  the  programmes  shows  that  there  were, 
including  the  High  Class,  on  the  rolls  of  the  institution,  males,  324, 
females,  227,  total,  551 ;  of  whom  were  present  at  the  examination, 
males,  303,  females,  209 ;  total  512. 
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TEACHERS. 


Class. 


Senior  Department. 


Years. 


o  a 
Kit 


Number. 


Absent. 


Present. 


High 
I. 

n. 
in . 

v. 

A'. 


I 
II 
III 

IV 
V 
VI 
VII 
VIII 


I. 
II . 
III. 

IV  . 
V. 
VI  . 

vir. 
vnr. 

IX. 

x. 

XI. 


!  O.  D.  Cooke  

i  H.  W.  Syle  

H.  D.  Reaves  

R.  B.  Lloyd  

!  Miss  B.  H.  .Ransom . 

A.  Johnson  


9  to  11  various 

8  8 

7  7  &  8 

7  7  &  8 


Intermediate  De- 
partment. 

F.  D.  Clarke  

Miss  I.  Vandewater 

C.  S.  Newell  

J.  R.  Burnet  

Miss  J.  L.  Ensign. .. 

J.  W.  Conklin  

C.  W.  Van  Tassell  . . 

G.  C.  W.  Gainage.  . 

Primary  Depart- 
ment. 

Miss  Goodrich  

A.  P.  Knight  

W.  Jenkins  

Miss  M.  Johnson  . . . 

Miss  K.  Blauvelt  

Miss  M.  Howell  

Miss  Celia  Ransom 

S.  W.  Fitch  

Miss  S.  Cuddeback.. 
Miss  E.  Fischel,  mon'r 
Monitors  


Articulation  De- 
partment. 

B.  Engelsmann  ...... 

Miss  J.  T.  Meigs  

Miss  H.  E.  Hamilton. 

Totals  


2 
1^ 
2 
1 

%  [various 
%  various 
%  various 
2w,ks  various 


.  various 
.  various 
.  various 


13 

6 

9 

9 
10 

9 
12 
If. 
14  j 

9  I 
12 


11 


324  i  221 


551 


1  1 


I  1 


21  18 


13 


39 


303 


Note. — The  programmes  are  arranged  in  reverse  order,  beginning  with  the  least 
advanced  class  as  the  examination  did. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Class  XI. 

I. — Names. 

John  S.  Hunt. 


Frank  Baker. 
Albert  A.  Devoe. 
Edward  Dunlap. 
Daniel  John  Davis. 
Frederick  Eckert. 
Julius  Hanneraan. 
Males  twelve,  taught  by  monitors 


James  Hayes. 
Matthias  Hyland. 
Theodore  Kreadaman. 
Lewis  Merkle. 
Roger  Tatro. 


II. — Standing. 

Some  of  these  boys  have  been  in  the  institution  but  a  few  weeks. 
The  others  are  generally  very  unpromising  subjects. 
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III. — Studies. 

Pains  have  been  taken  to  teach  them  to  converse  by  signs,  and  in 
this  way  to  develop  their  ideas  and  faculties.  Some  of  them  have 
learned  to  spell  a  few  short  words. 

Remark. — It  happens  not  unfrequently  that  children,  wholly  incapable  of  instruc- 
tion, are  sent  to  the  institution.  Sometimes  these  are  not  even  deaf,  but  are  dumb 
from  mental  defect.  There  is  so  much  resemblance  between  children  dumb  from 
idiocy,  and  some  neglected  deaf-mutes  that  the  parents  of  the  former  fondly  hope 
they  belong  to  the  latter  class,  and  that  their  mental  faculties  may  be  developed  by 
the  training  of  the  institution.  To  send  back  to  their  disappointed  friends  the  rare 
cases  of  this  kind,  found  after  patient  trial  to  be  entirely  hopeless,  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  duties  that  devolve  on  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  every  deaf-mute  at  all  capable  of  instruction,  will  readily 
learn  to  converse  by  signs  on  all  matters  of  daily  experience,  and  hence  this  lan- 
guage furnishes  a  ready  and  infallible  test  of  capacity.  The  child  who  cannot  in  a 
few  weeks,  learn  to  tell  his  wants  and  experience  by  signs,  is  so  deficient  in  intel- 
lect that  any  labor  in  instructing  him  would  be  thrown  away. 


Class  X. — Nominal  Standing,  One-eighth  of  a  Yeae. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Ernest  Balsam.  Ida  W.  E.  Bnrrell. 

Michael  Connihen.  Eva  Batz. 

Waldo  C.  Childs.  Maria  Croak. 

Joseph  Donnelly.  Isabella  De  Willeger. 

George  F.  Eckhard.  Sarah  L.  Eckert. 

Julius  F.  Lang.  Elizabeth  Hodder. 

Lewis  F.  Lyons.  Ella  Jane  Jacobs. 

George  Pezara.  Margaret  Highlield. 

Frederick  Tillman.  Emma  Kahm. 

Jennie  L.  Thompson. 

Dora  Yollbrecht. 

Males   9 

Females   11 

Total   20 


Taught  by  a  monitor. 

II. — Standing. 

This  class  is  composed  of  children,  mostly  seven  to  eleven  years 
old,  some  of  whom  entered  near  the  close  of  the  term,  and  others  are 
the  more  backward  portion  of  those  who  entered  last  fall. 
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III. — Studies. 

Elememtary  Lessons.  The  "first  twelve  lessons.  They  have  learned 
about  sixty  names  of  familiar  objects,  and  will  spell  with  their 
lingers,  or  write  on  the  slate  the  name  when  the  object  is  shown,  or 
its  picture  pointed  to.  They  will  also  point  to  the  object,  or  make 
its  sign,  when  the  name  is  written  or  spelled.    Most  of  them  can 

rite  their  own  names. 


Class  IX. — Nominal  Standing,  One-half  Year. 
I. — Names. 


Males. 

Females. 

James  Burns. 

Catharine  Bins. 

James  Carruthers. 

Emma  J.  Chamberlain. 

William  Eltrich. 

Barbara  Fink. 

Edward  Innis. 

Sarah  Finn. 

George  S.  Matthers. 

Mary  Harrigan. 

Roger  McGrath. 

Elizabeth  M.  Hallock. 

David  M.  Oney. 

Mary  Hoffman. 

William  J.  Peilley. 

Letitia  M.  Phillips. 

Walter  Schenck. 

Avis  Peycraft. 

Menzo  Shell. 

Alice  Taylor. 

Charles  W.  Stowell. 

Annie  Whalen. 

Michael  Shenney. 

Dennis  Sullivan. 

John  Van  Xort. 

Julius  Wilken. 

John  H.  Yan  Orden.* 

Males  

..:  w 

  11 

Total   27 

Taught  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Johnson  and  Stephen  W.  Fitch. 

II. — Actual  standing,  one-half  to  one  year. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  The  alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Elementary  Lessons.  The  class  have  learned  fifty^even  lessons 
of  this  book,  including  names  of  familiar  objects,  adjectives  of  color, 
form  and  size,  the  singular  and  plural  of  nouns,  and  the  present 
participle  of  verbs,  and  can  form  phrases  embracing  .these  parts  of 
speech.    They  can  also  count,  and  write  the  names  of  figures. 

*  Absent. 
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Class  VIII. —  Nominal 

Standing,  one-half  Yeau 

I_ 

-Names. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ellsworth  A.  Brown. 

Viola  J.  Cummins. 

John  Cain. 

Lena  Gesberger. 

Michael  Chapman. 

Maria  Kneer. 

George  Danz. 

Mary  Pepper. 

Henry  Davit. 

Amanda  L.  Sayles. 

George  E.  Leviness. 

Eebecca  G.  Still  * 

Joseph  Lawlor. 

Mary  Vaupel. 

George  E.  Morgan. 

Cora  E.  Whittleton. 

Edwin  Palin. 

John  Rapp. 

William  Storms. 

Charles  Tnro. 

Frank  Whittle. 

August  Reiser. 

Mai  p,s  

Total   

22 

Taught  by  Miss  Sarah  Cuddeback. 

II. — Actual  standing,  one-half  to  one  year. 

III. — Studies. 

1.  The  alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Elementary  Lessons.  They  have  gone  over  thirty  pages  of  this 
book,  and  thus  learned  about  a  hundred  names  of  familiar  objects, 
and  can  combine  them,  with  a  few  adjectives,  in  simple  phrases. 
They  can  spell  and  write  their  own  names  quite  rapidly.  They  can 
count,  and  write  the  names  of  figures. 

Class  VII. —  Nominal  Standing,  one  Year. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Eli  Austin.  Hannah  Connor. 

Frederick  Brown.  Georgie  Decker. 

Charles  Edmondston.  Sarah  Emanuel. 

George  Grubear.  Lottie  Fuller. 

•Absent. 
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Males. 


Females. 


William  Gallagher. 
David  Henry. 
Valentine  Herbst. 
John  Kennedy. 
Stephen  F.  Sloat, 
Henry  Smith. 


Elizabeth  Herbst. 
Letitia  Kennedy. 
Annie  Kennedy. 
Annie  Lewis. 


Sarah  Noe. 


Wilbur  D.  Stilwell. 
Arthur  L.  Thomas. 

Males  

Females  


12 

9 


Total 


Taught  by  Miss  Gelia  L.  Ransom. 


II. — Standing,  one  year. 
III. — Studies. 


1.  Elementary  Lessons.  The  class  have  studied  seventy-four 
lessons.  These  embrace  over  a  hundred  nouns,  the  names  of 
familiar  objects ;  adjectives,  of  size  and  color,  and  a  few  verbs. 

2.  Miscellaneous  questions  and  answers,  of  which  the  following 
will  serve  as  specimens :  Is  that  book  green  ?  No,  that  book  is  not 
green;  it  is  red.  Have  you  a  dog?  I  have  two  dogs.  Is  that  boy 
sitting  ?  No,  that  boy  is  not  sitting ;  he  is  standing.  Yes,  that  boy 
is  sitting.  Have  you  a  handkerchief  in  your  pocket  ?  Yes,  I  have  a 
white  handkerchief  in  my  pocket.  They  are  able  to  write  their  own 
names  and  places  of  residence,  and  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week. 

3.  Numeration.  The  class  are  able  to  count  and  to  write  down 
numbers  up  to  three  hundred.  They  have  also  been  practiced  in 
addition,  and  some  can  add  up  columns  of  four  or  five  figures. 

L  Scripture  Lessons.    Section  I,  embracing  the  attributes  of  God. 


Class  YI. — Nominal  Standing,  one  Year. 


I. — Names. 


Males.  Females. 


Edmund  Barry.  Eliza  Clackett. 

Thomas  Bauer.  Mary  E.  Howland. 

George  Decker.  Rachel  Harrington. 

Charles  Letts.  Carrie  Hults. 
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Males.  Females. 

John  Mornhinway.  Emma  Jordan. 

Eugene  Matthews.  Eliza  Monahan. 

Charles  Vick.  Kate  Podgers. 

James  O'Keefe.*  Alvira  Pickard.* 

Louis  Oeehnser.* 

Males   9 

Females   8 

Total   17 

Taught  by  Miss  Mary  Howell. 

II. — Actual  standing,  two  years. 

The  majority  of  the  class  have  been  under  the  present  teacher 
fifteen  months. 

III. — Studies. 

1.  Elementary  Lessons. — This  class  has  abvanced  as  far  as  lesson 
ninety.  They  have  thus  learned  between  three  and  four  hundred 
words,  embracing  names  of  familiar  objects,  qualities  and  actions, 
and  can  use  them  in  many  simple  sentences,  and  have  been  taught  the 
singular  and  plural  of  nouns,  and  the  actual  and  habitual  present 
tenses  of  the  verb,  a  few  adverbs  and  the  conjunction,  and, 

2.  Scripture  Lessons. — They  have  committed  to  memory  the  first 
section,  expressing  the  chief  attributes  of  God  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.. 

3.  They  have  learned  to  count  and  write  numbers  as  far  as  10(X. 

Class  Y. — Nominal  Standing,  one  Year. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Charles  Cooper.  Mary  Jane  Bennett. 

James  P.  Donahue.  Emily  L.  Dezendorf. 

John  Frazer.  Mary  Gloyne. 

Taylor  J.  Getsinger.  Jane  Myers. 

Maximilian  Hahn.  Martha  Pay. 

Frederick  W.  M.  Hewitt.  Emma  Bandalh 

John  J.  M.  Knowlton.  Sarah  Stein. 

Eli  Kelder.  Louisa  Yogeh 

Lewis  Koffman.  Bawendt  Wenner. 
John  M.  Murphy. 

*Absent. 

[Assem.  No.  14.]  5 
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Males   10 

Females   9 

Total   19 

Tanglit  by  Miss  Kate  Blauvelt. 

II. — Actual  standing,  one  and  one-half  year. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  Elementary  Lessons  to  lesson  112.  They  have  thus  learned 
about  four  hundred  words,  names  of  familiar  objects,  qualities  and 
actions;  of  the  last  named,  or  verbs,  they  have  learned  about  eighty, 
and  can  use  them  in  affirmation,  negation  and  interrogation.  They 
can  also  use  verbs  with  prepositions,  as  "  That  boy  is  standing  on 
a  stool."  "  A  horse  jumps  over  a  fence  sometimes."  In  addition  to 
practice  in  the  singular  and  plural  of  nouns,  they  have  been  taught 
to  use  many  nouns  not  used  in  the  plural,  e.  g.,  "Bread,  some  dread, 

much  bread." 

2.  Scripture  Lessons.  Five  sections,  embracing  the  attributes  of 
God  and  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

3.  Sargent's  Second  Reader.  Used  in  dictation  ;  after  repeated 
dictation,  the  first  and  second  lessons  have  been  fixed  in  the  memory. 


Class  TV.    Nominal  Standing,  twto  Years. 

I. — Names. 

Males. 

Females. 

John  Butler. 

Henrietta  Bartholf. 

Thomas  Cavanaugh. 

Sarah  E.  Crane. 

Lewis  F.  Daniels. 

Sarah  S.  Edmonston. 

Richard  Drennan. 

Mary  A.  Finn. 

William  L.  Howell. 

Caroline  Gunning. 

Charles  Law  ton. 

Annie  L.  Gould. 

Dennis  Mahoney. 

Adeline  R.  Hildreth. 

Charles  Sh  at  tuck. 

Ida  L.  Kinzey. 

Franklin  Sherbert. 

Cornelia  Lawton. 

Isabella  Leghorn. 

Fredericka  Munch. 

Mary  E.  Niver. 

Clara  Rose. 

Peninah  A.  Styles. 

Barbara  Witt. 
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Males   9 

Females   15 

Total   24 

Taught  by  Miss  Mary  Johnson. 

II. — Actual  standing,  two  years. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  Elementary  Lessons.  The  class  have  gone  over  169  lessons, 
including  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs  in  the  past,  present  and  future 
tenses,  adjectives  and  some  adverbs  ;  also  some  exercises  in  the  pos- 
sessive case  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 

2.  Scripture  Lessons  to  section  VI,  with  a  review  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Felter's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers.  Thirty- 
four  lessons,  including  exercises  in  simple  addition  and  subtraction. 

4.  Penmanship. 

5.  Original  sentences. 

Class  III. — Nominal  Standing,  two  Years. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Jesse  Baylor.  Frederika  Doenges.* 

Charles  Blackburn.  Augusta  Glockman. 

"William  S.  Gibbs.  Adeline  M.  Gutsell. 

Edwin  D.  Heller.  Matilda  J.  Graves. 

John  Maloney.  Johanna  Knifley. 

Michael  McFaul.  Emma  F.  Keeshan. 

Elmer  E.  Smith.  Eose  Kelly. 

Charles  E.  Stocking.  Olive  M.  Nelson. 

Eugene  Vroman.  Clara  E.  Eosch. 

Carrie  Short. 

Frances  Stubner. 

Males   9 

Females   11 

Total   20 


Taught  by  Weston  Jenkins. 

♦Absent. 
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II. — Actual  standing,  two  years. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  Elementary  Lessons.  The  class  have  gone  over  from  page  101 
to  page  208  of  the  book  illustrating  the  use  of  the  cases,  personal 
pronouns,  prepositions  and  adverbial  phrases,  the  three  rudimentary 
tenses  of  the  verb,  copulative  and  disjunctive  conjunctions,  and 
numerous  idiomatic  expressions. 

2.  Scripture  Lessons,  to  page  thirty-one,  treating  of  the  attributes 
of  God  ;  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  our  sinful  condition  ;  God  the  Creator 
of  all  things;  our  duty  to  God,  to  each  other  ;  the  Creation  ;  Adam 
and  Eve  ;  the  Fall ;  Cain  and  Abel ;  Noah  ;  the  Deluge  ;  Abraham 
and  Isaac  ;  Lot ;  The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  give  the  pupils  some  idea  of  common  units  of 
weight  and  measure.  Special  effort  has  been  made  to  connect  each 
arithmetical  process  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  a  form  of  words 
explanatory  of  the  process. 

Besides  the  studies  enumerated  above,  the  pupils  have  been  practiced 
in  the  description  of  familiar  objects,  and  instruction  has  been  given  in 
the  style  of  language  adapted  to  their  capacity  and  needs,  following 
generally  the  order  of  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons,  and  using  the 
sentences  in  that  book  as  models. 


Class  II. — Nominal  Standing,  two  Years. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Albert  Ballin.  Jane  Williams. 

Francis  Horle.  Ann  E.  Hughes. 

Russell  Smith.  Margaret  E.  Smith. 

Alfred  Emmons.  Eliza  J.  Devoy. 

Richard  Welch.  Adelaide  M.  Klune. 

Thomas  Goodison.  Josephine  M.  Kessler. 

Elnora  Rose. 

Emma  E.  Kentfield. 

Males   6 

Females   8 

Total   14 


Taught  by  Albert  P,  Knight, 
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II. — Standing,  three  years. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons  from  lesson  139th  to  213th, 
embracing  the  definite  article  the,  the  tenses  of  the  substantive  verb, 
is,  has  been,  ivill  he,  etc.,  classification  of  names  according  to  sex: 
pronouns,  nominative,  singular  and  plural ;  objective,  singular  and 
plural,  and  possessive ;  the  preposition  of  denoting  property,  parts 
•of  a  whole,  quantity \  portion  and  measure,  the  verb  to  have,  in  the 
two  senses  of  property  and  of  possession  /  the  preterite  tenses,  both 
in  regular  and  irregular  inflections  ;  impersonal  verbs  ;  the  auxiliary 
verbs,  can,  cannot,  could,  could  not,  may,  must  /  difference  between 
the  verbs  see  and  look,  hear  and  listen  /  the  infinitive  mood,  the 
conjunction  that;  and  many  names  of  objects  illustrated  as  far  as 
practicable  by  cuts.  These  lessons  have  been  carefully  explained, 
committed  to  memory,  and  thoroughly  reviewed. 

2.  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons  from  section  five  to  section  seven, 
the  subjects  of  which  are,  "  God  made  all  things."  "  The  creation." 
"  The  works  of  God  are  wonderful."  The  Lord's  prayer  has  been 
written  out  and  repeated  in  the  sign  language  by  the  class  every 
Sunday. 

.  3.  Elementary  Geography  studied  from  maps  and  not  from  a  text- 
book. The  class  have  learned  the  names  of  all  the  United  States, 
and  of  some  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  therein  ;  of  all  the  oceans  ;  also, 
of  the  capitals  and  the  largest  cities  or  towns  of  ten  of  the  States  ; 
they  can  also,  name  the  territories  and  principal  bays;  they  have 
learned  to  bound  about  ten  of  the  States,  beginning  with  Maine  ;  they 
may  be  able  to  bound  the  others  by  looking  on  the  map. 

4.  Arithmetic.  The  members  of  the  class  have  made  different 
grades  of  progress  according  to  their  natural  aptitude  for  this  study. 
All  have  learned  addition  ;  several  have  learned  subtraction  ;  most 
can  multiply ;  and  two  have  advanced  as  far  as  division. 

5.  Penmanship.  Besides  their  continual  exercise  in  the  use  of  the 
crayon,  they  have  at  certain  times  set  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

6.  Writing  letters  to  their  friends  about  once  a  month. 

7.  Original  compositions,  examples  on  given  words,  little  narra- 
tives, descriptions  of  pictures,  etc. 

8.  Miscellaneous  questions  and  answers,  such  as  will  be  of  daily 
use. 
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Class  I. — Nominal  Standing,  two  Years. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

John  Cunningham.  Mary  Skelly. 

Alexander  Dezendorf.  Mary  Dugan. 

William  K.  Benson.  Kate  C.  Shutc. 

John  A.  Lounsbury.  Frances  Topley.* 

Jacob  Keibentantz. 

John  H.  Dobbs. 

Daniel  McBride. 

David  Fox. 

Augustus  E.  Volker. 

Frederick  Hofman. 

Richard  Herrick. 

Morris  Hannemam 

Patrick  Brennan. 

Males   13 

Females   4 

Total  17 

Taught  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Goodrich. 

II. — Actual  Standing,  four  Years. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons.  They  have  carefully  studied 
from  lesson  119  to  lesson  214,  and  have  twice  reviewed  from  the 
beginning,  during  the  year.  They  have  been  practiced  in  original 
sentences  on  given  words,  and  have  been  required  to  answer 
questions  from  the  book  and  to  recite  in  writing  what  they  have 
learned.  The  writing  of  sentences  or  narratives  on  the  slate,  from 
signs,  has  been  practiced. 

2.  Arithmetic.  Felter's  First  Lessons  in  lumbers ;  daily  exercises 
in  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication.  Most  of  them  have 
become  quite  ready  in  the  three  ground  rules.  They  all  can  count, 
and  write  down  numbers  in  figures  and  words,  from  one  to  one 
thousand,  and  from  one  to  one  hundred,  by  the  Roman  method  of 
notation,  by  letters. 

3.  Composition.  Letter  writing  once  a  month.  Short  stories, 
composed  from  signs,  or  from  their  own  mental  stores.  They  fre- 
quently write  original  sentences  on  various  subjects. 

*  Absent. 
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4.  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons.  They  have  committed  to  memory 
section  five,  to  section  eight  of  part  one,  and  section  four  of  the 
second  part.    They  can  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer. 


INTEKMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 
Class  YIIL — Nominal  Standing,  three  Years. 


I.  —  Names. 


Males. 

Females. 

West  Washington  Gray. 

Lueka  Odell. 

•Tamps  O'Neil 

Helen  M.  Ives. 

Frederick  Adner. 

Josephine  Goodman. 

Jose  Gil  Perez. 

Louisa  Souine. 

"Richard  C  Sherwood 

Mary  A.  DowTein. 

John  Welsh. 

Jane  Boughton. 

VJTCCI  ciC     II  .    J-JL.     Y  clllilCOO. 

William  Coleman. 

Theodoric  Maehrlein. 

Josias  M.  Dovale. 

Thomas  M.  Heydon. 

Patrick  Smith. 

Henry  M.  Clackett. 

Charles  D.  Newton. 

Nathan  M.  Morse. 

Ernest  S.  Smylie  * 

Charles  A.  Pimm.* 

Charles  H.  Baxter.* 

Mai  p,s  

Total  

Taught  by  G.  C.  W.  Gamage. 

II. — Actual  standing,  three  years. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  Elementary  Lessons.  From  lesson  180  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
embracing  present  and  past  participles,  present  tenses,  names  with 
and  without  cuts,  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, a  vocabulary,  and  reading  lessons. 

*Absent. 
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2.  Course  of  Instruction. — Part  III.  Since  the  4th  of  April, 
the  class  has  gone  over  one  chapter,  as  far  as  page  twenty,  embracing 
the  history  of  man,  viz.,  infancy,  childhood  and  youth* 

3.  Composition.  Exercises  in  simple  stories  from  signs,  and  in 
forming  sentences  on  given  phrases  and  words. 

4.  Arithmetic.    Addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication. 

5.  Penmanship. 

6.  Scripture  Lessons.  Finished  from  section  two  to  section  ten, 
and  reviewed,  embracing  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah, 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  Lot,  Pebekah,  Jacob,  Rachel  and  Joseph. 


Class  YII. — Nominal  Standing,    thkee  Years. 
I. — Names. 


Males. 

Females. 

William  H.  Willetts. 

Margaret  Good. 

Ebenezer  J.  Cary. 

Margaret  Wissenger. 

Greenleaf  Delha^en. 

Emma  Terry. 

Charles  Everts. 

Ellen  Brown. 

William  H.  Beckett. 

Posanna  Kerley. 

David  Willetts. 

Henry  A.  Heller. 

John  A.  New  by. 

John  B.  Warne. 

Michael  Brodie. 

Clarence  E.  Barton. 

John  Lesch. 

John  H.  Leonard. 

Frederick  Clough. 

• 

John  F.  Donnelly. 

Charles  Y.  Bodine. 

Mali*  

Total  

Taught  by  Charles  W.  Yan  Tassell. 

II. — Actual  standing,  four  years,  except  some  dropped  from  higher 

classes. 

Pemark.  This  class  was  made  up  from  the  more  backward  pupils 
of  their  year,  and  though  there  are  a  few  bright  pupils  in  it,  the 
majority  of  the  class  are  naturally  very  slow  in  learning. 
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III. — Studies. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  "Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Part  III,"  the  first  nine  sections  studied  and  reviewed,  embracing 
w  The  History  of  Man,"  in  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood  and 
old  age,  with  inflections  of  verbs  and  illustrative  phrases,  and  the 
chapter  on  the  comparison  of  adjectives. 

2.  Geography.  They  have  learned  the  names  of  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  of  the  great  lakes.  They  will  answer  geographical 
questions  written  on  cards,  and  distributed,  at  hazard,  so  as  to  give  a 
different  question  to  each. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Most  of  the  class  have  been  practiced  in  addition, 
subtraction  and  multiplication.  The  more  backward  have  been  exer- 
cised only  in  addition. 

4.  Grammar.  They  have  been  practiced  in  distinguishing  the 
parts  of  speech  by  means  of  the  grammatical  symbols  placed  over 
each  word,  and  also  in  writing  sentences  on  the  models  of  the  essen- 
tial sentences  invented  by  Professor  Peet,  as  exhibited  in  the  charts 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  school  room. 

5.  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons.  The  seven  sections  of  the  first 
part,  embracing  the  existence,  attributes  and  works  of  God,  our 
duties  to  God  and  to  each  other  and  our  need  of  a  Savior;  and  ten 
sections  of  the  second  part,  giving  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain 
and  Abel,  The  Flood,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Lot,  Rebekah,  Jacob  and 
Rachel,  and  Joseph.  They  have  learned  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer 
both  in  words  and  signs. 

6.  Compositions.  They  have  been  exercised  daily  in  writing  sen- 
tences on  given  words  and  phrases,  and  in  writing  short  and  simple 
stories  from  signs.  They  have  written  letters  to  their  friends  about 
once  a  month. 

7.  Penmanship.    Exercises  twice  a  week. 


Class  YI. — Nominal  Standing,  three  Years. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Alexander  Goldvogel.  Christiana  Swertman. 

Frederick  Griffin.  Margaret  T.  Barry. 

Charles  S.  Doane.  Elizabeth  A.  Barry. 

Henry  Hadden.  Louisa  R.  Maulick. 

William  A.  White.  Mary  Waetge. 

George  Piano,  Jr.  Cornelia  A.  Reid. 
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Males.  Female. 

William  De  Groot  Fry.  Elizabeth  Ann  Penrose.* 

Louis  T.  Voorhees. 

John  Manahan. 

Anthony  Meerschaum. 

Michael  McCaffrey. 

Solomon  Schloss. 

James  K.  Watson. 

Males   13 

Females   7 

Total  '   20 

Taught  by  Jeremiah  W.  Conklin. 

II. — A  ctual  standing,  six  and  seven  years. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  Course  of  Instruction.  Part  III.  This  class  have  finished  and 
reviewed  the  first  fifty-one  pages,  embracing  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  manhood,  old  age,  and  words  and  phrases  illustrated. 
They  can  answer  questions  on  the  lessons,  and  write  from  memory 
such  lessons.  They  can  also  form  sentences  on  given  words  and 
phrases  from  the  "  Course  of  Instruction."  They  have  been  prac- 
ticed on  comparison  of  equality,  inferiority  and  superiority,  irregular 
comparatives  and  superlatives,  and  comparatives  and  superlatives 
qualified  by  other  words. 

2.  Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic.  Embracing  writing  on  the  slates,  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  short  division  and  long  division, 

3.  Scripture  Lessons.  Part  II ;  from  section  1  to  section  18, 
embracing  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  The  Flood,  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  Lot,  Pebekah,  Jacob,  Jacob's  dream,  Jacob's  meeting  Rachel 
at  the  well,  Joseph,  Moses,  the  ten  commandments,  Joshua,  the 
Judges,  Puth,  Samuel  and  Saul,  David,  Absalom  and  Solomon. 

4.  Translation  into  written  language  of  narratives  given  in  natural 
signs. 

5.  Miscellaneous  questions  and  answers. 

6.  Penmanship.  Half  an  hour's  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  pen 
every  morning. 

Remarks. — This  class  embraces  some  of  the  first  pupils  admitted  under  the  act  of 
April,  1863,  at  ages  varying  from  six  to  nine  years.  Their  progress  will  show  what 
can  be  done  by  a  diligent  and  experienced  teacher  with  pupils  beginning  at  that 
early  age. 

*Absent. 
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Class  Y. — Nominal  Standing,  four  Years. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Ponciano  Arriaga.*  Eliza  Edelman. 

John  Brennan.  Hanatha  Henry. 

David  B.  Banta.  Harriet  Lindley. 

Thomas  Holland.  Margaret  Mahoney. 

Charles  W.  Lawton.  Caroline  Meiselbach. 

John  Mages.  Mary  Binehart. 

John  McLaughlin.  Catherine  Streiner. 

George  W.  Smith.  Matilda  Seaton. 

John  Smith.  Julia  M.  Higgins. 
James  D.  Shelton. 

Henry  Stengele.  • 
William  Spink. 
Wallace  F.  Howell. 

Males   13 

Females   9 

Total   22 

Taught  by  Miss  J.  L.  Ensign. 

II. — Actual  standing,  five  years. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  Course  of  Instruction.  Part  III.  Embracing  the  history  of  man  ; 
the  chapter  on  compassion,  containing  eighteen  sections,  and  the 
third  chapter  on  the  history  of  animals. 

2.  Composition.  The  construction  of  sentences,  embodying  words 
and  idioms  which  occurred  in  the  text ;  also  sentences  after  a  given 
model,  as  illustrated  by  grammatical  symbols  ;  description  of  objects, 
and  letter  writing. 

3.  Geography.    A  few  definitions  of  terms. 

4.  Arithmetic.  All  the  class  have  mastered  the  four  ground  rules, 
and  some  of  the  members  have  commenced  the  study  of  fractions. 

5.  Penmanship.  After  the  Spencerian  method,  in  lessons  of  half 
an  hour  each,  three  times  a  week. 

6.  Scripture  Lessons.  Fifteen  sections  in  Part  II,  and  reviewed 
from  the  beginning.  Embracing  the  more  important  and  interesting 
facts  in  Bible  history  from  Adam  to  the  first  king  of  Israel. 

*  Has  left  the  institution. 
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Class  IY. — Nominal  Standing,  four  Years. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Albert  Frank  Bonney.  Margaretta  Bauer. 

Nye  Brown.  Elizabeth  Dulong. 

Stephen  Porter  Field.  Frances  Ann  Farrell. 

Lewis  Frigheit.  Elizabeth  Isabella  Hull. 

Elbert  Conkjin  Ketcham.  Mary  Elizabeth  King. 

Adam  Milbier.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Woodworth. 

William  Myers. 
James  Thomas  Pierce. 
John  J.  Sarsfield. 
Michael  Sullivan. 
Alten  Tulloch. 
William  Warner. 

Males   12 

Females   6 

Total   18 

Taught  by  John  P.  Burnet. 

II. — Actual  standing. 
Four  years,  except  two  transferred  from  the  class  above. 

III. — Studies. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction — Part  III.  The  class  have 
gone  as  far  as  page  ninety-one,  embracing  the  History  of  Man,  the 
chapter  on  Comparison  of  Adjectives,  and  the  History  of  Quadrupeds. 
They  have  reviewed  the  greater  part  of  what  they  have  learned. 
They  can  give  examples  on  comparison,  both  with  regular  and  irre- 
gular comparatives  and  superlatives,  and  with  qualifying  words. 
Questions  written  on  cards  have  been  provided  to  test  their  knowl- 
edge of  these  three  chapters  of  Part  III. 

2.  Scripture  Lessons  of  Dr.  Peet.  In  this  book  they  have  advanced 
as  far  as  section  17  of  Part  2,  embracing  in  the  first  part,  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  our  need  of  a  Savior,  our  duties  to 
God,  and  to  each  other,  and  the  wonderful  works  of  God  in  the 
creation  ;  and  in  the  second  part  the  history  in  brief  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
Cain  and  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Rachel,  Joseph, 
Moses  (including  the  ten  commandments),  Joshua,  Samson,  Ruth, 
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Samuel,  Saul,  David,  Absalom  and  Solomon.  Last  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Day,  they  had  a  special  lesson  on  the  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  They  have  all  committed  to  memory  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  the  golden  rule.  A  portion  of  this  little  book  of  Scripture 
Lessons  is  given  to  them  to  be  committed  to  memory  every  Sunday, 
and  carefully  explained  and  illustrated.  The  first  part  was  learned 
by  them  long  ago,  but  it  has  been  judged  important  to  keep  itgL 
main  points  of  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  the  historical  facts  of  the 
second  part,  fresh  in  their  memories  by  frequent  reviews.  Questions 
written  on  cards  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Penmanship.  They  all  write  rapidly  and  legibly,  most  of  them 
neatly.  They  take  occasionally  half  an  hour  of  practice.  Their 
writing  books  will  be  shown. 

4.  Arithmetic.  Daily  exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division.  Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic  has  been  used  in 
part  for  examples  and  questions ;  but  the  teacher  has,  for  the  most 
part,  preferred  to  give  original  questions.  Nearly  all  the  class  can 
readily  solve  questions  in  the  four  ground  rules,  even  if  involving 
many  figures,  and  some  can  add  and  subtract  very  simple  fractions. 
A  few  find  it  difficult  to  manage  division.  Some  pains  have  been 
taken  to  practice  them  in  solving  such  questions  as  will  oblige  them 
to  exercise  their  own  powers  of  thinking  in  finding  out  what  rule  or 
rules  the  question  fails  under.  As  in  their  other  exercises,  cards  are 
used  that  each  may  have  a  different  question. 

5.  Geography.  The  teacher  has,  within  a  few  weeks,  given  them 
a  brief  abridgment  of  geography  in  manuscript,  illustrated  by  wall 
maps  and  by  a  globe.  Most  of  them  will  readily  point  out  the  con- 
tinents, oceans  and  zones  on  the  map  of  the  world,  and  the  States, 
principal  cities,  great  lakes  and  great  rivers  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States.  They  can  answer  in  writing  many  questions  in  geography, 
specimens  of  which  are  written  on  cards. 

6.  Writing  letters  about  once  in  two  weeks.  The  teacher  usually 
aids  them  in  describing  correctly,  incidents  that  happened  within 
their  knowledge ;  and  gives  them,  when  they  ask,  the  words  and 
phrases  proper  to  convey  accurately  their  wishes  and  greetings  to 
their  friends. 

7.  Independent  Compositions.  Original  stories,  sentences  to  illus- 
trate given  words,  descriptions  of  pictures,  etc.,  have  been  practiced 
occasionally.    Specimens  will  be  shown. 

8.  Manuscript  lessons  daily,  including  items  of  news  from  the 
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daily  and  weekly  papers;  anecdotes  of  persons  and  animals;  abridg- 
ments of  stories,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  a  style  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  pupils  ;  sentences  illustrating  new  words  and 
phrases,  etc.  These  lessons  prepared  daily  by  the  teacher,  are 
usually  dictated  by  a  monitor,  while  the  teacher  is  engaged  in  cor- 
recting slates  or  otherwise.  The  dictation  is  sometimes  by  signs, 
but  oftener  by  the  manual  alphabet.  In  the  latter  case  the  pupils 
are  required  to  translate  the  words  into  signs.  The  object  of  these 
lessons  is  to  enlarge  their  stores  of  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
words  and  forms  of  expression,  both  the  meaning  and  correct  order  of 
words,  familiar  by  frequent  repetition. 

9.  Explanation  of  business  terms,  and  of  words  and  phrases  often 
used  in  handbills  and  placards,  and  the  like.  A  mere  beginning  lias 
been  made  in  this.  The  teacher  proposes  to  carry  out  the  idea  fully 
hereafter  ;  and  add  explanations  of  legal  proceedings ;  the  objects  of 
different  kind  of  public  meetings  ;  elections  ;  mode  of  settling  boun- 
dary disputes,  etc. 

10.  A  beginning  lias  been  made  in  history  and  biography,  by  giv- 
ing them  some  notions  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  character 
and  life  of  Washington  and  the  late  civil  war,  etc. 

11.  Familiar  Questions  and  Answers.  A  number  of  these  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  use  among  their  friends  during  the  vacation. 
Each  is  to  take  with  him  a  copy  written  out  by  himself ;  also  a  copy 
of  a  condensed  journal  or  summary  of  the  events  of  the  academic 
year,  June,  1869,  to  June,  1870. 


Class  III. — Nominal 
I.— 

Males. 

John  Fitzpatrick. 
Isaac  Cheney. 
George  E.  Clark. 
James  Kane. 
Henry  Miller. 
James  Jones. 
John  R.  Smith. 
John  P.  Styles,  Jr. 
Zaccheus  Dinehart. 
William  A.  "Watts. 
Abram  Yan  Wyck. 


Standing,  four  Years. 
Names. 

Females. 

Mary  H.  Barnett. 
Ehoda  A.  Peabody. 
Louisa  A.  Woodward. 
Eva  A.  Davis. 
Alice  M.  Lighthart. 
Julia  Smith. 
Louisa  Neiser. 
Isabella  Farragher. 
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Males   11 

Females   8 

Total   19 

Taught  by  C.  S.  Newell,  Jr. 

II. — Actual  standing,  five  years. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons.  Twelve  sections  in  the  second  part 
containing  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  the  flood,  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  Lot,  Rebekah,  Jacob,  Jacob's  dream,  Jacob  meets  Rachel  at  the 
well,  Joseph,  Moses,  and  the  ten  commandments,  with  a  thorough 
review.  The  questions  and  answers  on  cards  have  been  repeated  a 
good  many  times. 

2.  Dr.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction — Part  III.  From  the  third  sec- 
tion to  the  last  of  the  history  of  man,  youth,  manhood,  old  age,  in- 
flections of  verbs  and  words  and  phrases  illustrated ;  the  chapter  on 
comparison,  including  comparison  of  eqality,  of  inferiority  and 
superiority ;  the  superlative  formation  of  the  comparative  and 
superlative  ;  irregular  comparatives  and  superlatives  ;  comparatives 
and  superlatives  qualified  by  other  words ;  comparison  of  number, 
measure  and  weight ;  and  familiar  expressions  ;  the  third  chapter  on 
animals,  embracing  "  animals  in  general,"  classes  of  animals,  and 
quadrupeds  to  section  fifty -seven. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  notation  and  numera- 
tion, addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication.  The  pupils  are 
divided  into  two  divisions  according  to  their  abilities. 

4.  Composition.  Original  sentences  on  words  and  phrases  occurring 
in  the  text-books.  Answers  to  questions,  narratives  from  signs. 
Letter  writing.    Exercises  about  once  a  month. 

5.  Penmanship.    Daily  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

Class  II. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Charles  Burns,  Eleanor  Bousfield, 

William  Carroll,  Lousia  Clum, 

Marsena  E.  Cheeseman,  Helen  E.  Hanchet, 

John  C.  Cottman,  Emma  V.  Reed, 

Henry  Frey,  Mary  Ann  Riley, 
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Males.  Females. 

W.  Franklin  Hall,  Anna  A.  Van  Arsdale, 

Oscar  N.  Hotaling,  Ellen  Wills. 

Samuel  M.  Johnson, 
Chester  Q.  Mann, 
Eichard  McCloskey,* 
Herman  H.  Sharts, 
Steph  en  Sinclair, 
Frederick  Streiner. 

Males   13 

Females   ...  7 

Total   20 

Taught  by  Miss  Isabel  Yan  Dewater. 

II. — Nominal  and  actual  standing ,  five  years. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  Course  of  Instruction  Part  III.  of  Dr.  Peet,  to  the  115th  page, 
containing  the  history  of  animals,  including  quadrupeds,  birds,  ser- 
pents and  reptiles. 

2.  Geography.    Guyot's  Elementary,  twenty-five  pages. 

3.  Arithmetic.  The  four  ground  rules.  Some  of  the  pupils  are 
more  advanced  than  the  others,  and  these  have  learned  to  solve  sim- 
ple problems. 

4.  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons.  The  class  have  studied  this  year 
ten  sections,  embracing  the  birth,  life,  preaching  and  death  of  our 
Saviour,  and  including  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

5.  Penmanship. 

6.  Composition  on  simple  subjects.  Writing  letters  to  their  friends 
about  once  a  month. 

Classs  I. — Nominal  Standing,  Five  Years. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Albert  Beverly,*  Caroline  Bamberger, 

Albert  A.  Dodge,  Margaret  Bayer, 

Henry  Elliott,  Christina  Bodine,* 

Thomas  J.  Godfrey,  Emma  Y.  Spencer, 

James  Hogan,  Harriet  Sullivan, 

*  Absent. 
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Males. 


Females. 


John  F.  Matteson, 
Charles  A.  Smith, 
William  H.  Scott, 
Guerdon  B.  Taylor, 
0.  F.  Woolever. 


Elizabeth  Taylor, 
Margaret  A.  Youell. 


Males  . . 
Females 


11 
7 


Total 


18 


Taught  by  F.  D.  Clarke. 

II. — Actual  standing,  six  years. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.,  comprising  "  The 
History  of  Man,  Infancy,  Childhood,  Youth,  Manhood,  Old  Age ;" 
inflections  of  verbs,  words  and  phrases  illustrated ;  comparison  of 
equality,  of  inferiority  and  superiority ;  the  superlative,  irregular 
comparatives  and  superlatives ;  comparison  of  number,  weight  and 
measure,  extending  to  the  fiftieth  page;  development  of  the  verb; 
concord  of  tenses;  the  present  tenses;  perfect  tenses;  imperfect, 
tenses ;  the  inceptive  forms  of  the  verb ;  infinitives  and  participles. 
Pages  133  to  180. 

2.  Composition.  Writing  original  sentences  from  given  words,,  as* 
a  test  of  comprehension,  narratives  and  letters. 

3.  Geography.  "  Guyot's  Elementary,"  fifty-five  pages.  An 
introduction  to  geography,  describing  the  different  uses  of  land  and 
water,  shape  of  the  earth,  etc. ;  an  explanation  of  maps,  illustrated 
by  a  map  of  their  school-room ;  civil  geography,  embracing  the 
various  occupations  of  people,  trade,  commerce,  etc.  Part  II.  "  Our 
country,  how  divided,  and  the  general  geography  of  the  United 


4.  Arithmetic.  Felter's,  to  page  130.  The  four  ground  rules,  and 
Roman  notation. 

5.  The  Bible.  The  class  have  committed  to  memory  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  chapters  five,  six  and  seven  of  Matthew. 

6.  Articulation  has  had  some  time  devoted  to  it,  but  as  these  pupils 
are  generally  past  the  age  most  favorable  to  this  branch  of  education 
the  results  have  not  been  very  encouraging,  except  with  one  or  two. 


States." 


*  Absent. 


[Assem.  No.  14.] 
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SENIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Class  V. — Nominal  standing,  six  yeaes. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Michael  Whalen,  Martha  Maxwell, 

Abbey  Koffman,  Martha  Pimm,* 

Charles  O'Brien,  Grace  H.  Hastings, 

John  Lancier,  Nellie  M.  Kevitt, 

Frederick  L.  Doenges,  Mary  C.  Holly, 

August  Kowald,  Mary  D.  Peabody, 

James  E.  Doran,  Leonora  C.  Gray, 

James  Russell,*  Mary  Fullam, 

Roscoe  S.  Munger.  Julia  A.  Whalen, 

Ella  S.  Sprague. 

Males   10 

Females   11 

Total   21 

Taught  by  Alphonso  Johnson. 

II. — Actual  standing,  six  years. 

The  majority  of  the  class  have  been  under  instruction  six  years, 
and  some  for  a  less  period. 

III. — Studies. 

1.  "Dr.  Peet's  History  of  the  United  States."  The  first  seven 
chapters  of  this  history  have  been  studied  and  thoroughly  reviewed. 
The  subjects  embraced  in  these  chapters  are  the  discovery  of  America ; 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Florida  by  the  Spaniards  ;  the  abori- 
gines of  the  United  States ;  the  sending  of  a  colony  to  North  Carolina 
by  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh ;  the  settlement  of  Virginia ;  the  settlement 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  by  the  Dutch ;  the  settlement  of  the 
pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 

2.  Composition.  Seventy  pages  of  Dr.  Peet's  course,  part  second, 
have  been  taught  to  the  class ;  letter- writing  about  once  a  month  ; 
short  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  persons ;  writing  stories 
and  the  news  of  the  day  from  signs.  In  addition  to  all  this  they  have 
been  required  to  write  a  journal  every  day,  and  to  copy  it  in  a  book. 


*  Absent. 
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3.  Geography.  u  Guyot's  Elementary,"  including  an  introduction 
to  geography  ;  various  occupations  of  the  people  ;  geographical  defini- 
tions, in  the  first  part ;  and  in  the  second  part,  a  description  of  our 
country,  the  United  States. 

4.  Arithmetic.  "  Felter's  Practical."  Division  first  of  the  class 
have  gone  over  fractions,  United  States  money  and  interest,  and  are 
able  to  solve  problems. 

5.  Penmanship.   Spencerian  system. 

6.  The  Bible.  The  first  four  chapters  of  the  gospel  according  to 
St.  Mark  have  been  committed  to  memory  by  the  class,  and  they  are 
able  to  write  from  memory  any  portion  of  them. 


Class  IV. — Nominal  standing,  six  tears. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

John  W.  Bessac,  Isabella  Conover, 

Henry  S.  Davoue,  Margaret  Crowley, 

Matthew  Irwin,  Eliza  Calhoun, 

Edwin  Royal,  Kate  Heaton, 

James  Witbeck,  Eliza  Mountain, 

James  Walters,  Mary  Mills, 

John  Partington,  Mary  Rogers, 

John  Y.  Sherwood.  Lurissa  Place, 

Males   8 

Females   8 

Total   16 

Taught  by  Miss  Isabella  H.  Ransom. 

II. — Actual  standing,  seven  years. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  Geography.    "  Guyot's  Elementary,"  finished  and  reviewed. 

2.  History.  "Parley's  Universal."  The  class  have  gone  over 
twenty-three  chapters,  containing  an  account  of  the  Moorish  conquest 
of  Spain,  and  wars  which  followed ;  the  Spanish  Inquisition ;  the 
origin  of  the  French  nation  ;  the  Crusades  ;  a  description  of  the 
feudal  system  and  knight  errantry;  the  French  revolution  ;  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  a  brief  history  of  Portugal. 

3.  Arithmetic.  "  Felter's  Intermediate."  The  attainments  of  the 
pupils  in  this  study  were  found  so  varied  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  term  that  no  classification  was  attempted  by  the  teacher.  While 
some,  therefore,  have  proceeded  as  far  as  interest,  others  have  not  yet 
mastered  the  four  fundamental  rules. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons.  The  class  have  studied  sixteen  lessons ;  these 
cover  the  leading  events  in  the  lite  of  Christ  up  to  the  time  of  the 
transfiguration. 

5.  Penmanship. 

6.  Composition  ;  letter  writing. 

Class  III. — Nominal  Standing,  Seven  Years. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Martin  Brown,  Mary  J.  Foster, 

George  W.  Burrucker,  Mary  J.  Gass,* 

James  B.  Doane,  Catharine  Miller,* 

Eugene  W.  Ehle,  Mary  E.  Nelson,* 

Thomas  For  an,*  Eva  B.  Pierce, 

Frederick  B.  Gillett,  Ella  E.  Whitney, 

John  Heywood,  Margaret  A.  Woolever, 

Frederick  H.  King,  Hannah  H.  Wright. 

James  C.  Bitter, 
John  Tooley.* 

Males   10 

Females   8 

Total   18 


Taught  by  Kowland  B.  Lloyd. 

II. — Actual  Standing,  seven  years. 
III. — Studies. 

1.  History.  Peets'  History  of  the  United  States,  embracing  the 
discovery  of  America,  by  Christopher  Columbus,  and  the  early  settle- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

2.  Geography.  Guyot's  Elementary,  completed.  From  this  text 
book  the  class  have  learned  a  considerable  number  of  geographical 
definitions ;  the  occupations  of  mankind ;  a  general  view  of  the 
lands  and  waters  of  the  world,  with  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  soil,  climate,  products,  cities  and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  each  continent. 

*  Absent. 
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3.  Arithmetic.  Felter's  Practical.  The  attainments  of  the  class 
in  this  branch  of  science,  are  various.  All,  however,  have  learned 
the  four  fundamental  rules,  and  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  fractions.  A  few  have  gone  beyond  this,  through 
complex  and  decimal  fractions,  United  States  money,  avoirdupois 
weight,  long,  square  and  cubic  measure. 

4.  The  Bible.  Selections  from  the  Gospel ;  embracing  in  chrono- 
logical order  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
These  have  been  committed  to  memory  and  will  be  written  out  on 
the  distribution  of  cards. 

5.  Composition.  Daily  exercises  in  writing  on  various  subjects 
suggested  by  the  teacher,  or  in  combining  certain  words  and  phrases 
in  sentences  occasionally  as  they  have  come  to  notice  in  the  text 
books  or  in  general  reading. 

Class  II. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Harrison  A.  Burt,*  Lydia  Conover, 

Frederick  N.  Cocaigne,  Mary  C.  F.  Green, 

Charles  Field,  Margaret  McKeough, 

Richard  Gelder,  Bella  C.  Moore, 

William  F.  Genet,  Elizabeth  Murphy, 

Wilson  M.  Head,  Harriet  E.  Reed. 

William  Hebing, 
William  A.  Jackson, 
Charles  Malkmus, 
Henry  McClave, 
Samuel  Moses,* 
James  Pettit, 
James  Sullivan, 
Hiram  West.* 

Males   14 

Females   6 

Total   20 

Taught  by  Henry  D.  Reaves. 

II. — Standing. 

Seven  years,  except  five  who  with  this  term  complete  their  eight 
years. 

*  Absent. 
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III. — Studies. 

1.  History.  Parley's  Universal  history.  The  history  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  London  and  other  cities  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  origin  of  the  British  nation  and  the 
several  dynasties  down  to  the  revolution  of  1688  and  other  matters. 

2.  Geography.  Gnyot's  Geographical  Series.  In  the  introduction 
hey  have  finished  thirteen  journeys,  embracing  North  America  and 

the  West  Indies. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Felter's  Practical  Arithmetic.  Addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division  of  fractions,  the  United  States 
money,  compound  denominate  numbers,  English  money,  different 
weights  and  measures,  and  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  compound  numbers  and  interest. 

4.  The  Biole.  Five  chapters,  namely,  St.  Matthew,  6,  7,  8,  9  and 
10,  containing  part  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  a  record  of 
most  of  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

5.  Composition.  They  have  been  exercised  in  writing  sentences 
on  given  phrases  from  Parley's  Universal. 

6.  Reading.  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  second  part  of  the  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion and  Sargent's  Reader. 

Class  I. 
I. — Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Gorham  D.  Abbott,  Josephine  Anderson,* 

William  H.  Blood,  Alice  L.  Austin,* 

Edwin  F.  Frost,  Caroline  Brown, 

Waldron  H.  Halsey,*  Aurelia  C.  C.  DesRochers, 

George  W.  Hopkins,  Margaret  J.  Flannery, 

Spencer  D.  Newkirk,  Mary  E.  Hagadorn, 

Paxton  Pollard,  Emeline  G.  Jennings,* 

Francis  E.  Robinson,  Margaret  B.  Lawrence,* 

William  E.  Schenck,  Jennie  P.  Leach, 

Cornelius  Sughrue,  Annie  Lewis, 

Charles  O.  Upham.  Harriet  J.  Roe. 

Males   11 

Females   11 

Total   22 

Taught  by  Henry  Winter  Syle. 

*  Absent, 
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II. — Standing,  eight  years. 

III. — Studies. 

1.  The  Bible.    St.  Luke,  chapters  22-24. 

2.  The  English  language.    Grammar  and  composition. 

3.  Natural  Philosophy — Cooley's.    Properties  of  matter  at  rest, 
i     and  (by  an  advanced  division),  laws  of  motion. 

4.  History  of  England.  "  Parley's  Universal  History,"  pp.  480-551. 

5.  History  of  the  United  States.  "  Guyot's  Common  School  Geo- 
graphy," pp.  105-107. 

6.  Arithmetic.  Fractions  and  interest.  Felter's  Practical.  "  Peet's 
Decimals".    Commercial  Arithmetic — "  Emerson's,"  Part  II. 

7.  Book-keeping.    "  Thomas'  Single  Entry,"  Parts  I,  II,  III. 

I.— The  Bible. 

St.  Luke's  Gospel,  chapters  22-24,  containing  180  verses,  com- 
mitted to  memory.  The  parallel  passages  read.  Topics :  The  last 
supper ;  the  betrayal,  arrest,  trial,  crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of 
our  blessed  Saviour ;  His  subsequent  interviews  with  His  disciples, 
and  His  glorious  ascension. 

2. — The  English  Language. 

(A.)  Grammar,  (a.)  A  brief  set  of  definitions  and  rules,  by  the 
instructor,  (b.)  Drill  in  inflection  and  in  the  analysis  of  sentences, 
with  the  symbols,  (<?.)  The  development  of  the  verb,  in  Dr.  Peet's 
Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.  (d.)  A  manuscript  syntax  of  the 
noun  and  pronoun,  by  the  principal. 

(B.)  Composition,  (a.)  Almost  daily  exercise  in  writing  sentences, 
embodying  given  words,  phrases,  and  grammatical  forms.  All  the 
important  phrases  in  the  history  read  were  thus  made  familiar. 
(b.)  Occasional  exercise  in  writing  anecdotes  from  dictation  in  signs. 
(c.)  Compositions  on  given  topics,  often  in  the  form  of  essays  comparing 
persons  and  events  mentioned  in  the  history  studied,    (d.)  Letters. 

3. — Natural  Philosophy. 

This  subject  was  only  commenced  February  1,  1870,  with  Cooley's 
Text-book. 

(A.)  Part  I,  introduction,  and  chapters  1,  2,  pp.  17-78,  embracing 
properties  of  matter  at  rest  was  studied  by  the  whole  class. 
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(B.)  Part  II,  chapter  3,  sections  1,  2,  pp.  81-104,  embracing  the 
laws  of  motion,  was  then  studied  by  a  select  division. 

Topics. 

(A.)  Properties  of  Matter  at  Rest. 
Distinction  between  physical  and  chemical  properties.  The  four 
fundamental  ideas  of  physics,  viz.,  molecule,  inertia,  attraction,  and 
repulsion.  The  four  most  common  physical  varieties  of  attraction, 
viz.,  gravitation,  cohesion,  adhesion,  and  capillary  force,  with  the  laws 
of  gravitation  and  of  capillarity.  The  three  physical  forms  of  matter, 
viz.,  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  with  the  characteristics  of  each, 
viz.,  of  solids,  hardness,  tenacity,  malleability,  ductility,  and  crystal- 
line form  ;  of  liquids,  mobility  ;  of  gases,  compressibility  and  expan- 
sibility. 

The  four  principles  of  the  pressure  of  liquids  at  rest,  viz.  (1.)  Equal- 
ity of  internal  pressure  in  all  directions,  causing  the  surface  to  be  con- 
vex, and  maintaining  the  level  of  water  in  pipes.  (2.)  Pressure  on 
the  vessels  holding  them.  (3.)  Upward  pressure  on  an  immersed 
solid  (principle  of  Archimedes),  producing  floating  or  loss  of  weight. 
(4.)  Transmission  of  pressure.  Specific  gravity ;  the  various  methods 
of  finding  it.  Pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Relation  between  the 
weight  and  volume  of  gas,  affected  by  pressure  and  by  temperature. 

Instruments  described  :  The  hydrometer,  hydrostatic  press,  barome- 
ter and  siphons,  and  the  common  forcing  and  air  pumps. 

(B.)  Laws  of  Motion. 

Newton's  three  laws.  Motion  produced  by  a  single  force :  (1.)  Uni- 
form ;  (2.)  Uniformly  accelerated,  as  in  falling  bodies.  Motion  pro- 
duced by  more  than  one  force  :  (1.)  Rectilinear,  the  parallelogram  of 
forces,  composition  and  resolution,  parallel  forces,  center  of  gravity; 
(2.)  Curved  projectiles. 

To  insure  the  full  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  of 
motion,  and  the  methods  of  finding  specific  gravity,  a  large  number 
of  problems,  selected  and  original  with  the  instructor,  were  worked 
out  numerically. 

Every  topic  treated  was  illustrated  experimentally,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable with  the  limited  supply  of  apparatus  at  command.  Xot  only 
was  this  done  during  the  first  study  and  the  review  of  the  subject, 
but  also  at  the  close  of  the  review  a  course  of  experiments  was  given 
covering  the  whole  ground  traversed,  and  extending  through  several 
sessions  of  an  hour  or  two  each. 
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4. — History  of  England. 

Parley's  Universal  History,  pages  480-551,  chapters  139-158, 
giving  an  account  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

Large  portions  of  Dickens'  Child's  History  of  England  were  read 
to  the  class  in  signs. 

5. — History  of  the  United  States. 

The  brief  but  comprehensive  and  admirably  written  outline  in 
Guyot's  Common  School  Geography,  pages  105-107. 

6.  — Arithmetic. 

Felter's  Practical  Arithmetic.  After  a  rapid  review  of  the  funda- 
mental rules,  the  class  studied  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  fractions,  and  interest,  commencing  with  the  instruc- 
tor and  continuing  with  Mr.  H.  D.  Reaves. 

The  whole  class  went  through  the  principal's  "Monograph  on 
Decimal  Fractions,"  with  the  instructor,  near  the  end  of  the  year. 

7.  — Book-keeping. 

Thomas'  System  of  Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry.  The  boys  all 
went  through  Part  III,  having  finished  Parts  I  and  II  last  year.  The 
girls  wrote  Parts  I  and  II,  and  some  of  them  Part  III. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTICULATION. 


Males. 

Adolphus  Ekartd, 
Adolphus  Hankinson, 
George  S.  Hunt, 
George  Kreibal, 
¥m.  B.  Magill. 


Class  III. 
I. — Names. 

Females. 

Annie  Conklin, 
Alice  Dickinson, 
Hattie  S.  Johnson, 
Ella  Mcllvaine* 
Rachel  Mcllvaine, 
Ida  Sands, 
Lucy  Waldron, 
Sarah  P.  "Weston.* 


*Absent. 
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Males  .  . 
Females 


5 
8 


Total 


13 


Taught  by  Miss  H.  E.  Hamilton. 

II. — Standing. 
From  four  months  to  four  years. 


III. — Studies. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary  Course  of  Instruction,  Parts  II  and  III.  > 

2.  Dr.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III,  chapters  one,  two  and 
part  of  three,  inclusive,  comprising  the  history  of  man,  comparisons, 
and,  to  page  103,  of  history  of  animals. 

3.  Geography.  In  Guyot's  Elementary  Geography,  the  more 
advanced  pupils  have  studied  and  reviewed  Part  I,  and  section  one 
of  Part  II.  They  can  bound  the  JS~ew  England  States,  and  tell  the 
mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  capitals  and  principal  cities. 

4.  Arithmetic.  The  pupils  have  no  text-book,  but  most  of  them 
have  learned  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division. 

5.  Composition.    Frequent  exercises  in  original  sentences,  stories 
and  letter  writing. 

6.  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons.    Some  have  learned  but  a  few 
chapters.    Most  have  learned  through  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

7.  Daily  exercises  in  articulation.    Powers  of  letters,  reading  from 
charts  and  counting. 

The  pupils  are  mostly  semi-mutes  ;  two  have  a  remnant  of  hearing, 
three  or  four  retain  no  memory  of  hearing. 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  have  the  advance  lessons  written  and 
review  lessons  recited  orally. 

Class  II. 
I. — Names. 


Males. 


Females. 


Washington  Gordon, 
Frank  B.  Quick, 
Frederick  H.  Hatch, 
Emmanuel  F.  Rascol, 
Frank  D.  Morgan, 
Henry  Kircher.* 


Ella  M.  Bonnell.* 


Martha  Brown, 
Melissa  Sisson, 
Alice  O'Hare, 
Anna  Winant, 


Sallie  J.  Brasher, 


*  Absent. 
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Taught  by  Miss  Jane  T.  Meigs. 

II. — Standing. 

From  one  year  and  a  half  to  six  months  in  the  department,  and 
from  six  months  to  six  years  in  the  institution. 


1.  Bible  and  Scripture  Lessons.  The  more  advanced  pupils  in 
the  class,  have  committed  to  memory  a  portion  of  Christ's  sermon 
on  the  mount ;  the  ten  commandments.  Two  of  the  pupils  have 
studied  five  sections  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  in  Part  I. 

2.  Natural  Philosophy,  Cooley's.  One  member  of  the  class  has 
studied  a  portion  of  this  book,  embracing  the  following  subjects : 
General  properties  of  matter,  motion,  gravity  and  mechanical  powers. 

3.  Dr.  Peets'  History  of  the  United  States.  A  number  of  pages 
have  been  committed  to  memory,  and  the  whole  book  has  been  read 
through  carefully  under  the  inspection  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Felter's  Intermediate  and  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic.  A 
portion  of  the  class  have  just  commenced  fractions,  and  the  rest  have 
been  cyphering  in  the  four  elementary  rules.  All  the  pupils  with 
the  exception  of  one,  have  been  taught  mental  arithmetic. 

5.  Geography.  Guyot's  Elementary.  This  has  been  used  as  a 
text-book ;  but  many  questions  have  been  put  to  the  class  which  are 
not  usually  found  in  ordinary  geographies.  Six  members  of  the 
class  have  studied  this  book,  and  have  been  required  to  write  out  the 
boundaries  and  capitals  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  go 
through  the  exercise  in  articulate  language.  They  have  also  been 
taught  the  geographical  definitions  of  a  lake,  river,  ocean,  gulf, 
isthmus,  continent,  island,  mountain,  shore,  etc. 

6.  Child's  History  of  the  United  States.  This  book  has  been 
studied  by  six  of  the  pupils,  who  have  learned  nineteen  lessons,  com- 
prising the  following  subjects  :  The  discovery  of  America ;  settle- 
ment of  the  thirteen  original  States ;  the  Pequot  war;  King  Phillip's 
war ;  King  William's  war ;  Queen  Ann's  war ;  the  French  and 
Indian  war ;  taxation  of  the  American  colonies  ;  destruction  of  the 
tea;  battles  of  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Trenton,  Bran dy win e,  Ger- 


Males  . . 
Females 


0 
6 


Total 


12 


III. — Studies. 
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man  town,  Saratoga,  Monmouth,  Camden  and  Yorktown ;  Arnold's 
conspiracy  ;  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  election  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington and  John  Adams  ;  death  of  Washington. 

7.  Course  of  Instruction.  Part  L  129  pages  have  been  studied 
by  Miss  Anna  Winant,  who  entered  the  class  in  January  last. 
Frank  Morgan,  the  youngest  pupil  in  the  class,  has  learned  87  pages 
of  the  same  book. 

8.  Penmanship.  The  Spencerian  system  has  been  pursued  by  all 
the  class. 

9.  Compositions  and  letter  writing. 

Remarks. 

This  class  is  composed  of  pupils  who  are  either  semi-mutes  or  semi- 
deaf.  As  they  entered  at  different  times,  and  could  not  be  properly 
classified,  much  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  them  has  been  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  of  an  individual  character.  Lip  reading, 
writing,  the  manual  alphabet  and  articulate  speech  have  been  the 
instruments  of  instruction. 

Some  of  them  speak  with  a  distinctness  quite  remarkable  for  child- 
ren whose  voice  is  no  longer  guided,  or  but  very  imperfectly,  by  the 
ear  ;  and  read  on  the  lips  with  much  facility,  under  the  conditions 
requisite  to  that  mode  of  communication,  viz.,  clear  light,  proximity 
to  the  speaker,  a  full  view  of  the  mouth,  and  deliberate  utterance. 

Class  I.* 

Taught  by  B.  Engelsmann. 

1.  Names 

Boys. 

Master  Clark,  Bernard  

G-ugorenkeimer,  A  

Bond,  Wm.  A  

Hogan,  John  

Friend,  Julius  

Bednartz,  Henry  

Crorken,  Francis  

Hallicv,  Edward  J  

Carmichael,  W  


Standing  in  the 
Institution. 

Age. 

3  years. 

15  years. 

J  a  year. 

12  years. 

5  years. 

12  years. 

H  years. 

15  years. 

4:  years. 

13  years. 

i  a  year. 

14:  years. 

5  years. 

11  years. 

5  years. 

15  years. 

2  years. 

12  years. 

*  This  class,  though  inferior  to  some  of  the  memhers  of  Class  n,  in  actual  attainments,  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  is  marked  Class  I,  because  it  illustrates  more  perfectly  advances 
in  articulation  and  lip  reading,  distinctively  considered. 
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Standing  in  the 

Boys.                                                              Institution.  Age. 

Master  Wake,  E.  E                                     -J  a  year.  16  years. 

Kinney,  Webster                               2  years.  9  years. 

Stafford,  W                                      1  year.  9  years. 

Welch,  Wilfred                                 2  years.  11  years. 

Delory,  C                                        5  years.  11  years. 

Emmons,  W.  A....                           J  a  year.  13  years. 

Powel,  H                                       1  month.  14  years. 

Klingman,  F.,  left  the  institution. 
Koffman,  Samuel. 

Girls. 

Miss     Horton,  Eva                                    6  years.  14  years. 

Seaver,  Annette                                2  years.  12  years. 

Kinney,  CM                                  2  years.  14  years. 

Ludwig,  Emilia                                1  year.  10  years. 

Whitehead,  M.  H                             1  year.  8  years. 

Stephens,  Cynthia                             J  a  year.  16  years. 

Cannon,  Ella                                   4  years.  11  years. 

Boys    17 

Girls    7 

Total   24 


III. — Studies. 
Geography  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  (Guyot's). 
History  of  the  United  States. 
Rudiments  of  natural  philosophy. 
Arithmetic. 

In  teaching  this  class,  signs  are  not  used,  the  instruction  being 
given  orally,  or  in  writing,  illustrated  by  real  objects  or  actions  when 
they  can  be  shown,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  pictures. 

The  following  questions  were  asked  of  the  most  advanced  members 
of  this  class  by  articulation,  and  being  read  on  the  lips  by  the  pupils, 
were  correctly  and  distinctly  answered  in  the  same  manner : 
On  the  geography  of  the  United  States  and  Europe : 

What  ocean  east  of  the  United  States  ? 

What  gulf  and  river  on  their  southern  border  ? 

What  country  touches  ours  on  the  south  \ 

What  ocean  on  the  west  ? 

What  country  on  the  north  ? 
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How  many  States  in  our  country  ? 
How  many  territories  ? 

Name  the  eastern,  middle,  southern  and  western  States. 
Give  the  capital  of  each  State  and  where  it  is  situated. 
Name  the  principal  mountains,  rivers  and  lakes  and  cities  in  each 
State. 

Where  is  Europe  situated  ? 
Bound  Europe. 

In  what  part  of  Europe  is  France,  Germany,  Prussia,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Greece,  Belgium,  Great  Britain  ?  Give  the  capitals  of 
these  countries  and  where  they  are  situated. 

What  strait  connects  the  Mediterranean  sea  with  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ? 

What  sea  separates  Sweden  from  Russia  ? 
Where  is  the  Caspian  sea  ?    Adriatic  sea  ? 

Where  is  the  Rhine  river  ?  The  Danube  ?  Elbe  ?  Tigris  river  ? 
Seine  river  ? 

Where  are  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus  mountains,  Carpathian  moun- 
tains? 

In  what  direction  from  Paris  is  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid, 
London,  Vienna,  Constantinople? 

On  the  History  of  the  United  States  : 
What  is  history  ? 

By  whom  and  in  what  year  was  America  discovered? 
What  people  first  settled  America  ? 

How  many  States  were  there  settled  before  the  revolutionary  war  % 
When  was  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
etc.,  settled  ? 

How  many  wars  have  there  been  in  the  Union  since  the  discovery 
of  America  up  to  this  date,  and  how  long  did  they  last  \ 

What  produced  the  Pequot  war,  Phillip's  war,  William's  war,  Queen 
Anne's  war,  the  French  and  Indian  war  ? 

What  caused  the  revolutionary  war  of  1775  ? 

When  was  George  Washington  appointed  commander-in-chief? 

When  was  independence  declared  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  battles  in  which  the  Americans  were 
victorious  and  in  which  they  lost  ground  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

Where  and  when  was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  war  of  revolution, 
and  what  was  the  cause  of  it  ? 
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Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 

What  important  event  took  place  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown  ? 

When  did  George  Washington  resign  his  commission  as  com- 
mander? 

When  was  he  elected  President  ? 

How  long  was  he  in  office  ? 

What  was  said  of  him  when  he  retired  ? 

What  produced  the  war  with  England  in  1812? 

What  involved  us  in  war  with  Mexico  in  1845  ? 

What  caused  the  late  revolution  of  the  south? 

What  important  event  took  place  in  Mexico  during  our  late  war 
with  the  south  ? 

On  the  rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy : 

Where  does  rain  come  from  ? 

What  are  clouds  ? 

Where  does  vapor  come  from  % 

If  the  clouds  are  changed  into  water,  why  do  they  not  fall  down 
at  once,  in  one  body  of  water,  together,  instead  of  falling  in  drops? 
Why  does  vapor  rise  and  rain  fall? 
What  causes  the  day  and  night  ? 
Does  not  the  sun  shine  all  the  time  ? 

When  we  are  turned  from  the  sun,  on  which  part  of  the  earth  does 
the  sun  shine  ? 

Does  the  sun  rise  and  set  every  day  ? 

Explain  why  the  earth  seems  to  stand  still  and  the  sun  seems  to 
move. 

Which  way  does  the  sun  appear  to  move  ? 

What  makes  the  sun  appear  to  move  from  west  to  east  ? 

What  is  sunrise  ? 

What  is  sunset  ? 
■  How  often  does  the  sun  turn  oyer  ? 

In  arithmetic,  interesting  exercises,  both  by  speech  and  in  writing, 
were  presented  on  the  subjects  of  enumeration,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  fractions  and  interest.  The  expertness  in 
figures  of  most  of  these  pupils  was  very  gratifying. 
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THE  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT,  OE  HIGH  CLASS. 

The  programme  of  the  High  Class  has  not  come  to  the  hands  of  this 
committee.  For  the  studies  and  attainments  of  that  class  we  refer 
to  the  annexed  report  of  the  Eev.  Wm.  JS\  McVickar,  D.  D.,  a  pro- 
fessor in  Columbia  College,  who  manifested  his  benevolent  interest 
in  the  institution  by  devoting  a  whole  day  to  the  examination  of  this 
class.    The  members  of  the  class  for  the  term  just  closed  were : 

Males.  Females. 

Hiram  L.  Ball,  Mattie  A.  Brown, 

Richard  E.  Bull,  Helen  M.  Dunning, 

Samuel  E.  Brewer,  Mary  Fanwood, 

William  T.  Collins,  Matilda  Freeman, 

Ranald  Douglas,  Catharine  Gregg, 

George  Farley,  Caroline  V.  Hagadom, 

Abraham  S.  Gardner,  Sarah  C.  Howard, 

Sidney  H.  Howard,  Mary  E.  Peterson, 

William  G.  Jones,  Charity  B.  Yogelsang, 

William  F.  Johnston,  Annie  Wager, 

Samuel  W.  McClelland,  Mary  W.  Queen. 
George  Reynolds, 
J.  J.  Siegmann, 
Fort  Lewis  Seliney, 
Frank  B.  Thompson, 
William  A.  Winslow, 
Thomas  H.  Jewell. 

Males   17 

Females   11 

Total   28 

Teachers — Oliver  D.  Cooke,  Miss  E.  Ida  Montgomery. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

The  undersigned  having  been  requested  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tion of  the  High  Class  at  the  close  of  the  present  academic  year  would 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report. 

I  met  the  class  under  its  successful  instructor,  Oliver  D.  Cook,  A. 
M.,  and  his  able  and  devoted  assistant,  Miss  Montgomery,  herself  a 
deaf-mute,  at  10  a.  m.  on  Saturday  the  18th  of  June,  and,  with 
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only  one  short  intermission,  the  examination  was  vigorously  pursued 
till  54  p.  m. 

There  was  neither  the  desire  nor  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  to  treat  the  class  with  any  favoritism  because  of  their 
infirmity  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  evident  wish  that  the  examina- 
tion should  be  conducted  strictly  and  impartially,  exactly  as  it  would 
have  been  with  a  like  class  of  hearing  pupils.  And  I  feel  bound  to 
say,  though  contrary  to  preconceived  expectations,  that  this  class 
might  seek  a  competitive  examination,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, with  any  like  number  of  pupils  from  any  of  our  academies  or 
colleges,  who  have  been  over  the  same  ground. 

The  High  Class  consists  at  the  present  time  of  twenty-eight  pupils ; 
seventeen  boys  and  eleven  girls.  Two  only  were  absent.  Of  these, 
eight  graduate  this  year.  The  High  Class  course  is  one  of  three  years, 
each  year  having  its  own  subdivisions  under  the  great  heads  of  the 
English  language,  physical  science  and  moral  science.  This  embraces 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  physiology,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
law,  government,  and  the  Bible. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  a  perfecting  of  the  pupils  in  their  know- 
ledge, understanding,  and  use  of  the  English  language;  as  upon  this 
all  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  advancement  to  the  deaf-mute  depends. 
The  importance  of  this  is  shown  in  the  great  advantage  which  the* 
semi-mute,  with  his  memory  of  childhood's  imperfect  language,  has; 
in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  over  the  congenital  deaf-mute  who 
has  never  heard  or  spoken. 

During  the  present  year  the  pupils  have  been  carried  in  natural 
philosophy  (Cooley's)  from  the  "properties  of  matter"  on  as  far  as 
the  "  pulley,"  which  represents  a  very  fair  course. 

In  the  history  of  England  (Goldsmith),  from  the  conquest  by 
Csesar  through  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  rhetoric  (I.  L.  Peet's  Lectures),  through  rules  of  construction 
and  figures  of  speech. 

In  Latin,  a  portion  of  the  class  through  about  thirty  sections  of 
Caesar. 

In  algebra  through  "  Da  vies'  Elementary." 

In  arithmetic — interest,  equation  of  payments,  and  discount. 

In  moral  science,  "  Waylands,"  over  the  subjects  of  benevolence, 
duties  to  brutes,  moral  law,  moral  action  and  intention,  conscience, 
rules  for  moral  conduct,  habit  and  happiness. 

In  the  Scriptures,  besides  general  instruction,  specific  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  St.  John's  gospel. 

[Assem.  No.  14.]  7 
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Over  all  this  ground,  more  or  less,  was  the  examination  held,  and 
a  proc'es  verbal  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  examiner.  From  this  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  copious  and  interesting  extracts  ;  but  as  this 
has  often  been  done  in  reports  of  former  examiners,  I  shall  do  it  so 
far  only  as  to  justify  the  conclusions  which  the  examination  has  forced 
upon  my  mind. 

The  addresses  of  salutation  from  the  class  were  not  only  gratifying, 
they  were  positively  startling.  Generally  on  such  occasions  the  exa- 
miner thinks  it  well  to  say  a  few  encouraging  words  to  those  about  to 
be  examined ;  but  here  the  tables  are  turned,  and  the  examiner  him- 
self stands  mute,  while  his  pupils  encourage  him,  and  twenty  or  so 
mammoth  slates  ranged  round  three  sides  of  the  room,  actually  blaze, 
so  rapid  is  the  writing,  with  words  of  welcome,  thankfulness,  and 
deprecation.    One,  as  if  reading  my  thoughts,  naively  says  : 

u  You  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  array  of  slates  in  our  school- 
room. They  are  not  placed  around  the  room  as  ornaments,  but  as 
the  medium  through  which  we  can  answer  your  questions.  And 
these  little  white  sticks,  called  crayons,  are  instruments  of  value,  for 
by  them  we  can  transfer  our  thoughts  and  feelings  to  places  where 
you  can  see  and  read  them." 

And  here  I  would  wish  to  remark  upon  the  uniformly  bright  and 
happy  look  of  the  pupils.  Loss  of  hearing  is  generally  supposed  to 
depress  the  feelings  more  even  than  loss  of  sight ;  and,  if  true,  then 
the  cheerful  aspect  of  this  High  Class  of  deaf-mutes  is  proof,  if  any 
be  needed,  of  the  inestimable  privileges  which,  through  the  liberality 
of  the  State,  are  in  the  gift  of  this  institution.  As  if  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  they  still  belong  to  the  human  family,  there  was  among  the 
girls  of  this  class  one  sad  and  among  the  boys  one  troubled  counten- 
ance. I  may  add  that  gratitude  for  the  advantages  given  them,  and 
a  feeling  of  thankful  dependence  and  trust  toward  their  teachers, 
as  if  they  owed  everything  to  them,  is  evidently  a  characteristic  of  the 
deaf-mute  scholar,  and  produces  a  state  of  feeling  between  teacher  and 
pupil  of  the  most  gratifying  kind. 

The  class  was  first  examined  in  natural  philosopy,  all  being 
required  to  write  answers  to  such  questions  as  these  :  "  What  is  natu- 1 
ral  philosophy  ?"  "  What  are  the  laws  of  matter  Vy  "  What  are  the ; 
fundamental  ideas  of  natural  philosophy  ?"  "  What  is  gravitation, 
and  the  formulas  of  the  law  ?"  "  Describe  a  common  pump  ?"  etc.,  I 
etc.  To  these  and  like  questions  the  answers  were  remarkably  clear.  ] 
For  example : 
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"  By  properties  of  matter  I  mean  those  quantities  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  distinguish  one  substance  from  another.  Thus,  granite  is 
brittle,  and  may  be  chipped  with  a  chisel ;  wood  is  soft,  and  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife  ;  and  these  qualities,  brittleness  and  softness,  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  wood  from  the  granite." 

Fearing  from  their  answers  that  they  associated  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  only  with  the  earth,  I  asked  the  question,  "  What  known 
body  exercises  this  power  most  strongly  ?"  But  I  found  1  was  mis- 
taken, one  writing  in  an  instant,  "  Old  Sol,"  and  another,  "  The  sun 
is  the  center  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  therefore  all  revolve  around 
it,  it  is  evident  that  its  power  of  attraction  is  the  greatest." 

The  accuracy  of  description  in  mechanical  construction  was  very 
remarkable.  The  following,  of  a  common  pump,  is  but  a  fair 
example  : 

"  The  common  pump  consists  of  two  cylinders,  an  upper  and 
lower.  At  their  junction  there  is  a  valve  opening  upward.  A  piston 
is  inserted  in  the  upper  cylinder,  and  in  it  is  a  valve  also  opening 
upward.  Now  when  we  raise  the  piston  the  air  is  drawn  out  of  the 
upper  cylinder  and  a  partial  vacuum  is  created,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  forces  it  up 
through  the  lower  cylinder  through  the  valve  and  into  the  upper 
cylinder.  When  the  piston  descends  it  closes  the  valve,  preventing 
the  return  of  the  water,  and  pushes  it  up  its  own  valve,  where  it 
remains  till  the  next  lift  sends  it  flowing  through  the  spout."  And 
as  one  of  the  pupils  with  a  practical  turn  of  mind  ended  his  descrip- 
tion, "  then  you  can  do  what  you  please  with  the  water." 

Several  of  the  descriptions  of  the  pump  were  accompanied  with 
fair  drawings,  which  had  evidently  been  carefully  studied ;  but  when 
the  class  were  asked  to  do  the  much  simpler  thing  of  illustrating 
crystalline  form  by  the  drawing  of  a  crystal,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two,  they  failed.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
pump  was  illustrated  in  their  text-book,  the  crystal  not,  and  that  they 
receive  no  instruction  in  drawing.  This  the  examiner  can  not  but 
think  an  omission,  and  trusts  that  means  may  be  found  in  the  future 
to  supply  it.  For  if  those  who  have  all  their  faculties  are  often 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  pencil  to  assist  their  explanations,  how 
much  more  is  that  power  needed  by  the  deaf-mute.  Beside  which 
there  is  no  reason  why  among  their  number  may  not  be  found  some 
capable  of  rising  to  high  art,  in  which  case,  their  infirmity  would 
simply  prove  an  assistance  as  guarding  them  from  much  of  distrac- 
tion and  interruption. 
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In  the  history  examination  they  were  no  longer  required  all  to 
1  write  an  answer  to  the  same  question,  but  cards  containing  one  or 
more  written  questions  were  distributed  to  the  different  members  of 
the  class,  so  that  varied  subjects  and  perfect  fairness  were  alike 
secured.  It  was  with  a  feeling  something  like  relief  that  the  exam- 
iner came  across,  in  this  department,  some  poor  historians,  though 
many  mistakes  were  evidently  either  slips  of  the  pencil  or  what  might 
be  called  slips  of  the  mind.  As  for  example,  one  of  the  pupils  wrote 
of  Harold  that  "  he  was  the  first  of  the  Saxon  kings."  On  the  word 
"first"  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  immediately  changed  it  to 
"  last." 

The  following  sketch  of  Richard  II  was  written  by  a  young  man 
who  has  yet  a  year  before  completing  his  course  : 

"  Richard  II  was  of  the  Plantagenet  line  of  English  kings.  He 
succeeded  his  grandfather  Edward  III.  Being  a  minor,  others  were 
invested  with  the  power  of  governing  the  kingdom;  but  they  used 
their  authority  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  those  speedy  revolutions, 
for  which  the  Saxon  yeomen  are  noted,  came  well  nigh  drenching  the 
land  in  blood.  A  tax  of  three  groats  on  every  person  above  fifteen, 
was  ordered  by  Parliament.  This  was  all  very  well.  Money  was 
needed,  and  the  people  must  supply  it ;  but  in  such  a  case  when  the 
rich  pay  no  more  than  the  poor,  they  were  determined  not  to  submit. 
Watt  Tyler,  a  blacksmith,  had  good  cause  to  be  incensed  ;  and  with 
his  hammer  for  a  weapon,  and  his  apron  for  a  banner,  he  led  on  a 
numerous  army  to  obtain  redress.  The  youthful  Richard,  then 
barely  sixteen,  met  him  in  the  field,  and  quieted  the  impending  storm. 
But  Watt  was  killed  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
termed  loyalty.  The  earl  of  Hereford  having  just  cause  for  redress 
of  grievances,  mustered  an  army  and  threatened  to  dethrone  Richard  ; 
but  the  king  aware  of  his  inability  to  contend  with  the  earl,  surren- 
dered and  submitted  to  whatever  his  captor  pleased  to  command.  He 
was  placed  under  guard  in  a  castle,  and  the  earl  proclaimed  king 
under  the  title  of  Henry  IY.  Richard  was  soon  after  murdered  by 
order  of  the  usurper,  who  began  to  feel  uneasy  on  the  throne." 

In  Rhetoric,  one  of  the  pupils  writes,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  what  is  language  ?  " 

"  Language  is  the  way  in  which  human  beings  express  their 
thoughts  and  feelings.    It  may  be  either  spoken  or  written,  or  signs,  j 
It  is  the  breath  of  Grod  breathed  through  us,  and  giving  us  power  to 
give  shape  to  whatever  he  has  put  in  us." 
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The  questions  what  is  rhetoric,  and  what  is  style,  were  well 
answered,  and  some  quite  original  examples  of  "  comparison  "  were 
given.  Among  them  the  following,  which  was  evidently  from  no 
text-book  : 

"  The  mind  of  the  ignorant  deaf-mute  is  like  a  casket  of  uncut 
jewels.  You  look  into  their  eyes  as  you  would  into  the  casket,  and 
see  promise  of  gems  of  great  beauty,  but  they  need  polishing  by  the 
hand  of  education  before  the  real  value  can  be  known." 

And  again  : 

"  Life  is  an  hour-glass.  Each  moment  is  a  golden  grain  dropped 
and  lost,  until  every  grain  has  fallen,  and  the  frail  glass  has  been 
shattered  by  the  strong  hand  of  death." 

The  answers  to  the  questions  in  moral  science  were  all  credita- 
ble. The  following,  in  answer  to  the  question  "  Ought  we  to  be 
benevolent  to  those  who  injure  us  ? "  cannot  but  be  considered 
remarkable. 

"  Yes,  for  who  else  is  there  to  be  benevolent  to  ?  We  are  all  sin- 
ners, and  tread  this  path  of  life  as  children  of  one  Father.  If,  in  the 
thoughtless  hour,  one  has  been  led  astray,  we  should  not  turn  from 
him,  but  try  to  bring  back  his  erring  footsteps  in  the  right  path  ;  for 
we  must  remember  that  he  is  our  brother  yet.  And  we  must  do 
this  by  kind  deeds  and  kind  words,  for  these  little  acts  can  do  more 
than  the  wealth  of  empires  or  the  gifts  of  kings.  It  has  upheld  many 
a  suffering  being  in  his  dark  hour,  and  turned  the  gloom  of  a  prison 
into  a  palace,  and  brightened  a  pathway  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  a  path  of  thorns. 

"  How  far  lovelier  is  it  to  imitate  Him  who,  when  on  the  cross  of 
Calvary,  as  the  crimson  dew  of  agony  started  from  every  pore  of  His 
body,  cried,  4  Father  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  " 

The  Latin  and  the  algebra  class,  which  are  subdivisions  of  the  High 
Class,  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit.  A  passage  of  Caesar, 
which  they  had  never  read  or  studied,  was  translated  and  parsed,  and 
though  some  were  better  than  others,  none  were  failures.  In  algebra 
the  examination  was  strict,  consisting  mainly  of  problems  which  they 
had  never  had,  evincing  the  presence  in  the  class  of  some  rather 
remarkable  mathematical  minds. 

After  testing  them  in  their  knowledge  of  the  chapters  in  the  Bible 
which  they  had  specially  studied,  the  examination,  which,  the  day 
being  extremely  hot,  had  been  laborious  as  well  as  long,  wTas  brought 
to  an  end  by  a  question  wThich  might  test  the  activity  and  general 
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brightness  of  their  minds  :  "  What  thoughts  were  suggested  when 
you  heard  of  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens  ?"    In  reply  one  writes  : 

"  Of  course  it  came  with  a  sudden  shock.  It  made  me  think  of 
how  lonely  life  will  soon  be.  All  the  great  men  whom  I  have  grown 
up  with  and  have  loved,  and  who  have  solaced  me  and  made  the 
awful  cross  of  deafness  less  hard  to  bear,  are  now  passing  away.  I 
shall  live  now  in  a  new  race  of  writers,  whom  I  can  never  love  as  I 
have  the  dear  old  ones.  Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Browning,  Thackeray, 
have  all  gone,  and  it  seems  lonely,  at  least,  to  the  deaf  one,  who  loved 
and  felt  at  home  with  them.'* 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark,  that  these  sad  words  proved 
that  the  one  sad  countenance  I  had  noticed  was  a  true  index  to  that 
which  was  within. 

Another  young  lady  writes  as  follows : 

"  The  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
had  lost,  not  a  mere  book  writer,  but  an  old,  familiar  friend  ;  one  that 
I  had  known  for  years.  It  is  true  that  I  never  saw  the  man  iu  per- 
son, but  we  could  read  his  heart  in  his  writings  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  house  in  the  land  that  cannot  boast  of  owning  some  of  his  works, 
which  have  so  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  American  people.  I 
thought,  when  I  heard  the  sad  news,  that  we  could  never  replace  his 
loss;  for  there  are  none  that  I  know  of  that  have  his  peculiar  style  of 
writing.  And  his  choice  of  subjects  gives  us  ideas  of  the  human 
heart  that  are  not  to  be  gained  in  any  other  way,  and  without 
which  we  could  never  ourselves  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
he  so  vividly  describes." 

I  cannot  close  this  report  of  an  examination  which  to  me  has  been 
not  only  so  satisfactory,  but  so  deeply  interesting,  without  express- 
ing my  belief  that  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute,  which  was  begun 
in  simple  philanthropy,  will  end  in  high  honor  and  advantage  to  that 
State  and  institution  which  shall  carry  it  on  to  its  highest  possible 
development.  For  it  cannot  escape  notice,  that,  although  the  range 
of  practical  employments  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  for  which  the  deaf- 
mute  can  be  fitted  is  small,  the  range  widens  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  mental  ability  and  high  education,  till,  as  you  reach 
the  higher  walks  of  art  and  science,  you  find,  all  else  being  equal, 
that  the  deaf-mute  would  have  a  positive  advantage.  The  sculptor 
and  the  artist  owe  nothing  to  the  ear  or  tongue,  and  too  often  in  pro- 
fessional hours  the  latter  is  used  only  to  give  vent  to  the  annoyance 
caused  by  the  acuteness  of  the  former.    It  is  also  the  same  in  high 
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science.  The  scientific  man  will  go  for  days  employing  only  liis  eye 
and  his  pencil,  not  caring  to  speak,  and  hardly  caring  to  hear.  And 
in  authorship,  though  the  ear  is  an  important  avenue  of  information, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  most  so.  What  the  deaf-mute  needs  to  put  him 
on  an  equality  with  others  in  these  higher  branches  of  pursuit  is 
training  of  mind  and  accurate  knowledge.  This  could  easily  be 
secured,  to  those  who  have  the  requisite  ability,  by  scholarships  and 
fellowships  which  would  enable  them  to  continue  here,  in  an  institu- 
tion like  this,  engaged  in  study,  after  their  regular  course  was  over. 
It  would  be  but  a  little  thing  for  the  State  to  do,  yet  the  result  in 
the  increase  of  such  men  and  women  as  become  benefactors  of  their 
race  might  be  very  great. 

I  should  not  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  this  High  Class  without  record- 
ing my  own  judgment  as  agreeing  with  theirs,  that  they  owe  every- 
thing to  their  admirable  instructors. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  A.  McVICKAR 

New  York,  June  22d,  1870. 


CLOSING  DAY. 

The  closing  exercises  were  held  on  Wednesday,  June  23,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  institution,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of 
friends  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  institution. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  ability  of  some  of  our  pupils  to  speak 
intelligibly,  and  to  read  readily  on  the  lips,  excited  much  interest, 
but  to  many  of  the  spectators  the  examples  given  of  the  beautiful 
and  graphic  language  of  pantomime  were  still  more  attractive.  In 
answering,  by  writing  on  the  large  slates,  questions  proposed  by  the 
spectators,  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  gave  evidence  of  high 
intellectual  culture  and  mastery  of  the  English  language. 

The  annexed  valedictory  was  delivered  by  the  author,  T.  H. 
Jewell,  of  the  High  Class,  in  graceful  and  expressive  pantomime,  the 
principal  reading  from  his  manuscript  for  the  benefit  of  that  portion 
of  the  assembly  who  had  ears  to  hear : 
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YALEDICTOEY. 

Glancing  over  the  past,  we  see  that  as  generation  succeeds  genera- 
tion, and  age  succeeds  age,  innumerable  events  occur,  which  adorn 
the  annals  of  history  and  excite  the  attention  of  mankind.  How 
lasting  is  the  impression  created  by  the  downfall  of  Home !  She 
rose  to  a  high  eminence,  producing  men  of  mark  and  ability,  such  as 
Csesar,  whose  ambition,  so  unbounded,  shone  forth  in  the  greatest 
splendor  in  frequent  attempts  to  render  his  country  the  "  mistress  of 
the  world."  Her  experience  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
present  age;  but  where  is  she  now?  Ask  of  the  traveler,  and  he 
will  say,  "  I  beheld  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  her  ruins."  She 
sank  amid  all  her  glory  and  magnificence  ;  the  spider  weaves  his 
web  in  her  palaces,  and  the  hooting  owl  sings  his  night  carol  in  her 
towers.  Rome  fastened  her  iron  talons  upon  the  nations;  but  she 
suffered  the  consequence.  Her  enemies  rose  in  a  body  and  hurled 
her  grandeur  to  the  dust,  trampling  it  under  foot.  The  divine  law 
of  the  decalogue,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods," 
forbade  such  deeds,  and  was  not  to  be  broken  without  punishment. 
Not  her  lack  of  intellect,  but  her  sin,  caused  her  fall,  her  irreparable 
loss.  Turn  to  mighty  Greece  :  there  is  Athens,  a  perpetual  monu- 
ment of  literature,  eloquence  and  art;  by  her  tenaciousness  of 
purpose,  success  crowned  her  efforts  to  attain  the  summit  of  her 
ambition.  Her  silver-tongued  orator,  Demosthenes,  was  one  of  the 
brightest  jewels  in  the  casket  of  ancient  eloquence,  whose  mighty 
speeches  stemmed  the  current  of  oppression  and  placed  her  high  and 
firm  on  the  rock  of  perpetual  fame.  Her  power  still  exists,  indeed, 
at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  on  the  fields  of  battle  and  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy.    But  where  is  she  now  ? 

"  Gone,  glimmering,  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were; 
A  school  boy's  tale — the  wonder  of  an  hour." 

And  only  decaying  ruins  remain  of  her  glory  and  splendor.  But  the 
pursuits  she  taught  men  to  engage  in  have  not  been  forgotten.  How- 
ever sad  may  be  the  lesson  such  events  give  us,  they  serve  as  the 
lamp  to  guide  our  ship  of  state  successfully  onward,  with  the  banner 
of  progress  waiving  at  the  masthead. 

"  Though  louder  fame  attends  the  martial  rage, 
'Tis  greater  glory  to  reform  the  age." 

After  casting  a  last  sad  glance  upon  Rome  and  Athens,  we  pass 
to  England,  our  mother  country,  a  power  not  to  be  compared  with 
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either  of  the  above.  Though  more  than  once  she  has  been  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin  from  the  misgovernment  of  by-gone  monarchs,  she  has 
succeeded  in  placing  herself  foremost  in  the  list  of  formidable  nations 
on  earth.  We  fervently  pray  that  she,  America,  and  other  nations 
will  continue  to  exist,  as  they  have  done  heretofore,  in  peace,  harmony 
and  friendship. 

By  the  ingenuity  of  man,  the  ocean  has  been  bridged  with  wire, 
over  which  thought  travels  from  shore  to  shore,  with  such  remarkable 
swiftness  that  it  seems  as  if  England  was  merely  across  the  river  yon- 
der. Sometimes  it  brings  us  words  that  thrill  the  soul  with  joy ;  but 
of  late,  it  has  flung  to  our  ears  like  an  electric  shock,  the  sad  intelli- 
gence that  Charles  Dickens,  the  novelist  of  world-wide  fame,  was 
stricken  down  by  paralysis.  The  joy  of  the  literary  world  is  mingled 
with  sadness  and  draped  in  the  sable  habiliments  of  mourning.  He 
has  gone  to  a  far  better  abode,  leaving  behind  him  the  voluminous 
productions  of  his  genius,  which  will  immortalize  his  name.  We  feel 
his  loss  no  less  than  England  does,  and  since  our  bereavement  is  the 
will  of  the  all-wise  Dispenser,  we  bow  in  humble  submission. 

Ere  the  glorious  monarch  of  the  morrow's  shining  day  sinks  below 
the  western  horizon,  we  shall  launch  our  bark  on  the  dark,  tempestuous 
sea  of  life,  whose  rude  waves  will  assail  us  all  alike.  All  the  golden 
opportunities  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  during  our  allotted 
stay  within  these  time-honored  walls  will  give  us  strength  in  body  and 
soul  to  overcome  the  besetting  obstacles  of  our  journey.  When  we 
remember  what  we  once  were,  and  consider  that  without  the  educa- 
tion received  here  we  should  have  to  make  our  journey  with  no  com- 
pass to  guide,  without  the  glimmering  ray  of  a  solitary  star  to  cast 
its  light  upon  our  course,  our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude. 

Gentleman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  :  Words  are  inadequate  to 
express  our  profound  gratitude  for  your  devotion  and  untiring  labors 
in  upholding  this  stately  edifice,  wherein  the  first  germs  of  know- 
ledge sprang  forth  in  our  once  darkened  minds.  Like  Howard,  the 
philanthropist,  you  beheld  our  benighted  condition,  from  which,  if 
we  had  not  been  rescued,  we  would  be  worse  off  than  the  Israelites 
in  Egyptian  bondage.  Although  it  is  beyond  our  control  to  repay 
the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  you,  we  can  but  look  forward 
with  confident  hope  that  "  at  the  last  great  day  it  will  be  remem- 
bered by  Him  that  you  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these."  Fare- 
well. 

Emeritus  Principal :    The  learned  men  of  ancient  times  declared 
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that  to  instill  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
an  utter  impossibility,  yes,  a  signal  failure,  and  treated  the  poor 
unfortunates  as  though  they  were  no  better  than  brutes.  A  poet  of 
renown  in  the  days  of  yore,  blinded  by  the  errors  of  that  age,  once 
wrote : 

"  To  teach  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach, 
No  care  improve,  no  wisdom  teach." 

But  he  was  mistaken.  The  minds  of  men  are  ever  planning  to 
invent  something  new.  The  venerable  De  L'Eppee  was  not  daunted 
by  heresay  ;  he  endeavored  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  a  means 
of  his  own  contrivance,  and  success  did  crown  his  efforts.  G-allau- 
det,  moved  by  seeing  a  fair  young  girl  whose  lips  could  utter  no 
word  of  joy  or  sorrow,  nor  receive  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others 
through  .the  medium  of  hearing,  was  prompted  by  benevolence  to  go 
abroad  in  quest  of  a  system  of  teaching,  which  he  found  and  intro- 
duced into  America ;  but  he  lias  gone  to  rest  from  his  labors  in  the 
better  world.  With  his  co-operation  you  propagated  the  system  all 
over  the  country,  and  especially,  by  your  own  efforts,  established  this 
institution  on  a  permanent  foundation.  Beloved  father,  we  look  to 
you  as  one  of  our  greatest  benefactors.  Though  you  are  succeeded 
by  your  son,  the  only  person  qualified  to  fill  your  place,  kind  heaven 
has  also  spared  you  to  behold  the  good  fruit  of  your  weary  years  of 
toil.  We  pray  that  when  you  are  called  away  from  the  dull  cares  of 
earth,  you  will  enter  that  paradise  above  where  immortal  flowers 
bloom  ;  and  you  will  be  one  of  those 

"  Who  shall  resist  the  empire  of  decay, 
When  time  is  o'er  and  worlds  have  passed  away." 

Farewell. 

Principal  and  Teachers  :  To  you  we  especially  would  say  that  it 
is  with  reluctance  we  sever  the  ties  which  have  bound  us  to  you  in 
the  relation  of  pupils.  JN^o  language  can  depict  our  love  and  grati- 
tude, for  your  kind  instruction  and  ever  ready  attention.  Time  hath 
its  destinies ;  therefore,  as  we  have  arrived  at  the  terminus  of  our 
course  in  this  institution,  we  must  bid  you  farewell.  Years  may  come 
and  go,  but  all  we  learned  from  your  efforts,  which  rectified  our 
ambition,  will  never  be  effaced  from  the  tablets  of  our  memory. 
Though  we  part  in  body,  we  part  not  in  heart,  and  will  strive  to 
make  it  our  aim  in  life  to  prove  that  your  labors  in  our  behalf  have 
not  been  exercised  at  random.  They  have  frequently  been  attended 
by  discouragements,  but  you  performed  your  duties  without  a  mur- 
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mur.  Truly,  a  great  reward  awaits  you  ;  such  as  springs  from  the 
knowledge  of  being  the  humble  instruments  of  enlightening,  expand- 
ing and  elevating  the  minds  of  those  whose  ears  are  barred  to  the 
world's  discordant  noise.    With  deep  sorrow  we  bid  you  farewell. 

Classmates :  Having  bid  farewell  to  others  connected  with  this 
institution  and  its  interests,  we  come  to  the  sad  realization  that  we 
must  also  part.  Here  together  we  have  spent  the  happiest  period  of 
our  youth.  Bright  and  pleasant  was  our  past,  when  we  mingled  in 
each  other's  society  ;  our  intercourse  was  sweet.  Henceforth  no  more 
can  we  enjoy  those  pleasures  here,  as  u  where  duty  calls  we  must  be 
found,"  but  when  anything  concerning  our  school  days  is  mentioned, 
it  will  bring  a  long  train  of  pleasant  recollections.  We  may  be 
scattered  all  over  the  broad  world  to  pursue  various  occupations  for 
which  we  have  been  fitted  ;  so  let  us,  on  this  our  parting  day,  resolve 
to  ask  His  guidance  in  the  path  of  virtue  ;  then  we  can  lead  a  life  of 
unimpaired  usefulness,  with  the  glorious  prospect  of  meeting  once 
more  in  a  stronger  union  in  Heaven,  which  knoweth  no  parting. 
Farewell. 

Testimonials. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  submitted  by  the  commit- 
tee and  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors,  were  then  read,  and  the 
prizes  and  diplomas  awarded  therein,  were  conferred  by  the  princi- 
pal upon  the  happy  recipients : 

Whereas,  An  examination  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  have  com- 
pleted the  term  for  which  they  were  respectively  selected  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  held  by  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  same 
having  been  satisfactory  in  respect  to  their  attainments  and  general 
good  conduct,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  viz. : 
.    William  H.  Blood,  Eliza  Edelman, 

Marsena  E.  Cheesman,  Isabella  Farragher, 

Isaac  Cheney,  Frances  A.  Farrell, 

Geo.  E.  Clark,  Margaret  Flannery, 

Henry  Scott  Davoue,  Mary  Jane  Foster, 

Ranald  Douglas,  Caroline  Gunning, 

Henry  Elliott,  Helen  E.  Hanchet, 

George  Farley,  Catharine  A.  Heaton, 
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John  Fitzpatrick,  Hanatha  Henry, 

William  Jackson,  Elizabeth  J.  Hull, 

Thomas  Godfrey,  Louisa  R.  Maulick, 

William  Franklin  Hall,  Margaret  McKeough, 

George  S.  Hunt,  Elizabeth  Murphy, 

James  Jones,  Mary  D.  Peabody, 

Henry  Miller,  Rhoda  Peabody, 

John  Randall  Smith,  Mary  E.  Peterson, 

Frederick  Streiner,  Eva  Bellinger  Pierce, 

George  H.  Witschief,  Mary  Ann  Reilley, 

Eva  Adaline  Davis,  Matilda  Seaton, 

Who  have  completed  the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were 
originally  selected  as  State  pupils  by  the  department,  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  be  continued  under  instruction  three  years  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  September  next,  agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions 
of  law. 

Resolved,  That  William  M.  Head  and  John  P.  Styles,  who  have 
completed  the  term  of  instruction  for  which  they  were  selected  as 
State  pupils,  but  who  were  detained  at  home  one  year  on  account  of 
sickness,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  be  continued  under  instruction  for  one  year 
more,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  next. 

Resolved,  That 

Samuel  W.  McClelland,  Fort  Lewis  Seliney, 

Francis  E.  Robinson, 

Who  have  completed  the  full  term  authorized  by  law  as  State  pupils, 
and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
be  selected  for  admission  into  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  action  in  the 
premises. 

Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  institution,  certificates  of  good  character  and  scholarship  be 
awarded  to  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  course  of  five  years'  instruction,  viz. : 

William  H.  Blood,  Eliza  Edelman, 

Marsena  E.  Cheeseman,  Isabella  Farragher, 
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Isaac  Cheney, 
George  E.  Clark, 
Henry  Scott  Davoue, 
Ranald  Douglas, 
Henry  Elliott, 
George  Farley, 
John  Fitzpatrick, 
Thomas  Godfrey, 
William  F.  Hail, 
George  S.  Hunt, 
James  Jones, 
William  Jackson, 
James  Kane, 
Henry  Miller, 
John  Randall  Smith, 
Frederick  Streiner, 
George  H.  Witschief, 
Eleanor  H.  Bousfield, 
Eva  A.  Davis, 


Frances  A.  Farrell, 
Margaret  Flannery, 
Mary  Jane  Foster, 
Caroline  Gunning, 
Helen  E.  Hanchet, 
Catharine  A.  Heaton, 
Hanatha  Henry, 
Elizabeth  J.  Hull, 
Louisa  A.  Maulick, 
Caroline  Meiselbache, 
Margaret  McKeough, 
Elizabeth  Murphy, 
Mary  D.  Peabody, 
Rhoda  Peabody, 
Mary  E.  Peterson, 
Eva  Bellinger  Pierce, 
Mary  Ann  Reilley, 
Matilda  Seato*), 
Anna  A.  Van  Arsdale. 


Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed 
a  course  of  seven  years'  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that 
the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz.  : 

Isabella  Con  over,  Lyd^'a  Con  over. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed 
a  course  of  eight  years'  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and 
that  the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz. : 

David  D.  Banta, 


Charles  Everts, 
Charles  Field, 
George  W.  Hopkins, 
Samuel  Johnson, 
William  Frank  Genet, 
Samuel  W.  McClelland, 
Samuel  Moses, 
Francis  E.  Robinson, 
Edwin  F.  Royal, 
John  J.  Sarsfield, 


William  E.  Schenck, 
Fort  Lewis  Seliney, 
John  Y.  Sherwood, 
Caroline  Brown, 
Mary  C.  F.  Green, 
Rosanna  Kerley, 
Hannah  Lewis, 
Harriet  E.  Reed, 
Hannah  H.  Wright, 
Emeline  G.  Jennings. 
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Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the 
following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three 
years'  study  in  the  High  Class,  viz. : 

Abram  S.  Gardner,  Elleu  M.  Dunning, 

Thomas  H.  Jewell,  Sarah  C.  Howard, 

William  A.  Winslow,  Mary  W.  Queen, 

Matilda  A.  Brown,  Annie  Wager. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Francis  C. 
Robinson. 

Resolved,  That  the  gold  medal  indicating  superior  excellence  in 
all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  Class,  be  awarded  to  Annie 
Wager. 

A  pleasant  incident  connected  with  the  bestowal  of  these  awards 
was  the  presentation  of  a  valuable  book  to  Miss  Annie  Wager,  for  the 
best  composition,  and  of  a  similar  testimonial  to  Sidney  H.  Howard, 
for  the  best  journal  of  daily  events,  in  behalf  of  Professor  Cooke, 
instructor  of  the  High  Class.  Miss  Wager's  essay  was  read  in  the 
course  of  the  exercises,  and  elicited  much  approbation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HABVEY  P.  PEET, 
SAMUEL  THORPE, 
CHARLES  A.  STODDARD, 
THOMAS  GALLAUDET, 
J.  L.  TOKNELE, 
W.  H.  GREEN. 
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The  directors  of  the  institution  are  under  great  obligations  to  the 
officers  of  the  Erie,  Hudson  River,  New  York  Central,  Rome  and 
Watertown,  and  Troy  and  Rensselaer  railroads,  and  to  the  Troy  line 
of  steamers,  for  taking  pupils  to  their  homes  at  half  the  usual  rates 
of  fare ;  and  to  the  People's  Line  of  steamers  for  free  passage  to 
Albany.  They  are  also  indebted  to  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  many  courtesies  in  the  stoppage  of  trains  at  the  grounds  of 
the  institution  on  special  occasions. 

They  also  wish,  in  behalf  of  their  teachers  and  pupils,  to  express 
their  grateful  thanks  to  the  publishers  of  the  following 

List  of  Periodicals  and  Newspapers  sent  to  the  Institution  gra- 
tuitously FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  PuPILS,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1870. 

1.  Monthly. 

American  Agriculturist. 

*  Harper's  Monthly. 
Eclectic  Magazine. 
Atlantic  Magazine. 
Sunday  School  Journal. 

*  The  Galaxy. 

Our  Record,  Buffalo.    Two  copies. 

2.  Semi-monthly. 
Sunday  School  Advocate. 

3.  Weekly. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper.    Two  copies. 
Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner.    Two  copies. 
New  York  Ledger,  promised  for  1871. 
Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 
*Waverly  Magazine. 

*  Sent  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  only. 
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The  Troy  Weekly  Times,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Weekly  Journal.  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

The  Onondaga  Standard,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

The  Xewburgh  Weekly  Journal,  Xewburgh,  X.  Y. 

*  Middletown  Mercury. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga  Springs.  X.  Y. 

The  Albany  Weekly  Journal,  Albany,  X.  Y. 

The  Rome  Sentinel,  Rome.  X.  Y. 

The  Utica  Weekly  Herald.  Utica,  X.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Weekly  Courier,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

The  Auburn  Weekly  Xews.  Auburn,  X.  Y. 

The  Xew  York  Reformer,  Water  town,  X.  Y. 

The  Utica  Weekly  Herald,  Utica,  X.  Y. 

The  Radii.  Fort  Plain,  X.  Y . 

The  Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Xewark,  X.  J. 

The  Xew  Jersey  Herald,  Xewton,  X.  J. 

The  Orange  Journal,  Orange.  X.  J. 

The  Weekly  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

4.  Semi-weekly. 
The  Xew  York  Semi-weekly  Tribune. 
The  Xew  York  Semi-weeklv  Times. 


CHAPTER  325. 

Ay  Act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education  of  indigent  deaf-mutes 
under  the  age  of  twelve  vears. 

CD  J 

Passed  April  25, 1863. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf-mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  State,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it- 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  such  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  Xew  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute  child,  within 
this  State,  over  the  age  of  six  vears  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 

*  Sent  daring  the  first  half  of  the  year  only. 
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years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  town, 
or  to  an}r  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be,  showing, 
by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health,  morals  or 
comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly  cared  for, 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or  supervisor,  if 
satisfied  that  the  parents  or  natural  protectors  of  such  child  are,  or 
such  child  is,  in  indigent  circumstances,  to  place  such  child  in  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

§  3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institution,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  sections,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  per  year,  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  said  institution  shall 
find,  as  to  any  such  child,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  to  remain  in 
said  institution. 

§  4.  The  expenses  of  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  such  deaf- 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institution,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  <jne  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed, 
shall  be  raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  of  the  county  from  which  such  children  shall.be  received; 
and  the  bills  therefor,  properly  authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one 
of  the  officers  of  said  institution,  shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by 
the  said  county ;  and  its  county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation,  so  that 
the  amount  thereof  may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


CHAPTER  721. 
An  Act  to  increase  the  compensation  authorized  by  the  act  entitled 
u  An  act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education  of  indigent  deaf- 
mutes  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,"  passed  April  twenty-fifth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Passed  April  24, 1867. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  expenses  of  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  the 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  placed  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  pursuant  to 

[Assem.  No.  14.]  8 
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the  provisions  of  the  3d  and  4th  sections  of  chapter  325,  Laws  of 
1S63.  shall,  until  otherwise  directed  by  law,  be  estimated  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  capita,  instead  of  the  amount 
therein  provided. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  September,  1S67. 


EXTRACT  FROM  CHAPTER  555,  LAWS  OF  1864,  TITLE  1, 

SECTION  9. 

Every  indigent  person,  resident  in  this  State,  between  twelve  and 
twenty-rive  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or,  if  an  orphan, 
whose  nearest  friend,  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  State  for  the 
three  years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  provided  his  or  her  application  be  approved  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  :  and  in  those  cases  where, 
in  his  opinion,  absolute  indigence  is  not  established,  he  may  approve 
of  such  application,  and  at  the  same  time  may  impose  conditions 
whereby  some  proportionate  share  of  the  expense  of  educating  and 
clothing  such  pupils  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  by  their  parents, 
guardians  or  friends,  in  such  way  and  manner,  and  at  such  time  or 
times  as  he  shall  designate,  which  condition  he  may  subsequently 
modify  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 


FORM  OF  AFFIDAVIT  AND  APPLICATION 

For  the  Admission  of  County  Pupils. 

State  of  Nbw  York,  )  ^  ( 
Cofxty  of  |  " 

of  the  town  of  .  in  said  county,  being 

duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  father  of  ,  a  deaf- 

mute  child,  residing  with  deponent,  and  who  was  born  on  the 
day  of  :  that  in  consequence  of  the  straitened  circum- 

stances of  deponent  [or  of  the  parents  of  said  child^  its  morals  and 
comfort  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  its  present  situation  ;  and 
deponent  desires  that  said  child  be  placed  in  the  Xew  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  support  and  edu- 
cation, pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1S63. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this       day  ) 
of  .  187    ,  before  me.  \ 
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FOKM  OF  CERTIFICATE 

To  he  granted  by  Supervisor  or  Overseer,  to  he  sent  to  the  Institution. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 
County  of  f 

1  have  this  day  selected  ,  of  the  town  of  , 

county  of  ,  son  [or  daughter]  of  ,  who  was 

born  on  day  of  ,  18  •  ,  as  a  county  pupil  in  the 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for 
the  term  of        years  from  the        day  of  ,  18    ,  to  be 

educated  and  supported  therein,  during  that  period,  at  the  expense  of 
the  county  of  ,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 

chapter  325,  Laws  of  1863. 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of 
Dated,  ,  18  . 


FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE 

To  he  sent  by  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Albany,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  admission 
twelve  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned,  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  of  , 
in  the  county  of  ,  do  hereby  certify  that 

of  said  town  is  deaf  and  dumb.    The  said 
was        years  of  age  on  the  day  of 

18  ;  is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and  possesses 
intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction.  The  names  of  the  parents 
of  the  said  are  , 

and  the  said  have  not  sufficient 

pecuniary  ability  to  pay  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  said 

,  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  and  I   would  recommend 

to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 
Dated,  ,  18  . 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 
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TEEMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

L  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects,  cloth- 
ing and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  1  e  furnished  by  the  institu- 
tion, if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  fifty  dollars. 
Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation 
which  extends  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases.  ^  _ 

III.  Xo  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge,  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

Y.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  etc.,  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  principal  of  the  institution.  The  selec- 
tion of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  must  be 
addressed.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  under  twelve  years  and 
over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  by  certificate  of  any  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

VL  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual,  the 
board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  institution.  Xo  extra 
charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree 
materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to 
write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise 
a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or  copies,  pre- 
paratory to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made 
intelligible  to  the  learner. 
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In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual  ? 

2.  When  and  where  was    he  born  ? 

3.  Was    he  born  deaf? 

4.  At  what  age  did    he  lose  h  hearing? 

5.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did    he  become  deaf? 

6.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips  ? 

9.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction? 

10.  Is    he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity  ? 

11.  Does    he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

12.  Has    he  had  the  small-pox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

13.  Has    he  had  the  scarlet  fever? 

14.  Has    he  had  the  measles  ? 

15.  Has    he  had  the  mumps? 

16.  Has    he  had  the  whooping  cough  ? 

17.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family  ? 

18.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  among  relatives  or  ancestors  '] 

19.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

20.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  ? 

21.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father? 

22.  What  is  his  post-office  address  ? 

23.  Are  either  of  the  parents  dead  ? 

24.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

25.  Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  previous  to 
marriage  ? 

26.  What  are  the  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

SHEPHERD  KNAPP,  President 
Thatcher  M.  Adams,  Secretary. 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  X. 
The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  acre6,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Kingsbridge  road.  The  entrance  from  the  latter  is  at 
its  intersection  with  the  Tenth  avenue,  about  nine  miles  from  the 
City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  three  lines  of  public  com  eyance 
from  the  city  : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  river  railway,  from  30th  street, 
stopping  at  152d  street.  The  institution  is  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenua  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  avenue  railroad  to  125th  street,  and  thence  by 
stage. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 
While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz. :  At  the  annual 
election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June, 
answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning.  The 
members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on  these 
occasions,  notices  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  will 
be  given  in  the  newspapers. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  ]S"ew  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of  dollars. 
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ALBANY  : 
THE  ARGUS  COMPANY,  PRINTERS, 
1S72. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

No.  23. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  19,  1872. 


FIFTY-THIKD  ANNUAL  KEPORT 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  January  19,  1872. 

To  the  Hon.  Henry  Smith, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir. — I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  transmit  to  the  Legislature 
the  Fifty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Yerj  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABRAM  B.  WEAVER, 

/Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT. 

Key.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

HENRY  E.  DAYIES,  LL.D. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

ERASTUS  BEOOKS. 

TREASURER. 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY. 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


FIRST  CLASS  ONE  YEAR. 


SHEPHERD  KNAPP. 
HENRY  E.  DAYIES,  LL.D. 
OLIVER  S.  STRONG. 
Rev.  FRANCIS  VINTON,  D.  D. 


MORRIS  K.  JESUP. 
THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 
SAMUEL  THORNE. 
SAMUEL  V.  HOFFMAN. 


SECOND  CLASS  TWO  YEARS. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  LL.D.  Rev.  THOMAS  GALLAUDET,  D.  D. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  HENRY  K.  BOGART. 
WILLIAM  NIBLO.  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

BENJAMIN  H.  FIELD.  WILLIAM  A.  WHEELOCK. 


THIRD  CLASS- — THREE  YEARS. 


ERASTUS  BROOKS. 
FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTER,  LL.D. 
ENOCH  L.  FANCHER,  LL.D. 
JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 


AVERY  T.  BROWN. 

Gen.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  Jr. 

Rev  CHARLES  A.  STODDARD,  D.  D. 

D.  WILLIS  JAMES. 


LADIES'  COMMITTEE. 


Mrs.  BENJAMIN  H.  FIELD. 
Miss  ANN  MAURY. 
Mrs.  FRANCES  COLDEN. 
Mrs.  HELENA  T.  BROWN. 
Miss  MARY  S.  JONES. 
Mrs.  FREDERICK  G.  SWAN. 
Miss  HARRIET  TABER. 

Miss  M. 


Mrs.  JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 
Mrs.  JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN. 
Mrs.  ELLEN  WALTER. 
Miss  MARY  A.  HADDEN. 
Miss  JULIA  COOPER. 
Miss  JULIA  RHINELANDER. 
Mrs.  EDWARD  OOTHOUT. 
ADELIA  COOPER. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


PRINCIPAL. 


ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  M.  A. 


EMERITUS  PRINCIPAL. 


HARVEY  P.  PEET,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 


PROFESSORS   AND  TEACHERS. 


OLIVER  D.  COOKE,  M.  A.,* 


Specialty:  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  English  language. 

WESTON  JENKINS,  M.  A., 
Specialty:  the  Latin  and  Spanish  languages. 

HENRY  WINTER  SYLE,  B.  A., 
Specialty :  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

FRANCIS  D.  CLARKE,  M.  A., 
Specialty:  Mathematics. 

JOHN  R.  BURNET,  M.  A., 
Specialty :  the  French  and  German  languages  and  Natural  History. 


WILLIAM  E.  CLARKE. 


Specialty :  the  Greek  language. 


BERNHARD  ENGLESMANN,  f 
Specialty :  Articulation. 


JEREMIAH  W.  CONKLIN. 
GILBERT  C.  W.  GAMAGE. 
ALBERT  P.  KNIGHT. 
CHARLES  S.  NEWELL. 
ALPHONZO  JOHNSON. 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES. 
CHARLES  W.  VAN  TASSEL. 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD. 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL. 
FORT  LEWIS  SELINEY. 
JANE  T.  MEIGS.  § 


CATHARINE  BLAUVELT. 
MARY  HOWELL. 
CELIA  L.  RANSOM.  § 
ANNIE  WAGER. 
BESSIE  FITZHUGH. 
LUANN  C.  RICE. 


IDA  MONTGOMERY.  % 
JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN. 
ISABELLA  H.  RANSOM. 


ISABELLA  VANDEWATER. 


*  Instructor  of  the  High  Class.  X  Assistant  instructor  of  the  High  Class. 

t  In  charge  of  the  Department  of  Articulation.      §  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Articulation. 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 

S.  D.  BKOOKS,  M.  D. 

ACCOUNTANT  AND  STEWARD. 
CHAUNCEY  N.  BRAINERD. 

ASSISTANT  ACCOUNTANT  AND  STEWARD. 
CLARENCE  D.  LITTLE. 

SUPERVISOR. 

JAMES  L.  APPLET,  A.  M. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR. 

RICHARD  E.  BULL. 

MATRON. 

Mrs.  CHARLOTTE  P.  STEPHENSON. 

ASSISTANT  MATRONS. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  LEONARD.  Miss  PRUDENCE  LEWIS. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  APPLEY.  Miss  MATTIE  C.  RICE. 

Mrs.  HARRIET  HAMMOND.  Miss  AGNES  COWAN. 

HOUSEKEEPER. 

Miss  MARGARET  HIGGINS. 

ASSISTANT  HOUSEKEEPER. 

Mrs.  ELLEN  HYATT. 

NURSE. 
Mrs.  ELIZABETH  ADAMS. 

ENGINEER. 

JOHN  G.  STICKNEY. 

ASSISTANT  ENGINEER. 
ANTHONY  JONES. 

NIGHT  WATCH. 

JOSEPH  L.  CLEMENS.  F.  A.  GERLOFF. 


FOREMEN  OF  THE  SHOPS. 

JOHN  H.  CLEARWATER,  Cabinetmaker.  HENRY  ROTH,  Tailor. 

JOHN  LECHTHALER,  Shoemaker.  JOHN  LUTZ,  Gardener. 


FIFTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  respectfully  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture the  results  of  their  management  for  the  twelve  months  embraced 
in  the  period  between  October  1st,  1870,  and  September  30th,  1871, 
corresponding  with  the  State  fiscal  year. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  their  fifty-second  annual  report  com- 
prised only  nine  months,  viz.,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1870,  to 
September  30th  of  the  same  year,  the  directors  having  decided, 
during  1870,  to  make  their  annual  reports  in  the  future  conform,  as 
to  time,  to  the  rule  adopted  by  the  State. 

During  the  twelve  months  expiring  on  the  30th  September,  there 
have  been  under  instruction  in  the  institution,  of  both  sexes,  a  total 
of  616  pupils,  the  detailed  statement  of  which  is  given  in  the  report 
of  the  principal.  There  are  now  under  tuition  534  pupjjs,  the 
difference,  eighty-two  in  number,  comprising  thirteen  who  have  died 
and  sixty-nine  who  have  graduated.  The  aggregate  of  pupils  who 
have  been  educated  in  this  institution,  during  the  fifty-three  years  of 
its  existence,  is  1,684,  and,  including  the  pupils  now  on  register,  534, 
it  will  be  seen  that  2,218  deaf-mutes,  of  whom  more  than  sixty  per 
cent  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  either  directly,  or  through  the 
counties,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  generous  provision  made 
for  these  children  of  misfortune.  The  number  of  pupils  sent  to  the 
institution  from  the  counties,  under  the  law  of  1853,  seems  to  remain 
stationary,  or  nearly  so  ;  those  reaching  the  age  of  twelve,  and  thus 
becoming  State  beneficiaries,  being  about  equal  to  the  new  ones 
coming  in  during  each  academic  year.  For  1869,  the  county  pupils 
were  141,  and  in  each  of  the  two  subsequent  years,  138,  as  shown  in 
this  and  the  previous  annual  report.  The  directors  are  more  decided 
than  ever  in  their  convictions  of  the  wise  humanity  of  the  law  of 
1863,  from  the  happy  results  during  the  last  eight  years  growing  out  of 
its  action,  in  the  improvement  of  those  received  under  its  provisions, 
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in  their  rapid  advancement  after  the  age  of  twelve ;  and  in  their 
being  thus  rescued,  during  the  tender  ages  between  six  and  twelve, 
from  the  privation,  suffering  and  moral  deterioration  incidental  to 
this  class  of  children,  whose  parents  or  friends,  are  not  in  circumstances 
favorable  to  that  care  and  attention  which  their  want  of  hearing  and 
speech  necessarily  requires. 

The  present  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory, as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  report  herewith  presented,  of 
the  superintendent  and  resident  physician,  Dr.  Brooks.  As  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Brooks  did  not  take  place  till  April  last,  the 
directors  refer  to  the  principal's  report  for  a  clear  and  faithful  state- 
ment of  all  the  circumstances  and  events  connected  with  the  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  broke  out  among  the  pupils  in  November, 
1870,  resulting  in  the  death  of  eight  of  their  number,  and  of  one 
teacher.  That  no  efforts  were  spared,  in  this  sad  crisis,  to  confine  the 
disease  to  as  few  as  possible,  and  that  neither  medical  skill,  faithful 
nursing,  nor  judicious  expenditure  was  wanting  to  save  the  stricken 
ones,  may  be  inferred  both  from  this  detailed  history  of  the  disease, 
and  from  the  small  number  of  deaths,  as  also  of  cases  in  a  commu- 
nity amounting  to  more  than  500  children.  The  deaths  were  nine 
out  of  a  total  of  fifty-nine  cases. 

It  became  incumbent  on  the  board,  as  well  in  obedience  to  their 
own  sense  of  duty  as  to  the  orders  of  the  board  of  health,  to  take 
prompt  measures  to  remedy  all  defects,  and  so  to  improve  their  build- 
ings and  grounds  with  all  their  complicated  arrangements  for  sewer- 
age, supply  of  water  and  ventilation  ;  as  also,  to  so  regulate  the  habits, 
clothing  and  diet  of  the  pupils,  as  in  the  future,  so  far  as  human 
means  can  secure  it,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  outbreak. 
At  very  considerable  expense,  new  and  more  extensive  sewers  have 
been  built  through  the  grounds,  to  convey  to  the  river  the  sewage  of 
the  establishment,  with  the  addition  of  one  of  stone  leading  across 
the  open  space  between  the  shore  declivity  and  the  railroad  track 
(filled  by  the  tide  twice  in  twenty-four  hours),  by  means  of  which  the 
entire  discharge  of  the  main  sewer  is  emptied  into  the  Hudson. 

Thorough  ventilation  of  all  parts  of  the  buildings  has  been  secured 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  forces  currents  of  pure  air, 
drawn  through  an  iron  duct  carried  above  the  school-building,  which 
is  either  warmed  or  cooled,  before  its  introduction  into  the  apartments, 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  outside. 
There  have  also  been  additions  and  alterations  made  to  the  heating 
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apparatus,  and  to  the  means  for  bathing,  together  with  changes  in  the 
hospitals,  and  other  extensive  repairs,  all  of  which  have  caused  an 
outlay  in  excess  of  our  income,  diminished  as  this  has  been  by  the 
failure  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  to  pay  in  full  the  charge 
incurred  by  the  county  for  its  pupils  during  the  year  just  expired. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  board  respecting  the  future 
management  of  the  institution  in  all  its  details,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary and  expedient  to  divide  the  responsibilities  and  cares  growing 
out  of  so  large  an  establishment,  involving  not  only  the  education, 
but  also  the  clothing,  diet  and  comfort  of  more  than  500  children  ; 
making  together  with  the  officers  and  employes,  a  community  of  more 
than  600  persons,  whose  general  health  and  freedom  from  severe  and 
dangerous  forms  of  disease,  should  never  be  overlooked.  Two  depart- 
ments were  therefore  arranged,  one  educational  and  the  other  domes- 
tic, each  with  its  appropriate  head,  the  principal  as  heretofore  having 
the  entire  care  and  responsibility  of  the  former,  while  he  was  relieved 
from  all  those  other  duties  appertaining  to  the  charge  of  the  pupils, 
when  not  under  instruction  ;  and  all  the  domestic  details  of  the  insti- 
tution which  were  henceforth  devolved  upon  the  superintendent  and 
resident  physician.  The  directors  considered  themselves  highly 
favored  in  being  able  to  secure  for  this  very  responsible  and  honor- 
able position,  Dr.  S.  D.  Brooks,  who  had  been  for  many  years  the 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  whose  expe- 
rience and  success  there  had  qualified  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for 
the  office  thus  created  by  the  board. 

During  the  past  year,  the  school  building  has  been  entirely  com- 
pleted with  its  thirty  class-rooms,  and  a  dormitory  capable  of  accom- 
modating 150  pupils.  The  details  of  the  several  improvements  made 
during  the  year,  will  be  found  clearly  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
superintendent. 

In  consequence  of  the  changes  involved  in  the  modification  of  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  institution,  as  also  of  the  extraordinary 
expenditures  during  the  year,  the  directors  have  not  been  able  to 
carry  out  their  intention,  declared  in  previous  reports  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  forms  of  labor  for  the  pupils.  They  do  not,  however, 
abandon  the  idea  of  employing  some  of  the  pupils,  hereafter,  in  print- 
ing and  book-binding,  and  possibly  of  teaching  those  of  them  who 
may  evince  a  talent  for  them,  the  arts  of  designing  and  wood-engrav- 
ing.   By  the  judicious  appropriation  of  the  surplus,  which  may  in. 
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time  be  realized  from  the  sale  in  1869,  of  a  portion  of  their  land  on 
Washington  Heights,  the  directors  hope  to  have  the  means  of  adding 
to  their  buildings  the  accommodation  required  for  these  and  such 
other  occupations  as  may  be  made  useful  to  their  pupils  in  after  life. 

The  reports  of  the  principal,  and  of  the  committee  on  the  annual 
examination,  give  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
intellectual  department  at  the  close  of  the  last  academic  year.  This 
institution  has  always  ranked  among  the  first  in  the  country  for  the 
thoroughness  and  extent  of  the  education  given  to  its  pupils,  and  it 
is  the  wish  of  the  directors  that  no  relaxation  of  effort  on  their  part 
in  this  direction  shall  become  evident,  but  rather  that  a  spirit  of 
progress,  and  a  purpose  to  adopt,  after  proper  trial,  all  new  methods 
of  developing  the  deaf-mute  mind,  shall  characterize  its  management. 
There  is  now  evident  in  the  community  an  increased  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  and  an  ardor  of  discussion  as  to 
old  and  new  ideas  upon  this  interesting  question  which  demand  from 
the  directors  that  they  should  give  full  heed  to  these  indications  of  a 
freshly  awakened  interest  in  behalf  of  those  intrusted  to  their  care 
and  training.  They  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  among  those  who 
are  professionally  experts  in  this  branch  of  public  education,  as  well 
as  among  educators  generally,  and  others  interested  as  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  deaf-mute,  there  are  serious  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  the  sign  language  and  the  manual  alphabet 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  lip  reading  and  articulation  on  the  other,  as 
systems  for  imparting  to  the  uneducated  deaf-mute  the  knowledge 
which  will  fit  him  to  mingle  in  society  as  well  as  to  develop  his 
hitherto  dormant  mental  faculties. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  nor  desire  of  the  directors,  in  this  report,  to 
discuss  these  disputed  points,  but  rather  to  declare  that  they  are  not 
so  wedded  to  any  one  system  as  to  reject  any  other  which  will  accom- 
plish,  at  whatever  cost  of  time  and  effort,  the  great  end  and  object  of 
this  institution.  The  trial  which  has  been  given,  for  several  years 
past,  among  the  pupils  of  the  ISTew  York  institution,  to  the  system  of 
instruction  by  reading  from  the  lips  and  articulation  (not  yet  suffi- 
ciently tested  to  judge  conclusively  of  its  merits  in  comparison  with 
its  rival- — that  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet)  will  be  continued 
until  a  correct  judgment  can  be  formed.  It  will,  however,  be 
demanded  of  the  directors,  and  they  are  bound  by  every  considera- 
tion of  duty,  as  well  as  humanity,  to  respond  faithfully  to  the  demand, 
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that  graduates  of  their  institution  shall,  as  far  as  their  mental  capaci- 
ties will  permit,  be  capable  of  using  the  language  of  the  land  in  which 
they  live,  either  by  writing  or  articulation,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as 
to  communicate  freely  and  intelligibly  With  their  fellows. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  herewith  submitted,  gives  all  the 
details  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year.  They  are  in 
gross  as  follows : 

Receipts  from  all  sources  for  current  expenses  $141?  069  47 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  October  1,  1870,      12,602  70 


This  deficiency  has  arisen  from  the  failure  of  the  board  of  appor- 
tionment created  by  the  tax  levy  law  of  last  winter  to  appropriate 
and  pay  to  the  treasurer  the  full  amount  of  the  charge  against  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of 
the  pupils  from  said  county.  The  account,  amounting  to  $16,225.94, 
duly  attested,  was  at  the  proper  time  presented  to  the  comptroller 
and  its  payment  demanded,  but  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  report, 
only  a  portion,  $6,255.50,  has  been  received  by  the  treasurer,  leaving 
a  balance  still  due  of  $9,970.44.  Assurances  have  been  given  by  the 
city  comptroller  that  this  amount  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  Legis- 
lature shall  pass  the  requisite  law  to  enable  him  to  raise  money  for 
this  and  other  sums  due  the  public  institutions  of  the  city.  In  the 
mean  time  the  treasurer  is  so  much  in  advance  to  the  institution. 

The  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $105,000  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  amply  suffice  for  the  State  beneficiaries  now  under  instruc- 
tion, 347  in  number,  but  should  it  exceed  350,  the  allowance  for 
each  will  not  reach  the  sum  ($300)  which  has  for  some  years  past 
been  the  cost  per  capita.  The  directors  may  be  disappointed  in 
securing  from  the  Legislature,  about  to  meet,  an  appropriation  suffi- 
cient to  afford  the  required  allowance,  but  shall  strive,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  strictest  economy,  consistent  with  the  comfort  and  proper 
training  of  their  youthful  charges,  to  bring  their  expenses  within  the 
means  allowed  by  the  State. 

In  bringing  their  report  to  a  conclusion,  the  directors  do  not  hesi- 
.tate  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  and  troubles 


Making  a  total  of 
Expenditures. . . . 


$153,672  17 
162,587  84 


Showing  a  deficiency  of, 


$8,915  67 
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through  which  the  institution  was  called  to  pass,  during  the  year  just 
expired,  they  feel  encouraged  to  know  that  there  is  every  prospect, 
under  the  new  arrangements  which  have  been  consummated  for 
its  internal  management,  of  increased  usefulness  and  prosperity  for 
the  future. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President. 

Thatcher  M.  Adams,  Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1871. 
Expenditures  for  Groceries  and  Provisions. 


Apples,  46  bbls   $181  00 

Barley   7  50 

Beans,  12  bbls   117  80 

Butchers'  meat,  99,385  lbs   13,261  35 

Butter,  19,627  lbs   8,026  35 

Buckwheat,  500  lbs   25  68 

Berries,  591  qts   121  31 

Cartage   575  70 

Canned  fruit  and  vegetables.   122  70 

Caraway  seed   76 

Chickory,  160  lbs   23  35 

Cheese,  769  lbs   126  53 

Chickens,  572  lbs   107  21 

Cider,  2£bbls  ,   20  55 

Coffee,  3,158  lbs   817  77 

Crackers,  1,718  lbs   171  86 

Cranberries,  8  erates   28  50 

Celery   13  87 

Codfish,  20  quintals   116  95 

Cream  tartar,  38  lbs   17  65 

Cabbages,  3,000    270  00 

Corn  starch,  83  lbs   9  90 

Currants  and  other  dried  fruits   151  67 

Extracts   12  85 

Extract  of  beef,  15  doz   90  00 

Eggs,  1,178  doz   382  38 

Farina   12  59 

Flour,  553  bbls.   1,393  80 

Fresh  fish  and  oysters   603  10 

Ginger,  102  lbs   30  60 

Grapes,  316  lbs   32  69 

Hams  and  other  smoked  meats,  2,807  lbs.  501  38 

Hams,  cured  and  smoked   21  72 

Horse-radish   1  50 

Hops  and  malt   36  00 

Hominy  and  Indian  meal,  5,900  lbs.  .  . .  222  56 

Ice,  27,996  lbs   259  91 

Lard,  1,183  lbs  •   185  61 

Lemons   32  23 

Mackerel,  7  bbls   99  00 

Molasses,  1,102  gals   1,071  12 

Milk  (condensed),  8,635  qts..   2,779  73 

Milk  (ordinary),  5,180  qts   356  20 

Mustard,  121  lbs.   48  60 


Carried  forward   $35,561  89 
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Brought  forward   $35 , 564  89 

Onions,  14  bushels   21  00 

Oatmeal,  two  barrels   20  85 

Oranges,  seven  boxes   35  50 

Pepper,  127  pounds   43  96 

Potatoes,  562  barrels   1,816  25 

Potatoes  (sweet),  thirty  barrels   106  50 

Prepared  cocoanut,  twenty-five  pounds..  8  25 

Pickles  '   49  85 

Pears,  peaches  and  pines   48  15 

Pork,  two  barrels   32  50 

Paisins,  eight  boxes   23  00 

Eice,  3,866  pounds   297  35 

Smoked  fish,  133  pounds   20  84 

Sweet  oil,  two  cases   10  00 

Sugar,  21,301  pounds   2,574  98 

Spices   42  90 

Salt,  twenty  sacks   62  25 

Soda  '   1  61 

Syrup    9  15 

Tea,  1,449  pounds   1 , 091  62 

Turkeys,  1,145  pounds   176  79 

Turnips,  eight  barrels   16  06 

Wheaten  grits.  . .  .•   15  90 

Vinegar,  ten  barrels   116  21 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers   $24,638  6S 

Superintendent   $1,604  19 

Steward  and  assistant   2,941  71 

Matron  and  assistants   1,169  61 

Supervisor  and  assistants.  . . .  820  38 
Housekeeper,  baker,  cooks ...  1 , 399  76 
Waiters,  cham'rmaids,  labor's,    7,704  05 

  15,639  70 


Clothing. 

Alpacca,  189  yards  

Buttons  

Blacking,  twenty-four  dozen  

Brushes  (shoe),  twenty-two  dozen  

Brushes  (hair),  four  dozen  

Brushes  (tooth),  fifteen  dozen  

Cash  advanced  for  traveling  expenses  in- 
curred on  account  of  pupils  going  to 
and  returning  from  their  homes,  in  ex- 
cess of  cash  received  from  friends  for 
that  purpose  

Carried  forward  


$60  38 
19  06 

18  00 
34  00 
11  41 

19  54 


861  55 


42,206  SC> 


40,278  38 


$1,023  94    $82,484  74 
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Brought  forward   $1,023  94    $82 , 484  74 

Commutation  for  clothing,  exp'ss  charges 

and  other  incidental  expenses   918  09 

Cambric,  412  yards   53  49 

Cassimere,  1,759  yds   1,516  07 

Collars  (linen),  16  doz   22  55 

Collars  (paper),  7  M   75  00 

Combs,  59  doz   53  38 

Corsets,  9  doz   76  45 

Caps  and  hats  (boys'),  43  doz   292  00 

Coats,  6    48  00 

Cord    7  08 

Cloth,  86  yds   33  77 

Dress  goods,  148  yds   48  26 

Dress  trimmings   41  46 

Drawers,  16  doz   72  00 

Denims,  156  yds   29  00 

Delaine,  1,238  yds   267  20 

Express  charges   91  00 

Flannel,  94  yds   35  97 

Funeral  expenses   496  00 

Gloves,  6  doz   13  50 

Gingham,  391  yds   61  63 

Hair  nets,  19  doz   26  71 

Handkerchiefs,  38  doz   63  93 

Hats  (girls'),  14  doz   153  07 

Hose  and  half-hose,  110  doz   254  58 

Hoods,  2  doz   10  25 

Hair  cutting   36  10 

Hooks  and  eyes  ,   113 

Jean,  192  yds   20  77 

Jackets,  70    264  75 

Knitting  cotton,  6  lbs   3  84 

Linen  thread   491 

Muslin,  2,551  yds   369  16 

Mohair,  73  yds   13  78 

Nansook,  20  yds   5  00 

Needles,  2 J  M   4  00 

Neck  ties,  23  doz   35  50 

Pantaloons,  12  pairs   38  50 

Pins,  thimbles  and  tape   7  93 

Pique,  239  yds   64  61 

Print,  2,691  yds   290  63 

Plaid,  68  yds   15  41 

Poplin,  88  yds   14  20 

Ribbon   1  36 

Shoes,  58  pairs   68  20 

Shoelaces   9  20 


Carried  forward   $7,053  36    $82,484  74 
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Brought  forward   $7,053  36   $82,484  74 

/Shawls,  58   145  00 

:Shirts  (under),  20  doz   135  00 

Scarfs,  2  doz    21  00 

Scissors  and  sharpening   24  85 

Spool  cotton,  76  doz   63  94  ' 

Suspenders,  14  doz   30  00 

Suits  clothing,  206   1 , 885  75 

Trunks,  trunk  locks  and  traveling  bags . .  40  07 

Twill,  34  yds   150  59 

Tweed,  61  yards   40  83 

Vests,  15   20  75 

Leather  and  findings,  shoe 

shop  account  $2?  999  49 

Wages  shoemaker  and  ass't. .    1,168  41 

  4,167  90 

Trimmings,  tailor  shop  acc't,  $1,395  74 
Wages  tailor  and  assistant  . .       890  08 

  2,285  82 

  16,064  86 


Furniture.. 

Apple  parer,  1   $1  00 

Bath  brick   3  41 

Baking  pans,  1  doz   36  00 

Baskets,  57    38  00 

Bedsteads  (iron),  6  doz   576  00  . 

Bedsteads  (walnut),  2    27  32 

Bedstead  sofa,  1    100  00 

Blankets,  12  pairs   66  00 

Brittania  pitchers,  3  doz   84  15 

Brooms,  25  doz   86  25 

Brushes,  26  doz   124  00 

Burlaps,  1,022  yds  (   178  54 

Carpeting,  making,  binding  and  tacks  . .  187  42 

Clocks  and  repairing   61  25 

Coffee  urns,  2    270  00 

Cushions   6  20 

Chairs  and  stools,  24  doz   322  91 

Crockery   388  51 

Cartage*   156  50 

Desk  standards,  75  pairs   193  75 

Desk   28  00 

Damask,  25  yds   37  28 

Enameled  cloth,  2  pieces   22  00 

Furniture,  superintendent's  room   332  97 

Gong   10  72 

Insect  powder   15  60 


Carried  forward 


$3,353  78    $98,549  60 
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Brought  forward   $3,353  78    $98,549  60 

Kitchen  hand-truck   15  00 

Knives  and  forks   76  19 

Lanterns,  5   6  23 

Looking-glasses,  28   49  96 

Lounge,  1    28  00 

Mattresses,  2   38  29 

Mattresses,  made,  24    48  00 

Mattresses,  re-made,  464    482  68 

Moss,  1,057  lbs   211  40 

Match  safes   3  52 

Mats,  43   105  65 

Matting,  40  yds   28  18 

Mops,  Si  doz   12  50 

Mousetraps,  1 J  doz   2  25 

Molasses  gate   60 

Napkins,  12  doz   20  80 

Oil-cloth    10  25 

Oven  peels   4  80 

Picture  nails  and  cord   6  31 

Pails,  eight  dozen   51  50 

Pillows,  re-made,  209   27  48 

Quilts,  fifty   110  00 

Repairing  ranges  and  stoves   169  94 

Repairing  tin-ware   86  40 

Repairing  furniture   30  37 

Repairing  sewing  machines   66  78 

Sheeting,  3,026  yards   434  70 

Straw   283  72 

Scale   12  00 

Scissors   2  07 

Stoves  and  stove  polish  •   79  25 

Small  wares   37  71 

Tables,  two   21  50 

Table  linen,  248  yards   122  20 

Table  covers,  sixteen   45  45 

Ticking,  287  yards   58  12 

Tinware   171  81 

Table  ware,  replated     12  65 

Tea-spoons  -   37  36 

Toweling,  1,305  yards   196  09 

Tubs   15  75 

Window  shades  and  repairing   142  49 

W.  C.  paper   37  45 

  6,757  18 


Carried  forward 


$105,306  78 
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Brought  forward   $105?  306  78 

Building  and  Repairs. 

Plumbing,  steam-fitting  and  general  pipe- 
work  $6,601  15 

Carpenters' wages   3?  674  62 

On  account  of  ventilating  apparatus ....  3  ,  000  00 

Sewerage   2,983  72 

Mason  work  and  materials   2?  465  40 

Steam  boiler   2?  050  00 

Lumber   1,829  87 

Painting  and  glazing   1,761  51 

Repairing  steam  boilers   1,018  86 

Kalsomining  and  whitewashing  ........  801  17 

Hardware  and  tools   654  43 

Repairing  roofs,  gutters  and  leaders   391  22 

Labor   380  00 

Pumping  Croton  water   308  17 

Cartage  j   291  31 

Doors  and  sasli  . . .   113  05 

Cleaning  vaults   105  00 

Blacksmithing   90  20 

Beebe  range   76  00 

Gas-fitting   50  43 

Bathing  tank   39  00 

Wood  moulding   38  00 

Locks  and  repairing   37  41 

Repairing  sinks   30  15 

Shafting    23  43 

"Wire  screens   22  80 

White  sand   18  00 

Rope   17  48 

Belting   14  90 

Wire   12  50 

Sheet  iron  work   8  50 

  28,908  28 

Fuel  and  Lights. 

Anthracite  coal,  1,186  tons   $7,079  78 

Gas,  869,500  cubic  feet   3,043  25 

Wages  of  engineer  and  assistant   1,320  00 

Carting  coal   540  00 

Charcoal,  292  bbls   246  20 

Engineer's  tools,  flue  brushes,  etc   82  71 

Shoveling  and  hoisting  coal  .   59  00 

Matches,  10  gross   33  50 

Candles  and  sperm  oil   35  83 

  12,440  27 


Carried  forward   $146,655  33 
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Brought  forward  $146,655  33 

Stable. 

Hay,  46,089  lbs   $745  07 

Oats,  301  bags   540  01 

Horse   325  00 

Ground  feed,  309  bags   223  97 

New  milch  cows   180  00 

Wages  of  stableman   168  00 

Baggage  wagon   160  00 

Horse-shoeing   145  25 

Meal,  76  bags   138  75 

Repairing  wagons   92  40 

Repairing  harness   31  45 

Stable  tools   7  38 

  2,757  28 

Washing. 

Wages  of  laundresses   $1,316  94 

Hard  soap,  14,720  lbs   1,044  10 

Washing  fluid,  1,363  gals   345  62 

Clothes  wringer   351  00 

Starch,  1,291   126  20 

Soap  receipt   25  00 

Castile  soap    24  50 

Blueing   20  96 

Cartage   10  50 

  3,264  82 

Gardener's  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc   1,007  27 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance   3,134  74 

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools   2,070  74 

Blind  Asylum,  rent  of  premises  temporarily  occupied,  400  00 

Post-office  and  revenue  stamps   237  24 

Railroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire   216  43 

Subscription  to  American  annals   200  00 

Printing   Ill  80 

Extra  edition  of  annual  report   110  50 

Cartage,  express  charges  and  freight   88  00 

Excursion  of  pupils  to  American  Institute  fair   60  00 

Delegations  to  Albany   84  96 

Advertising    32  23 

Intelligence  offices   26  99 

Photograph  of  shops,  including  two  frames   24  75 

Office  newspaper   17  80 

Telgrams     15  13 

Drum  heads   6  00 

Check-book  and  business  directory   9  80 

Twine,  $4.15;  tuning  piano,  $3.00   7  15 

Notary  Public,  $2.75;  cash  box,  $2.25   5  00 


Carried  forward  .   $160,543  96 
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Brought  forward   $160,543  96 

Discount,  $2.71 ;  History  of  New  York,  $1.65   4  36 

Insurance  on  buildings  and  furniture   2,039  52 


$162,587  84 


Receipts. 

From  Comptroller  of  State,  for  State  pupils'  board  and 

tuition   $99,875  24 

From  Treasurer  of  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  board, 

tuition  and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  State   10,086  3S 

From  treasurers  of  the  following  counties,  for  the  sup- 
port of  county  and  clothing  State  pupils  : 

Support  of           Clothing  tw«i 

County  Pupils.       State  Pupils.  AOWU" 

Albany                    $1,050  98       $60  00  $1,110  98 

Allegany                      230  00        30  00  260  00 

Broome                        155  26          9  75  165  01 

Cattaraugus                    35  78       115  34  151  12 

Chautauqua                    401  88       157  56  559  44 

Chemung                       208  29       120  00  328  29 

Chenango                      230  00        30  00  260  00 

Clinton.                        143  75        71  £5  215  00 

Columbia                                        60  00  60  00 

Delaware                       460  00    460  00 

Dutchess                         7  03        89  08  96  11 

Erie                          1,290  57       203  17  1,493  U 

Essex                          183  37        36  09  219  46 

Franklin                                         60  00  60  00 

Fulton                                          50  00  50  00 

Genesee                                         60  00  60  00 

Greene                          230  00        90  00  320  00 

Herkimer                                       30  00  30  00 

Jefferson                       210  00   '210  00 

Kings                        2,935  61    1,089  10  4,024  71 

Lewis                                            30  00  30  00 

Livingston                                      90  00  90  00 

Madison                    1,054  17        72  50  1,126  67 

Monroe                        136  73       192  17  328  90 

Montgomery                 116  28        14  84  131  12 

Niagara                        230  00        30  00  260  00 

Oneida                          690  00       120  00  810  00 

Onondaga                     541  15       319  42  860  57 

Ontario                        235  12        29  33  264  45 

Orange                        920  00       240  00  1,160  00 

Orleans                        389  73        39  16  428  89 

Oswego                        230  00       176  25  406  25 

Queens                        690  00        30  00  720  00 


Carried  forward,  $13,005  70   $3,745  01  $16,750  71  $109,961  57 
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Bro't  forward  . 

.  $13,005 

70 

$3,745 

01  % 

16,750 

71 

.  1,164 

05 

180 

00 

1,344 

05 

206 

50 

113 

50 

320 

00 

516 

23 

52 

67 

568 

90 

Schenectady  .... 

60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

Schuyler  

485 

56 

56 

67 

542 

23 

460 

00 

90 

00 

550 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

St.  Lawrence  . . . 

268 

33 

115 

00 

383 

33 

60 

00 

60 

00 

Suffolk  

140 

56 

221 

67 

362 

23 

,  '  460 

00 

30 

00 

490 

00 

230 

00 

230 

00 

Ulster  

785 

83 

*86 

00 

865 

83 

30 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

Wayne  

210 

00 

210 

00 

Westchester  

690 

00 

90 

00 

780 

00 

J  o 

230 

00 

30 

00 

260 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

$18,642 

76 

$5,314 

52  $23,957 
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From  pupils  clothed  by  friends,  for  clothing  furnished 


and  cash  advanced   784  23 

From  paying  pupils,  for  board  and  tuition   4?  865  63- 

From  sales  of  pigs  and  pork    459  12; 

From  sales- of  coal   263  72; 

From  sales  of  cows  e  . . .  230  00 

From  sales  of  empty  barrels   124  52 

From  sales  of  clothing   50  60 

From  sales  of  grease   48  78. 

From  sale  of  horse   30  0O 

From  sales  of  dry  goods  .*   25  32 

From  sales  of  books  '.   24  50 

From  sales  of  rags  and  paper   21  15 

From  sales  of  old  iron   19  85 

From  sales  of  potatoes   14  00 

From  legacy  of  Rebecca  Elting   100  00 

From  discount  on  bills   89  2.0 

Credit  balance  from  last  account   12?  602  70 


$153,672  IT 

Balance  due  treasurer  September  30,  1871    8',  915  6T 


$162,587  84 


JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON, 

Treasurer. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK,  ) 

r  SS  ' 

Oity  and  County  of  New  York,  j  " 

Joseph  W.  Patterson,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he 
is  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of 
deponent's  knowledge  and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  particular, 
and  further  saith  not. 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

-Sworn  to  before  me,  this  6th  ) 
day  of  December,  1871.  f 

A.  Goodrich  Fay, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  city. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
'    Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen. — With  the  completed  revolution  of  another  year,  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  present  to  your  consideration  a  review  of  the 
circumstances  and  events  affecting  the  present  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  in  this  State. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  trials,  though  these  have  not 
been  unattended  by  great  mercies.  While  looking  back  upon  some 
of  its  events  with  deep  regret,  not  that  which  arises  from  the,  con- 
sciousness of  any  dereliction  of  duty,  or  the  neglect  of  known 
indications  of  danger,  but  such  as  misfortune  never  fails  to  excite ; 
regret  that  the  hidden  danger  could  not  have  been  detected  and  the 
means  of  precaution  learned  through  a  less  painful  experience,  we 
can  also  look  back  on  much  that  is  calculated  to  inspire  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  to  encourage  the  belief  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  has  been  more  gained  than  lost. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1870,  there  were  on  our  rolls  the  names 
of  555  pupils,  divided  as  follows  : 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

325     230  .  555 

There  have  been  admitted  since   34       27'  61 

Making  the  number  in  the  institution  during  the 

year   359     257  616 

Of  these,  have  retired   36       46  82 

Leaving  on  the  30th  of  September,  1871    323     211  534 


Of  these,  347  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  138  of  the  counties,  and 
thirty-two  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  ;  sixteen  are  supported  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  and  one  holds  a  scholarship  endowed  by  the 
late  Thomas  Frizzell  Thompson,  and  by  him  directed  to  be  called 
"The  Frizzell  Fund." 
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Events  of  the  Year. 

We  began  the  last  term  with  upward  of  500  pupils.  The  addition 
to  our  buildings  offered  the  promise  of  excellent  accommodations  for 
our  numbers,  but  the  great  heat  of  the  summer  had  operated  to  delay 
their  completion,  and  there  was  consequently  a  want  of  room  for 
some  weeks  in  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  some  discomfort  aris- 
ing from  a  comparatively  crowded  state  of  the  dormitories.  In  other 
respects  the  buildings  were  in  excellent  order.  In  the  month  of 
November,  however,  the  small  pipe  leading  from  the  steam-pump  at 
the  Croton  aqueduct  to  the  Tenth  avenue,  where  we  had  a  large  four- 
inch  pipe,  became  irreparably  disabled.  It  was  deemed  injudicious 
to  incur  the  expense  of  putting  down  another  small  pipe,  as  it  was 
expected  that  the  Croton  mains  then  already  laid  down  in  the  Tenth 
avenue  would  soon  be  supplied  from  the  completed  reservoir  opposite 
the  High  Bridge,  which  would  make  the  small  pipe  useless.  But 
there  was  a  delay  of  two  weeks  arising  from  testing  the  mains,  during 
which  the  institution  experienced  a  dearth  of  water,  which,  joined  to 
several  other  unfavorable  circumstances,  none  of  which  could  have 
been  foreseen,  and  whose  conjunction  forms  one  of  those  providential 
dispensations  that  baffle  human  prudence,  seems  to  have  caused  a 
predisposition  to  disease. 

Just  at  this  dangerous  moment,  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever 
broke  out,  and  spread  rapidly,  til]  there  were  fifty-nine  cases  in  all, 
or  about  one  in  ten  of  -the  inmates  of  the  building.  The  first  case 
occurred  in  October.  It  was  that  of  a  boy  who  brought  the  seeds  of 
the  disease  from  his  liome,  where  his  brother  died  with  it.  The 
second  case  appeared  on  the  11th  of  November,  the  third  on  the  15th, 
and,  after  that,  cases  appeared  in  frequent  succession,  fear,  no  doubt, 
combining  with  other  causes  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  epidemic. 
The  last  new  case  was  reported  December  10th. 

As  soon  as  the  number  of  cases  became  too  large  for  our  hospital 
accommodations,  measures  were  taken  to  secure  a  building  for  the 
sick,  where  they  might  be  placed  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances for  successful  treatment  and  removed  from  the  danger  of 
spreading  the  contagion  in  the  rooms  of  the  institution.  Fortunately 
there  was  a  fine  old  mansion,  spacious,  roomy  and  well  ventilated, 
standing  unoccupied  on  an  eminence  within  a  few  rods  of  the  insti- 
tution, on  property  belonging  to  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  this  was  hired  and  fitted  up  as  a  hospital.  To  this  build- 
ing all  of  the  pupils  seized  with  the  fever  were  conveyed  in  covered 
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carriages,  whence  they  were  borne  in  gently,  on  litters,  or  in  the  arms 
of  strong  men.  Dr.  Louis  A.  Rodenstein,  then  our  attending  physi- 
cian, aided  in  this  emergency  by  Dr.  Henry  O.  Ely,  took  the  medi- 
cal charge  of  this  hospital,  and  both  devoted  themselves  to  the  care 
of  their  mute  patients  with  a  zeal,  self-sacrificing  devotion  and  pro- 
fessional skill  which,  we  are  sure,  under  Providence,  were  the  means 
of  saving  many  precious  lives. 

On  the  occasion  of  such  a  fearful  and  rapidly  spreading  epidemic, 
the  difficulty  of  providing  an  adequate  number  of  reliable  attendants 
is  one  of  the  first  magnitude.  Indeed,  of  the  three  great  requisites 
in  such  straits — suitable  hospital  room,  skillful  medical  attendance 
and  intelligent  care— the  last  is  certainly  not  the  least  important. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  pro- 
fessional nurses,  and  absolutely  impossible  to  find  those  who  could 
converse  with  the  deaf-mute  patients.  This  emergency  prompted  an 
act  of  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution 
worthy  of  lasting  remembrance.  Those  of  them  who  resided  in  the 
institution  all  volunteered  for  hospital  duty.  Formed  into  divisions, 
relieving  each  other  alternately,  a  succession  of  most  kind,  faithful, 
intelligent  and  devoted  nurses  was  obtained  for  each  ward  of  the 
hospital.  Thus  were  secured,  at  once,  absolute  compliance  with  the 
directions  of  the  physicians,  and  the  ability  to  question  the  deaf-mute 
patients  on  their  feelings  and  condition,  to  cheer  them  up  by  words 
of  hope,  and  to  administer  religious  consolation. 

The  amount  of  good  thus  done  cannot  be  calculated  till  the  final 
day  of  account,  but  it  involved  one  heavy  sacrifice,  considered  in 
a  temporal  point  of  view.  The  teachers  who  undertook  this  work  of 
high  duty  as  well  as  mercy,  knew  that  they  bore  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  but  none  shrank  from  the  trial.  One,  only,  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  Miss  Sarah  A.  Cuddeback,  one  of  the  lady 
teachers,  fell  a  victim  to  her  devotion,  dying  of  the  fever  on  the  11th 
of  December,  after  an  illness  of  twelve  days.  Her  self-sacrifice  is 
commemorated  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  placed, 
by  her  associates,  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution. 

In  this  connection,  I  but  express  the  sentiments  of  all  his  associ- 
ates in  remarking  that  Prof.  Jenkins,  appointed  by  myself  as  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital,  residing  within  its  walls  and  giving 
personal  attention  to  all  its  details,  displayed  a  degree  of  executive 
ability,  while  at  this  post  of  danger,  that  entitles  him  to  no  small 
meed  of  consideration. 
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The  first  death  occasioned  by  the  epidemic  occurred  on  the  20th  of 
November;  the  last  on  the  23d  of  December.  There  were  nine 
deaths  in  all,  out  of  fifty -nine  cases — eight  pupils  and  one  teacher. 
I  give  the  names  and  dates,  as  a  record  of  mournful  interest  : 


Clara  Eose   November  20 

Samuel  Nelson    November  2-1 

Eva  B.  Pierce   December  3 

Aurelia  C.  C.  Des  Rochers   December  4 

Frederick  B.  Gillet   December  7 

Mary  H.  Barnett   December  9 

Sarah  A.  Cuddeback  (teacher)  December  11 

Martha  Pimm   December  IT 

Mary  Jane  Bennett   December  23 


In  this  list  are  the  names  of  some  of  our  most  promising  and  inte- 
resting pupils.  Every  one  of  these  deaths  carried  grief  to  many 
hearts,  and  disappointment  of  cherished  hopes.  To  the  families  thus 
bereaved,  we  can  but  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  remind 
them  that  in  this  institution  their  children  had  learned,  what  they 
could  not  have  learned  at  home,  to  cling  to  the  precious  promises  of 
the  gospel  in  the  parting  hour,  and,  while  struggling  with  the  waters 
of  the  dark  river  that  all  must  cross  sooner  or  later,  to  fix  the  eye  of 
faith  on  that  better  and  brighter  land  beyond,  where  even  those  deaf 
and  mute  on  earth  will  join  in  the  heavenly  song  of  praise  to  the 
Redeemer. 

The  principal  and  the  teachers  were  at  first  very  unwilling  to  break 
up  the  school,  hoping  that  the  visitation  would  soon  pass  away ;  but 
when  the  number  of  cases  had  increased  so  as  to  indicate  a  repetition 
of  the  experience  of  1866,  the  principal  decided,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  executive  committee,  to  send  to  their  homes  all  whose  friends 
lived  within  easy  reach,  and  were  known  to  be  able  to  receive  them. 

In  this  way,  the  number  of  pupils  was  reduced  one-half  by  the 
latter  part  of  November,  thus  enabling  the  principal  to  make  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  of  the  classes  by  which  the  teachers  who  had 
volunteered  for  hospital  duty  were  relieved  from  teaching,  the  school 
exercises  being  continued  under  the  eare  of  the  few  teachers  who 
lived  out  of  the  building,  aided  by  monitors,  till  Christmas  approached, 
when  it  was  decided  by  the  board  of  directors  to  send  home  all  the 
pupils  who  had  homes  to  go  to ;  their  traveling  expenses,  in  cases  of 
indigence,  being  paid  by  the  institution,  in  order  to  have  free  room 
for  the  purification  of  the  buildings  and  for  making  some  improve- 
ments suggested  by  the  physician  and  by  the  board  of  health. 
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This  vacation  continued  till  the  twenty -fifth  of  January,  when 
most  of  the  pupils  returned  to  the  institution,  in  sucli  health  and 
spirits,  as  enabled  them  to  resume  their  studies  with  a  zeal  and  energy 
that  went  far  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time. 

Theory  of  the  Disease. 

Notwithstanding  two  visitations  of  typhoid  fever,  we  have  not  lost 
our  confidence  in  the  salubrity  of  the  site  of  the  institution.  An 
elevation  of  120  feet,  so  near  the  margin  of  a  broad  river,  in  which 
the  tide  rises  several  feet,  should  prima  facie  be  a  healthy  situation. 
Fevers,  both  intermittent  and  typhoid,  have  at  times  prevailed  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and  have  been  ascribed  to  defective 
drainage  or  sewerage,  but  the  drainage  near  the  institution  was  sup- 
posed to  be  good. 

So  far  as  the  late  epidemic  was  due  to  local  causes,  the  most  obvious 
was  the  temporary  want  of  water,  occurring  just  at  a  critical  point 
when  the  malarious  influences  of  a  hot  summer  were  at  their  height. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  even  this  most  unfavorable 
incident  would  not  have  induced  such  general  predisposition  to  dis- 
ease. 

The  inspectors  of  the  board  of  health  formed  the  opinion  that  one 
cause  of  the  disease  was  malaria,  arising  from  the  emptying  of  our 
sewage  into  a  pond  formed  by  the  railroad  embankment,  which  here 
shut  in  a  portion  of  the  river,  though  not  so  completely,  that  it  was 
not  filled  and  emptied  every  day  by  the  tide,  which  in  its  ebb  and 
flow  passed  through  a  large  culvert  that  had  been  constructed  for  the 
purpose. 

We  were  directed  by  that  board  to  carry  a  covered  drain  for  our 
sewage  across  this  pond  and  through  the  culvert,  directly  into  the 
river.  It  was  even  proposed  to  require  us  to  fill  up  the  whole  pond 
which  covers  several  acres;  a  proposition  which,  if  adhered  to,  would 
have  involved  a  very  heavy  expense,  while  the  benefit  to  a  site  120 
feet  above  it,  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  entirely  problemati- 
cal. 

The  real  difficulty  was,  at  that  time,  hidden  from  the  most  careful 
scientific  inspection,  but  was  accidentally  disclosed  some  months  later. 
In  the  following  summer  an  extensive  sinking  of  the  earth  rendered 
it  necessary  to  dig  down  to  the  main  drain  leading  from  the  water- 
closets,  and  then  it  was  found  that  the  pipes  near  the  building  were 
disconnected  from  their  continuation,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
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sewage  escaping  at  the  disjunction  was  deposited  in  the  subsoil,  soak- 
ing away  therein  and  discoloring  it  for  a  considerable  distance.  Had 
there  been  sufficient  water  to  maintain  the  current  through  the  dis- 
jointed pipes,  or  even  to  keep  up  a  filtering  lower  into  the  earth, 
this  might  not  have  been  such  a  source  of  danger.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  escaped  sewage  from  acquir- 
ing sa  concentrated  virulence  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  it 
was  confined.  ' 

To  this  source,  hidden  deep  beneath  the  surface,  is  doubtless  to  be 
ascribed  the  general  predisposition  to  fever  which  made  the  acciden- 
tal introduction  of  the  disease  almost  like  the  application  of  a  spark 
to  a  magazine. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  an  unusually  hot  summer 
and  autumn  had  given  rise  to  atmospheric  conditions  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  production  of  fevers,  as  is  shown  by  their  prevalence 
that  fall  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  region  along  the 
Hudson  river. 

Precautionary  Measures. 

The  experience  that  has  been  gained,  at  such  a  cost,  has  led  to  the 
adoption  and  thorough  carrying  out  of  precautionary  measures  in  the 
way  of  drainage,  ventilation  and  other  hygienic  conditions,  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will,  so  far  as  human  prudence  can  avail,  assure  to  the 
institution,  in  the  future,  that  high  sanitary  condition  which  was 
enjoyed  for  a  considerable  period  after  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
site,  during  which  whole  years  sometimes  passed  without  a  single 
death  among  our  pupils. 

One  of  these  precautions  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  resident 
physician.  The  advantage  of  having  constantly  on  the  ground  in  a 
community  of  more  than  five  hundred  children,  a  man  peculiarly 
vresed  in  sanitary  science,  led  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Samuel  D. 
Brooks  as  resident  physician  and  superintendent  in  charge  of  all  the 
details  which  go  to  make  up  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils. 
This  appointment  relieves  the  principal  of  much  care  and  labor  in 
respect  to  matters  which  did  not  appertain  to  his  specialty,  thus  ena- 
bling him  to  give  his  attention  more  fully  to  those  points  which  form 
the  direct  object  of  the  institution,  namely,  the  education  of  the  pupils. 
Dr.  Brooks  entered  on  his  duties  here  on  the  29th  of  April  last. 

By  this  appointment,  the  educational  and  domestic  departments 
have  been  placed  under  distinct  heads,  each  acting  independently  in 
his  own  proper  sphere,  in  subordination  only,  to  the  authority  of  the 
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board  and  its  committees.  It  is  a  question  for  experience  to  decide, 
whether,  under  such  an  arrangement,  there  may  be  points  of  conflict 
that  will  disturb  the  harmonious  wrorking  of  the  system.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  consecration  of  each  to  his  specialty,  with  such  mutual 
kindness,  sympathy  and  appreciative  co-operation  as  the  great  and 
good  work  they  are  engaged  in  calls  for,  will  inure  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  institution  and  to  the  good  of  the  pupils.  It  will  cer- 
tainly bring  to  the  benefit  of  each  department  a  greater  amount  of 
special  science,  thought  and  labor. 

Other  Deaths. 

Five  deaths  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  term,  increase 
our  rate  of  mortality  for  the  year  to  about  one  in  forty.  Frederick 
Hammond,  a  little  boy  from  Delaware  county,  died  of  pneumonia. 
Morrell  N.  Morse,  the  orphan  son  of  a  clergyman  from  Madison 
county,  doubly  afflicted  in  being  nearly  blind  as  well  as  deaf  and 
dumb,  was  removed  to  a  better  world  by  an  attack  of  typhoid  pneu- 
monia. Martha  M.  Winslow  died  of  brain  fever,  and  was  buried  in 
the  institution  lot  in  the  Trinity  cemetery,  her  parents  living  in  a  too 
inaccessible  portion  of  the  State  to  admit  of  her  remains  being  car- 
ried home.  The  same  disposition  was  made  of  the  remains  of  Carrie 
Short,  a  friendless  orphan  from  the  poor-house  of  Steuben  county, 
who  died  of  consumption,  esteemed,  and  regretted  for  her  affectionate 
disposition. 

The  last  case  was  the  saddest  of  all.  Wilfred  Welch,  a  bright, 
intelligent,  affectionate  boy  from  Buffalo,  the  son  of  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  that  place,  who  died  a  few  years  since,  and  of  a  lady  well 
known  for  active  and  intelligent  benevolence,  finding  his  time  hang- 
ing heavily  on  his  hands,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  June,  went 
down  toward  the  dock  of  the  institution,  where  a  number  of  his 
school  mates  were  enjoying  the  river  scenery  ;  trundling,  as  he  went, 
a  hoop  which  he  had  picked  up.  Intent  upon  his  sport,  he  came 
suddenly  upon  the  railroad,  before  he  was  aware  of  its  proximity,  at 
a  moment  when  a  train  was  sweeping  round  a  curve  as  it  emerged 
from  a  cut  in  the  rocks.  The  monitor  in  charge  of  the  crossing  at 
the  dock  strove  to  warn  him,  but  could  not  catch  his  eye;  and  then 
ran  to  pluck  him  from  the  track,  but  the  iron  monster  rushed  between 
them,  and,  striking  little  Wilfred  on  the  head,  hurled  him  a  distance 
of  several  feet.  Surgical  aid  was  immediately  summoned,  but  the 
case  was  beyond  human  skill. 
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The  precautions  taken  to  prevent  accidents  at  the  crossing  having 
in  this  case  proved  so  unexpectedly  futile,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  restrict  our  pupils  absolutely  from  ever  passing  certain  bounds, 
which  are  always  within  the  view  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  the  pleasure  they  w*ould  derive  from  being  permitted  to  go 
nearer  the  river  would  be  dearly  bought  at  the  risk  of  another  such 
casualty  as  the  one  just  mentioned. 

The  frequency  of  accidents  to  deaf-mute  boys  and  men  while  walk- 
ing on  a  railroad,  amounting  almost  to  a  fatality,  has  given  rise  to 
repeated  warnings  to  our  pupils  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  desire 
which  they  feel  to  do  what  others  do,  and  their  self-confidence,  will, 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  lead  them,  when  freed  from  the  restraints 
of  the  school,  to  expose  themselves  to  similar  danger.  I  am  not 
without  hope,  however,  that  a  public  sentiment  may  be  inspired 
among  them  that  will  induce  them,  one  and  all,  to  abstain,  for  the 
sake  of  their  example,  if  not  out  of  considerations  of  personal  safety, 
from  so  dangerous  a  practice.  So  fascinating  to  many  deaf-mutes  is 
this  courting  of  peril,  that  there  have  actually  been  cases  in  which 
the  same  deaf-mute  maimed  by  one  accident,  has  been  afterward 
killed  by  a  second.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  is  no, case  on 
record,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  of  a  deaf-mute  girl  or  woman 
being  injured  while  walking  on  a  railroad.  Their  greater  caution 
secures  to  them  this  exemption. 

Teachers — Changes. 
There  are  twenty -nine  teachers,  the  same  number  as  last  year. 
The  death  of  Miss  Cuddeback,  and  the  resignation  of  Miss  Mary 
Johnson,  who  has  gone  to  assume  a  like  situation  in  the  State  institu- 
tion of  Wisconsin,  left  two  vacancies,  which  were  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Luann  C.  Rice  and  Mr.  Fort  Lewis  Seliney. 
The  latter  was  the  best  graduate  of  the  high  class  last  June — a  dis- 
tinction which  is  considered  as  presenting  a  claim  to  the  appointment 
of  teacher,  if  there  be  a  vacancy,  and  the  other  qualifications  are  of 
the  right  kind.  Miss  Rice,  a  hearing  lady,  had  served  as  an  assistant 
matron,  and  in  that  capacity  had  acquired  skill  in  the  manual  alpha- 
bet and  in  the  language  of  signs,  and  had  also  won  the  esteem  of  the 
principal  and  teachers  by  her  intelligence,  pleasing  manners  and 
moral  worth. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  to  record  the  retirement,  on  the  first  of 
September,   of  Mrs.    Mary  E.   Totten,   the   principal  assistant 
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matron,  who  was  specially  in  charge  of  the  girls.  One  of  the  first 
four  pupils  with  whom  the  institution  was  opened  in  May,  1818,  she 
was  conspicuous  in  its  early  history  ;  and  her  bright  childhood  is  still 
remembered  with  interest,  by  some  of  the  few  persons  in  New  York 
who  can  recall  the  events  of  fifty  to  fifty-three  years  ago.  From 
being  one  of  the  pupils  whose  performances  were  the  most  effective 
in  winning  public  interest  and  favor  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  she  became  a  teacher;  but  the  beautiful  and  intelligent 
Miss  Rose,  could  not,  more  than  her  hearing  sisters  in  like  circum- 
stances, be  left  to  the  quiet  of  an  unpretending  useful  vocation.  She 
was  soon  wooed  and  won  (one  of  the  earliest  instances  in  our  city  of 
the  marriage  of  a  deaf-mute)  by  a  hearing  gentleman,  also  for  some 
years,  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  and  a  nephew  of  the  distinguished 
scholar  and  philanthropist,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell  LL.D.  then  president 
of  the  board  of  directors.  As  Mrs.  Mitchell,  she  became,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  assistant  matron  of  the  institution,  in  which 
capacity  she  was  for  years  signally  useful.  Forming  a  second  union 
with  one  of  the  teachers,  a  deaf-mute  gentleman,  she  changed  her 
name  again,  and  as  Mrs.  Totten,  was  successively  assistant  matron  in 
the  North  Carolina,  and  matron  in  the  Illinois  institution,  while  her 
husband  was  teacher  in  the  same  institutions.  Left  a  second  time  a 
widow,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  she  returned  to  visit  her  family 
connections  in  the  east,  and  was  soon  after  persuaded  to  resume  her 
connection  with  this  institution,  at  first  as  a  teacher  and  afterward  as 
assistant  matron,  in  which  capacity  she  gave  us  sixteen  consecutive 
years  of  faithful  and  very  efficient  service.  To  the  last  she  had  a 
remarkable  influence  over  the  girls,  whom  she  regarded  as  her  children. 
Sympathizing  with  all  their  troubles,  and  ever  alive  to  their  best 
interests,  she  at  the  same  time,  set  them  a  bright  example  of  refine- 
ment, propriety  and  all  the  Christian  virtues.  The  hundreds  of  our 
graduates  who  have  known  and  loved  her,  will  hardly  recognize  the 
institution  as  dissociated  from  Mrs.  Totten,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
past  wTill  preserve  her  memory  in  our  silent  community  long  after 
she  has  passed  away.  Those  who  ask  what  good  the  institution  has 
accomplished,  may  well  cite  the  example  of  this  lovely  intelligent 
and  useful  woman. 

Exempt  from  every  care,  may  her  declining  years  be  happy  and 
contented,  and  her  end  peaceful. 

The  place  thus  left  vacant  has  been  supplied  by  the  appointment 
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of  Miss  Prudence  Lewis,  from  Chenango  county,  a  graduate  of  the 
institution  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  excellence  of  character. 

The  Clerc  Memorial. 

Two  events  of  public  interest  in  connection  with  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  signalized  the  year. 

One  is  the  general  effort  made  by  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  country  to 
co-operate  in  securing  funds  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  late  Laurent 
Clerc,  A.  M.,  a  deaf-mute  gentleman  of  conspicuous  ability,  who  not 
only  illustrated,  in  his  own  person,  the  possibility  of  a  deaf-mute's 
attaining  a  high  degree  of  education,  but  was  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing into  frhis  country,  as  the  coadjutor  of  the  late  Thomas  II.  Gal- 
laudet,  LL.  D.,  the  French  system  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

To  the  feeling  of  gratitude  they  naturally  possess,  is  added  the 
sentiment  of  pride  in  one  of  their  own  number.  A  desire  to  aid  in 
this  work,  found  strong  expression  in  the  meetings  of  a  literary 
society  composed  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  this  institution,  and 
known  as  the  Fan  wood  Literary  Association.  At  their  request,  I 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  parents  of  our  pupils,  and  let 
them  send  it  inclosed  in  letters  of  their  own  to  their  respective  homes. 

N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  ^ 

New  York,  April  25,  1871.  J 

Dear  Sir. — The  Fanwood  Literary  Association,  which  is  composed 
of  pupils  and  teachers  connected  with  this  institution,  an  association 
designed  to  promote  the  intellectual  culture  of  its  members  and  to 
foster  those  finer  sentiments  which  spring  from  the  combined  exercise 
of  head  and  heart,  is  anxious  to  raise  a  fund  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Laurent  Clerc, 
the  distinguished  deaf-mute,  who^ame  to  this  country  with  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet  in  the  year  1816,  and  illustrated  and  applied,  in  behalf  of 
American  deaf-mutes,  the  system  of  instruction  whicl;  had  been  estab- 
lished in  France,  by  the  successive  labors  of  De  l'Epee  and  Sicard. 

Mr.  Clerc  died  on  the  18th  of  July,  1869,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  sign  language,  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  and  all  our  pupils  feel  that  they  owe 
to  his  memory  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

They,  therefore,  ask  their  parents,  through  me,  each  to  contribute 
a  sum  of  money,  which  shall  be  entered  in  their  respective  names 
upon  the  subscription  roll,  which  the  association  has  ordered  ;  especi- 
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allv  as  thev  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  work  will  be  undertaken 
in  the  same  spirit  by  all  the  deaf-mutes  on  this  continent. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  some  parents,  who.  in  view  of  the 
benetits  conferred  on  their  children  through  the  system  of  signs,  will 
be  flad  to  srive  somewhat  liberally  out  of  their  abundance,  while 
there  are  few  who  could  not,  without  inconvenience,  send  a  dollar  for 
this  purpose. 

In  reply  to  all  letters  from  such  parents,  inclosing  one  dollar  or 
upwards,  I  will  return  a  printed  receipt  from  Mr.  Charles  W.  Tan 
Tassell,  the  treasurer  of  the  association,  and  see  that  their  children 
receive  the  proper  credit. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  immediately  on  this  subject. 

Very  truly  yours. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET. 

Principal. 

The  result  was.  that  before  the  year  closed  the  treasurer  of  the 
society  had  received  §52 S  for  this  praiseworthy  object. 

The  Fourth  Biexxial  Meeting  of  the  Empire  State  Association 

of  Deaf-Mutes. 

The  other  event  was  the  fourth  biennial  meeting  of  a  society  com- 
posed of  adult  deaf-mutes  residing  in  this  State.  It  was  held  at 
Albany,  and  occupied  the  three  days  embraced  by  the  30th  of  August 
and  the  1st  of  September.  I  attended  the  meeting  and  took  part  in 
its  proceedings,  in  connection  with  Pev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  the 
rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf-mutes,  and  Kev.  Frank  Clerc, 
son  of  the  late  Laurent  Clerc.  It  was  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  meet  the 
hundreds  of  graduates  of  this  institution  assembled  on  this  occasion, 
all  of  them  useful,  law-abiding,  law-sustaining  citizens,  doing  well 
their  part  in  life.  By  the  kindness  of  the  proper  authorities,  the  use 
of  the  Assembly  chamber  had  been  accorded  to  them  for  their  ses- 
sions, and  the  sympathies  of  prominent  State  officials  were  shown  in  a 
peculiarly  happy  and  appropriate  address  of  welcome  from  Governor 
Hoffman,  and  in  stirring  words  of  cheer  from  Hon.  A.  P.  Xichols, 
the  Comptroller.  The  remarks  of  these  gentleman  were  interpreted 
in  signs  as  they  were  uttered,  and  were  responded  to  by  the  deaf- 
mute  assembly  with  the  most  evident  marks  of  appreciation. 

The  exercises  of  the  first  two  days  embraced  an  oration  by  Mr. 
Alphonzo  Johnson,  one  of  the  deaf-mute  gentlemen  eno-ao-ed  as 
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teacher  in  this  institution,  and  a  lecture  by  Mr.  J.  Burton  Hotchkiss, 
of  the  College  for  Deaf-mutes  in  Washington,  debates  on  resolutions 
introduced,  impromptu  addresses  in  the  language  of  signs,  and  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  coming  two  years.  The  last  day  was 
occupied  by  the  proceedings  of  a  very  interesting  meeting  of  deaf- 
mute  delegates  from  different  States,  to  organize  a  plan  for  co-ope- 
ration in  the  erection  of  the  Clerc  monument,  and  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  national  committee.  A  very  interesting  service 
was  conducted  in  behalf  of  the  deaf-mutes  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  in 
St.  Paul's  church,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th. 

If  anything  had  been  needed  to  increase  my  interest  in  a  cause 
which  has  occupied  all  my  thoughts  and  attention  for  upward  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  should  have  found  it  here.  The  intelligence, 
common  sense,  good  feeling,  tact  and  acuteness  which  were  displayed, 
and  which  would  have  done  credit  to  an  assembly  of  those  that  hear 
and  speak,  gave  peculiar  point  to  the  reflection  that  these  minds  had 
been  quickened  into  activity  and  developed  into  wholesome  exercise 
by  the  direct  influence  of  this  institution. 

State  Policy. 

The  pro  vision  made  by  the  great  State  of  JSTew  York  for  the  ed  il- 
ea tion  of  its  deaf-mute  children,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  now  ample  ;  in 
no  other  State,  probably,  is  it  more  so.  For  many  years  this  pro- 
vision was  restricted  to  a  certain  number ;  applicants  in  excess  of 
that  number,  however  worthy,  being  left  to  wait  for  an  opportunity, 
which,  for  many  of  them,  never  came  or  came  too  late.  This  unjust- 
restriction  was  long  since  removed,  through  the  representations  of 
my  immediate  predecessor  ;  and  now,  if  any  deaf-mute  child  in  this 
State,  of  proper  age  and  capacity,  remains  uneducated,  it  is  the  fault 
solely  of  his  natural  guardians.  And  it  is  a  just  cause  for  State 
pride  that  the  term  of  instruction  allowed  is  at  last  as  adequate  to  the 
object  as  it  could  well  be  made.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  subject 
of  deaf-mute  education  was  new,  three  years  was  all  the  time  that 
was  allowed  for  one  of  the  most  difficult  achievements  of  science — 
that  of  remedying  a  misfortune  which,  for  untold  centuries,  had  been 
held  to  place  its  subject  beyond  the  hope  of  intellectual  cultivation. 
Gradually,  by  a  year  at  a  time,  was  this  insufficient  term  extended* 
till,  a  few  years  since,  it  reached  the  limit  of  eight  years  for  State 
pupils.  When  this  term  is  preceded,  as  is  generally  now  the  case,  by 
two  or  three  years  as  a  county  pupil,  deaf-mutes  have  nearly  as  much 
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school  time  accorded  to  them  as  have  their  more  favored  brothers 
and  sisters  who  hear. 

The  establishment,  about  twenty  years  since,  of  the  high  class,  in 
which  the  more  gifted  and  diligent  of  our  pupils  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  pursuing  higher  studies,  and  of  thus  qualifying  them  for 
teaching  and  other  employments  requiring  a  superior  education,  was 
the  capital  that  crowned  the  column. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  the  aid  of  the  State  has  been  extended  to 
two  other  schools  for  deaf-mutes — one  in  this  city,  which  makes  a 
specialty  of  teaching  articulation,  and  one  in  Buffalo  under  Roman 
Catholic  auspices.  I  am  happy  to  say  there  is  entire  harmony  and 
cordial  good  will  between  the  three  schools.  Parents  are  wisely 
allowed  by  the  State  to  consult  their  individual  preferences,  and  in 
some  special  cases,  changes  have,  with  the  full  consent  of  all  parties, 
been  made  from  one  school  to  another.  While  this  institution  main- 
tains its  old  prestige  and  keeps  up  its  large  number  of  pupils,  we  see 
the  other  two  rapidly  increasing,  and  know  that  their  increase  is  a 
proof  of  awakened  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  community,  of 
the  great  importance  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Between 
these  schools  there  naturally  exists  a  generous  rivalry  which  will  be 
beneficial,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  in  this  city,  the  difference  in 
their  systems  will  give  opportunity  for  the  settlement  of  problems  of 
great  practical  interest  and  importance  in  this  branch  of  education. 

While  this  institution  gives  to  all  its  pupils  the  opportunity  of 
learning  articulation  and  lip  reading,  as  useful  auxiliaries  to  their 
intercourse  with  society,  it  refuses  to  make  this  uncertain  mode  of 
communication  the  basis  of  its  system  except  in  the  case  of  semi- 
mutes,  and  a  very  few  rarely  gifted  deaf-mutes.  This  plan  was 
decided  on  after  the  most  careful  and  thorough  examination,  by 
observers  of  rare  capacity  and  fidelity,  of  the  results  of  the  two  sys- 
tems of  instruction  by  signs  and  by  articulation,  and  is  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  which  now  prevails  to  a  very  general  extent  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  whereby  the  hitherto  conflicting  systems  have 
been  harmonized  under  what  is  there  known  as  the  combined  system. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  in  this  connection,  that  by  the  continued 
employment  of  Prof.  Engelsman,  who  eight  years  since  introduced 
into  this  country  the  German  system  of  teaching  .  articulation,  and 
who  is  believed  to  be  its  most  experienced  exponent  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  directors  of  this  institution  offer  the  surest  guar- 
antee of  their  determination  to  place  this  important  branch  of  deaf- 
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mute  education,  upon  a  foundation  which  shall  secure  to  the  pupils 
the  highest  benefits  it  can  confer. 

We  await  the  result  of  the  experiment  now  making  in  the  articu- 
lating school  in  this  city,  confident,  indeed,  that  for  the  great  majority 
of  deaf-mutes,  our  own  system  will  produce  the  most  valuable  fruits, 
but  willing  to  be  convinced  by  the  irrefragable  argument  of  facts. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Buffalo, 
is  under  Roman  Catholic  auspices.  To  this  we  do  not  object,  as  we 
are  glad  that  parents  of  deaf-mute  children  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  their  own  preferences,  both  in  respect  to  system 
and  to  religious  influences.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is 
nothing  sectarian  in  the  religious  instruction  which  forms  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  system.  We  confine  ourselves  to  those  great  funda- 
mental truths  in  which  all  Christians  agree,  thus  laying^a  foundation 
on  which  parents  and  pastors  can  work,  and  without  which  they 
could  not  rationally  expect  to  erect  the  edifice  of  an  intelligent  Chris- 
tian faith. 

Results. 

For  the  results  of  the  year  in  the  department  of  instruction,  I  refer 
you  to  the  report  of  the  committee  which  was  charged  with  making 
the  usual  annual  examination  of  the  classes  in  June  last.  As,  in  my 
official  capacity,  as  the  head  of  this  department,  it  is  my  duty  to 
make  examinations  from  time  to  time,  to  test  the  progress  of  the 
different  classes,  and  to  give  the  aid  of  my  experience  and  study  to 
the  teachers  in  suggesting  improvements  in  their  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, it  seems  proper  I  should  also  report  my  observations  as  to  the 
progress  made ;  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that 
our  teachers  have  displayed  ability,  assiduity  and  enthusiasm,  and 
that  the  greater  number  of  our  pupils  have  been  attentive  and  dili- 
gent and  have  made  a  good  use  of  their  opportunities.  In  reading 
the  letters  of  the  different  classes,  I  have  noticed  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  use  of  our  difficult  and  idiomatic  language,  as  wTell  as  in 
the  appropriateness  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  In  other  studies 
the  advance  has  been  steady  toward  that  point  usually  designated  as 
a  good  English  education  ;  the  ability  to  read  books  and  newspapers 
with  pleasure  and  profit ;  to  enjoy  social  intercourse  ;  to  transact 
business  intelligently  by  means  of  writing,  and  to  make  their  own 
calculations  and  keep  their  own  accounts. 

Our  high  class,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  designated  as  the 
supplemental  class,  aims  at  still  more  than  this.    The  members  of 
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the  latter  follow  a  course  that  may  he  designated  as  collegiate, 
extended  according  to  the  capacity  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
individual,  into  the  domains  of  science,  literature  and  the  languages. 

Professors  Cooke,  Syle,  Jenkins,  F.  D.  Clarke  W.  E.  Clarke  and 
Burnet,  continue  to  hold  the  same  relations  to  the  last  named  divi- 
sion of  the  high  class  that  they  did  last  year,  the  time  they  devote 
to  it  being  added  to  the  regular  hours  they  spend  daily  in  the 
instruction  of  the  classes  specially  assigned  to  them. 

While  this  class  is  of  peculiar  importance  as  a  nursery  of  teachers, 
it  also  trains  deaf-mutes  for  other  callings,  for  which  a  superior  edu- 
cation is  a  requisite.  Some  of  its  former  members  are  clerks  in 
public  offices,  regarded  as  reliable  and  accurate  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  Others  render  valuable  assistance  to  their  parents  in 
matters  of  business.  A  few  have  obtained  positions  of  trust  in 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Others  still,  have, 
by  the  increased  mechanical  skill  which,  other  things  being  equal, 
always  results  from  increased  intellectual  activity,  attained  to  posi- 
tions as  artizans  considerably  superior  to  what  they  would  have 
attained  if  their  education  had  not  been  carried  so  far.  One  of  the 
young  men  who  graduated  in  1ST0  has  earned  §1,200,  as  a  cabinet 
maker  during  the  year  that  has  since  elapsed. 

One  of  the  present  members  of  the  high  class  has  made  remarka- 
ble progress  in  chemistry  and  has  paid  such  attention  to  its  practical 
applications  that  lie  will  be  able  to  earn  an  independent  support 
thereby.  He  is  already  a  good  photographer  and  can  operate  the 
magnetic  telegraph  with  a  considerable  degree  of  skill.  I  was 
asked  in  a  letter  received  a  short  time  since  from  one  of  our  gradu- 
ates, for  some  instruction  as  to  the  art  of  telegraphing,  and  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  deaf-mute's  becoming 
a  practical  operator.  I  immediately  handed  the  letter  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  write  something  for  me  to  inclose  in  my  answer. 
Without  hesitation  he  dashed  off  a  reply  which  verbatim  et  literatim, 
without  correction,  written  as  it  was  without  opportunity  to  consult 
authorities,  I  offer  in  an  appendix.  This  young  man  became  deaf 
at  the  age  of  two  years  and  when  he  entered  the  institution  did  not 
know  a  word  of  any  language.,  He  has  been  in  all  nine  years  under 
instruction. 

The  arts  of  design  would  offer  an  inviting  field  for  gifted  mutes, 
and  I  would  here  repeat  the  hope  heretofore  often  expressed,  that 
the  time  may  come  when  the  exigencies  of  the  institution  will  not 
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prevent  the  resumption  of  special  instruction  to  our  pupils  in  this 
direction.  I  recall  the  names  of  three  graduates  of  the  high  class 
who  became  very  good  wood  engravers,  and  of  two  who  have 
received  high  encomiums  as  artists,  the  one  being  a  portrait  painter 
and  the  other  a  landscape  painter. 

There  is  no  reason  why  well  educated  deaf-mutes  should  not 
become  good  practical  surveyors.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  sup- 
plemental class  have  already  progressed  so  far  in  the  mathematics 
that  it  is  proposed  to  initiate  them,  during  the  coming  year,  into  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  respectable  pursuit. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  mere  question  of  position  or  support,  the 
literary  and  scientific  culture  of  the  high  class  will  be  invaluable  to 
all  who  profit  by  it,  since  it  will  place  within  their  reach  those  intel- 
lectual and  social  pleasures  of  a  higher  kind  that  will  greatly  lessen 
the  temptation  to  mere  animal  enjoyment. 

The  institution  enters  on  its  new  year  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances; with  a  fine  building,  spacious,  comfortable  and  admirably 
arranged  ;  with  the  best  books  and  good  apparatus ;  with  a  system 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  produced  results  not  yet  surpassed  ; 
with  a  corps  of  enthusiastic  and  well  trained  teachers,  and  with  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  it  to  labor  in  concert 
and  put  forth  all  their  energies  to  promote  the  progress  of  each  indi- 
vidual and  the  perfection  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principal. 

I^ew  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  ) 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  October  1, 1S71.  j 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  September  30th,  1871. 


ALALES  IwEisIDEjSCE. 

Name. 

Town. 

County. 

Adkins,  Chas.  Aug.  . . . 

,  .  New  York . 

Adner,  Frederick  

.  .  Jefferson. 

Wake,  N.  C. 

.  .  Chemung. 

,  New  York. 

  New  York  .... 

,  .  New  York . 

Ball,  Hiram  L  

.  .  Onondaga. 

Ballin,  Albert  

  New  York  

,  ,  New  York. 

Barry,  Edmund  

  New  York  .... 

,  .  New  York. 

Barton  darpnpp  F 

Npw  Pooh  pile 

"Westell  ester 

New  York . 

. .  Steuben. 

. .  Warren,  N.  J. 

Becket,  William  H 

  Brooklyn  

.  .  Kings. 

  New  York  

New  York . 

Bell,  Milton  

. .  Warren,  N.  J. 

.  .  Allegany. 

Bentley,  Thomas  .  

  New  York  

.  .  New  York . 

  Hudson   

. .  Columbia. 

. .  St.  Lawrence. 

Bl  an  chard,  Isaac  A  .  .  . 

  Charlestown   .  . 

. .  Essex,  Mass. 

"Rlnnrl   "William  TT 

.  .  v^nemuijg. 

  Wallkill  

.  .  Orange. 

Bond,  William  A  

.  .  Kings. 

Bonney,  Albert  F. .  . . , 

.  .  Madison. 

Boyce,  Holmes  Wesley 

Monmouth,  N.  J. 

.  ,  New  York. 

.  .  New  York . 

. .  New  York . 

. .  New  York . 

Brown,  ISTye  

  Clay  

. .  Onondaga. 

Brown,  Fred.  T  

. .  Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A   Kirkland    Oneida. 

Buck,  Martin  D   Java   Wyoming. 

Burns,  James   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Burns,  Charles   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Burrucker,  George   New  York   New  York . 

Butler,  John  K   New  York   New  York . 

Cain,  John   Utica    Oneida. 

Carmichael,  Wilson   Stuyvesant   Columbia. 

Card,  Charles  E   Lebanon    Madison. 

Canlon,  John   Havana    Schuyler. 

Carroll,  William   New  York   New  York  . 

Cary,  Ebenezer  .  .*   Italy   Yates. 

Carruthers,  James   Waddington  ....  St.  LawTence. 

Cat  on,  James  H   Highland   Ulster. 

Cheeseman,  Marsena  E   Sardinia   Erie. 

Childs,  Waldo  C   Albany   Albany. 

Clackett,  Henry  M   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Clair,  Melvin  E   Andover   Allegany. 

Clough,  Frederick   Seneca    Ontario. 

Clark,  Bernard   New  York   New  York . 

Cogswell,  Marion   Marion   Wayne. 

Coleman,  William   Niagara    Niagara. 

Connor,  George   St.  Johnsville.  . . .  Montgomery. 

Cooper,  Charles   Rochester   Monroe. 

Cooper,  James  H   Pulaski   Oswego. 

Cottman,  John  C   New  York   New  York . 

Counihen,  Michael   New  York   New  York . 

Craven,  Charles   Buffalo   Erie. 

Crorken,  Francis    Brooklyn   Kings. 

Cruikshank,  Geo.  W   New  York   New  York. 

Cunningham,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Davis,  Daniel  J . .  •.   Milton    Ulster. 

Davis,  Ellsworth   Marlborough  ....  Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry   Kingston   Ulster. 

Davoue,  Henry  Scott   New  York   New  York. 

Decker,  George  Henry   Bed  Hook   Dutchess. 

Delong,  George  N   Parishville   St.  Lawrence. 

Delory,  Cornelius   New  York   New  York. 

Dempsey,  Farrell   Albany   Albany. 

Devoe,  Albert  A   New  York   New  York. 
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Name. 

Town. 

County. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander  .  .  .  . 

. .  Brooklyn  , 

,  Kings. 

,  Oswego. 

Doane,  Charles  Sumner.  .  . 

,  Monroe. 

.  Monroe. 

. .  Cornwall   , 

,  Orange. 

Dod^e,  Albert  A  

..  Buffalo  

Erie. 

Doenges,  Frederick  

.  Westchester. 

. .  New  York  

New  York. 

. .  New  York  

New  York. 

. .  New  York  

New  York. 

Onondaga. 

Douglas,  Ranald  

New  York. 

D  ovale,  Josias  M  

,  West  Indies. 

. .  New  York  

New  York. 

Dunlap,  Edward  

,  Kings. 

Oneida. 

Oneida. 

Frlnv  .Ton  u  tli  a  n  TT 

nhantanrmn 

\y  1  L  <X  LI  LCI  LI  V_j  I  LCI . 

Orange. 

. .  New  York  

New  York. 

Montgomery. 

Eckliartd,  Adolphus  

New  York. 

Eltrich,  William  

. ,  New  York  

New  York. 

. .  New  York  

New  York. 

Somerset,  N.  J. 

Farley,  George  

New  York. 

Fipld  Sfpnhpn  P 

On  HT1  c\  a  <T1 

r  1  n^nin  0* 

Onppiic: 

Forthman,  William  

New  York. 

]M~pw  Ynrlr 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Genesee. 

New  York. 

Frost,  Edwin  F  

Kings. 

Fry,  William  De  Groot  , 

Kings. 

Gallagher,  Thomas. ...... 

Hudson,  N.  J. 

Getsinger,  Taylor  J  

..  Buffalo  

Erie. 

Gibbs,  Willie  S  

Wayne. 

Gillet,  Lyman  Otis  

. .  Lafargeville  

Jefferson. 

Godfrey,  Thomas  

Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  County, 

Goodison,  Thomas   Sweden   Monroe. 


Gordon,  Washington  A.  . .  .  Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Goldvogel,  Alexander   New  York   New  York. 

Goodell,  Ransom  A   Grass  Lake   Jackson,  Mich. 

Gough,  Patrick   Riga    Monroe. 

Griffin,  Fred   Schroeppel]   Oswego. 

Graham,  Charles  E   De  Ruyter   Madison. 

Gross,  Geo.  Washington  ....  Clarkstown   Rockland. 

Grubear,  George   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Gnggenheimer,  Albert   New  York   New  York. 

Had  den,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Hahn,  Maximillian   Rome    Oneida. 

Hall,  Joseph  H   New  York   New  York. 

Hallicy,  Edward  J   Flushing   Queens. 

Hankinson,  Adolphus   Freehold   Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Hanneman,  Morris   New  York  ......  New  York. 

Hanneman,  Julius   New  York   New  York. 

Harrison,  John   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hawler,  Charles   Wyoming   Wyoming. 

Hayes,  James   New  York   New  York. 

Head,  Wilson  M   Madison   Madison. 

Hebing,  William    Rochester   Monroe. 

Heller,  Edwin  D   Musconetcong. . . .  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Heller,  Henry  A   Musconetcong.  .  . .  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Henry,  David  T   Lebanon   Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Herbst,  Valentine   New  York   New  York. 

Herman,  John   Hume   Allegany. 

Herrick,  Richard   Farmersville  ....  Cattaraugus. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Heyclon,  Thomas  M   New  York   New  York. 

Hogan,  James,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Hogan,  John    New  York   New  York. 

Hoffman,  Frederick   New  York.   New  York. 

Holland,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Horle,  Francis   New  York   New  York. 

Hotaling,  Oscar  N   New  Scotland. . . .  Albany. 

Hotchkin,  Oscar    Rockland   Sullivan. 

Howard,  Sydney  H   Aurora   Erie. 

Howell,  Wallace  F   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Howell,  William  L   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Hunt,  G  eorge  Selden   New  York   New  York. 

Hunt,  John  S   "Wawayanda   Orange. 

Hyland,  Matthias   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Innis,  Edward    New  York   New  York. 

Innis,  "William   New  York   New  York. 

Irwin,  Matthew  J   Wawarsing   Ulster. 

Jackson,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Johnston,  William  F  Richmond   Virginia. 

Jones,  James   Seneca  Falls   Seneca. 

Jones,  Park  Stewart   Addison  .  Steuben. 

Jones,  William  G   New  York   New  York. 

Kane,  James   Amboy   Middlesex,  N.  J 

Kelder,  Eli   Wawarsing   Ulster. 

Kennedy,  John   Macedon   Wayne. 

Ketcham,  Elbert  C   Huntington   Suffolk. 

King,  Fred.  H   Elmira    Chemung. 

Kinney,  Webster   Wright   Schoharie. 

Kinsella,  Richard  A   New  York   New  York. 

Klingman,  Francis   New  York   New  York. 

Knowlton,  John  J.  M   New  York   New  York. 

Koffman,  Abey   New  York   New  York. 

Koffman,  Lewis   New  York   New  York. 

Koffman,  Samuel   New  York   New  York. 

Koller,  Karl  G.  F   New  York   New  York. 

Kowald,  August   • . . . .  Buffalo  ..........  Erie. 

Kriebal,  George   Utica   Oneida. 

Lang,  Julius  F   New  York   New  York. 

Lawlor,  Joseph    Greenbush   Rensselaer. 

Lawton,  Charles   Great  Yalley  ....  Cattaraugus. 

Lawton,  Charles  W   West  Hoosick. . . .  Rensselaer. 

Leonard,  John  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Lesch,  John   Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Letts,  Charles  .   Salina   Onondaga. 

Lever,  Joseph  Daniel   Ilion  Herkimer. 

Leviness,  George  E   Pelham   Westchester. 

Lounsbury,  John  A   West  Farms   Westchester. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F   New  York   New  York. 

Mages,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Magill,  William  B   New  York   New  York. 

Maher,  James   N.  Hamton  June.  Hunterdon,  N. 
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Xanie.  Town.  County. 

Mahoney,  Daniel   New  York   New  York. 

Mahrlein,  Theodore   New  York   New  York. 

Maerhofer,  Julius  B   New  York   New  York. 

Malkmeers,  Charles   New  York   New  York. 

Maloney,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Manahan,  John   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

•Mann,  Chester  Q   New  York   New  York. 

Matteson,  John  F   Farnham   Erie. 

Mathers,  George  S   New  York   New  York. 

Matthews,  Eugene   New  York   New  York. 

McBride,  Daniel   Brooklyn   Kings. 

McCaffrey,  Michael   Brooklyn   Kings. 

McClelland,  S.  W   New  York   New  York. 

McCormick,  Martin   New  York   New  York. 

McFaul,  Michael   New  York   New  York. 

McGann,  Edward   New  York   New  York. 

McGrath,  Boger   Bidgeway  Orleans. 

McGrath,  James  A   Liberty   Sullivan. 

McLaughlin,  John   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Milbier,  Adam   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Miller,  Henry   "West  Gilboa   Schoharie. 

Mitchell,  Homer   Summit    Schoharie. 

Morgan,  George  C   Hartland   Niagara. 

Mornhinway,  John  K   Mount  Vernon .  .  .  "Westchester. 

Mullen,  Thomas   Hudson   Columbia. 

Hunger,  Boscoe  S   Salisbury   Herkimer. 

Murphy,  John  M   New  York   New  York. 

Myers,  William   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Nash,  James   Lenox   Madison 

Neiser,  August   New  York   New  York. 

Newby,  John  A   Greenport    Suffolk. 

Newkirk,  Spencer   Goshen   Orange. 

Newton,  Charles   Owe^o   Tioga. 

Noble,  Gifford  J   Clinton   Dutchess. 

O'Brien,  Charles   New  York   New  York. 

ONeil,  James   Whitehall   Washington. 

Oney,  David  M   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Ormsby,  Edward  A   East  Chester   Westchester. 

Palin,  Edwin   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Palmer,  Wilbur   Chateau  gay    Franklin. 


New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Name.  Town.  County. 

Penrose,  Joseph  H   Paterson   Passaic,  X.  J. 

Pettit,  James   New  York  New  York. 

Pezara,  George   New  York   New  York. 

Piano,  George,  Jr   West  Point   Orange. 

Pierce,  James  O   Malone   Orange. 

Powell,  Henry  K   New  York   New  York. 

Quick,  Frank  B   Melrose   Westchester. 

Quinn,  Thomas  .  New  York   New  York. 

Bapp,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Bascol,  Emanuel   New  York   New  York. 

Kcibentantz,  Jacob   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Eeilley,  Win.  J   New  York   New  York. 

Eeynolds,  George  L   New  York   New  York. 

Bisley,  Charles  E   Hamilton    Madison. 

Eobinson,  Francis  E   Connewango   ....  Cattaraugus. 

Schenck,  Walter   Flushing   Kings. 

Schloss,  Solomon   New  York   New  York. 

Scott,  Wm.  Henry    New  York   New  York. 

Schouten,  George  William . .  Hannibal   Oswego. 

Shannon,  William   Watervliet  ......  Albany. 

Shants,  John  E   Sand  Lake   Eensselaer. 

Sharts,  Herman  H   Athens   Greene. 

Shattuck,  Charlie   Cohocton   Steuben. 

Shaw,  Edwin   Sodus    Wayne. 

Shell,  Menzo   Wright   Schoharie. 

Shelton  James  D   New  York   New  York. 

Shenney,  Michael   Hudson   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Sherbert,  Franklin   Brighton   Monroe. 

Sherwood,  Eichard  C   Albany   Albany. 

Shughrue,  Cornelius   New  York   New  York. 

Siegman,  Jacob  J   Eome   Oneida. 

Sinclair,  Stephen   New  York   New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  Henri   New  York   New  York. 

Slattery,  John   Ballston    Saratoga. 

Slatery,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F   Wallkill    Orange. 

Smith,  Henry   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Smith,  Chas.  A   Troy   Eensselaer. 

Smith,  Elmer  E   French  Creek. . . .  Chautauqua. 

Smith,  Geo.  W   Ossian   Livingston. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Smith,  John  ,   Stapleton   Richmond. 

Smith,  John  R   New  York   New  York. 

Smith,  Patrick   Stapleton   Richmond. 

Smith,  Russell   Reading   Schuyler. 

Spencer,  Harvey  D   Peterboro   Madison. 

Stafford,  Willie   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Stearns,  Willie  A   Orwell    Oswego. 

Stengele,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Stewart,  Thos.  R.   Newark    Essex,  N.  J. 

S  til  well,  Wilbur  D   New  York   New  York. 

Stocking,  Charles  E   Castile   Wyoming. 

Storms,  William   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Stowell,  Charles  , . . ,  Buffalo    Erie. 

Streiner,  Frederick   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Sullivan,  Dennis   Haverstraw    Rockland. 

Sullivan,  Michael   Newburgh    Orange. 

Tatro,  Rodger   Cohoes    Albany. 

Taylor,  Clarence  E   Pitcher   Chenango. 

Taylor,  Guerdon  B   Yates    Orleans. 

Thompson,  Frank  B   Boundbrook   Somerset,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Arthur  L   Catskill   Greene. 

Tillman,  Fred   New  York   New  York. 

Tullock,  Allen   Duanesburgh  ....  Schenectady. 

Turo,  Charles   West  Monroe. . . .  Oswego. 

Upham,  Clias.  O   Watertown   Jefferson. 

Van  Ness,  Geo.  H.  W   Newark    Essex,  N.  J. 

Van  Nort,  John   Islip   Suffolk. 

Van  Orden,  John   Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Van  Wyck,  Abraham   Stephentown  ....  Rensselaer. 

Vick,  Charles   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Volker,  Augustus  E   Buffalo   Erie. 

Voorhees,  Lewis  T   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Vroman,  Eugene   Middleburgh  ....  Schoharie. 

Wake,  Estlie  E   Sodus    Wayne. 

Walker,  William   Eimira    Chemung. 

Walters,  George   New  York   New  York. 

Warne,  John  B   Broadway    Warren,  N.  J. 

Watts,  Wm.  A   Coxsackie   Greene. 

Webster,  Clarence  E   Buffalo   Erie. 

Welch,  Richard   Syracuse   Onondaga. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Welsh,  John   Waterford   Saratoga. 

West  Engene   Springwater    Livingston. 

Whalen,  Michael   China    Wyoming. 

Wheeler,  Jas.  C   New  York   New  York. 

White,  Wm.  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Whittle,  Frank   Hoosick   Rensselaer. 

Wilkin,  Julius   Flushing   Queens. 

Willets,  Wm.  H   N.  Hempstead  .  . .  Queens. 

Willets,  David   N.  Hempstead  .  . .  Queens. 

Witschief,  Geo.  H   New  York   New  York. 

Woolever,  Orville  F   Hounsn'eld   Jefferson. 

Females  —  Residence. 

Bamberger,  Caroline   New  York   New  York . 

Barker,  Linda  F   Southport    Chenango. 

Barry,  Elizabeth  A   Palmyra    Wayne. 

Barry,  Maggie  T   Palmyra    Wayne. 

Batz,  Eva   New  York   New  York. 

Bauer,  Margaretta   New  York   New  York . 

Bennett,  Margaret  Thorn  ....  Geneva   Ontario. 

Berley,  Augusta   New  York   New  York . 

Bins,  Catharine   Schoharie   Schoharie. 

Bogert,  Cornelia   Cape  Vincent   Jefferson. 

Bonnell,  Ella  M   Oswego   Oswego. 

Boughton,  Jane   New  York   New  York . 

Bousfield,  Eleanor  H  Newark    Essex,  N.  J. 

Brearley,  Ellen  J   Trenton    Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brown,  Ellen   New  York   New  York. 

Brown,  Martha  A   Kirkland   Oneida. 

Burrell,  Ida  W   New  York   New  York. 

Caffrey,  Delia   New  York   New  York. 

Calhoun,  Eliza   New  York   New  York. 

Cannon,  Ella   New  York   New  York. 

Clackett,  Eliza  A   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Clum,  Louisa   Ghent   Columbia. 

Conklin,  Ann   Yorktown    Westchester. 

Conner,  Hannah  M   New  York   New  York. 

Conover,  Isabella   New  Brunswick  .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Conover,  Lydia   New  Brunswick  .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth   Pulaski   Oswego. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Croak,  Maria   Watervliet   Albany. 

Crowley,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Cummins,  Yiola   Yienna   Warren,  N".  J. 

Dates,  Nellie   Hector   Schuyler. 

Davis,  Eva  Adeline  ........  Tompkins    Delaware. 

Davis,  Laura   Elmira   Chemung. 

Decker,  Georgie   Montgomery  ....  Orange. 

De  Willeger,  Isabella   New  York   New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Emily  L   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Dickinson,  Alice  M   Ellisburgh   Jefferson. 

Dicks,  S^rak  L   Monsey    Kockland. 

Doenges,  Frederika   Mount  Yernon ..  .  Westchester. 

Douer,  Christina   New  York   New  York. 

Dowen,  Mary  A   Castleton  .......  Richmond. 

Dugan,MaryA   New  York   New  York. 

Dulong,  Elizabeth   Elizabeth  City  . . .  Union,  N.  J. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L   New  York   New  York . 

Edmonston,  Sarah  S   Cornwall  .......  Orange. 

Emanuel,  Sarah  F   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Engel,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York . 

Evans,  Mary   Elmira   Chemung. 

Faragher,  Isabella   Rochester    Monroe. 

Finn,  Eliza  Jane   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Sarah   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B   Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Flannery,  Margaret  J   New  York  ......  New  York. 

Freeman,  Matilda  J  ....... .  Burlington   Burlington,  N.  J. 

Freyberg,  Lena   Poughkeepsie   Dutchess. 

Fuller,  Laura  M  .  . .  .......  Pomfret   Chautauqua. 

Gesberger,  Lena   New  York  . ,          New  York. 

Glockman,  Augusta   New  York   New  York. 

Gloyne,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Good,  Margaret    New  York  ......  New  York. 

Goodman,  Josephine  ........  De  Wittville   Chautauqua. 

Gould,  Annie  L    Troy   Rensselaer. 

Graves,  Matilda  J   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Gray,  Leonora  C   New  York   New  York. 

Gregg,  Sarah  M   Castile    Wyoming. 

Guillan,  Olive  C   Brooklyn   Kings. 


New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Name.  Town.  County. 

Gunning,  Caroline   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Gutsel,  Adeline  M  New  York   New  York. 

Hagadorn,  Caroline  Y   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Plagadorn,  Mary  E   Batli  . ...  Steuben. 

Hallock,  Elizabeth  M   Durham   Greene. 

Harrigan,  Mary  A  Northampton  ....  Fulton. 

Hastings,  Grace  Hall   Buffalo   Erie. 

Hazard,  Mary  Martha  ......  Buffalo   Erie. 

Heaton,  Catharine  A   German  Flats  ....  Herkimer. 

Henry,JHanatha    Cochecton1.  . .  . . . .  Sullivan. 

Herbst,  Elizabeth  , . .  New  York   New  York. 

Higgins,  Julia  M   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Highfield,  Margaret  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hildreth,  Adeline  B   Sag  Harbor   Suffolk. 

Hodder,  Elizabeth  A   Johnstown   Fulton. 

Hofman,  Mary   Ramapo   Bockland. 

Holly,  Mary  C   Middletown   Orange. 

Horton,  Eva   Wallkill   Orange. 

Houghtaling,  Margaret  A  .  . .  Albany   Albany. 

Hull,  Elizabeth  J    Minisink   Orange. 

Hults,  -Caroline   South  Brunswick.  Middlesex,  N.  J 

Ives,  Helen  M   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Jacobs,  Ella  J   Huntington   Suffolk. 

Johnson,  Dora   Lodi   Seneca. 

Jones,  Florence  H   New  York   New  York. 

Jordan,  Emma   Champlain   Clinton. 

Kalaher,  Bridget   New  York   New  York. 

Kelley,  Rosanna   Brooklyn  ....  Kings. 

Kennedy,  Ann   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia   Macedon  ........  Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Letitia   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mary  A   New  York .......  New  York. 

Kentfield,  Emma  E   Gouverneur  .....  St.  Lawrence. 

Kessler,  Josephine   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kevitt,  Hannah   Passaic  •  •  •  Passaic,  N.  J. 

King,  Mary  E   Albany  •  •  •  •  Albany. 

Kinney,  Catharine  M.  ..... .  Wright    Schoharie. 

Klune,  Adelaide  M   New  York   New  York. 

Kneer,  Maria   New  York   New  York. 

Knifley,  Johanna  , . . .  Glenville  .......  Schenectady. 
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Name.  Town.  Cou  ty. 

Lawton,  Cornelia   Great  Valley  ....  Cattaraugus. 

Leach,  Jane  P   New  York   New  York. 

Leghorn,  Isabella   Newburgk   Orange. 

Lewis,  Ann  E   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Lighthart,  Alice  M   Canastota   Madison. 

Ludwig,  Emilia   New  York   New  York. 

Mahoney,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Maulick,  Louisa  R   New  York   New  York. 

Mather,  Clara  B   Utica   Oneida. 

Maxwell,  Martha   Troy   Rensselaer. 

McClurg,  Edna   Richmond  .......  Ontario. 

McCue,  Bridget   New  York   New  York. 

McCue,  Harriet   Alexandria   Jefferson. 

Mcllvaine,  Rachel   New  York   New  York. 

McKeough,  Margaret   Mooers   Clinton. 

Miller,  Alice  L   Manlius    Onondaga. 

Moore,  Isabella  C   New  York   New  York. 

Mountain,  Eliza   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Munch,  Frederika   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth    New  York   New  York. 

Myers,  Jane   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence.- 

Nady,  Lucy    Indian  Reservation  Onondaga. 

Nelson,  Olive  M   Bombay    Franklin. 

Niver,  Mary  E   Fishkill   Dutchess. 

Noble,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 

Noe,  Sarah  Jane   Rah  way    Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Odell,  Lueka   New  York   New  York. 

O'Hare,  Alice   New  York   New  York. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E   White  Plains   Westchester. 

Peabody,  Mary  D   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Pearl,  Mary  C   Nashville   Tennessee. 

Penrose,  Elizabeth   Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Pepper,  Mary   North  Hudson . . .  Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha   New  York   New  York. 

Pfiester,  Pia   New  York  .   New  York. 

Pickard,  Alvira   Ellery   Chautauqua. 

Post,  Clara   Passaic    Passaic,  N.  J. 

Price,  Honora   Port  Richmond  ..  Richmond. 

Quinn,  Margaret   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Rahm,  Emma   New  York   New  York. 


New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Name.  Town.  County. 

Randall,  Ella  J   Amherst   Erie. 

Ray,  Martha  J   New  York ...          New  York. 

Reed,  Emma  Vedmore   Stapleton   Richmond. 

Reid,  Cornelia  A   Key  "West   Florida. 

Reilley,  Mary  A   Montgomery   Orange. 

Reycraft,  Avis   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Rhinehart,  Mary  E   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Ries,  Amelia   New  York   New  York. 

Rodgers,  Kate   New  York   New  York. 

Roe,  Harriet  J   Wawayanda   Orange. 

Rogers,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Rosch,  Clara  E   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Rose,  Elnora   Lloyd   Ulster. 

Sands,  Ida   New  York   New  York. 

Sayles,  Amanda   Pharsalia   Chenango. 

Schafer,  Barbara   Mount  Vernon .. .  Westchester. 

Schanck,  Mary  A   Freehold   Monmouth,  N. 

Searle,  Charlotte   Williamsburgh .  . .  Kings. 

Seaton,  Matilda   Clay   Onondaga. 

Seaver,  Annette   Buffalo   Erie. 

Shute,  Kate  C   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Sitterly,  Winnifred   Guilderland   Albany. 

Skelly,  Mary   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Skye,  Isabella   West  Eaton   Madison. 

Smith,  Julia   Buffalo   Erie. 

Smith,  Margaret  E   Reading   Schuyler. 

Spencer,  Emma  Y   New  York   New  York. 

Sprague,  Ella   New  York   New  York. 

Stein,  Sarah   New  York   New  York. 

Stephens,  Florence  Allena .. .  Bloomingburgh  ..  Sullivan. 

Stevens,  Cynthia   Hannibal   Oswego. 

Stiles,  Peninah  A   Binghamton   Broome. 

Streiner,  Catharine   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Stuart,  Isabella   New  York   New  York. 

Stubner,  Frances   New  York   New  York. 

Sturmwald,  Sarah   New  York   New  York. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E   Richmond   Ontario. 

Swertman,  Christina   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Taylor,  Alice   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth   Chestertown  .  . . .  Warren. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Terry,  Emma   New  York   New  York. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L   Sidney  Delaware. 

Yan  Arsdale}  Anna  A   New  Brunswick. .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Yaupel,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Yincent,  Emma   Harrison   Hudson,  N,  J. 

Yogel,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Vogelsang,  Charity  B   Albany   Albany. 

Yollbrecht,  Dora   New  York   New  York. 

Waetge,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Way,  Theodora  Yiola   Caneadea   Allegany. 

Wenner,  Bawendt   Hempstead   Queens. 

Whalen,  Julia  A   China   Wyoming. 

Whalen,  Annie   New  York   New  York. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H   New  York          . .  New  York. 

Whittaker,  Anna  Jane   New  York   New  York. 

Whittleton,  Cora  E   Ridgeway   Orleans. 

Williams,  Jane   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Wills,  Ellen  ;   Pompey   Onondaga. 

Winant,  Ann   Bye   Westchester. 

Wissinger,  Margaret   Clarkstown   Rockland 

Witt,  Barabara   New  York   New  York. 

Woods,  Florence   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Woodward,  Louisa  A   Constantia. ......  Oswego. 

Woodworth,  Sarah  E   Williamsburgh . . .  Kings. 


New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Who  left  the 

Institution  in  the  year 

1870-71. 

Males — Residence. 

Name. 

Town. 

County. 

.  New  Haven,  Ct. 

.  . . . .  Buffalo  

Erie. 

Bull,  Richard  E  

,  Richmond. 

.  Essex. 

Clark,  George  E  

.  Steuben. 

Cocaigne,  Frederick  K , 

.  Jefferson. 

Collins,  William  T 

Washington. 

Danz,  George  ........ 

  New  York  .  

,  New  York. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

.  Kings. 

.  Oswego. 

  New  York  

New  York. 

.          New  York  .  

,  New  York. 

Gillet,  Frederick  B,  , 

.  Jefferson. 

Gray,  West  Washington ....  Dnrhamville.  .  . . 

.  Oneida. 

Hall,  William  Franklin 

....  Whitehall  

,  Washington. 

Hammond,  Frederick  . 

  Walton  

.  Delaware. 

Westchester, 

Hewitt,  Fred.  William , 

New  York. 

Lancier,  John  

.  Genesee. 

  New  York  

New  York. 

Meerschaum,  Antoine  , 

.  Kings. 

,  Broome. 

Morse,  Morrell  N  

Madison. 

 New  York  .  

New  York. 

Partington,  John  F, .  ,  . 

,  Kings. 

Perez,  Jose  Jil  

Central  America. 

  Troy  

Rensselaer. 

.  Cayuga. 

Spink,  William  

.  New  York. 

Styles,  John  P.,  Jr.  . . . 

.  Ulster. 

Sullivan,  James  

.  Monroe. 

Warner,  William  

  Watkins  

.  Schuyler. 

Welch,  Wilfred....... 

  Buffalo  

.  Erie. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

West,  Hiram,  Jr   Fulton   Schoharie. 

Witbeek,  James  M   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Females — Residence. 

Barnett,  Mary  H    Union   Union,  X.  J. 

Bartholf,  Henrietta   Ilackensack   Bergen,  1ST.  J. 

Bayer,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Bennett,  Mary  J   Canton   St.  Lawrence. 

Booth,  Lizzie  A   New  York   New  York. 

Brasher,  Sallie   New  York   New  York. 

Chamberlain,  Emma  J   Adams   Jefferson. 

Des  Rochers,  Aurelia  C.  C  . .  Plattsburgh   Clinton. 

Devoy,  Eliza  Jane   New  York   New  York. 

Edelman,  Eliza   Rochester   Monroe. 

Fan  wood,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Fink,  Barbara   Newark    Essex,  N.  J. 

Foster,  Mary  Jane   Elmira   Chemung. 

French,  Seraph  J   Salem   Washington. 

Fullam,  Mary   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Gass,  Mary  J   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Gorton,  Cora   Brookfield   Madison. 

Hanchet,  Helen  E   McLean   Tompkins. 

Harrington,  Rachel  E   Watkins   Schuyler. 

Howland,  Mary  E    Poughkeepsie . . . .  Dutchess. 

PInghes,  Ann    New  York   New  York. 

Johnson,  Hattie  S   Palmyra   Wayne. 

Keeshan,  Emma  F   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Kevitt,  Nelly  M   Passaic   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kinzey,  Ida  Louise   New  York   New  York. 

Lindley,  Harriet  A. ....   Brooklyn          ...  Kings. 

Meiselbach,  Caroline. .... . . .  Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Catharine    New  York   New  York. 

Mills,  Mary  E   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Monahan,  Eliza   New  York   New  York. 

Neiser,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Peabody,  Rhoda   Diana   Lewis. 

Peterson,  Mary  E   Bridgehampton  . .  Suffolk. 

Phillips,  Letitia  M   New  York   New  York. 

Pierce,  Eva  Bellinger   Clayville   Oneida. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Pimm,  Martha   Huron   Wayne. 

Place,  Lurissa   Oswego   Oswego. 

Rose,  Clara   "West  Sparta   Livingston. 

Short,  Carrie   Bath   Steuben. 

Sisson,  Melissa  P   Sheridan   Chautauqua. 

Souine,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Sullivan,  Harriet   Townsbury   Warren,  N.  J. 

Waldron,  Lucy  A   Paris   Oneida. 

Whitney,  Ella  E   Albany   Albany. 

Winslow,  Martha  M.   Hope   Hamilton. 

Woolever,  Margaret  N   Hounsfield   Jefferson. 


Recapitulation. 

Males.     Females.  Total. 


Number  embraced  in  the  last  catalogue,  Sept. 

30,  1870   325     230  555 

Admitted  during  the  year   34       27  61 


Whole  number  within  the  year   359     257  616 

Left  the  institution  within  the  year   36       46  82 


Actual  number  Sept.  30,  1871    323     211  534 


Of  the  foregoing  number,  there  are  supported : 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

By  the  State  of  New  York   213  134  347 

By  the  counties   85  53  13S 

By  the  State  of  New  Jersey   16  16  32 

By  their  friends   8  8  16 

By  the  Frizzell  fund   1  . .  1 


323     211  534 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN  AND  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen. — Entering  upon  my  duties  as  physician  in  April, 
and  finding  no  record  of  the  hospital,  for  the  several  previous 
months,  and  unable  to  obtain  any,  I  can  only  present  a  statement  of 
the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  for  the  six  months 
of  the  year  ending  October  1st.  I  found  a  considerable  number  of 
the  pupils  suffering  from  the  effects  of  previous  endemics,  two  of 
whom  died  in  April ;  one  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  complicated  with 
disease  of  the  heart,  the  other  of  lesion  of  the  brain.  Gradual 
improvement  followed  in  the  others,  and  on  the  arrival  of  vacation, 
the  29th  of  June,  they  were  able  to  leave  for  their  homes  in  good 
heal tli.  The  only  other  death  which  subsequently  occurred  was  in 
June,  from  injuries  received  on  the  railroad  in  the  person  of  Wilfred 
Welch,  a  very  bright,  interesting  and  lovely  boy,  aged  nine  years. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  diseases  wThich  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  six  months  of  the  year  ending  October  1st,  and  under  hospi- 
tal treatment  three  or  more  days : 

Meningitis    1 

Phthisis     3 

Periostitis   1 

Neuralgia   1 

Ulceration  of  mouth   2 

Diarrhoea    1 , 

Intermittent  fever   23 

Otorrhosa   1 

Rheumatism    1 

Jaundice   2 

Dyspepsia   5 

Debility  •   4 

Colic.   1 

Bronchitis   2 

Scrofula  ,  . . .  3 

Erysipelas   3 

Hydrothorax    1 

Fractured  elbow   1 

Coxarius  morbus   1 

Conjunctivitis   1 

Diphtheria   1 
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Herpes   2 

Abscess   1 

Contusion   «   1 
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Much  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  requiring  professional  attention 
were  slight,  and  are  not  included  in  the  above  table.  By  receiving 
timely  attention  they  were  able  to  continue  in  their  regular  daily 
routine  without  detention  in  the  hospital.  The  health  of  the  insti- 
tution remains  good  at  present  writing,  December  1st. 

Sanitary  and  other  Improvements. 

During  vacation  under  the  approval  and  direction  of  the  board, 
apartments  were  fitted  up  in  the  upper  and  central  part  of  the  main 
building  for  hospital  purposes,  thus  bringing  the  sick  under  more 
immediate  supervision,  and  facilitating  their  medical  care.  The 
other  important  advantages  derived  by  this  change  from  the  former 
hospitals,  are  in  the  greater  comparative  isolation  of  the  sick  from 
the  occupied  apartments  of  the  well  pupils,  and  the  practicable  attain- 
ment of  more  perfect  ventilation.  The  result  of  the  openings  made 
in  the  three  main  roofs  to  let  in  light  and  favor  the  escape  of  foul 
atmosphere,  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  introduction  of  the  large  Sturtyvant  blower  taking  air  sixty 
feet  above  the  ground  and  forcing  it  (after  being  warmed  by  the 
exhaust  steam  of  the  engine),  into  all  parts  of  the  house,  promises, 
when  completed,  an  additional  advantage  and  protection  to  health. 
The  transfer  of  the  boys'  clothing  department  from  the  main  to  the 
school-house  basement,  and  the  increased  facilities  there  provided  for 
bathing,  and  repairing  of  clothes  fully  meet  our  expectations. 

The  ground  used  for  drying  clothes,  has  been  inclosed  by  a  picket 
fence,  thus  affording  desirable  protection  and  improving  the  general 
appearance  of  the  premises.  The  new  piazzas  erected  at  either  end 
of  the  school-house,  in  place  of  others  removed  on  account  of 
insecurity,  add  very  much  to  the  convenience  and  safety  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  school  apartments,  as  well  as  to  the  architectural 
character  of  the  building.  Nearly  2,000  square  feet  of  flagging  have 
been  put  down  in  and  around  the  rear  entrances,  thus  contributing 
very  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  tending  to  economy. 

Sundry  other  minor  improvements  have  been  made  in  and  about 
the  buildings,  tending  to  promote  the  same  results. 
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To  a  considerable  extent  the  interior  of  the  house  received  during 
vacation  one,  and  the  window-frames  and  sash  two  coats  of  paint ; 
the  expense  therefor  amounting  to  upward  of  $1,000. 

Very  thorough  examination  in  detail  of  the  sewerage  and  drainage 
immediately  connecting  the  buildings  has  been  made,  and  important 
defects  discovered  and  corrected. 

The  boilers  were  thoroughly  overhauled  during  the  summer,  which, 
together  with  the  general  heating  apparatus,  were  put  in  safe  and 
effective  condition. 

The  mechanical  department  has  been  continued  without  change, 
except  to  enforce  more  system  and  regularity  in  details.  There  have 
been  employed  and  under  instruction  three  hours  daily  in  the  cabinet 
and  carpenter  shops,  seventy  boys  ;  in  the  shoe  shop,  fifty -five  boys ; 
and  in  the  tailors'  shop,  seventy-three  boys  and  twelve  girls. 

During  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  months,  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  boys  are  employed  in  the  garden,  and  the  balance  of  them,  mostly 
under  ten  years,  are  made  useful  in  keeping  the  grounds  in  order. 

The  girls  have  been  instructed  in  general  housework,  and  sewing 
three  to  four  hours  daily. 

The  practicability  of  further  extending  the  mechanical  pursuits, 
lias  been  and  is  still  under  discussion  by  the  executive  committee. 

The  length  of  time  the  pupils  are  in  the  institution,  and  the 
advanced  age  of  many,  renders  it  most  important  that  they  should 
become  thoroughly  established  in  habits  of  systematic  and  useful 
industry.  Their  general  social  condition  and  probable  future  neces- 
sities render  it  the  more  imperative,  as  an  assurance  of  becoming 
good  and  worthy  citizens. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  D.  BROOKS, 

Physician  and  Superintendent. 
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REPOKT 

On  the  Annual  Examination,  June,  1871. 

Submitted  bt  Dr.  Peet. 

The  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  annual  examination  of 
[the  several  classes  of  the  institution,  at  the  close  of  the  aeademic 
■year  1870-71,  have  the  honor  to  report : 

That  they  gave  to  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  several  days ;  begin- 
|uring  with  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  June.    To  make  the  examination 
Limore  thorough  and  satisfactory,  the  committee  divided  their  labors, 
teach  taking  a  different  class.    Though  the  number  of  classes  was 
i  twenty -seven,  besides  the  High  Class,  this  division  of  labors  enabled 
the  committee  to  give  each  a  careful  examination.    The  examiner 
tiwas  furnished  with  a  programme  of  the  studies  during  the  year.  As 
the  class  could  not  anticipate  on  what  points  the  examination  would 
turn,  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  would  have  been  found  equally  pro- 
ficient on  the  other  points  embraced  in  their  programme,  on  which 
•  the  time  did  not  suffice  to  test  the  attainments. 

For  the  examination  of  the  High  Glass,  the  committee  were  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  the  valuable  aid  of  the  Rev.  Gr.  J.  Geer,  D.  D., 
whose  report  hereunto  annexed,  is  alike  honorable  to  the  teachers 
and  the  members  of  that  class. 

The  annexed  schedule  shows  the  number  of  classes,  standing  of 
each,  name  of  teacher  and  number  of  pupils. 
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CLASS. 

TEACHERS. 

Years. 

Number. 

Present  at 
Examination. 

Nominal 
standing. 

Actual 
standing. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Collegiate  Department. 

Supplemental 

Profs.  Cooke,  Jenkins,  Syle,  F. 

D.  Clarke,  W.  E.  Clarke  .... 

9  to  11 

various 

High  

Prof.  0.  D.  Cooke  and  Miss  Ida 

f- 

9 

27 

17 

8 

25 

9  to  11 

various 

I 

II 
III 


Department  op  Articulation 

Prof  Englesman  

Jane  T.  Meigs  

Hattie  E.  Hamilton  


Sexior  Department. 

I  |  II.  W.  Syle  

II   A.  Johnson  

III   F.  D.  Clarke  

IV   Bella  Ransom  

V  |  Isabella  Van  Dewater  . . . 


I  . 
II . 
Ill  . 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII 
VIII 


I 

II 
III 

IV 
V 
VI 

VII 
VIII 
IX 
X 
XI 


Intermediate  Department. 

C.  S.  Newell  

John  R.  Burnet  

Josephine  L.  Ensign  

J.  W.  Conklin  

C.  W.  Van  Tassel  

G.  C.  W.  Gamage  

A.  P.  Knight  

W.  Jenkins  


Primary  Department. 

Mary  Johnson  

Catharine  Blauvelt  

Mary  Howell   

Celia  Ransom  

Thomas  H.  Jewell  

Sarah  Cuddeback  and  Annie 
Wager  

H.  D.  Reaves  

R.  B.  Lloyd  

W.  E.  Clarke  

Bessie  Fitzhugh  

S.  W.  Fitch  and  Bessie  Fitz- 
hugh   


various 

12 

11 

23- 

12 

9 

21 

various 

12 

0 

18 

11 

3 

14 

various 

g 

g 

14 

7 

12 

o 
o 

o 

o 

o 

oo 

M 

15 

5 

OA 

7 

7 

12 

12 

24 

9 

11 

20 

6 

7 

19 

0 

19 

15 

0 

15 

6 

various 

0 

18 

18 

.  0 

'13 

13 

6 

6 

10 

8 

18 

7 

6 

13 

5 

6 

11 

8 

19 

8 

4 

12 

5 

5 

13 

5 

18 

11 

4 

15 

5 

6 

10 

9 

19 

10 

9 

19 

4 

7 

12 

7 

19 

9 

7 

16 

4 

5 

14 

4 

18 

12 

4 

16 

4 

4 

16 

6 

22 

14 

6 

20 

3 

4 

14 

8 

22 

14 

8 

22 

3 

3 

10 

12 

22 

10 

9 

19 

2 

3 

7 

14 

21 

7 

14 

21 

2 

\ 

14 

8 

22 

12 

7 

19 

ly.  6  m. 

8 

7 

15 

7 

3 

10 

ly.  6  m. 

2 

12 

10 

22 

11 

10 

21 

1  year 

IX 

13 

10 

23 

13 

7 

20 

1  year 

IX 

13 

6 

19 

13 

6 

19 

1  year 

8  mos. 

12 

12 

24 

11 

11 

22 

1  year 

8  mos. 

8 

11 

19 

7 

10 

.  17 

3  mos. 

8  mos. 

22 

0 

22 

20 

0 

20 

3  mos. 

8  mos. 

6 

12 

18 

6 

12 

18 

\)4  mos. 

8  mos. 

8 

9 

17 

7 

7 

14 

As  the  programmes  were  designed  as  a  record  of  each  class,  they 
comprise  the  names  of  all  who  were  enrolled  in  the  class  during  the 
year,  whether  present  at  the  examination  or  not  unless  they  had 
been  transferred  to  another  class.  The  above  schedule  shows  that 
the  classes  are  arranged  in  five  sections,  or  "  departments."  The 
principle  on  which  this  arrangement  is  made,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Peet,  is  that  the  "  primary  department"  embraces  those  classes  which 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  volume  of  "  Elementary  Lessons,"  or  "  Part 
I  of  the  Course  of  Instruction,"  which,  with  the  more  quick  and 
docile  pupils,  usually  requires  two  years  (in  very  favorable  circum- 
stances, less) ;  while  the  less  gifted,  and  those  who  begin  too  young, 
take  three  years,  or  even  more,  meantime  making  some  progress  in 
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the  ''Scripture  Lessons,"  in  penmanship,  and  in  letter  writing,  and  a 
beginning  in  arithmetic. 

The  6i  intermediate  department  "  includes  the  classes  of  three,  four 
and  five  years,  whose  studies  are  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  the 
third  part  of  Dr.  Peet's  course  of  instruction,  and  in  the  second 
or  historical  part  of  the  Scripture  Lessons.  These  classes  generally 
advance  in  arithmetic  to  division,  and  sometimes  farther.  They  make 
a  beginning  in  geography,  and  are  practiced  in  questions  and  answers 
in  familiar  phrases,  and  in  writing  letters  and  journals. 

The  "senior  department  "  embraces  the  better  portion  of  those 
selected  for  an  additional  term  of  three  years.  Hence  they  are 
ranked  as  of  six  to  eight  years  standing.  Having  long  since  gone 
through  and  reviewed  the  Scripture  Lessons,  they  now  commit  to 
memory  selected  portions  of  the  Bible  as  Sabbath  lessons.  They 
have  generally  reached  that  degree  of  proficiency  in  language  which 
enables  them  to  read  books  and  newspapers  with  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  to  consult  the  common  English  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of 
new  words  and  phrases. 

The  younger  classes  in  this  section  find  it  profitable  to  study  the 
chapter  on  the  development  of  the  verb,  in  the  third  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction.  The  more  advanced  commit  to  memory  books 
of  history  and  geography,  in  which  as  much  care  is  given  to  improve- 
ment in  the  English  language  as  to  the  acquisition  of  facts.  Mean- 
time they  have  daily  exercises  in  arithmetic,  the  aim  being  to  give 
all  as  much  of  mathematics  as  is  useful  in  the  business  of  life,  inclu- 
ding the  art  of  keeping  accounts.  They  are  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  maintain  a  frequent  correspondence  with  their  friends,  as  one  of 
the  best  means  of  improvement  in  writing  English,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  school-room  lessons,  they  acquire  much  valuable  information 
and  a  wide  range  of  ideas  through  the  weekly  lectures,  debates  and 
prayer-meetings. 

The  department  of  articulation  embraces  about  fifty  of  the  pupils 
who,  after  a  caref  ul  trial,  were  found  capable  of  so  much  readiness 
and  distinctness  in  articulation  and  lip-reading,  that  their  education 
could  be  conducted  without  the  use  of  signs  in  the  school-room. 
These  children  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  who  learned  to  speak 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  read  before  losing  their  hearing.  Their  attain- 
ments are  very  various  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  some  having 
but  recently  entered  the  institution,  while  others  have  been  several 
years  under  instruction.    When  they  shall  have  made  sufficient  pro- 
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gress  in  their  studies,  the  privileges  of  the  High  Class  are  open  to 
them  as  to  the  best  pupils  of  the  senior  department. 

The  collegiate  department  includes  those  who,  after  passing  with 
credit  through  the  course  of  eight  years,  are  selected  for  an  additional 
term  of  three  years  of  higher  studies.  With  these  are  associated 
some  who,  beginning  with  the  great  advantages  of  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language  acquired  before  the  loss  of  hearing,  are 
able  to  reach  the  High  Class  standard  earlier  than  those  whose  know- 
ledge of  language  must  be  laboriously  acquired,  letter  by  letter  and 
word  by  word,  through  the  eye  alone. 

This  class  forms  two  subdivisions,  the  High  Class  proper,  whose 
studies  correspond  to  those  of  our  higher  English  schools  and  aca- 
demies, and  the  supplemental  class,  whose  studies  are  more  of  a  col- 
legiate kind,  embracing  among  other  branches  several  of  the  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern. 

Of  the  High  Class  proper,  six  received  instruction  in  the  supple- 
mental class,  and  to  these  were  added  a  number  of  the  deaf-mute 
instructors,  who,  having  in  former  years  graduated  from  the  High 
Class,  were  desirous  of  extending  their  studies  even  so  far  as  to  entitle 
them  to  a  college  diploma  on  examination.  For  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing the  value  of  the  work  performed  by  these  students  in  this  regard, 
your  committee  solicited  from  President  Barnard  the  favor  of  causing 
them  to  be  examined  by  one  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  College.  He 
very  kindly  delegated  Mr.  Augustus  C.  Merriam,  the  tutor  in  Greek, 
who  subjected  the  students  to  a  very  thorough  and  exhaustive  exami- 
nation. The  report  this  gentleman  submitted  will  be  found  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  supplemental  class  received  its  instruction  in  the  afternoon, 
after  the  regular  school  hours  were  concluded,  Professor  Cooke 
instructing  it  in  metaphysics  and  the  English  language,  Professor 
Syle  in  chemistry,  Professor  Jenkins  in  Latin,  Professor  F.  D. 
Clarke  in  mathematics,  and  Professor  W.  E.  Clarke  in  Greek.  The 
six  students  not  connected  with  the  corps  of  instructors  were  also 
examined  in  connection  with  the  High  Class. 

There  is  this  general  remark  to  be  made,  that  deaf-mutes,  properly 
so  called,  came  to  the  instructor  destitute  not  only  of  all  knowledge 
of  words,  but  also  of  most  of  the  ideas  usually  expressed  by  words. 
Their  first  lessons  are  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  first  lessons 
in  spelling  and  reading  of  a  child  who  hears,  in  whose  case  learning 
to  read  and  write  means  learning  to  recognize  and  to  record  on  paper, 
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or  on  the  slate,  words  already  familiar.  The  deaf-mute  child  must 
learn  to  remember  the  written  characters  by  themselves,  as  we  do 
Chinese  or  other  arbitrary  characters,  and  to  associate  them  directly 
with  the  objects,  qualities,  actions  and  relations  which  they  represent 
or  suggest.  Spoken  words,  when  learned  by  the  natural  channel,  the 
ear,  constitute  an  easy  and  natural  medium  of  thought,  as  well  as  of 
communication  ;  but  that  alphabetic  language,  which  alone  the  true 
deaf  and  dumb  can  acquire,  is  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  its 
artificial  character  and  its  comparative  slowness,  as  an  instrument  of 
communication,  a  heavy  burden  to  the  memory,  and,  at  least  till  it 
has  become  very  familiar,  much  more  of  an  encumbrance  than  an  aid 
to  the  flow  of  thought  and  the  processes  of  reasoning.  Nor  is  the 
great  difficulty  remedied  by  teaching  the  deaf-mute  to  articulate ;  for 
it  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  a  deaf-mute  from  birth  can  acquire 
such  a  fluent  command  of  articulation  as  to  find  it  of  any  aid  in  sim- 
plifying his  conceptions  of  words  and  phrases.  To  nearly  all  who 
had  not  learned  to  speak  quite  fluently  before  the  loss  of  hearing, 
words  in  their  articulate  form  are  only  presented  to  the  eye  in  the 
fleeting  and  indistinct  forms  of  the  labial  alphabet,  much  less  easy  to 
grasp  and  recall  than  those  of  the  written  or  manual  alphabets. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  progress  of  a  class  of  deaf-mutes  is  so  slow  in 
the  forms,  and  especially  in  the  idioms  of  language.  Single  words 
they  soon  become  able  to  commit  to  memory  quite  readily,  but  the 
construction,  the  variations  of  number  and  case,  of  person,  mood  and 
tense  ;  the  hypothetical  mode  of  saying  not  what  is,  but  what  might, 
would,  or  should  be ;  the  subordination  of  phrase  to  phrase,  by  means 
of  conjunctions,  and  the  multitudinous  phrases  formed  by  abstract 
nouns ;  all  these  present  difficulties  which  have  to  be  carefully  and 
slowly  developed  and  explained  one  by  one,  difficulties  that  are  pecu- 
liarly great,  because  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  their 
own  natural  language  of  pantomime,  and  because  it  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  remember  the  apparently  arbitrary  succession  of  words  on 
paper,  than  their  easy  succession  in  the  flow  of  accented  and  naturally 
emphasized  speech. 

Another  remark  to  be  made  on  the  present  academical  year  is, 
that,  by  the  extraordinary  winter  vacation,  the  actual  time  of  the 
past  term  was  reduced  from  ten  months  to  eight.  The  attainments 
made  during  the  term  are,  therefore-,  to  be  considered  as  the  results  of 
only  eight  months'  instruction. 

The  eleven  classes  of  the  primary  department  embrace  the  pupils 
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of  one  and  two  years  standing,  with  the  less  bright  and  promising  of 
those  of  three  years,  and  a  few,  that  owing  to  natural  dullnes  or 
interruptions  by  sickness  and  absence,  had  been  dropped  from  more 
advanced  classes.  In  this  department  the  committee  could  only 
expect  to  find  a  good  foundation  laid  on  which  the  fair  structure  of 
a  useful  English  education  may  hereafter  rise.  They  were  gratified 
by  the  evidence  they  saw  of  skill  and  faithfulness  in  the  teachers,  and 
in  general  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  eight  classes  of  the  intermediate  department  had  a  nominal 
standing  of  three  to  five  years,  and  an  actual  standing  of  three  to 
seven  years. 

The  same  two  causes  that  operated  in  the  primary  department 
make  considerable  difference  between  the  nominal  and  actual  stand- 
ing of  several  of  the  classes  in  this  department.  For  instance,  a 
class,  that  entered  seven  years  ago  at  the  age  of  six  to  ten,  is  now 
ranked  with  a  class  of  four  years  which  entered  at  an  age  more  favora- 
ble to  intellectual  effort  and  continuous  study. 

In  all  these  classes  the  committee  found  evidences  of  faithful  teach- 
ing, of  a  diligent  use  by  the  pupils  of  their  opportunities,  and  of  a 
progress  that  has  only  to  be  continued  with  unfaltering  zeal,  to 
secure  the  great  end  for  which  the  institution  was  established,  a  use- 
ful education  to  its  afflicted  pupils. 

The  five  classes  of  the  senior  department  were  six  to  eight  years 
standing.  The  first  two  and  the  fifth  were  composed  of  the  more 
gifted  and  diligent  pupils  of  their  respective  years,  and  had  made 
very  satisfactory  progress  in  all  their  studies.  The  other  two,  while 
they  passed  a  very  good  examination  in  geography  and  arithmetic 
with  few  exceptions,  showed  a  want  of  skill  in  managing  the  English 
language,  and  in  many  cases  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  habit  of  put- 
ting words  together  almost  at  random. 

The  case  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  foreigners  learning  our 
language.  Only  the  more  gifted  master  it  sufficiently  to  write  it 
with  passable  accuracy.  The  greater  number  continue  for  life  to  use 
it  imperfectly,  and  with  many  strange  idioms  borrowed  from  their 
own  language,  or  carrying  out  too  far  some  law  in  ours. 

As  long,  then,  as  written  language  continues  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
a  foreign  language,  not  the  one  in  which  they  think  and  reason  sponta- 
neously, nor  the  one  through  which  they  derive  their  greatest  social 
enjoyments  and  their  clearest  conceptions  on  all  subjects  of  know- 
ledge, so  long  the  less  gifted  of  them  continue  to  write  English  with 
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strange  and  uncouth  idioms  and  with  frequent  failures  to  convey 
clearly,  the  idea  in  their  own  minds ;  in  short,  as  a  passable  Latin 
scholar  might  write  Latin,  if  suddenly  thrown  upon  that  language 
for  his  domestic  and  business  communications. 

Certainly  this  difficulty  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  requiring  and 
encouraging  the  pupils  to  use  alphabetic  language  more  and  signs 
less,  among  themselves.  When  the  conversations  not  only  of  the 
pupils  with  each  other,  but  of  teachers  and  pupils  out  of  school  are 
usually  carried  on  in  signs  rather  than  in  words,  there  is  evidently  a 
precious  waste  of  opportunities  for  giving  the  pupil  a  practical 
knowledge  of  alphabetic  language 

But  great  as  is  the  importance  ox  a  correct  knowledge  of  written 
language  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  English  idioms  is  of  secondary  value  compared  to 
the  knowledge  that  enlarges  the  heart,  expands  the  mind,  promotes 
contentment  and  usefulness  among  their  fellows,  and  social  enjoy- 
ment, and  gives  the  assurance  of  a  hope  of  happiness  hereafter. 
And  all  this  is  far  easier  and  more  fully  gained  through  an  improved 
and  cultivated  language  of  signs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTICULATION. 

Before  detailing  the  examination  of  the  three  classes  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  committee  wish  here  to  state  that  in  nearly  all  the  classes 
whose  examination  has  been  recorded,  they  found  some  ability  to 
articulate  and  to  read  on  the  lips.  For  some  months  past  a  rule  has 
been  in  force  by  wdiich  each  of  the  speaking  teachers,  having  previ- 
ously taken  lessons  from  the  professor  of  articulation,  exchanged  for 
half  an  hour  with  one  of  the  deaf-mute  teachers,  thus  giving  each 
class  taught  by  the  latter,  half  an  hour  in  articulation  and  lip-read- 
ing every  other  day.  The  results  thus  far  have  been  encouraging. 
Most  of  the  pupils  have  acquired  the  ability  to  articulate  not  only 
single  letters,  but  short,  easy  words,  and  to  distinguish  them  on  the 
lips.  Many  of  the  pupils  may  hereafter  find  these  accomplishments 
useful  in  the  family  circle. 

Class  III. — Under  Miss  Hamilton. 
After  giving  a  short  time  to  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  those  who 
were  more  or  less  deficient  in  intellect,  and  who  nevertheless  had 
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made  some  progress  in  learning  to  read  from  the  lips  and  to  utter 
articulate  sounds,  the  committee  examined  the  other  members  of  the 
class  with  great  care.  Questions  were  asked  by  moving  the  lips  more 
slowly  and  distinctly  than  in  ordinary  conversation.  The  teacher 
was  obliged  occasionally  to  aid  the  pupils  in  comprehending,  but  as  a 
general  rule  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  them  understand.  The 
answers  were,  with  but  few  exceptions,  so  well  sjooken  that  they 
required  no  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  questions 
to  each  member  of  the  class  were  :  "What  is  your  name  ?  Where  do 
you  live  ?  How  old  are  you  ?  How  old  were  you  when  you  lost 
your  hearing  ?  What  caused  your  deafness  ?  The  information  gained 
by  the  answers  to  these  questions  showed  that  all  had  lost  their  hear- 
ing after  they  had  learned  to  speak,  thus  retaining  the  faculty  of 
speech  which  had  been  so  successfully  cultivated.  One  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  brightest  boys  answered  the  questions  as  follows  :  My 
name  is  Adolph  Eckartd  ;  I  am  between  eleven  and  twelve  years 
old;  I  live  in  New  York  city  ;  my  father  and  mother  are  living;  I 
was  about  seven  years  old  when  I  lost  my  hearing ;  I  fell  from  a  new 
school  building  in  Second  street ;  I  was  playing  there ;  I  went  up 
stairs  and  fell  back  and  hit  my  skull ;  I  was  sick  about  six  months  ; 
I  could  hear  a  little ;  I  am  entirely  deaf  now.  "All  this  catechising 
went  on  without  the  use  of  signs  or  manual  alphabet.  The  boy 
understood  the  moving  lips  of  the  examiner,  and  spoke  out  the 
answers  in  clear,  distinct  tones. 

Without  going  further  into  details,  the  committee  desire  to  express- 
their  gratification  with  the  progress  which  the  class  had  made  in 
geography,  arithmetic,  history  and  Bible  lessons.  There  was  abun- 
dant reason  for  congratulating  Miss  Hamilton  upon  her  success  in  all 
her  persevering  efforts  with  this  interesting  class. 

Class  II. — Under  Miss  Jane  T.  Meigs. 

There  were  a  few  members  of  this  class  who  had  been  unable,  from 
mental  weakness,  to  keep  up  with  the  others  in  their  regular  studies. 
These  were  first  examined,  and  showed  very  clearly  that  they  had 
received  benefit  from  the  faithful  training  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  examiner  questioned  both  them  and  the  other 
pupils  as  he  did  in  class  III,  and  received  intelligent  answers.  The 
fact  was  brought  out  that  they  were  either  semi-deaf  or  had  lost  their 
hearing  after  learning  to  speak.  One  recited  very  clearly  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  another  the  twenty-third  Psalm.  Several  read,  with  dis- 
tinct utterance,  selections  of  the  Scripture  Lessons. 
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The  regular  studies  of  the  class  being  taken  up,  the  examination 
was  carefully  conducted  as  in  the  other  class.  Questions  were  asked 
by  the  slowly  moving  lips,  no  vocal  utterances  being  necessary,  and 
the  answers  given  by  those  who  could  not  hear  the  words  that 
they  addressed  to  the  ears  of  the  committee.  It  was  an  interesting 
process. 

In  Swift's  First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy  the  pupils  described 
matter  and  its  properties.  A  few  questions  and  answers  are  herewith 
given  : 

Why  are  some  bodies  hard  and  others  soft  ?  Because  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  is  greater  in  hard  bodies  than  in  soft. 

How  do  liquids  move  ?    From  a  higher  to  a  lower  point. 

Tell  me  some  dense  bodies  ?    Gold,  iron  and  stone. 

What  bodies  are  flexible?  Those  that  can  be  easily  bent,  as  tin, 
wire,  cards. 

What  bodies  are  brittle  ?  Those  that  are  easily  broken,  as  glass, 
slate  and  crayon. 

The  different  kinds  of  motion  were  correctly  described.  The  lever 
and  the  fulcrum  being  under  discussion,  one  boy  was  asked  if  he 
would  like  to  be  a  fulcrum  for  a  lever.  He  immediately  replied, 
"  No  sir,  it  would  hurt  my  bones." 

In  geography  various  miscellaneous  questions  as  to  capitals,  rivers, 
lakes,  oceans,  mountains,  etc.,  were  promptly  answered,  showing  the 
knowledge  of  the  class  to  be  of  a  cosmopolitan  character. 

The  dry  study  of  grammar  had  been  so  successfully  taught  that 
the  pupils  were  at  home  in  the  different  parts  of  speecli  and  of  their 
relations  to  each  other. 

Arithmetic  was  well  understood  as  far  as  it  had  been  proceeded 
with.  Several  first-rate  specimens  of  original  compositions  were 
shown.  After  the  examination  was  over,  the  committee  were  able 
to  say  that  the  reputation  which  Miss  Meigs  had  gained  in  carrying 
through  various  classes  taught  by  using  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet, 
was  fully  sustained  in  the  department  of  articulation  and  lip-reading. 

Class  I. — Under  Prof.  Englesman. 

The  three  divisions  of  this  class  were  examined  separately. 

The  third  division  was  mostly  composed  of  the  children  who  had 
•entered  during  the  year.  They  wrote  on  their  slates  lists  of  the 
simpler  words  after  reading  them  on  the  lips  of  their  teacher.  They 
were  able  also  to  speak  these  words  themselves  quite  distinctly.  One 
little  girl,  born  deaf-mute,  looking  at  a  picture,  answered  questions 
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as  follows  :  What  is  this  ?  A  lamb.  Is  the  lamb  blue  ?  No,  sir,  it 
is  a  white  lamb.  Another,  not  a  congenital  case,  wrote  several  short 
sentences  dictated  by  the  moving  lips  of  the  teacher.  The  second 
division  wTas  more  advanced.  The  following  were  selected  from  the 
questions  and  answers  : 

What  do  you  see  in  this  picture  ?  A  lamb.  What  is  the  flesh  of 
a  lamb  called  ?  Lamb.  What  is  the  flesh  of  a  cow  called  ?  Beef. 
I  see  two  pairs  of  shoes  in  this  picture.  I  have  a  pair  of  shoes  on  my 
feet.    My  shoes  are  made  of  leather,  etc. 

The  first  division  contained  four  advanced  male  pupils,  who  well 
sustained  a  searching  examination  as  to  the  progress  which  they  had 
made  in  geography,  history  and  natural  philosophy.  One  of  these 
pupils  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  what  may  be  in  rare  cases 
accomplished  by  those  born  deaf.  In  addition  to  the  direct  care  of 
the  pupils  forming  the  three  divisions  of  this  class,  Prof.  Englesman 
takes  the  general  oversight  of  the  articulating  and  lip-reading  depart- 
ment, havingfgiven  instruction  to  the  other  teachers.  Having  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  this  difficult  art  at  the  Vienna  institution,  this 
accomplished  professor  established  several  years  ago,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  first  school  in  which  the  deaf  were  exclusively  taught 
by  this  method.  He  was  subsequently  induced  to  give  our  institution 
the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experience.  The  results  of  the  examination 
of  the  three  classes  of  his  department,  may  well  cause  him  to  be 
encouraged  in  devoting  himself  to  this  truly  benevolent  work. 

In  relation  to  this  important  department  of  education,  the  commit- 
tee feel  that  what  has  been  so  well  begun,  should  be  continued  with 
unabated  zeal.  The  results  thus  far  attained,  fully  justify  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  benefit  that  portion  of  our  pupils  who  have 
shown  any  capacity  to  receive  culture  in  the  accomplishment  of  lip- 
reading  and  articulation. 

Mr.  Merriam's  Report  on  the  Supplemental  Class. 


Columbia  College  to  visit  your  institution,  I  take  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  excellent  examination  undergone  by  your  supple- 
mental class,  in  my  presence,  on  Wednesday,  June  21st.  Their 
acquaintance  with  algebra  and  geometry  showed  careful  training  upon 
minds  strong  and  active,  and .  well  adapted  to  receive  and  master 
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understandingly  the  abstractions  of  those  sciences.  Their  work  would 
have  done  them  credit  in  an  examination  for  entrance  to  the  freshman 
class  of  a  college. 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  while  not  so  far  advanced,  they  still  exhibited 
an  encouraging  familiarity  with  the  ground  accomplished,  and  proved 
their  adaptedness  for  acquiring  other  languages  than  the  single  one 
which  they  had,  at  an  earlier  day,  labored  so  hard  and  so  successfully 
to  master.  They  were  strong  in  translation,  but  weaker  in  grammar. 
In  languages  taught  so  much  by  the  analytic  method,  reliance  can 
be  placed  for  accuracy  upon  grammatical  rules  alone  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  grammar  must  be  made  the  most  important  part  of  the 
student's  work  until  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  that  whole 
subject.  I  was  told  that,  in  the  case  of  the  student  who  was  reading 
Virgil,  the  subject  of  prosody  had  not  been  entered  upon,  because 
the  deaf-mute  was  not  supposed  to  have  any  music  in  his  soul.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  strikes  me  that  they  showed,  by  their  knowledge 
of  subjects  much  more  difficult  and  abstruse,  that  the  attainment  of 
that  branch  of  classical  study  was  quite  possible  to  them.  With  the 
object  in  view  of  obtaining  a  degree  at  Columbia  College,  where  so 
much  importance  has  always  been  attached  to  quantity  and  metres,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  trial  should  be  made  upon  the 
prosody. 

The  examination  included  also  logic  and  chemistiw.  In  these 
departments  their  standard  of  excellence  was  nowise  lowered  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  appeared  to  have  pursued  these  branches  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  hearty  liking  that  were  a  pleasure  to  witness. 

Their  whole  performance  leaves  upon  the  mind  the  conviction  that- 
zealous  labor  is  the  open  sesame  everywhere,  no  matter  how  great 
the  difficulties  which  bar  the  way  ;  and  that  these  students,  pursuing 
their  course  with  the  spirit  and  perseverance  which  they  have  already 
evinced,  will  eventually  be  able  to  win  for  themselves  an  honorable 
diploma  from  any  college. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

AUG.  C.  MERRIAM. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Geek's  Kepoet  on  the  High  Class. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  tin 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dunib : 

The  undersigned  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  conduct  the 
examination  of  the  High  Class,  as  in  duty  bound,  respectfully  submits 
the  following  report : 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  report,  so  far  to  transcribe  the  exercises  them- 
selves as  to  afford  to  your  honorable  body  an  opportunity  for  correct 
judgment,  not  •much  inferior  to  that  of  those  present  and  taking 
part. 

The  look  of  intelligence,  the  quick  apprehension  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  questions  placed  before  the  pupil,  the  good  order,  and 
decorous  behavior  cannot  be  transcribed,  but  are  hereby  certified  to, 
and  warmly  commended. 

The  High  Class  consists  of  twenty-seven  pupils,  eighteen  boys,  one 
of  whom  was  absent,  and  nine  girls,  one  of  whom  was  also  absent. 
The  studies  of  the  class  embrace  vegetable  physiology,  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  logic  and  grammar,  distributed  through 
three  years  of  the  course  as  follows  : 

First  year,  grammar  and  physiology. 

Second  year,  rhetoric  and  natural  philosophy. 

Third  year,  logic  and  chemistry. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  instruction  in  moral  science  and  the 
Bible  is  given  through  the  whole  course,  and  to  a  portion  of  the 
class  in  algebra,  geometry  and  Latin. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  the  class  has  received  instruction  in 
chemistry,  nearly  finishing  "  Peets'  Manual,"  comprising  an  account 
of  the  metalloids  and  their  most  important  compounds  with  metals. 
The  aim  has  been  to  give  the  pupils  a  clear  idea  of  the  principles  of 
chemical  combination  and  nomenclature,  and  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  each  one  to  build  upon  for  himself.  In  logic,  the  class  has 
studied  "  Hedges'  Elements,"  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
chapters  on  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  logical  distinction  of 
terms,  general  description  of  propositions,  inductive  evidence  and 
syllogism. 

In  algebra,  the  class  has  been  divided  into  three  divisions.  The 
first  or  least  advanced  has  been  taught  in  Davies'  elementary  work  ; 
definitions  and  explanatory  terms,  algebraic  expressions,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division  and  factoring. 
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Tlie  second  lias  reviewed  and  finished  "  Davies'  Elementary,"  and 
finished  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  Bourdon  ;  thus  covering  the 
whole  science  of  Algebra. 

The  third  division  commenced  Bourdon  this  year,  and  have  been 
taught  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees  ;  extraction  of  roots, 
formation  of  powers  and  binomial  theorem,  calculus  of  radicals, 
theory  of  negative  and  fractional  exponents. 

In  geometry,  one  of  the  class  has  received  instruction  ;  and  he 
has  been  carried  through  four  books,  including  problems. 

In  Latin,  a  portion  of  the  class  have  read  parts  of  the  first  and 
fourth  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  in  connection  with  Andrews' 
and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar. 

In  history,  a  portion  of  the  class  have  studied  the  first  fifteen 
chapters  of  Goldsmith's  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Caesar  to  the 
Reign  of  Henry  IY.  The  rest  of  the  class  have  completed  the  book. 
In  moral  science,  the  class  has  received  instruction  with  "  Wayland's 
Elements  "  for  a  text-book,  on  the  following  subjects  :  Moral  Law, 
Moral  Actions  and  Intentions,  Conscience,  Rules  for  Moral  Conduct, 
^Natural  Beligion,  Bevealed  Religion,  Happiness,  Holy  Scriptures, 
Love  to  God,  Prayer. 

In  arithmetic,  the  class  have  had  constant  exercise  in  interest  and 
proportion. 

In  the  scriptures,  the  class  have  had  a  daily  exercise,  and  have 
committed  to  memory,  at  the  rate  of  two  verses  a  day,  the  ninth, 
tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

The  examination  commenced  at  about  half-past  ten  in  the  morning 
and  continued  till  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  was  searching  and 
impartial,  and  the  results  creditable  alike  to  the  pupils  and  their 
instructors,  as  the  following  selections  from  many  answers,  equally 
good,  will  show. 

In  chemistry,  in  reply  to  the  question,  What  is  chemistry  ?  one 
young  man  about  to  graduate,  replied  : 

"  Chemistry  is  that  science  which  treats  of  the  chemical  properties 
of  matter  and  of  those  phenomena  in  which  the  nature  of  bodies  is 
changed.  Wood  can  show  its  combustibility  only  by  ceasing  to  be 
wood  and  becoming  a  mass  of  vapor,  ashes  and  smoke.  Who  not 
acquainted  with  gunpowder,  would  think  it  so  violently  explosive. 
It  can  manifest  that  property  only  by  ceasing  to  be  gunpowder  and 
becoming  a  mass  of  vapor.  In  natural  philosophy  it  is  different ; 
bodies  then  manifest  their  properties  without  any  change  in  their 
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nature.  The  malleability  of  gold  and  the  surprising  ductility  of 
glass,  are  all  shown  with  but  a  change  of  form  and  not  the  least  of 
nature." 

Another  who  has  a  year  longer  to  remain,  wrote  : 

"  Chemistry  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  internal  construction 
of  matter  and  those  changes  which  take  place  in  the  nature  of  bodies. 
The  ancients  thought  they  could  find  a  substance  which  they  called 
"  the  philosopher's  stone,"  which  when  placed  in  contact  with  any- 
thing, would  turn  it  into  gold.  They  tried  for  many  years  to  produce 
the  stone,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded.  But  they  discovered  many 
facts  and  principles  which  gave  rise  to  the  science  of  chemistry." 

Of  carbonic  oxyd  the  following  was  written  :  "  Carbonic  oxyd  is 
usually  obtained  by  decomposing  oxalic  acid.  This  acid  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  in  a  flask  of  glass. 
The  oxalic  acid  is  decomposed  into  an  equivalent  of  carbonic  oxyd, 
1  of  carbonic  acid  and  3  of  water.  The  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
remain  in  the  flask  while  the  gases  generated  pass  through  a  bent 
tube  to  a  wash-bottle  containing  potash  water.  The  carbonic  acid  is 
absorbed,  but  the  oxyd  passes  on  to  a  jar  filled  with  water  and 
inverted  over  a  cistern  filled  with  the  same.  Carbonic  oxyd  is  very 
combustible  and  burns  with  a  deep  blue  flame,  which  is  often  seen 
playing  over  coal  fires  and  on  the  tops  of  the  smoke  chimneys  of 
steamers  and  factories.  It  is  very  poisonous.  It  lias  a  suffocating 
odor,  resembling  that  of  burning  sulphur." 

To  the  question,  "  Does  the  flame  we  see  on  the  top  of  steamboat 
chimneys  come  from  the  furnace  ?  "  this  young  man  at  once  replied  : 
"  No  ;  the  heated  gases  take  fire  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
air." 

On  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  the  following  was  written :  H  We  can 
obtain  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  by  heating  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a 
flask.  The  nitrogen  in  ammonia  unites  with  oxygen  in  the  same 
compound  (ammonia),  forming  one  part  of  laughing  gas,  and  passes 
through  a  tube  into  a  receiver.  The  nitrogen  in  the  nitric  acid  unites 
with  one  part  of  oxygen  in  the  same  acid,  forming  another  part  of 
laughing  gas,  and  goes  into  the  receiver  through  the  tube.  Then  the 
four  parts  of  hydrogen  unite  with  four  parts  of  oxygen,  forming  four 
parts  of  water  which  remains  in  the  flask.  The  reaction  is  as  follows  : 
X  H4  O  N  05=2  N  0  +  4  H  O." 

On  nitric  acid,  the  following :  "  The  most  important  of  all  these 
acids,  except  sulphuric  acid,  is  nitric  acid.    Its  symbol  in  the  old 
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system  is  N  05,  but  in  the  new  system  II N2  05.  This  acid  is  obtained 
from  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  potassic  nitrate,  and  the 
reaction  is  shown  in  the  following  equation  : 

F8  S  04  +  K2  O  II  N2  05=H  N2  05  +  Ka  O  II  S  04. 

This  acid  can  dissolve  all  the  metals,  except  gold  and  platinum,  and 
is  used  by  druggists  for  removing  warts  and  other  excrescences." 

In  logic,  after  the  preliminary  questions,  what  is  logic  ?  Of  what 
use  is  logic  ?  "What  is  science  ?  which  wTere  satisfactorily  answered 
by  the  whole  class  ;  the  following  papers  were  written  by  different 
individuals  : 

"A  regular  syllogism  is  an  argument  which  contains  three  propo- 
sitions ;  the  major  premise,  the  minor  premise  and  the  conclusion. 
They  are  arranged  in  the  following  way — the  major  first,  the  minor 
second  and  the  conclusion  last,  for  instance  : 

All  animals  are  mortal; 
All  men  are  animals; 
Therefore,  all  men  are  mortal. 

All  virtues  should  be  habitually  practiced  ; 
Industry  and  temperance  are  virtues  ; 

Therefore,  industry  and  temperance  should  be  habitually  practiced." 

Another,  in  reply  to  the  question,  of  what  use  is  syllogism?  wrote 
as  follows  : 

Syllogism  does  not  help  us  to  discover  new  truths.  Induction 
does  that,  but  it  does  help  us  to  explain  to  others  what  we  know. 
It  also  helps  us  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  we  say,  and  disprove  the 
truth  of  what  others  say.  Thus,  if  I  should  say,  it  is  right  to  "hang," 
and  you  should  say  "  no,  it  is  wrong  to  kill  men,"  I  could  prove 
the  truth  of  my  statement  by  the  following  syllogism  : 

All  God's  commands  are  just  and  right. 

One  of  God's  commands  is,  that  he  that  smitteth  a  man  so  that  he 
die,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  Therefore,  it  is  right  to  hang  mur- 
derers." 

On  circumstantial  evidence  one  wrote  the  following : 
"  Circumstantial  evidence  is  the  evidence  given  not  by  persons,  but 
by  things  and  events.  For  instance,  when  Mr.  Nathan's  body  was 
found  lying  dead  on  the  floor,  in  a  pool  of  blood,  with  his  skull 
fractured,  blood  on  the  walls,  some  articles  of  furniture  broken,  his 
safe  forced  open  and  everything  of  value  taken  out,  his  watch  and 
purse  taken  from  his  pocket,  and  an  iron  instrument  called  a  6  dog,' 
lying  on  the  floor  in  the  hall  with  blood  and  hair  upon  it,  all  these 
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circumstances  told  us  plainly  as  the  mouth  of  an  eye  witness,  that 
Mr.  Nathan  had  been  robbed,  and  in  the  attempt  to  save  his  property 
had  been  murdered,  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown,  who  had 
escaped ;  this  is  circumstantial  evidence." 

On  original  testimony  the  following  was  written  : 

Original  testimony  is  that  given  by  a  person  who  learned  what  he 
tells  through  his  senses ;  that  is,  he  either  saw  it,  or  heard  it,  or  smelt 
it,  or  tasted  it,  or  felt  it  himself.  For  instance  the  testimony  given 
by  the  conductor  and  driver  of  the  car,  at-the  trial  of  Foster,  was 
original ;  for  they  told  only  what  they  saw  and  heard. 

In  history  the  examination  brought  out  the  following  papers  : 

"  William  Wallace  wras  a  Scottish  chieftain  of  small  fortune,  who 
lived  at  the  same  time  that  Edward  I  was  King  of  England.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  very  brave  and  daring. 
He  loved  Scotland  dearly  and  hated  England  with  all  his  heart. 
Edward  wanted  to  unite  Scotland  with  England  under  one  king  and 
the  same  laws  ;  but  the  Scots  hated  England  as  heartily  as  William 
Wallace  did.  So  he  easily  aroused  them  to  take  up  arms  and  try  to 
drive  the  English  across  the  border.  An  account  of  all  his  gallant 
deeds,  his  victories  and  defeats,  would  fill  a  book.  I  can  only  add 
that  he  was  at  last  betrayed  to  the  English  by  a  miserable  traitor, 
taken  to  London,  tried  and  condemned.  He  was  dragged  at  the 
tails  of  horses,  hanged  on  a  high  gallows  and  before  he  was  dead, 
beheaded  and  cut  into  pieces.  Thus  King  Edward  destroyed  the 
body  of  a  most  gallant  gentleman ;  but  Wallace  will  be  remembered 
in  songs  and  stories  as  long  as  there  are  songs  and  stories  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  Scotland  will  hold  him  dear  while  her  lakes  and 
mountains  last." 

"  Henry  III,  who  might  properly  be  called  Henry  the  weak,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Edward.  Edward  was  called,  not  respectfully, 
Longshanks,  because  his  legs  were  long  and  thin  ;  but  he  proved 
that  his  legs  were  strong  enough,  and  what  was  better,  that  his  mind 
was  stronger  than  his  legs.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  in  the 
Holy  Land  fighting  with  the  Saracens.  One  hot  day  he  was  lying 
on  a  couch.  A  Saracen  came  in  with  a  letter,  and  when  Edward 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  receive  it,  the  chocolate  colored  villain 
sprang  at  him  and  tried  to  stab  him.  The  rascal  was  quick,  but 
Edward  was  quicker  than  he,  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  threw 
him  down  and  killed  him  with  his  own  dagger.  In  the  stru^o-le, 
Edward  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  came  near  dying,  for  the  blade 
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of  the  sword  had  been  smeared  with  poison.  But  his  brave  and 
faithful  wife  sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound  with  her  sweet,  red 
lips,  and  thus  saved  the  life  of  her  gallant  husband.  Edward  con- 
quered Wales  and  conquered  Scotland  three  times,  and  his  death 
alone  saved  that  country  from  complete  subjugation." 

"  Henry  VII  succeeded  Richard  III.  By  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII,  the  wars  of  the  roses  which  for  forty  years  had  raged  in  the 
kingdom,  came  to  a  close  by  Henry  marrying  into  the  House  of 
York.  Henry  endeavored  to  teach  his  subjects  frugality  and  a  just 
payment  of  debts,  by  his  own  practice  and  example,  and  never  omit- 
ted the  rights  of  the  merchant  in  all  his  treaties  with  foreign  princes. 
He  also  endeavored  to  establish  freedom  on  a  broader  scale  than  here- 
tofore. Henry  was  not  destined  to  live  in  tranquillity  throughout 
his  reign.  Shortly  after  his  accession,  a  pretender  arose  to  give  him 
disquietude  and  to  endeavor  to  shake  him  on  his  throne.  The  pre- 
tender was  not  permitted  to  succeed  in  his  plans.  He  was  soon 
defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen. 
Such  a  fate  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  excite  fear  of  undertak- 
ing another  such  expedition.  But  no  !  the  Dutchess  of  Burgundy 
succeeded  in  teaching  a  young  man  named  Perkin  Warbeck,  to  rep- 
resent one  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV,  but  his  plans  likewise  failed. 
Henry  VII  did  more  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  liberty 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  though  it  is  thought  by  many  that  he 
did  it  through  envy  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  whose  power  he 
endeavored  to  abridge." 

Victoria. 

This  princess  ascended  the  throne  in  1837,  and  still  continues  to 
reign,  loved  by  all  alike  for  her  domestic  virtues,  and  her  fondness 
for  her  subjects.  Like  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  they  adore  her;  and 
England,  during  her  reign,  has  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  her 
glory.  The  Saxon  still  exists,  and  forms  what  we  call  her  middle 
class,  comprising  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  towns,  the 
lawyers  and  doctors,  and  the  bankers.  On  these  England's  power 
rests.  If  she  wants  money  they  supply  it.  If  men,  Saxon  soldiery 
fill  her  ranks.  They  are  hardy  and  brave,  and  love  their  sovereign 
so  long  as  he  is  just  and  kind ;  but  \f  he  attempts  to  oppress,  they 
rise  in  a  body  and  hurl  their  monarch  from  his  throne.  Though 
prospering  greatly,  she  has  spent  much  money  in  her  Crimean  and 
Afghan  wars.    It  was  feared  during  the  recent  confusion  in  Europe, 
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that  she  would  rise  to  arms,  and  act  either  as  a  mediator  to  advise, 
or  as  a  mistress  to  command.  The  events  of  Victoria's  reign  are  so 
recent  that  they  scarcely  yet  belong  to  history.  England,  neverthe- 
less, has  great  resources  ;  her  navy  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  her 
wealth  is  immense.  She  is  a  power  to  which  even  Home  in  the 
heigh th  of  her  glory  is  not  to  be  compared  ;  "  a  power,"  which  in 
the  wTords  of  the  immortal  Webster,  "  has  dotted  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts,  whose 
morning  drum  beat  following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with 
the  hours,  circles  the  earth  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain 
of  the  martial  airs  of  England." 

"  Henry  VIII,  upon  ascending  the  throne,  possessed  none  of  those 
qualities  kings  ought  to  have.  He  was  a  royal  villain,  a  royal  pig,  a 
tyrant,  and  despised  by  all  mankind.  This  royal  pig  called  himself 
the  "  Defender  of  the  Faith ;"  yet  he  had  no  particular  form  of  reli- 
gion. During  his  reign  began  the  reformation,  the  substitution  of 
the  Protestant  Church  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  has 
been  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  civilized  world,  for  by  the  reforma- 
tion the  pope  lost  all  his  control  over  England,  and  many  other 
nations  ;  and  the  people,  formerly  his  slaves,  are  now  his  equals.  But 
how  is  it  that  so  wicked  a  king  as  he,  wmose  equal  in  wickedness 
never  sat  on  England's  throne, should  have  caused  this  great  change? 
It  is  said  that  from  wickedness  often  proceed  great  and  good  changes ; 
and  this  is  true  of  Henry.  This  tyrannical  monarch  had  six  wives  ; 
one  died  a  natural  death,  two  were  executed  on  the  scaffold,  he  was 
divorced  from  two,  and  one  outlived  him.  He  died  of  disease  in  the 
midst  of  his  crimes." 

In  moral  science,  the  question,  "  What  is  amoral  action  ?  "  elicited 
the  following  ansAvers : 

"  We  frequently  observe  men  and  animals  do  things  on  purpose  ; 
we  see  a  man  painting,  studying  and  the  like,  with  the  intention  of 
profiting  by  what  he  does.  We  see  a  dog  bite  the  leg  of  a  person, 
and  a  bull  buck  a  man  and  send  him  flying  into  the  air.  On  reflec- 
tion we  find  that  the  dog  and  the  bull  have  not  the  power  of  knowing 
whether  they  do  right  or  whether  they  do  wrong ;  whereas,  we  know 
that  man  has  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong.  Considering  this,  we  say  the  action  of  the  man  is  a 
moral  action  ;  that  of  the  brute  is  not  a  moral  action." 

"  A  moral  action  is  any  deed  intentionally  done  by  a  person  who 
knows  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong.    A  dog  cannot  do  a  moral 
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action,  because  he  does  not  know  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong. 
Neither  can  an  idiot  nor  an  insane  person,  for  the  same  reason  ;  but 
all  the  voluntary  acts  of  a  person  in  his  senses  are  moral  actions,  and 
are  either  right  or  wrong,  and  he  will  be  rewarded  or  punished  for 
doing  them." 

The  following  reply  was  given  to  the  question,  "Why  should  we 
love  and  reverence  God  ? " 

"  We  should  love  and  reverence  God,  because  God  is  our  Creator, 
a  supreme  being,  and  our  Almighty  Father.  He  so  much  loved  the 
world  that  He  sent  His  only  begotten  son  into  the  world  to  die  for 
all  sinners.  He  is  full  of  mercy  and  loves  us,  and  has  prepared  a 
beautiful  home  for  us  when  we  die,  if  we  love  and  reverence  Him." 

"  What  is  prayer  ? "  drew  out  the  following : 

"Prayer  is  the  direct  intercourse  of  our  spirits  with  a  spiritual  and 
unseen  God.  The  following  will  express  its  meaning  more  than  can 
any  words  of  mine : 

1  Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 

Uttered  or  unexpressed ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear ; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 

When  none  but  God  is  near.'  " 

On  benevolence  the  following  was  written  : 

Benevolence  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  a  person  to  aid  and  assist 
his  fellow-men.  It  is  but  another  and  more  "  genteel  "  name  for 
Christ's  divine  "  Love  one  another."  Many  suppose  that  to  be  bene- 
volent is  to  give  large  sums  of  money  to  the  church  or  to  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  to  let  everybody  alone,  provided  the  same  privi- 
lege be  granted  them,  and  to  say  big  things  and  nice  words  at  meet- 
ings called  ostensibly  for  the  aid  of  suffering  mankind.  But  true 
benevolence  is  farther  below  the  surface,  and  is  most  sweetly  illus- 
trated in  the  angelic  Sisters  of  Charity.  And  who  that  has  been 
through  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  late  war  is  not  willing  to  rise 
up  and  call  them  blessed  1 

To  the  question,  "  Can  we  prove  the  existence  of  God  from  the 
works  of  nature  V  proposed  by  a  visitor,  the  following  answer  was 
given : 

The  works  of  nature  have  been  created  by  some  finite  or  infinite 
being,  or  they  made  themselves.    But  they  are  not  the  works  of  a 
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finite  being,  nor  yet  have  they  made  themselves.    Therefore  they 
must  have  been  made  by  some  infinite  being;  and  this  being  so,  there 
must  be  an  infinite  being  existent. 
Another  pupil  wrote  the  following  : 

Yes,  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  by  his  works,  which  no 
other  hand  could  have  performed  : 

"  The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
The  starry  heavens  a  shining  frame, 
Their  Great  Original  proclaim. 

The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth, 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole." 

In  geometry,  the  following  proposition  was  rapidly  and  correctly 
demonstrated  : 

"  The  square  on  the  hypothenuse  of  any  right  angled  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides." 

In  algebra,  the  following  problems  were  solved  : 

"A  composition  of  gold  and  silver,  weighing  279  pounds,  loses 
twenty  pounds  when  immersed  in  water;  nineteen  and  a  half  pounds 
of  gold  lose  one  pound  in  water,  and  ten  and  a  quarter  pounds  silver 
lose  one  pound  when  immersed  in  water.  How  much  gold  and  how 
much  silver  in  the  composition  \n 

"  Two  merchants  each  sold  the  same  kind  of  stuff;  the  second  sold 
three  yards  more  of  it  than  the  first,  and  together  they  received 
thirty-five  dollars.  The  first  said  to  the  second,  i  I  would  have 
received  twenty-four  dollars  for  your  stuff.'  The  other  replied, 
'And  I  would  have  received  twelve  and  a  half  dollars  for  yours.' 
How  many  yards  did  each  of  them  sell  ?" 

"A  gold  digger  finds  that  if  he  puts  a  mixture  of  gold  and  sand  in 
a  vessel,  it  will  weigh  seven  pounds.    Filled  with  gold,  it  will  weigh 
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ten  pounds;  with  sand,  one  pound.  How  many  pounds  of  gold  in 
the  mixture?" 

These  operations  were  performed  with  a  rapidity  and  accuracy 
which  showed  familiarity  with  the  principles  involved. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  closed  by  recitations  of  St.  John's 
account  of  the  restoration  of  sight  of  the  man  born  blind,  and  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

In  recalling  the  especially  commendable  examination  in  chemis- 
try, the  sound' religious  sentiments  in  several  cases  happily  expressed, 
the  ready  transcription  of  portions  of  Bible  history  narrative,  the 
facility  with  which  Latin  was  rendered  into  English,  and  the  clever- 
ness of  the  distinction  made  between  natural  and  revealed  religion,  I 
can  only  renew  the  expression  of  surprise  which  I  frequently  felt 
during  the  examination.  Surely,  this  blessed  effort  to  make  up  for 
the  absence  of  hearing  and  speaking  faculties,  so  efficiently  underta- 
ken as  the  peculiar  work  of  this  famed  institution,  is  happily  seconded 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  struggle  against  disadvantages  has 
given  strength  to  other  faculties  which  the  goodness  of  God  has  not 
withheld.  Not  a  fewr  hearing  and  speaking  persons,  with  abundant 
provision  for  instruction,  fail  to  attain  to  the  same  degree  of  mental 
culture. 

It  is  also  due  that  I  commend,  as  I  do,  the  absence  of  all  signs  of 
weariness  or  impatience  during  the  protracted  examination,  the 
respect  and  affection  manifested  toward  their  accomplished  teachers, 
and  the  lively  interest  shown  by  the  pupils  in  the  subjects  under  con- 
sideration. The  evidence  was  eminently  satisfactory  that  they  had 
been  well  and  carefully  taught  and  efficiently  trained,  and  that  they 
were  regarded  and  treated  by  their  teachers  with  tender  and  loving 
consideration.  I  was  impressed  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
were  able  to  pass  from  one  subject  to  another  without  being  confused, 
and  with  their  readiness  to  perceive  and  correct  any  error  pointed 
out  to  them.  The  interesting  day  of  this  examination'  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  The  graduating  members  of  the  class  have  my  best 
wishes  for  their  future  usefulness,  for  which  they  give  evidence  of 
being  so  w^ell  qualified,  and  for  their  happiness,  both  here  and  here- 
after. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  JARVIS  GEER. 

New  York,  June  26,  1871. 
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Closing  Day. 

The  closing  exercises  were  held  on  Wednesday,  June  2S,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  the  friends  of  the  pupils,  and  of 
the  institution.  Exhibition  was  made  of  the  attainments  of  several 
of  the  pupils  in  articulation,  and  of  the  ability  of  others  to  convey 
ideas  in  the  graceful,  expressive  and  eloquent  language  of  signs. 
Some  members  of  the  High  Class  responded  in  writing  on  the  large 
slates  to  questions  proposed  by  visitors.  One  lad  wrote  on  "  light,"  as 
a  chemical  agent;  another  being  asked  concerning  the  news  of  the 
day,  wrote  concerning  a  u yacht  race;"  a  third  cited,  as  an  instance  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  the  result  of  a  "  base-ball  match" 
which  had  disappointed  public  expectation.  Several  of  them  gave 
impromptu  answers  to  the  question,  How  are  we  kept  alive?  which 
though  diverse,  were  all  plausible. 

Valedictory. 

The  valedictory  herewith  presented  was  recited  by  the  author,  F. 
L.  Seliney,  in  very  expressive  pantomime,  the  principal  at  the  same 
time  reading  it  from  the  student's  own  manuscript. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — A  short  year  has  passed  since  the  close 
of  our  last  academical  term, — but  what  a  change !  War,  that  dread 
scourge  of  the  human  race  has  come  again,  not  indeed  to  our  own 
country,  but  to  one  prouder  from  its  glorious  past,  fairer  through  the 
toil  and  the  arts  of  centuries.  Not  as  in  cloudy  midnight,  but  in  a 
bright,  beamy,  sunshiny  day,  we  heard  the  thunder  clap — we  saw  no 
cloud  ;  the  internal  fires  were  kindled  before  we  knew  it ;  before  we 
knew  it  the  earth  trembled,  and  anxiously  we  awaited  the  result  ;  in 
the  end  it  came ;  proud  France,  alas  !  proud  no  more,  was  utterly 
subdued,  and  her  emperor  himself,  proud  lord  of  all,  was  led  away 
a  lonely  captive. 

The  conflict  was  short,  sharp,  decisive  ;  the  generalship  a  wonder 
to  all,  and  one  to  which  history  presents  but  few  parallels.  The 
Prussian  power  which  before  had  been  regarded  as  but  inferior,  sud- 
denly burst  forth  with  awful  splendor.  Too  late,  France  felt  its 
crushing  weight ;  too  late  she  saw  her  armies  routed  and  her  country 
desolated;  and  when  at  last  the  victorious  Prussian  returned  to  his 
home,  she  looked  up  from  her  prostration  only  to  engage  in  all  the 
horrors  of  intestine  strife.  Beautiful  Paris  has  been  battered  and 
scorched,  and  burned,  till  she  is  beautiful  no  more  ;  the  halls  of  edu- 
cation have  been  closed,  and  the  temple  of  Janus  thrown  open. 
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To  us,  standing  on  a  far  off  shore,  sheltered  by  the  arm  of  a  great 
nation,  the  scene  seems  terrible,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  for  our 
brother  mutes  of  France,  wandering  about  with  no  place  of  educa- 
tion in  which  to  find  refuge.    May  the  strife  soon  end;  may  they* 
•soon  be  gathered  together,  never  more  to  be  scattered. 

It  is  but  a  year  since  the  curtain  rose  on  fields  verdant  with  green, 
harvests  rich  and  abundant,  people  prosperous  and  happy.  It  fell. 
Once  more  it  rose,  andlo!  what  scenes  of  strife,  murder  and  rivers 
of  human  blood.  God  grant  that  in  our  country  that  curtain  may 
never  rise. 

A  darker  hour  than  that  which,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1870,  spread 
its  gloom  over  France,  few  nations  on  this  globe  have  ever  experienced. 
The  world  looks  on  with  wonder,  to  see  what  results  God  designs  to 
evolve  from  these  scenes  of  ruin  and  of  wretchedness. 

Our  academical  year  opened  with  prospects  never  more  bright ;  but 
disease  came,  and  close  in  its  wake,  the  reaper.  Eight  of  our  num- 
ber, who  returned  fresh  for  their  studies,  buoyant  in  youth,  and 
ambitious  for  laurels,  were  stricken  down  and  taken  away.  We  who 
remain  have  missed  them  sadly,  but  we  know  that  He  who  doeth  all 
things  well,  hath  but  taken  them  from  this  world  of  trouble  and  care 
to  his  blest  abode,  where  troubles  never  come,  and  where  sorrow  is 
unknown. 

A  few  hours  more  and  we  must  bid  adieu  to  all  the  scenes  of  our 
former  school-days.  It  is  hard  to  throw  aside  the  crayon,  the  pencil, 
the  pen,  and  take  up  the  rougher  instruments  of  life.  But  duty  calls, 
and  we  must  obey. 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. — The  time  allotted 
us  for  education  in  this  stately  edifice  has  come  to  its  close.  We 
entered  with  minds  through  which  a  ray  of  knowledge  had  never  yet 
penetrated.  We  go  forth  with  minds  stored  with  intellectual  gems, 
far  more  precious  than  those  hidden  in  the  mine,  or  in  the  mighty 
•deep.  And  all  this  through  your  benevolence  and  kind  care.  How 
then  can  we  repay  you  ?  Silver  and  gold  have  we  none,  but  we  will 
endeavor  to  show  our  gratitude  by  living  honorable  lives.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  your  faces  at  the  annual  meetings,  so  kind,  so  benevo- 
lent, so  ever  thoughtful  of  our  welfare,  and  it  is  hard  to  realize  we 
can  see  them  no  more.  But  if  we  meet  not  again  in  this  world,  we 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  a  brighter  one  to  come.  May  your 
after  years  be  bright  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  useful 
and  honorable ;  and  remember  in  your  prayers,  those  who  now  bid 
y on  adieu. 
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Emeritus  principal:- — Years  ago,  De  l'Epec  and  the  Abbe  Si  card 
disclosed  to  the  world  the  then  astonishing  fact  that  the  deaf 
could  be  taught.  Long  and  faithfully  they  labored  to  perfect  their 
method  of  instruction,  but  death  at  last  put  an  end  to  their 
labors,  and  they  passed  away  to  worlds  unknown,  leaving,  as 
a  legacy  to  their  successors,  principles  upon  which  the  present 
success  and  prosperity  of  our  class  is  founded.  Nature  could  go 
no  farther  ;  her  force  was  spent ;  to  make  a  third  she  joined  the 
former  two,  and,  venerable  father,  nobly  hast  thou  done  thy 
work.  Xo  task  was  too  hard  for  you  to  undertake,  no  obstacle 
too  difficult  to  overcome.  Castles  of  education  now  tower  around 
you;  in  the  center  stands  your  own  with  your  son  at  its  head. 
"Was  ever  work  more  great,  was  ever  a  community  more  blessed  I 
To-day  we  part ;  we  who  have  so  long  partaken  of  the  fruit  of  your 
labors ;  and  words  cannot  express  our  gratitude.  We,  have  bathed 
our  memory  in  the  fabled  fountain  of  youth,  and  it  can  never  grow 
old  ;  we  have  learned  to  look  heavenward,  and  far  beyond,  to  a  blest 
immortality.  l<  In  that  closing  vision  will  rise  the  form  of  him  who 
said  to  the  poor  deaf  mute,  ephphatha  !  At  his  touch  the  long  sealed 
ears  will  open ;  not,  as  here,  to  jarring  sounds,  but  to  the  eternal 
melodies  of  heaven."    Farewell ! 

Principal  and  Teachers,  who  have  labored  for  us,  to  you  I 
would  say,  farewell !  You  will  never  be  forgotten.  Thanks  for 
all  your  labors  in  your  noble  efforts  to  do  us  good.  Through 
many  vicissitudes  }'ou  have  never  once  relaxed  your  benevolent  care, 
and  in  it  we  were  safe  ;  we  were  happy.  One  showed  her  devotion 
but  too  well,  and  she  is  now  with  the  angels.  To  the  dear  man  who 
has  been  more  than  a  father,  it  is  with  eyes  dimmed  with  tears  that 
we  bid  a  final  adieu ;  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  he  may  long  be 
spared  for  his  good  work,  and  in  that  last  great  day  form  the  center 
of  the  band  of  happy  mutes  gathered  around  God's  eternal  throne. 
To  one  and  all  a  last  adieu,  and  may  the  blessings  of  God  rest  upon 
you  all.    Farewell ! 

Classmates. — There  is  something  strange  in  the  thought 
that  we  too  must  part ;  we,  who  have  grown  up  together 
and  been  associated  in  the  daily  walks  of  life.  But  the  time 
has  come.  Oh!  how  swiftly  ;  and  every  lingering  tie  must  be 
severed.  But  we  go  forth,  each  with  a  name  to  make,  and  a  repu- 
tation to  sustain.  Your  voyage  of  life  will  be  attended  with  many 
difficulties  ;  dangers  will  arise  and  confront  you  ;  but  despair  not 
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remember  the  words  of  divine  advice  and  instruction  daily  set  before 
you,  and  bold  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears  ;  above  all,  be  ever  true 
to  yourselves,  your  fellow-men,  your  country  and  your  God. 

And  our  alma  mater,  may  she  rise  till  she  meet  the  sun  in  his 
coming.  May  the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  her  towers,  and 
parting  day  linger  and  play  on  their  summit.    Farewell !    Farewell ! 

Testimonials. 

The  annexed  preamble  and  resolutions,  presented  by  the  committee 
and  adopted  by  the  board,  were  then  read,  and  the  presentation  of 
testimonials  in  accordance  therewith,  to  the  happy  recipients,  closed 
a  day  which  will  be  a  green  spot  in  the  memory  of  those  present, 
and  we  trust  will  have  an  influence  for  good  on  the  pupils  who 
return  for  further  instruction,  as  well  as  on  those  who  then  went 
forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  life. 

Whereas,  An  examination  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  have  com- 
pleted the  term  for  which  they  were  respectively  selected  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  held  by  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  same 
having  been  satisfactory  in  respect  to  their  attainments  and  general 
good  conduct,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  viz. : 

Albert  F.  Bonney,  Michael  Whalen, 

Adam  Milbier,  Julia  A.  Whalen, 

Mary  E.  King,  Eichard  Gelcler, 

Elbert  C.  Ketcham,  Charles  A.  Smith, 

Allen  Tullock,  Julia  Smith, 

James  T.  Pierce,  Charles  Burns, 

Lewis  Frigheit.  Albert  A.  Dodge, 

Mary  E.  Mver,  Ebenezer  J.  Gary, 

Ellen  Brown,  Stephen  P.  Field, 

Emma  Terry,  Ellen  Wills, 

Oscar  N.  Hotaling,  John  Mages, 

William  H.  Willetts,  John  F.  Matteson, 

David  Willetts,  John  Smith, 
Elizabeth  A.  Barry, 

Who  have  completed  the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were 
originally  selected  as  State  pupils  by  the  department,  be,  and  they 

iine  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
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tion,  to  be  continued  under  instruction  three  years  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  September  next,  agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions 
of  law. 

Resolved,  That  Harriet  McCue,  whose  term  of  instruction  for 
which  she  was  selected  as  a  State  pupil  is  now  completed,  but  who 
has  been  detained  at  home  for  the  past  two  years  on  account  of  ill 
health,  be  and  she  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  be  continued  under  instruction  for  two  years 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  next. 
Resolved,  That 

William  G.  Jones,  William  Hebing, 

Jacob  J.  Siegman,  Charles  Malkmeers, 

Eugene  Ehle,  Charity  B.  Yogelsang, 

Wilson  M.  Head,  Mary  E.  Hagadorn, 

Who  have  completed  the  full  term  authorized  by  law  as  State  pupils, 
and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
be  selected  for  admission  into  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  action  in  the  premises. 

Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-lawTs 
of  the  institution,  certificates  of  good  character  and  scholarship  be 
presented  to  the  following  named  pupils  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  course  of  five  years'  instruction,  viz.  : 


Albert  F.  Bonney, 

Michael  Whalen, 

Adam  Milbier, 

Julia  A.  Whalen, 

Mary  E.  King, 

Richard  Gelder, 

Elbert  C.  Ketcham, 

Charles  A.  Smith,. 

Allen  Tullock, 

Julia  Smith, 

James  T.  Pierce, 

Charles  Burns, 

Lewis  Frigheit, 

Albert  A.  Dodge, 

Mary  E.  Niver, 

Ebenezer  J.  Cary, 

Ellen  Brown, 

Stephen  P.  Field, 

Emma  Terry, 

Henry  Frey, 

Oscar  £T.  Hotaling, 

Ellen  Wills, 

William  H.  Willetts, 

John  Mages, 

David  Willetts, 

John  F.  Matteson^ 

Elizabeth  A.  Barry, 

John  Smith, 

John  B.  Warne, 

Elizabeth  Dulong,, 

Henry  A.  Heller, 

Mary  Fullam. 
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Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed 
a  course  of  seven  years'  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and 
that  the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz.  : 

Nellie  M.  Kevitt.  Harriet  Sullivan. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed 
a  course  of  eight  years'  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and 
that  the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz. : 


James  Sullivan, 
Lurissa  Place, 
Jacob  J.  Siegman, 
Mary  J.  Gass, 
Louisa  Neiser, 
Charles  Malkmeers, 
James  C.  Hitter, 
William  G.  Jones, 
Hiram  West, 


John  F.  Partington, 
Mary  E.  Hagadorn, 
Eugene  Ehle, 
Mary  E.  Mills, 
Margaret  A.  Woolever, 
Henry  McClave, 
Frederick  N.  Cocaigne, 
Harriet  A.  Lindley, 
Charity  B.  Vogelsang. 


"William  Hebing, 

Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three 
years'  study  in  the  High  Class,  viz.  : 

Richard  E.  Bull,  Fort  Lewis  Seliney, 

William  T.  Collins,  Mary  Fan  wood. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Eugene  Ehle. 

Resolved,  That  the  gold  medal,  indicating  superior  excellence  in 
all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  Class,  be  awarded  to  Fort  Lewis 
Seliney. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HARVEY  P.  FEET, 
OLIVER  S.  STRONG, 
THOMAS  GALLAUDET, 
CHARLES  A.  STODDARD, 
AVERY  T.  BROWN, 

Committee  of  Examination. 
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Impromptu  Exercise  by  one  of  the  Pupils,  referred  to  in  the 

Principal's  Report. 

The  principle  of  the  working  of  the  electric  telegraph  is  very 
simple.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  if  fine  insulated  copper  wire 
be  wound  round  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  the  iron  bar  becomes  magnetic, 
and  retains  its  magnetism  as  long  as  a  current  of  electricity  is  kept 
running  round  it  through  the  wire.  The  iron  loses  its  magnetism  as 
soon  as  the  current  stops.  Such  an  arrangement  is  called  an  electro- 
magnet. If  steel  be  -substituted  for  iron,  the  bar  would  become  a 
permanent  magnet.  Instruments  used  in  the  art  of  telegraphy  are 
especially  batteries,  keys,  sounders,  registers  and  wires.  Batteries 
are  of  various  forms.  The  battery  I  use  is  Daniels'  form.  I  prefer 
.  it  to  all  others,  because  of  its  superior  constancy.  It  is  a  glass  vessel, 
filled  with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  into  which  is  immersed  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  copper,  and  within  this  is  put  a  tube  of  porous  earthen- 
ware, containing  water  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  a  rod  of 
amalgamated  zinc.  No  action  takes  place  until  this  zinc  rod  is 
joined  to  the  copper  cylinder  by  wire,  or  some  conducting  substance, 
when  a  current  of  electricity  will  immediately  pass  round  from  the 
copper  to  the  zinc.  If  the  circuit  be  broken,  the  battery  ceases  to 
act.  The  key  is  an  instrument  used  for  breaking  and  renewing  the 
circuit,  and  the  telegraphic  alphabet  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  dots 
and  dashes.  A  dot  is  made  by  pressing  the  key  for  a  moment,  and 
a  dash  by  lengthening  the  pressure.  Every  time  the  key  is  pressed, 
the  circuit  is  renewed,  and  broken  every  time  the  key  is  lifted.  The 
sounder  is  an  instrument  for  signalling  the  messages  sent.  When 
the  key  makes  a  dot,  the  sounder  gives  a  tfap.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
bar  of  soft  iron  bent  in  the  form  of  U,  and  each  of  its  legs  is  inclosed 
in  coils  of  fine  insulated  wire.  When  a  current  of  electricity  is  pass- 
ing through  the  coils,  U  becomes  a  magnet  and  attracts  a  lever 
which  swings  on  a  point.  The  lever  is  attracted  instantly  and  makes 
a  loud  noise.    When  a  dash  is  made  it  keeps  down  longer  than  when 
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a  dot  is  made.  It  falls  back  to  its  original  place  by  the  force  of  a 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  current  of  electricity  stops.  The  messages  can 
be  thus  read,  or  distinguished  by  the  ear  and  also  by  the  eye,  but  for 
deaf-mutes  a  register  is  better  adapted.  This  differs  very  little  Irom 
the  sounder  just  described.  On  one  of  the  ends  of  the  lever  is  fixed 
a  point  which  marks  the  dots  and  dashes  on  a  strip  of  paper  passing 
through  two  rollers  and  drawn  by  clock-work  arrangement.  Thus 
the  message  can  be  easily  read  by  the  eye  as  well  as  the  letters  of  a 
book. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  directors  of  the  institution  are  under  great  obligations  to  the 
officers  of  the  Erie,  Hudson  river,  New  York  Central,  Rome  and 
Watertown,  and  Troy  and  Rensselaer  railroads,  and  to  the  Troy  line 
of  steamers,  for  taking  pupils  to  their  homes  at  half  the  usual  rates 
of  fare ;  and  to  the  People's  Line  of  steamers  for  free  passage  to 
Albany.  They  are  also  indebted  to  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  many  courtesies  in  the  stoppage  of  trains  at  the  grounds  of 
the  institution  on  special  occasions. 

They  also  wish,  in  behalf  of  their  teachers  and  pupils,  to  express 
their  grateful  thanks  to  the  publishers  of  the  following 

List  of  Periodicals  and  Newspapers  sent  to  the  Institution  gra- 
tuitously FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  PUPILS,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1871. 

1.  Monthly. 

American  Agriculturist,  N.  Y. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Deaf  Mute  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Deaf  Mute  Home  Circle,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Our  Record,  Buffalo. 

Silent  World,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sunday  School  Journal,  N.  Y. 
i 

2.    Semi- Monthly. 
Sunday  School  Advocate,  N.  Y. 

3.  Weekly. 
Deaf  Mutes'  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  N.  Y.    Two  copies. 
Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner,  N.  Y.    Two  copies. 
Harper's  Weekly,  N.  Y. 
Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  Rochester. 
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New  York  Ledger,  N.  Y. 

The  Evangelist,  N.  Y. 

Waverly  Magazine,  ~N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Courier,  Buffalo. 

The  Ellen ville  Journal,  Ellenville. 

The  Elmira  Gazette,  Elmira. 

The  Eadii,  Fort  Plain. 

The  Middletown  Mercury,  Middletown. 

The  Newburgh  Journal,  Newburgh. 

The  Rome  Sentinel,  Home. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga  Springs. 

The  Onondaga  Standard,  Syracuse. 

The  Syracuse  Journal,  Syracuse. 

The  Troy  Times,  Troy. 

The  Rising  Sun,  Utica. 

The  Utica  Herald,  Utica. 

The  Reformer,  Watertown. 

The  Advertiser,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Orange  Journal,  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

4.  Semi- weekly. 
The  Albany  Journal,  Albany. 
The  New  York  Times,  New  York. 
The  New  York  Tribune,  New  York. 
The  World,  New  York. 

The  following  periodicals  are  also  received,  through  the  courtesy 
of  individuals,  to  whom  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made : 

The  New  York  Weekly  (Col.  E.  Z.  C.  Judson,  "Ned  Buntline"). 

The  Flushing,  L.  I.,  Times  (Mr.  W.  E.  Schenck).- 

The  Child's  Paper  (Miss  J.  T.  Meigs). 

The  Trinity  College  Tablet  (Mr.  H.  W.  Syle). 

The  preceding  are  all  distributed  through  the  librarian  of  the  Fan- 
wood  Literary  Association,  a  society  composed  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  from  whose  funds  the  following  are  provided  by  subscription : 

Hearth  and  Home,  New  York  (weekly). 

The  Republican,  Springfield,  Mass.  (weekly). 

Our  Young  Folks,  Boston  (monthly). 

Child's  Paper,  New  York  (monthly),  eight  copies. 
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CHAPTER  325. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education  of  indigent  deaf-mutes 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Passed  April  25,  1863. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  folloios  : 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf-mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  State,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  such  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  sucli  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute  child,  within 
this  State,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  town, 
or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be,  showing, 
by  satisfactory  affidavit*  or  other  proof,  that  the  health,  morals  or 
comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly  cared  for, 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or  supervisor,  if 
satisfied  that  the  parents  or  natural  protectors  of  such  child  are,  or 
such  child  is,  in  indigent  circumstances,  to  place  such  child  in  the 
]STew  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

§  3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institution,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  sections,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  per  year,  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  said  institution  shall 
find,  as  to  any  such  child,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  to  remain  in 
said  institution. 

§  4.  The  expenses  of  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  such  deaf- 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institution,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed, 
shall  be  raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  of  the  county  from  which  such  children  shall  be  received  ; 
and  the  bills  therefor,  properly  authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one 
of  the  officers  of  said  institution,  shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by 
the  said  county ;  and  its  county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation,  so  that 
the  amount  thereof  may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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CHAPTER  721. 

An  Act  to  increase  the  compensation  authorized  by  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education  of  indigent  deaf- 
mntes  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,"  passed  April  twenty-fifth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Passed  April  24,  1807. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  expenses  of  the  hoard,  tuition  and  clothing  of  the 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  placed  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  3d  and  4th  sections  of  chapter  325,  Laws  of 
1S63,  shall,  until  otherwise  directed  by  law,  be  estimated  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  capita,  instead  of  the  amount 
therein  provided. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  September,  1867. 


EXTRACT  FROM  CHAPTER  555,  LAWS  OF  1864,  TITLE  1, 

SECTION  9. 

Every  indigent  person,  resident  in  this  State,  between  twelve  and 
twenty -five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orphan, 
whose  nearest  friend,  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  State  for  the 
three  years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  provided  his  or  her  application  be  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  in  those  cases  where,  in 
his  opinion,  absolute  indigence  is  not  established,  he  may  approve  of 
such  application,  and  at  the  same  time  may  impose  conditions 
whereby  some  proportionate  share  of  the  expense  of  educating  and 
clothing  such  pupils  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  by  their  parents, 
guardians  or  friends,  in  such  way  and  manner,  and  at  such  time  or 
times  as  he  shall  designate,  which  condition  he  may  subsequently 
modify  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 
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FORM  OF  AFFIDAVIT  AND  APPLICATION. 

For  the  admission  of  County  Pup>ils. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 
County  of  j. 

 of  the  town  of  ,  in  said  count}7,  being 

duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  father  of  a  deaf- 
mute  child,  residing  with  deponent,  and  who  was  born  on  the  

day  of  ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  straitened  circum- 
stances of  deponent  [or  of  the  parents  of  said  child]  its  morals  and 
comfort  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  its  present  situation ;  and 
deponent  desires  that  said  child  be  placed  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  support  and  edu- 
cation, pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this. . . . day  ) 
of  ,  187. .,  before  me.  f 


FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE 

To  be  granted  by  Supervisor  or  Overseer,  to  be  sent  to  the  Institution. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of 


I  have  this  day  selected  ,  of  the  town  of  , 

county  of  ,  son  [or  daughter]  of  ,  wdio  was 

born  on  day  of  ,18    ,  as  a  count}7  pupil  in  the 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for 

the  term  of . . . .  years  from  the  ....  day  of  ,  18 . . ,  to  be 

educated  and  supported  therein,  during  that  period,  at  the  expense  of 

the  county  of  ,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 

chapter  325,  Laws  of  1863. 

 ? 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of 

Dated,  ,  IS.  .. 

FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE 

To  be  sent  by  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Albany,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  admission  twelve 
years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned,  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  of  , 

In  the  county  of  ,  do  hereby  certify  that  

 of  said  town  is  deaf  and  dumb.    The  said  

 was.  . .  .years  of  age  on  the  day  of  
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IS . .  ;  is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and  possesses 
intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction.    The  names  of  the  parents 

of  the  said  are  

and  the  said  have  not  sufficient 

pucuniary  ability  to  pay  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  said 

 ,  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;   and  I  would  recommend 
 to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 
Dated,  ,18... 

 > 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects,  cloth- 
ing and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annum. 
Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by  the  institution,  if  desired,  at  an 
additional  annual  charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi- 
annually in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation 
which  extends  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  to  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will,  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

Y.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  etc.,  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  principal  of  the  institution.  The  selec- 
tion of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  must  be 
addressed.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  under  twelve  years  and 
over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  by  certificate  of  any 
overseer  of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

VI.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual,  the  J 
board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 
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The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  institution.  Xo  extra 
charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree, 
materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to 
write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise 
a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject  it  is 
recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or 
copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  pre- 
viously made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual  ? 

2.  When  and  where  was    he  born  \ 

3.  Was    he  born  deaf  ? 

-t.  At  what  ao*e  did    he  lose  h    hearing  ? 

5.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did    he  become  deaf  \ 

6.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness  \ 

8.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips  ? 

9.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction  ? 

10.  Is    he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity  ? 

11.  Does    he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  \ 

12.  Has    he  had  the  small-pox  oivbeen  vaccinated  ? 

13.  Has    he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

14.  Has    he  had  the  measles  ? 

15.  Has    he  had  the  mumps  ? 

16.  Has    he  had  the  whooping  cough  \ 

17.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family  \ 

IS.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  among  relatives  or  ancestors  1 

19.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father? 

20.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  ? 

21.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  \ 

22.  What  is  his  post-office  address  \ 
23:  Are  either  of  the  parents  dead  ? 
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24.  lias  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

25.  Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  previous  to 
marriage  ? 

26.  What  are  the  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

WILLIAM  ADAMS,  President. 
Thatcher  M.  Adams,  Secretary. 


SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 
The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  thirty -seven 
and  a  half  acres,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Kingsbridge  road.  The  entrance  from  the  latter  is 
at  its  intersection  with  the  Tenth  avenue,  about  nine  miles  from  the 
City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  three  lines  of  public  convey- 
ance from  the  city  : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  river  railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross 
railroads  and  cab. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
when  public  exercises  are  held  ia  the  chapel,  viz. :  At  the  annual 
election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June, 
answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning.  The 
members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on  these 
occasions,  notices  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  quarterly  meetings, 
will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 


FOEM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  in  the  year  1S17,  the  sum  of  dollars. 
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TO  THE 

LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

For  the  Year  1872. 


Transmitted  to  the  Legisla  tu re  January  22,  3  873. 


THE 


ARGUS 


ALBANY: 
CO  M  PAN  Y, 
1873. 


PRINTERS. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

No.  26. 


I  N  ASSEMBLY, 

January  22,  1873. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  BEPOBT 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  :  ) 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  January  22,  1873. J 

To  the  Honorable  A.  B.  Cornell, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir. — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Fifty-fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  aud  Dumb. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABRAM  B.  WEAVER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


GROUND  PLAN. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT. 

Key.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D* 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

HENRY  E.  DAYIES,  LL.  D. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

ERASTUS  BROOKS. 

TREASURER. 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY. 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


FIRST  CLASS  - — ONE  YEAR. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Rev.  THOMAS  GALLAUDET,  D.  D. 
WILLIAM  NIBLO.  HENRY  K.  BOGART.  ? 

BENJAMIN  H.  FIELD.  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. 

WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D.      WILLIAM  A.  WHEELOCK. 


SECOND  CLASS  TWO  YEARS. 


Hox.  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 
FREDERICK  DE  PEYSTER,  LL.  D. 
Hon.  E.  L.  FANCHER,  LL.  D. 
JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 


AVERY  T.  BROWN. 

Gen.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  Jit. 

Rev.  CHARLES  A.  STODDARD,  D.  D. 

EVERETT  HERRICK,  M.  D. 


THIRD  CLASS  THREE  YEARS. 


SHEPHERD  KNAPP. 
Hon.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.  D. 
OLIVER  S.  STRONG. 
GEORGE  A.  ROBBINS. 


MORRIS  K.  JESSUP. 
THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 
SAMUEL  THORNE. 
SAMUEL  N.  HOFFMAN. 
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Officers  axd  Directors. 


ladies 

Mrs.  BENJAMIN  H.  FIELD. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  BROWN. 

Miss  JULIA  COOPER. 

Mrs.  JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

Mrs.  JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  COLDEN. 

Miss  MARY  S.  JONES. 

Mrs.  ANN 


COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  SWAN. 
Miss  JULIA  RHINELANDER. 
Mrs.  ELLEN  WALTER. 
Miss  MARY  E.  HADDEN. 
Miss  HARRIET  TABER. 
Miss  ANN  MAURY. 
Mrs.  EDWARD  OOTHOUT. 
.  E.  BARNARD. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


PRINCIPAL. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  LL.  D. 

EMERITUS  PRINCIPAL. 

HAEVEY  P.  PEET,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 


PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS. 


OLIVER  D.  COOKE,  M.  A* 
WESTON  JENKINS,  M.  A. 
HENRY  WINTER  SYLE,  B.  A. 
FRANCIS  D.  CLARKE,  M.  A. 


JOHN  R.  BURNET,  M.  A. 
WILLIAM  E.  CLARKE. 
BERNHARD  ENGELSMAN.f 
JOHN  H  PETTINGELL,  M.  A. 


JEREMIAH  W.  CONKLIN. 
GILBERT  C.  W.  GAMAGE. 
ALBERT  P.  KNIGHT. 
CHARLES  S.  NEWELL,  Jr. 
ALPHONSO  JOHNSON. 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES. 
CHARLES  W.  VAN  TASSEL. 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD. 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL. 
FORT  LEWIS  SELINEY. 


JANE  T.  MEIGS.  § 
IDA  MONTGOMERY.* 
JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN. 
ISABELLA  H.  RANSOM. 
HATTIE  E.  HAMILTON.  § 
CATHARINE  BLAUVELT. 
MARY  HOWELL. 
CELIA  L.  RANSOM.  § 
ANNIE  WAGER. 
BESSIE  V.  FITZHUGH. 
LUANN  C.  RICE. 


*  Instructor  of  the  High  Class. 

+  In  charge  of  the  Department  of  Articulation. 


X  Assistant  Instructor  of  the  High  Class. 

§  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Articulation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 

S.  D.  BROOKS,  M.  D. 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIANS. 

JOHN  T.  METCALF,  It  D/  WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D. 

GEORGE  F.  JACKSON,  M.  D. 

STEWARD. 

CHAUNCEY  N.  BRAINERD. 

ASSISTANT  STEWARD. 
CLARENCE  D.  LITTLE. 

SUPERVISOR. 

JAMES  L.  APPLET. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR. 

RICHARD  E.  BULL. 

MATRON. 

Mrs.  CHARLOTTE  P.  STEPHENSON. 

ASSISTANT  MATRONS. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  APPLET.  Miss  PRUDENCE  LEWIS. 

Miss  HARRIET  HAMMOND.  Miss  GEORG1ANA  A.  WALKER. 

HOUSEKEEPER. 

Mrs.  REBENA  C.  HEIM. 

ASSISTANT  HOUSEKEEPER. 

Miss  JANE  D.  LAVERT. 

NURSE. 
Mrs.  ELIZABETH  ADAM. 

ENGINEER. 

JOHN  G.  STICKNET. 

ASSISTANT  ENGINEER. 

ANTHONT  JONES. 

NIGHT  WATCH 

JOSEPH  L.  CLEMEN  FREDERICK  A.  GERLOFF. 


.  FOREMEN  OF  THE  SHOPS. 

JNO.  H.  CLEARWATER,  Cabinetmak'r.  HENRT  ROTH,  Tailor, 

JOHN  LECHTHALER,  Shoemaker.  JOHN  LUTZ,  Gardener. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  respectfully  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture the  results  of  their  management  for  the  twelve  months  embraced 
in  the  period  between  October  1st,  1871,  and  September  30th,  1872, 
corresponding  with  the  State  fiscal  year. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  herewith  submitted,  gives  all  the 
details  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year.  They  are  in 
gross  as  follows : 

Receipts  from  all  sources  for  current  expenses,  includ- 
ing the  balance  due  from  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  for  1871,  remaining  unpaid  at  the  time  of  our 
last  report,  $9,970.44.  $173,963  24 

Expenditures  during  the  year  1872,  cur- 
rent expenses   $159 ? 706  97 

Balance  due  Treasurer  Sept.  30th,  1871 . .       8 , 915  67 

  168,622  64 

Leaving  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  Sept.  30th,  1872    $5,340  60 


From  the  report  of  the  principal  it  appears  that,  during  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  there  have  been  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion 609  pupils.  Of  these,  two  have  died,  and  ninety-eight  graduated, 
leaving  the  present  number  509,  divided  thus :  329  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  State ;  131  of  the  counties,  and  thirty-three  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Fourteen  are  supported  by  their  parents  or  guardians ; 
one  by  the  scholarship  known  as  the  Frizzell  fund ;  and  for  one,  no 
provision  has  yet  been  made. 

The  directors  call  special  attention  to  the  reference  which  the  prin- 
cipal makes  to  the  following  named  subjects  of  importance :  Free 
education  to  all ;  Deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for  support  of  State 
pupils,  and  Division  of  the  Institution, 

It  is  thought,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  subjects,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  abolish  the  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  is  now  recognized  in  the  law  relative  to 
receiving  pupils  into  the  institution. 
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Many  parents  of  deaf-mute  children  would  find  it  impossible  to 
pay  $300  a  year  for  board  and  tuition  at  the  institution,  and  yet  not 
be  considered  "indigent"  by  the  community  in  which  they  lived. 
It  is  humiliating  for  such  to  appear  before  the  overseer  of  the  poor 
and  get  the  certificate,  which  must  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities before  the  child  can  be  placed  under  education.  It  is  believed 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  this 
matter  to  have,  for  the  future,  free  education  secured  for  all  the  deaf- 
mutes  of  the  State  of  proper  age. 

The  increase  of  State  pupils  beyond  the  number  (3'50)  provided  for 
in  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1871-72  and 
1872-73,  referred  to  by  the  principal,  should  receive  early  attention 
and  appropriate  action  from  the  Legislature.  The  number  of  State 
pupils  during  the  next  academic  term  will  probably  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  county  pupils,  whose  ages  will  reach  twelve  years  by 
or  before  January,  1874,  and  by  new  pupils  beyond  that  age,  so  as  to 
amount  to  an  aggregate  of  408 ;  from  which  number  can  be  deducted 
those  whose  terms  will  expire  in  1873,  and  those  who  will  leave  the 
institution  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  amounting  together  to 
thirty-two,  thus  leaving  376  State  pupils  as  the  number  for  whom 
provision  may  possibly  be  required.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  October  1st,  1873,  should  therefore  be  sufficient,  at 
the  least,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  370  State  pupils  at  the  estab- 
lished rate,  namely,  $300  for  each.  The  directors  respectfully  urge 
that  not  only  this  increased  provision  be  made  for  the  future,  but, 
also,  that  there  should  be  a  sufficient  amount  appropriated  in  the  defi- 
ciency bill  to  pay  the  loss  actually  accrued  in  the  past  year,  and  that 
probable  in  the  year  upon  which  we  have  entered,  owing  to  the  excess 
above  350  of  State  pupils. 

The  important  subject  of  the  division  of  the  institution  is  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal ;  and  as  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  spoken  of  in  meeetings 
of  the  board,  it  seems  proper  that  a  few  thoughts  from  the  directors 
in  relation  thereto  should  be  expressed  here.  The  most  effective 
division  which  could  be  made,  under  existing  circumstances,  would 
be  to  take  from  the  institution,  as  at  present  arranged,  the  county 
pupils,  being  those  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  to  place  them  in  a 
separate  building.  They  would  form  a  family  of  about  150.  The 
practical  question  then  arises,  shall  this  building  be  erected  upon  the 
property  now  owned  by  the  institution,  or  shall  a  new  site  be 
chosen  ? 
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The  directors  have  felt,  for  some  time,  that  the  changes  of  a  few 
years  and  the  improvements  now  in  progress  in  our  immediate  vici- 
nity would  compel  a  removal  of  the  institution  from  its  present  loca- 
tion. 

It  would  seem  best,  therefore,  to  select,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the 
new  site  on  which  a  building  for  this  primary  department  should  first 
be  placed,  following  it  eventually  with  the  buildings  which  would 
accommodate  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades.  Removing  the  little 
ones  to  a  home  and  school  of  their  own  would  place  them  under 
much  more  favorable  eircumstances  for  their  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  and  would  be  an  incalculable  relief  to  those  having  the 
care  of  the  pupils  beyond  the  age  of  twelve.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
division,  so  important  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  institution,  may 
speedily  be  accomplished. 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  it  will  be  seen  that  great 
attention  has  been  given,  during  the  year,  to  the  care  and  improve- 
ment of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Judicious  repairs  and  alterations 
have  been  made,  so  that  the  whole  property  is  now  in  good  order, 
and  effectively  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  different  departments. 

In  his  capacity  as  medical  officer,  the  superintendent  offers,  in  his 
report,  gratifying  evidence  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  an 
object  of  constant  solicitude,  and  that  the  means  used  for  preserving 
it  in  so  large  a  family  have  been  carefully  matured. 

In  the  educational  department  Miss  Isabella  Vandewater's  resigna- 
tion as  teacher  has  been  accepted,  and  Rev.  John  H.  Pettingell,  M. 
A.,  has  been  appointed  a  professor.  This  gentleman  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  institution,  and,  therefore,  is  at  once  able  to  take 
the  position  of  an  experienced  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

From  the  reports  of  the  principal  and  the  committee  on  the  annual 
examination,  in  addition  to  the  special  report  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Gilmanr 
upon  the  attainments  of  the  High  Class,  the  board  is  of  opinion  that 
faithful  efforts  have  been  continued  during  another  year  to  educate 
the  pupils  intrusted  to  its  general  oversight.  Those  who  have  shown 
any  capacity  for  improvement  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  have 
been  led  along  to  surmount  some  of  the  obstacles  which  will  ever  be 
found  serious  in  this  department,  while  all  have  made  advances  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  writing  the  English  language  correctly. 
Some  have  progressed  to  a  remarkable  acquisition  of  the  different 
branches ;  and  all  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  securing  what 
is  called  a  good  common  school  education. 
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In  conclusion,  the  directors  desire  to  state  again  what  has  been 
said  in  previous  reports,  that,  in  the  management  of  the  great  trusts 
committed  to  them,  they  only  wish  to  promote  the  highest  good  of 
the  deaf-mute  children  of  the  State,  and  are  ready  to  adopt  all  such 
methods  as  experience  shall  prove  to  be  of  value  in  this  important 
department  of  education. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President. 

Thatcher  M.  Adams,  Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1872. 


Expenditures  for  Groceries  and  .Provisions. 


Apples,  35  bbls   $148  25 

Barley   36  00 

Beans,  23  bbls   237  69 

Butchers' meat,  99,951  lbs   11,687  83 

Butter,  20,767  lbs   7,239  84 

Berries,  734  qts   113  95 

Cabbages,  250   27  00 

Cartage   570  45 

Canned  fruit  and  vegetables   125  22 

Chickory,  455  lbs   66  30 

Cheese,  572  lbs   98  10 

Cider,  2  bbls   1450 

Currants,  75  lbs   10  05 

Coffee,  2,895  lbs   836  26 

Crackers,  23  bbls   144  23 

Cranberries,  4  bbls   41  25 

Codfish,  11  quintals   71  80 

Cream  tartar   11  56 

Dried  f raits   124  93 

Extracts  lemon  and  vanilla   16  00 

Early  vegetables   64  84 

Eggs,  679  doz   205  42 

Flour,  640  bbls   6,075  75 

Flour  (Graham)   28  17 

Farina  and  corn  starch   25  69 

Fresh  fish,  oysters  and  clams   586  20 

Ginger,  49  lbs   12  25 

Gelatine   10  13 

Grapes,  513  lbs   41  91 

Hams  and 'other  smoked  meats   1,376  67 

Hops  and  malt   87  20 

Horse-radish   7  90 

Hominy  and  Indian  and  oat  meal   303  05 


Carried  forward   $30,440  39 
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Brought  forward   $30,440  30 

lee   211  07 

lee  cream   15  00 

Lard,  1,717  lbs   184  42 

Lemons  and  oranges   68  97 

Mackerel,  7  bbls   89  25 

Molasses,  2,543  galls   1,826  59 

Manioca,  1  box   9  00 

Milk,  59,060  qts   3,923  20 

Mustard,  155  lbs   60  16 

Pepper,  108  lbs   34  95 

Potatoes,  471  bbls   1,042  25 

Potatoes  (sweet),  40  bbls   147  50 

Prepared  cocoanut   14  40 

Pickles   38  43 

Peaches,  prunes  and  pine-apples   112  61 

Pork,  26  bbls   419  15 

Quinces,  1|  bbls   14  00 

Raisins,  5  boxes   17  70 

Rice,  4,526  lbs   352  11 

Salf,  16  sacks   45  85 

Saleratus   8  00 

Smoked  fish,  102  lbs   16  36 

Sugar,  23,335  lbs   2,725  87 

Spices   27  19 

Tea,  1,508  lbs  ,   1,099  45 

Tapioca,  25  lbs   2  50 

Turnips,  41  bbls   87  00 

Vinegar,  11  bbls   160  35 

Yeast   39  25 

  $43,238  97 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers   $28,076  62 

Superintendent   $3,500  00 

Steward  and  assistant   2,954  28 

Matron  and  assistants  ..   1,299  36 


Housekeeper,  baker  and  cooks. .  .  1,619  80 
Waiters,  chambermaids  and  la- 


19,511  8S 

—   47,588  50 


Carried  forward 


$90,827  47 
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Brought  forward   $90,827  47 

Clothing. 

Alpaca,  293  yds   $69  77 

Aprons,  8  doz   20  00 

Buttons   20  99 

Bathing  sponges   11  75 

Bishop  lawn,  00  yds   18  00 

Braid,  binding  and  laces   13  38 

Cash  advanced  pupils   917  83 

Cambric,  611  yds   64  08 

Cassimere  and  satinet,  2,327  yds   2,091  49 

Collars  (paper),  7  M   65  00 

Collars  (linen),  4|-  doz  K   6  57 

Combs,  34  doz   30  32 

Corsets,  8|  doz   64  00 

Coats,  17   109  00 

Cord  and  elastic   12  75 

Dress  goods,  538  yds   112  02 

Dress  trimmings   17  79 

Drawers,  181  doz   146  03 

Denims,  120  yds   21  69 

Delaine,  35  yds   7  05 

Empress  cloth,  45  yds   23  89 

Expressage   59  50 

Flannel,  1,078  yds   421  20 

Funeral  expenses   30  00 

Gloves,  15^  doz   37  58 

Gingham,  84  yds   12  71 

Hair  nets,  8  doz   5  70 

Handkerchiefs,  31  doz   50  10 

Hats  (girls'),  7  doz   81  70 

Hats  and  caps  (boys')  26  doz   167  70 

Hose  and  half  hose,  78  doz   262  50 

Hoods,  2  doz   15  63 

Hooks  and  eyes   3  10 

Jackets  (linen),  22  ,   27  50 

Jean,  151  yds   21  44 

Knitting  yarn   4  96 

Linen  thread   150 

Marking  ink   4  75 

Machine  silk   13  50 


Carried  forward 


$5,064  47    $90,827  47 
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Suits  clothing  (166)  

1,586 

50 
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Leather  and  findings,  shoe  shop 

account   83,144  60 

Wages  of  shoemaker  and  ass't  . . .    1,180  08 

  4,324  68 

Trimmings,  tailor  shop  acc't   8l,0#5  93 

Wages  tailor  and  assistant   892  58 

  1,958  51 

  14,350  69 
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Carpeting,  making,  binding  and  tacks  
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42 

Carried  forward   81,466  62  8105,178  16 
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Brought  forward   84,748  50  $105,178  16 

Tinware   125  55 

Thermometers,  3  doz   9  90 

Thread   3  80 

Toweling,  1,900  yds   258  73 

Tuning  piano   2  00 

Vases,  2   4  00 

Window-shades  and  repairing   255  07 

Whiting   40 

  5  407  95 

Building  axd  Repairs. 

Plumbing,  steam-fitting   and  general  pipe 

work    $4,003  34 

Balance  on  ventilating  apparatus   2,9S4  59 

Carpenters'  wages   2,632  10 

Painting  and  glazing   1,760  60 

Lumber   1,529  02 

On  account  contract,  addition  to  laundry.  . .  1,500  00 

Two  piazzas,  school  building   1,500  00 

On  account  contract,  building  front  piazza.  .  1 ,200  00 

Mason  work  and  material   1,082  98 

Sewerage    718  74 

Services  of  architect   641  99 

Kalsondniner  and  white  washing   596  50 

Bluestone  flagging   496  23 

Building  hardware  and  tools   493  28 

Road  gravel   447  00 

Repairing  roofs,  gutters  and  leaders   390  99 

•Gas  regulator   200  00 

Wood  moulding,  sash  and  doors   129  23 

Repairing  steam-pump^   120  60 

Labor   107  00 

Blacksmithing   103  38 

Cartage   87  25 

Felting  steam-pipes   78  60 

Repairing  sinks   76  30 

Repairing  steam-boilers   71  86 

Iron  sills  and  lintels   35  14 

Steam  fittings   26  66 

Repairing  ice  room   23  05 

Weather  strips   IS  00 

Carried  forward   823,054  43  £110, 586  11 
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Brought  forward   623,054  43  $110,586  11 

Cleaning  vaults   10  00 

Repairing  steam-gauge  and  chest   7  25 

Rope    4  05 

Wire  screens   3  20 

  23,078  93 

Fuel  axd  Lights. 

Anthracite  coal,  1,064  tons   84,995  41 

Gas,  756,800  cubic  feet   2,536  95 

Carting  coal  from  dock  to  yard   497  67 

Charcoal,  253  bbls   215  05 

Shoveling  and  hoisting  coal   84  25 

Sperm  oil,  21  gallons.   39  60 

Candles,  112  lbs  !   22  30 

Matches,  5  gross   16  25 

Gas  meter   15  00 

Coal  shovels,  2   2  44 

Wages  of  engineer  and  assistants   1,570  00 

  9,994  92 

Stable. 

Hay,  13  tons   S434  97 

Rockaway  carriage   404  50 

Oats,  242  bags   375  34 

Horse   300  00 

Depot  wagon   250  00 

Baggage  wagon   130  00 

Horse-shoeing   110  87 

Repairing  wagons   117  32 

Repairing  harness   6S  00 

New  harness,  1  set   65  00 

Horse  blankets  and  stable  tools   22  4S 

Ground  feed,  20  bags   16  90 

Lap-robe   5  50 

Wa^on  grease   \  95 

Wages  of  stablemen   45S  0© 

  2,700  S3 

Washing. 

Hard  soap,  18,380  lbs   81,305  8S 

Washing  fluid,  2,017  galls   544  52 

Starch,  2,074  lbs   188  86 

White  sand   49  50 


Carried  forward 


$2, OSS  76  6146,420  79 
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Brought  forward  .  . 
Clothes  baskets,  2  doz. . 
Castile  soap,  172  lbs..  . . 

Blueing,  4  gro  

Cartage  

Clothes  lines  and  pins . . 

Sal  soda  

Wages  of  washerwomen 


$2,088  76  $146,420  79 
36  00 


2,035  20 


25  90 
14  75 


26  99 


11  00 


4  20 


Gardener's  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc  

Medicines,  and  wages  of  nurse  

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools  

Kent  of  Blind  Asylum  premises  temporarily  occupied .... 

Post-office  and  revenue  stamps  

Stock  and  tools,  cabinet  shop . .  . .  k  

Railroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire  

Subscription  to  American  annals  

Office  safe   

Printing  and  advertising  

Expenses  of  delegation  to   Boston,  Northampton  and 

Hartford  

Books  and  stationery  

Expenses  of  delegations  to  Albany  

Expenses  of  pupils  to  American  Institute  fair  

Freight  and  expressage  

Inclosing  plot  in  Trinity  Cemetery  

Manilla  paper  and  twine  

Office  newspapers  

Intelligence  offices  

Directory  

Telegrams  

Notary  public  

Gratuity  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Totten  '  

Expense  collecting  draft  on  Comptroller  

Insurance  

Debit  balance  from  last  account  

• 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer  September  30,  1872   


4,242  80 
1,115  46 
702  49 
2,372  77 
750  00 
326  90 
279  84 
101  41 
160  00 
125  00 
85  38 

67  75 
65  00 
59  68 
37  50 
29  35 
28  00 
26  10 
20  95 
12  40 
9  00 
4  38 
2  75 
250  00 
26  04 
2,325  23 
8,915  67 


$173,963  24 
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Receipts. 

From  Comptroller  of  State,  for  State  pupils'  board  and 

tuition   $105,000  00 

From  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  clothing 
State  and  support  of  county  pupils  from  said  city,  for 
1871  and  1872    29,973  54 

From  Treasurer  of  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  board,  tuition 

and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  State   9,443  57 

From  treasurers  of  the  following  counties,  for  the  support 
of  county  and  clothing  State  pupils: 


Support  of  Clothing 

county  pupils.  State  pupils.  Total. 

Albany                        $1,054  17  $72  50    $1,126  67 

Allegany                           555  84  60  00  615  84 

Broome   30  00  30  00 

Cattaraugus   12000  120  00 

Chautauqua                       230  00  150  00  380  00 

Chemung                           460  00  90  00  550  00 

Chenango   120  00  120  00 

Clinton   60.00  60  00 

Columbia     60  00  60  00 

Delaware                          132  25  12  75  145  00 

Dutchess                           230  00  60  00  290  00 

Erie                                  768  52  229  75  998  27 

Essex   30  00  30  00 

Franklin   100  84  100  84 

Fulton     30  00  30  00 

Genesee   60  00  60  00 

Greene                              230  00  90  00  320  00 

Herkimer                           230  00  30  00  260  00 

Jefferson   150  00  150  00 

Kings                             2,179  89  1,121  36  3,301  25 

Livingston   60  00  60  00 

Madison                          1,233  06  93  75  1,326  81 

Monroe   240  00  240  00 

Montgomery   3000  3000 

Niagara                            230  00  30  00  260  00 

Oneida                               920  00  90  00  1,010  00 

Onondaga  (less  exch.),       394  51  368  42  762  93 

Ontario  ,        230  00  30  00  260  00 

Orange                               565  41  256  25  821  68 

Orleans                             230  00  60  00  290  00 


Carried  forward. .  $9,873  65    $3,935  62  $13,809  27  $144,417  11 
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Support  of 

Clothing 

county  pupils. 

State  pupils. 

Total. 

Brought  for  ware 

1,  89,873 

65 

$3,935  62 

$13,809 

27 

624 

20 

201  42 

825 

62 

Queens   

945 

56 

40  92 

986 

48 

802 

48 

105  34 

907 

82 

199 

97 

120  00 

319 

97 

460 

00 

90  00 

550 

00 

364 

17 

60  00 

424 

17 

Schenectady  

60  00 

60 

00 

Schuyler  

460 

00 

60  00 

520 

00 

Schoharie  

502 

18 

114  50 

616 

68 

.  ooU 

30  92 

OD  1 

O  1 

St.  Lawrence  

230 

00 

90  00 

320 

00 

Steuben  

30  00 

30 

00 

Suffolk  

180  00 

180 

00 

Sullivan  

460 

00 

30  00 

490 

00 

Tioga  

230 

00 

230 

00 

1,049 

06 

90  00 

1,139 

06 

30  00 

30 

00 

30  00 

30 

00 

Wayne  

210  00 

210 

00 

Westchester  

182 

73 

126  17 

■308 

90 

Wyoming  

9 

58 

118  75 

128 

33 

Yates  

30  00 

30 

00 

  22,507  51 

$16,723  87    $5,783  64 


From  paying  pupils  for  board  and  tuition   4,871  78 

From  pupils  clothed  by  friends  for  clothing  furnished.  .  .  .  579  12 

From  sales  grease,  bones  and  swill   385  25 

From  sales  coal  and  gas   335  74 

From  sales  lumber,  and  labor   158  10 

From  sales  empty  barrels   148  74 

From  sales  furniture   100  00 

From  sales  work  from  shoe  shop   78  75 

From  sales  cabinet  shop   74  80 

From  sales  tailor's  shop   61  86 

From  sales  old  iron   41  00 

From  sales  dry  goods   40  44 

From  sales  rags   24  32 

From  sales  potatoes   14  75 

From  sales  books   5  17 


Carried  forward 


§173,844  54 
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City  and  County  of  New  York,  ( 

Joseph  W.  Patterson,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he 
is  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of  depo- 
nent's knowledge  and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  particular,  and 
further  saith  not. 


Brought  forward  

From  discount  on  bills  

From  donation  of  Christian  Investor 


1173,844  54 
92  03 
26  11 


$173,963  24 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  \ 


JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON, 


Treasurer. 


Sworn  to  before  me  tins  12th 
day  of  November,  1872. 


S.  B.  Chittenden,  Jr., 

Notary  Pttblic,  Kings  Co. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen. — I  herewith  respectfully  present  the  report  required  at 
my  hands,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1872. 

Number  of  Pupils. 
On  the  30th  of  September,  1871,  there  were  on  our  rolls  the  names 
of  531  pupils, 

Males.    Females.  Total. 


Divided  as  follows   323  211  531 

There  have  been  admitted  since.   39  36  75 

Making  the  number  during  the  year   362  217  609 

Of  these,  have  retired   68  32  100 

Leaving  on  the  30th  of  September,  1872   294  215  509 


Of  these,  329  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  131  of  the  counties, 
and  thirty -three  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  fourteen  are  supported  * 
by  their  parents  or  guardians,  one  by  the  scholarship  known  as  the 
Frizzell  fund,  and  for  one  no  provision  has  yet  been  made. 

Of  the  100  who  have  left,  79  were  supported  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  seven  by  the  counties,  seven  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  six 
by  their  friends  and  one  by  the  Frizzell  fund. 

The  terms  of  thirty-one  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  six 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  have  expired  ;  six  pay  pupils  have 
been  removed  by  their  friends,  two  have  been  prematurely  cut  off 
by  death,  and  fifty-five,  of  whom  forty-six  were  beneficiaries  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  have  left  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
for  which  public  provision  has  been  made  for  their  maintenance  and 
education  in  the  institution. 

Relations  of  Parents  to  the  Institution. 
Of  those  last  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  a  number  may  return 
before  the  expiration  of  the  coming  year,  but  there  are  others  who, 
for  various  reasons,  have  ceased  to  be  pupils. 
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In  some  cases,  a  delicate  constitution  has  made  it  appear  necessary 
that  study  should  give  place  to  active  employment.  To  others  such 
favorable  opportunities  have  offered  to  enter  upon  their  life-work, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  their  friends,  it  is  undesirable  that  they  should 
continue  longer  at  the  institution.  While,  in  still  other  cases,  con- 
siderations of  comparatively  little  moment  have  been  held  paramount 
to  the  real  welfare  of  the  child.  The  apathy  of  many  parents  to 
the  advantages  which  are  here  offered  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 
This  shows  itself  in  the  disposition  to  retain  their  children  at  home 
for  weeks,  and  sometimes  for  months,  after  the  annual  vacation  has 
ended ;  in  the  pressure  which  they  bring  to  bear  upon  the  principal 
for  permission  to  remove  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  during 
the  progress  of  the  academical  year ;  in  the  premature  removal  of  the 
children  just  as  they  have  reached  th  e  point  where  their  future  attain- 
ments are  most  promising;  and,  too  often,  in  retaining  them  at  home 
uneducated  till  the  hopelessness  of  their  lot  and  their  absolute  inferi- 
ority to  all  their  associates  stares  them  in  the  face,  and  makes  them 
anxious  to  secure  some  benefit  at  a  time  when  their  verbal  memory 
is  comparatively  feeble,  and  their  ability  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
written  language  is  proportionally  slight. 

Of  the  pupils  who  have  entered  the  institution  since  the  date  of 
the  last  annual  report,  five  are  upward  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  one 
young  man  having  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  and  another 
that  of  thirty. 

Limit  of  Age. 

The  last  one  mentioned  has  passed  the  limit,  which  has  been  affixed 
by  law  to  control  the  action  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  the  selection  of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  The  object  of  the  limitation  evidently  was,  not  only  to  dis- 
courage parents  from  keeping  their  children  away  from  school  till 
they  had  passed  the  most  docile  period  of  their  lives,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent the  needless  expenditure  of  public  money  in  maintaining,  at  a 
place  of  education,  a  class  of  persons  too  old  to  receive  benefit  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  conferring  it. 

Cases  analogous  to  that  of  this  young  man  could  not,  however, 
have  been  affected  by  either  of  these  considerations.  Born  in  Sweden, 
he  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents,  who,  seized  by  the 
cholera,  died  suddenly  in  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  leaving  their  young  children  to  the  charity 
of  strangers.    Hearing  a  very  little  with  one  ear,  he  learned  to  speak 
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detached  words,  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  hold  a  limited 
intercourse  with  hearing  persons.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in 
Jamestown,  Chautauqua  county,  N".  Y.,  and  became  an  adept  in  the 
art.  By  earnest  efforts  on  his  own  part,  aided  by  the  desultory  assist- 
ance he  received  from  acquaintances,  he  acquired  an  ability  to  write 
a  few  simple  sentences,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  addition  of  figures. 
Learning,  through  a  mutual  friend,  of  the  circumstance  of  my  being 
in  Chautauqua  county,  in  the  course  of  the  recent  summer  vacation, 
lie  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  call  on  me,  and,  at  my  invitation, 
availed  himself  of  a  favorable  opportunity  of  .doing  so.  Such  was  his 
evident  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his  desire  to  become  a  man  among 
men,  that  I  became  very  much  interested  in  him,  and,  when  lie  said 
he  should  like  to  become  a  pupil  in  the  institution,  I  determined  that 
he  should  have  the  benefits  of  an  education,  and  accordingly  brought 
him  with  me  on  my  return,  feeling  that  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  his  bills.  He  is  a  young  man  of  great 
natural  refinement,  and  his  associations  with  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution and  with  his  fellow-pupils,  during  the  month  he  has  been  with 
us,  have  been  dictated  by  a  spirit  which  makes  him  an  example  to 
those  who,  though  his  junior  in  years,  are  his  seniors  in  attainments ; 
and  the  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  he  has  entered  upon  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  promise  the  most  favorable  results.  His 
seemed  to  me  a  case  which  came  within  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  I 
addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, whose  interest  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction  and  in  the 
welfare  of  our  pupils  was  to  me  a  guarantee  that  the  question  would 
receive  as  favorable  a  consideration  as  his  duties  as  a  public  officer 
would  permit.  He  felt  obliged  to  decide  that  the  young  man  could 
not  be  supported  at  the  institution  under  the  general  law,  but 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature  would  be  willing  to  make 
special  provision  in  the  supply  bill  to  meet  the  difficulty.  I  would 
recommend  that  action  to  this  end  be  taken  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  board. 

Fkee  Education  to  All.  • 
Another  case  has  recently  been  brought  to  our  notice  which  cannot 
be  met  in  this  way,  and  would  seem  to  illustrate  an  imperfection  in 
the  general  law,  which  it  is  high  time  should  be  remedied. 

A  farmer  in  this  State  owns  120  acres,  on  which  there  exists 
a  mortgage  of  about  $7,000,  the  annual  interest  of  which  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  from  the  products  of  his  land,  which  are  his  only 
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means  of  support.  Having  a  deaf-mute  daughter,  twelve  years  of 
ao;e,  lie  applies  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  who  is  the  officer  pre- 
scribed to  satisfy  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  indi- 
gence of  the  parents  who  seek  gratuitous  education  for  their  deaf- 
mute  children,  and  he  refuses  to  give  him  the  necessary  certificate,  on 
the  ground  that  lie  is  the  owner  of  real  estate,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  called  indigent  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  The 
father  declares,  with  sorrow,  that  the  child  must,  then,  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  as  he  finds  it  difficult,  even  without  this  additional  burden, 
to  make  both  ends  meet. 

The  remedy  is  obviously  to  abolish  the  word  "  indigent  "  from  the 
statute  affecting  State  pupils,  making  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  free  to  all. 

The  number  of  pay  pupils,  already  mentioned,  is  fourteen,  from 
which  must  be  deducted  nine  who  are  residents  of  other  States  and 
countries,  leaving  only  five  from  the  State  of  New  York,  of  whom 
three  are  below  and  one  is  above  the  age  at  which  they  could  be 
received  as  State  pupils.  There  is,  therefore,  only  one  who  would 
be  supported  by  the  State  Jf  the  clause  of  indigence  were  removed, 
and  that  one  is  in  such  able  pecuniary  circumstances  that  he  would 
probably  pay,  in  any  event,  for  his  board  and  tuition. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  retaining  the  clause  does  not,  then,  involve 
any  injustice  to  the  State,  while  there  are  many  reasons  why  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should,  within  certain  limits,  be  made 
free  to  all. 

And,  1st,  There  are  probably  many  pupils  who  are  detained  at 
home  beyond  the  best  age  for  instruction,  because  their  parents, 
though  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  children  at  the  institu- 
tion, are  yet  unwilling  to  go  before  the  overseer  of  the  poor  and  con- 
fess their  poverty.  This  may  not  be  a  mere  matter  of  pride.  To 
make  such  confession  may  affect  their  commercial  standing,  as  was 
the  case  with  one  deaf-mute,  whose  father  claimed  that,  though  he 
could  not  possibly  spare  the  amount  necessary  for  the  education  of 
his  child  away  from  home,  yet  it  was  possible  for  him  to  sustain  his 
credit  and  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family,  while  if  he  should 
go  before  the  overseer  of  the  poor  and  make  the  declaration  required 
to  obtain  a  certificate  to  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, he  could  get  no  one  to  trust  him  and  he  would  be  obliged  to 
suspend  business. 

2d.  There  are  many  others  who  are  removed  from  the  institution 
before  they  have  had  sufficient  education  to  remedy  the  consequences 
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of  their  great  defect,  because  their  parents  feel  unequal  to  the  burden 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  continued  support  of  their  children  in  the 
institution. 

3d.  It  places  it  in  the  power  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor  absolutely 
to  prevent,  as  in  the  case  already  cited,  the  education  of  a  poor  deaf- 
mute. 

4th.  The  law,  as  it  stands,  makes  an  invidious  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor ;  against  the  former,  because  they  cannot  derive  benefit 
from  the  taxes  which  they  pay  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
against  the  latter,  because  they  are  officially  recognized  as  destitute  of 
means. 

5th.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  free  education  to  all. 

6th.  It  places  the  State  of  New  York  in  a  position  to  compare 
unfavorably,  in  this  respect,  with  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  some  others. 

Feee  Scholakships. 
Even  with  such  generous  provision,  however,  there  will  always  be 
eases  which  cannot  be  met  by  the  operations  of  general  law,  guarded 
as  this  must  be  by  limitations  of  age,  term  of  instruction,  residence, 
and  the  like. 

The  Frizzell  fund,  which  is  adequate  to  the  support  of  a  single 
pupil,  is  an  illustration  of  this,  being  an  instance  of  the  wisely  applied 
benevolence  of  a  single  individual,  the  late  Thomas  Frizzell  Thomp- 
son, who  bequeathed  it  to  the  institution  with  instructions  that 
the  income  derived  from  it  should  be  applied,  year  after  year,  to  the 
education  of  some  deaf-mute,  who  should  thus  owe  to  his  bounty  his 
prospects  of  happiness  and  usefulness. 

The  last  incumbent  of  this  scholarship  was  originally  a  pay  pupil 
from  Yirginia,  who  entered  the  institution  from  preference.  Owing 
to  the  late  civil  war,  the  means  of  the  parents  became  exhausted,  and 
the  institution  which  the  State  of  his  birth  had  established  for  the 
education  of  her  indigent  deaf-mutes  had  to  be  suspended,  so  that  he 
could  not  have  recourse  to  that  provision  to  complete  his  education. 

In  this  exigency,  he  was  selected  by  the  directors  as  a-  suitable  pupil 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Frizzell  fund,  then  fortunately  at  their 
disposal,  and  such  was  his  merit  and  diligence  that  he  was  able  to 
complete  a  three  years'  course  in  the  high  class  and  graduate  with 
honor  to  himself  on  the  closing  day  of  the  last  term. 

The  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  one  of 
the  State  pupils,  a  young  man  of  bright  promise,  who  had  exhausted 
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the  public  provision  made  for  his  education  in  completing  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  instruction  in  the  high  class,  hut  was  desirous  of 
carrying  his  studies  still  further  in  connection  with  the  institution. 
The  next  incumbent  will  probably  be  the  young  man  in  whose  behalf 
I  have  asked  you  to  use  your  influence  with  the  next  Legislature. 

Could  several  such  funds  be  established,  there  is  no  question  that 
there  would  be  applicants  for  them  all,  and  I  suggest  it  as  an  appro- 
priate object  of  presentation  to  those  wealthy  citizens  who  would  be 
glad  to  know  how  they  could  render  substantial  aid  to  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  education,  without  relieving  the  State  of  the  obligations 
they  consider  incumbent  upon  her. 

Home  foe  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf-mutes. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  allude  to  a  work 
which  has  been  specially  identified  with  the  name  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf-mutes.  An 
organization  of  benevolent  gentlemen  has  been  formed  in  this  city, 
called  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-mutes.  One  of  its  objects  is  to 
furnish  opportunities  for  religious  worship  in  the  sign  language,  at 
stated  intervals,  to  educated  deaf-mutes,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  another  to  solicit  for  them  situations  in  which  they  can 
make  themselves  useful  and  independent  when  circumstances  make 
it  difficult  for  them  to  meet  with  success  in  this  direction  by  their  own 
unaided  efforts  ;  and  a  third,  to  establish  a  home,  wherein  can  be 
received  and  surrounded  with  comforts  and  consolations  those  friend- 
less ones  among  them  who,  by  reason  of  age  or  other  infirmity,  are 
unable  to  secure  support  outside  of  the  alms-house.  Of  the  ecclesias- 
tical features  of  the  mission,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak,  as  this 
institution  is  not  identified  with  any  special  denomination  of 
Christians,  seeking  rather  to  furnish  the  basis  of  character  and 
knowledge  which  will  fit  its  pupils  to  be  received  into  any  one  of  the 
mansions  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  which  their  domestic  relations 
may  render  most  desirable  for  them  ;  but  I  am  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  practical  features  of  the  scheme,  and  would  bespeak 
for  it  the  active  co-operation  of  the  benevolent  of  all  shades  of  reli- 
gious belief.  This  is  the  part  of  the  work  in  behalf  of  deaf-mutes 
which  has  hitherto  been  unorganized. 

The  State  undertakes  their  preparation  for  usefulness  by  providing 
them  with  education,  thus  assuring  her  own  security  by  converting 
a  class  of  ignorant  and  irresponsible  human  beings  into  intelligent, 
law-abiding  citizens  ;  the  church  takes  them  by  the  hand  as  it  does 
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others,  and  Christian  benevolence  supplements  the  work  of  both  by 
extending  aid  to  the  poor  and  needy  among  them  when  all  other 
resources  fail.  The  Home  has  already  been  established  in  a  hired 
house  in  the  city,  and  has  five  inmates,  who,  but  for  the  help 
thus  afforded,  would  be  left  in  isolation  and  wretchedness  to  the  pan 
per's  fate,  without  any  of  the  alleviations  which  come  from  the  pos- 
session of  hearing  and  speech. 

Deficiency  in  the  Appropriation  for  the  Support  of  State  Pupils. 

The  annual  appropriation  bill,  which  became  a  law  last  winter,  pro- 
vided for  the  education  and  maintenance  in  the  institution  of  350 
State  pupils,  at  an  assumed  pro  'rata  of  8300,  during  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  October,  1S72.  This  pro  rata  is  just  and  equitable,  as 
the  work  of  the  institution  could  not  be  thoroughly  accomplished  if  a 
less  sum  were  allowed  to  each  individual.  Though  many  of  the 
pupils  who  are  now  supported  by  the  counties  will,  during  the  coming 
year,  reach  the  age  of  twelve,  when  they  will  be  appointed  State 
pupils,  it  is  probable  the  average  number  of  State  pupils  will  not 
exceed  that  provided  for  by  the  appropriation.  Had  the  forty-six 
State  pupils,  however,  who  left  while  yet  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  instruction,  all  returned  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  on  the  first 
ultimo,  we  should  now  have  373  State  pupils,  which  would  be  twenty- 
three  in  excess  of  the  number  for  whom  provision  has  been  made, 
which  would  cause  the  institution  a  loso  of  $6,900.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  had  an  average  of  353.06  State  pupils,  and  as  the 
numerical  basis  and  pro  rata  were  the  same  in  the  act  in  which  the 
appropriation  was  made  therefor,  as  in  that  which  provided  for  the 
year  on  which  we  are  entering,  there  has  arisen  a  deficiency  of  $919.93 
on  this  account.  Were  it  not  for  one  of  the  two  provisos  in  the 
appropriation  act,  first,  that  no  part  of  the  gross  sum  named 
should  be  allowed,  except  what  is  sufficient  to  cover,  at  the  established 
pro  rata,  the  number  of  State  pupils  actually  in  attendance ;  and, 
second,  that  the  gross  sum  should  be  in  full  of  all  demands  of  the 
institution  on  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year,  this  deficiency  would  not 
have  arisen;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  closing  September 
30th,  1871,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  from  the 
appropriation  to  the  institution  for  that  year,  of  85,121.76,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  had  been  less  than  350.  If 
the  first  proviso  had  not  existed,  this  would  have  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  institution,  and  it  would  have  been  indemnified  in 
advance  for  any  excess  in  its  number  of  pupils  over  the  number  named 
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in  the  act,  which  might  thereafter  occur ;  and,  if  the  second  proviso 
had  not  existed,  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  would  feel  at  liberty,  as 
in  former  years,  to  apply  so  much  of  the  unexpended  balance  as  is 
required  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Under  the  circumstances,  there  is 
no  resource  left  except  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Legislature,  who 
may  be  induced  to  furnish  the  remedy  in  the  deficiency  bill. 

Appropriations  Required. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  October  1, 1873,  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  probable  number  of  pupils.  If  we  add  to  the  present  number 
of  ( State  pupils,  viz.,  329,  the  number  of  county  pupils  that  will 
become  State  pupils  before  the  first  of  January,  1871,  viz.,  52,  and 
the  number  of  new  admissions  as  State  pupils  equal  to  the  number 
that  have  thus  entered  within  the  year,  viz.,  27,  we  shall  have  a  sum 
total  of  108.  Subtracting  from  this  the  number  whose  terms  will 
expire  in  1873,  viz.,  13,  and  the  proportion  to  the  graduates  of  those 
State  pupils  who  will  leave  before  the  expiration  of  this  term,  viz.,  19, 
there  will  remain  to  be  provided  for  as  State  pupils,  376 ;  an  excess 
of  26  over  and  above  the  number  now  provided  for;  370  will  be  very 
near  the  number  we  can  confidently  expect. 

Division  of  the  Institution. 

This  would  be  a  satisfactory  number  for  a  single  institution,  and  it 
is  becoming  a  serious  question  whether  the  time  is  not  approaching 
when,  under  the  auspices  of  the  board,  a  distinct,  department  should 
be  created  for  the  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  now  supported 
by  the,  counties,  giving  them  a  separate  building  and  separate 
grounds,  in  which  they  should  be  entirely  apart  from  the  older  pupils. 

Their  education  might  be  conducted  by  ladies,  whose  influence 
upon  young  children  is  always  happy,  and  whose  solicitude  would 
extend  to  points  that  might  escape  the  attention  of  teachers  of 
the  opposite  sex.  The  present  system  of  having  a  number  of 
quite  small  children  in  the  same  building,  and  under  the  same  regu- 
lations, with  those  of  larger  growth,  has  grown  up  almost  imper- 
ceptibly. Previous  to  the  year  1863,  it  was  very  rarely  the  case  that 
a  child  was  admitted  to  the  institution  under  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
when,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  he  could  be  appointed  as  a  State 
pupil.  When  this  did  occur  he  was  supported  by  the  parents  or  by 
charity.  The  institution  funded  some  of  its  legacies,  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000,  and  devoted  the  income  to  the  relief  of  peculiar  cases  of 
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suffering  when  it  was  evident  that  the  young  children  would  be 
greatly  injured  if  kept  out  of  the  institution  till  the  time  arrived 
when  they  could  be  placed  on  the  State  list.  In  the  year  1863,  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature  by  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  young  deaf-mutes  was  such  that  a  law  wTas  passed 
allowing  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  individual  supervisors  of  coun- 
ties to  send  to  the  institution,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  all  deaf- 
mutes  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  whose  health,  morals  or 
comfort  might  be  endangered  or  not  properly  cared  for,  and  also  all 
those  who  should  become  a  charge  for  maintenance  on  any  of  the 
towns  or  counties  of  the  State.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  class  of 
pupils  known  as  county  pupils.  Provision  having  thus  been  made 
for  the  education  of  that  class  of  children,  the  directors  applied  the 
principal  of  its  free  education  fund  to  the  diminution  of  the  debt 
which  then  pressed  heavily  upon  it.  By  degrees  the  number  of 
county  pupils  has  increased,  till  now  we  have  131. 

The  institution,  while  under  the  pressure  of  its  indebtedness,  could 
not  at  any  previous  time  have  inaugurated  a  different  system.  Now, 
however,  that  by  the  judicious  disposal  of  a  portion  of  its  real  estate, 
it  has  been  relieved  from  this  incumbrance  upon  its  usefulness,  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  undertake  it. 

The  argument  for  this  application  of  the  principle  of  classification 
is  the  same  that  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  graded  schools  for 
hearing  children,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  an  institution  like 
this,  which  is  a  home  as  well  as  a  school.  The  more  homogeneous 
any  community,  the  more  simple,  economical  and  effective  the  means 
by  which  it  is  united  and  controlled,  and  the  greater  the  peace,  quiet- 
ness and  happiness  that  exist  among  its  members. 

In  no  two  points  can  our  smaller  and  larger  children  be  said  to  be 
homogeneous.  The  former  need  to  be  looked  after  in  every  respect ; 
their  supervision  must  be  individual  in  its  minuteness ;  they  must  be 
washed  and  dressed,  and  tended  with  maternal  care ;  the  ailments  to 
which  they  are  liable  must  be  anticipated  and  guarded  against ;  the 
lood  must  be  purchased  and  prepared  and  served  with  special  adapta- 
tion to  their  age  and  physical  peculiarities ;  the  hours  of  study  and 
play  must  so  alternate  as  never  to  produce  fatigue  of  mind  or  body ; 
they  must  be  amused  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  instructed ;  even 
their  religious  services  and  instruction  must  be  conducted  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  as  their  attention  cannot  be  compelled  to  connected 
remarks,  nor  can  they  follow  a  prayer  that  would  properly  express 
the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  their  seniors. 
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The  older  pupils,  however,  can  be  governed  by  general  rules,  and 
be  kept  in  order  by  a  general  system  of  supervision.  They  can,  in  a 
great  measure,  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  property.  They  fcan 
be  assembled  together  for  discourses  that  would  weary  their  juniors, 
and  can  be  instructed  and  delighted  by  means  that  would  be  a  source 
of  discomfort  to  the  latter.  They  can,  moreover,  come  under  a  sys- 
tem, which,  for  their  age,  is  adapted  to  produce  the  best  results,  viz., 
so  dividing  the  time  that  they  can  have  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
tinuous hours  in  the  best  part  of  the  cflay  for  regular  and  systematic 
instruction  and  study,  while  other  hours  can  be  devoted  continuously 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  handicraft  by  which  they  may  support  them- 
selves when  they  leave  the  institution.  The  system,  in  fact,  that 
benefits  them  most,  is  the  system  most  injurious  to  the  younger 
pupils. 

There  are  other  considerations,  however,  which  have  probably  a 
more  important  bearing  on  the  subject  than  those  which  have  already 
been  adduced. 

And  first,  it  requires  greater  care  to  protect  the  younger  child- 
ren from  those  physical  injuries  which  are  apt  to  result  from  associa- 
tion with  older  children.  The  larger  boy,  if  circumstances  favor 
impunity,  even  if  not  of  a  depraved  disposition,  may  abuse  a  smaller 
one,  especially  if  the  latter  has  given  him  cause  of  annoyance. 

There  is  danger,  too,  in  the  second  place,  that  when  both  classes 
of  children  are  in  the  same  school,  the  younger,  when  found 
capable  of  "keeping  up  with  the  older  ones  in  their  studies,  will 
be  placed  in  the  same  school-room  with  them,  and  thus  gain  a  prema- 
ture intellectual  development,  at  the  expense  of  their  physical. 

But,  third,  it  is  in  its  moral  aspect  that  the  most  serious  objections 
to  the  association  of  the  two  classes  of  pupils  are  to  be  discovered. 
The  younger  boy  is  apt  to  imitate  only  that  which  is  rough  and  unman- 
nerly in  the  older  one,  without  being  able  to  adopt  the  more  manly 
qualities  wdiich  may  form  a  partial  compensation.  The  younger  must 
be  established  in  the  habit  of  obedience  and  right  conduct,  while  the 
older  must  be  confirmed  in  principle,  and  trained  to  act  from  the 
higher  motives. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  from  which  this  whole  subject 
may  be  regarded.  I  allude  to  the  stimulus  that  is  given  to  the  mind 
by  completely  changing  all  its  associations.  If  a  child  should  enter 
the  institution  at  the  age  of  six,  and  remain  till  he  is  twenty,  as  is 
quite  possible  under  existing  laws,  he  would  have  a  long,  monotonous 
life  in  school,  unrelieved  by  any  change,  while  he  would  be  less  likely 
[Assem.  No.  26.]  3 
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to  be  cured  of  habits  that  needed  correction,  or  aroused  from  listless- 
ness  into  which  he  might  sink,  than  if,  at  some  point  in  his  long 
career,  he  started,  as  it  were,  de  novo,  under  a  different  body  of  teach- 
ers and  a  different  set  of  regulations,  as  well  as  amid  new  surroundings. 

The  connection  existing  between  the  two  schools,  by  reason  of  their 
being  under  the  control  of  the  same  board  of  directors,  would  be  such 
as  to  benefit  both.  The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school 
for  the  younger  children  would  be  directly  preparatory  for  the  one 
intended  for  the  older  children,  and  the  latter  would  be  raised  to  a 
higher  plane  by  having  so  much  elementary  work  accomplished  in 
advance. 

Census  of  1870. 

It  has  been  my  hope  to  obtain  sufficient  data  from  the  census  of 
1870  to  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  probable  number  of 
deaf-mutes  of  a  suitable  age  for  instruction  in  the  State,  and,  also,  to 
make  therefrom  some  deductions  of  general  interest  in  respect  to 
questions  which  constantly  arise  concerning  this  interesting  class  of 
the  community.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  await,  however,  the  publication 
of  the  full  statistics  which  I  understand  is  in  preparation.  From  the 
attention  I  have  thus  far  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me 
probable  that  the  information  to  be  derived  on  the  subject  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  will  be  only  approximate ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  rely 
largely  on  correspondence  with  former  pupils  of  the  institution, 
residing  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  as  the  great  interest  they  take 
in  their  companions  in  misfortune  induces  them  to  make  very  general 
inquiries  in  regard  to  them.  In  one  of  the  counties  there  is  a  respect- 
able and  intelligent  deaf-mute  farmer,  who  employs  his  intervals  of 
leisure  in  traveling  from  place  to  place,  seeking  out  uneducated  deaf- 
mutes,  and  advising  their  parents  to  send  them  to  the  institution. 
Many  of  these  parents  have  informed  me  that,  but  for  him,  they 
would  never  have  known  anything  of  the  institution  or  of  the  benefits 
it  is  capable  of  conferring,  and  have  added  that  they  shall  never  cease 
to  feel  grateful  to  him,  as  the  means  of  bringing  their  children  within 
its  influence. 

Teachers — Changes. 
There  has  been  but  one  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  corps  of 
instructors  during  the  year.  Miss  Isabel  Vandewater,  a  semi-mute 
young  lady,  who  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution 
in  the  year  1867,  and  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  following  spring, 
tendered  her  resignation,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  to  make  happy  the 
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heart  and  home  of  a  gentleman  of  whom  it  is  high  praise  to  say  he  is 
worthy  of  her.  The  place  thus  made  vacant  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment,  as  professor,  of  Rev.  John  H.  Pettingill,  A.  M.,  a 
hearing  gentleman  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  proved  him- 
self a  successful  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  when  connected  with 
the  institution  in  the  years  1837-43,  and  has  since  kept  up  his  interest 
in  the  subject,  though  temporarily  occupying  a  different  field  of  labor. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  teachers,  eighteen  are  gentlemen  and  eleven  are 
ladies.  Of  the  former,  six  can  hear  and  speak,  six  are  semi-mutes — a 
term  applied  to  individuals  who,  though  losing  their  hearing  in  early 
life,  retain  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression  which  characterize 
persons  who  have  never  been  bereft  of  this  important  sense — and  six 
are  deaf-mutes,  whose  knowledge  of  language  is  entirely  due  to  the 
scientific  processes  employed  in  the  institution.  Of  the  lady  teachers, 
seven  can  hear  and  speak,  three  are  semi-mutes,  and  one  is  a  deaf- 
mute. 

Eight  of  the  gentlemen  are  denominated  professors,  being  men  of 
liberal  culture,  who,  with  two  exceptions,  have  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  American  colleges.  Two  of  them  are  semi- 
mutes,  of  whom  one,  after  studying  at  an  American  college  and  an 
English  university,  obtained  his  degree  from  Yale  College  on  an 
examination  in  the  whole  curriculum;  and  the  other  received  his 
degree  from  the  National  College  for  Deaf-mutes  in  Washington, 
which  honored  itself  in  honoring  this,  the  most  eminent  of  the  semi- 
mute  scholars  in  this  country. 

The  Influence  of  the  Teacher. 

The  mention  of  teachers  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  influence  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher's  position.  Well-nigh  everything 
depends  on  him.  His  pupils  look  to  him  for  specific  instructions  in 
every  matter.  The  thousand  questions  on  every  conceivable  topic, 
which  a  hearing  child  distributes  among  its  parents  and  older  friends, 
are  concentrated  upon  him.  He  is  their  confidant  and  counselor  in  all 
their  perplexities.  His  words  have  often  more  weight  than  those  of 
any  other  person.  His  habits,  and  even  his  slightest  mannerisms,  are, 
by  daily  notice,  unconsciously  impressed  on  his  pupils.  Their  hearts 
lie  open  before  him.    Their  minds  are  plastic  in  his  hands. 

High  and  varied  qualifications  are  thus  demanded  in  the  teacher. 
Thorough  conscientiousness  and  a  genuine  missionary  spirit  should 
actuate  and  sustain  him.  The  special  difficulties  of  his  work,  for 
which  no  text-book,  however  minute,  can  fully  provide,  require 
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unwearied  patience,  and  an  intellect  given  to  analysis,  fertile  in  inven- 
tion and  apt  in  application.  Properly  to  impart  and  enforce  his 
instructions,  he  needs  a  physical  constitution  adequate  to  the  exhaust- 
ing strain  of  keeping  his  class  steadily  employed  and  interested. 
Their  moral  guide,  he  should  himself  live  up  .to  a  high  standard  of 
morality.  A  principal  is  daily  impressed  with  his  own  need  of  these 
qualities ;  his  great  care  is  to  seek  for  them  in  his  associates. 

The  influence  upon  susceptible  minds  of  constant  and  watchful,  but 
not  oppressive,  supervision  must  be  good.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
observe  that  the  increase  in  attention  paid  to  this  department  has 
been  followed  by  very  marked  results,  especially  as  regards  the  deport- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  the  dining-room  and  while  out  on  the  grounds 
of  the  institution. 

Use  and  Disuse  of  Signs. 
What  is  known  as  the  sign  language  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
modes  of  thought  and  expression  of  deaf-mutes.  Whenever  two  deaf- 
mutes  are  brought  together  they  will  always  use  it  on  account  of  its 
remarkable  convenience,  combining,  as  it  does,  conciseness  and  expres- 
siveness. 

In  the  processes  of  instruction  it  is  useful  when  principles  are  to  be 
laid  down  and  ideas  conveyed  to  a  large  number  at  once ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  indispensable  in  many  or  even  most  of  the  exercises  of  the 
school-room.  During  the  past  year  all  my  experiments  have  been  in 
the  direction  of  dispensing  with  the  use  of  signs.  In  the  elementary 
steps,  the  pupil  has  been  led  to  attach  words  directly  to  objects  and 
actions ;  and,  in  the  more  advanced  classes,  it  has  been  sought  to 
make  language  explain  language,  using  minute  and  varied  questions. 

I  have  not,  however,  lost  sight  of  the  great  advantage,  in  the  older 
classes,  of  using  signs  in  the  process  of  translation  ;  causing  the  pupil 
to  translate  into  signs  from  an  alphabetic  description,  to  show  that 
they  understood  its  meaning;  and  from  signs  into  words,  to  show  that 
they  could  take  a  given  idea,  perfectly  clear  to  their  minds,  and 
express  it  in  words.  This  latter  is  identical,  in  point  of  mental  exer- 
cise, with  describing  an  occurrence  passing  before  their  eyes ;  and  the 
correction  of  compositions,  written  in  this  way,  teaches  them  how  to 
express  themselves  accurately. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  translating  from  a  foreign  language 
into  our  own,  and  vice  versa,  has  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  mind. 
To  the  deaf  and  dumb  any  written  language,  even  that  of  their  own 
country,  is  foreign. 
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ARTICULATION  NOT  A  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Many  have  held  that  articulation  was  a  system  of  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  distinct  from  the  method  employed  by  those  who 
admit  the  use  of  signs.  The  experience  we  have  had  with  it  does 
not  lead  me  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Articulation  is  simply  a  means  of  expression.  The  action  of  the 
vocal  organs  produces,  on  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute,  no  effect  at  all 
different  from  that  felt  when  the  hand  is  used  in  writing  or  spelling. 
The  motions  of  the  lips  and  those  of  the  fingers  are  to  him  alike 
purely  arbitrary.  Articulation  is  making  signs  with  the  lips  and 
other  vocal  organs ;  and  reading  the  lips  is,  with  him,  nothing  more 
than  attaching  a  meaning  to  visible  signs.  The  theory  that  speech 
gives  rise  to  ideas,  in  the  mind  of  a  deaf-mute,  different  from  those  pro- 
duced by  writing  or  the  manual  alphabet,  is  an  old  heresy ;  but,  like 
all  heresies,  it  has  resulted  in  some  good.  It  has  been  shown  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  some  deaf-mutes  speak  and  read  on  the  lips  ;  and 
this  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  when  its  attainment  does  not  consume 
too  much  time  which  might  profitably  be  otherwise  employed. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Bell's  System  of  Visible  Speech. 

Articulation  can,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  as  well  be  taught  sepa- 
rately from  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  school-room,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  not  absolutely  stone-deaf.  In  fact,  in  articu- 
lating schools,  the  distinct  exercise  in  articulation  occupies  only  a 
portion  of  the  school  hours,  much  of  the  time  being  devoted  to 
writing.  On  this  principle,  Mr.  A.  Melville  Bell  has  applied  to  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  a  system  designed  to  promote  distinctness  and 
certainty  in  articulation,  which  presents  to  the  eye  symbols  for  vocal 
sounds,  representing  in  the  outline  the  exact  position  of  the  organs 
used  to  produce  each  sound  and  the  modifications  thereof.  He  gives, 
also,  exercises  in  elocution,  teaching  variations  of  pitch  and  tone. 

Mr.  Bell's  system  has  been  introduced  by  his  son,  Mr.  A.  Graham 
Bell,  into  the  institutions  at  Boston,  Hartford  and  Northampton. 
Accompanied  by  Prof.  Engelsman,  our  own  able  and  accomplished 
teacher  of  articulation,  I  spent  the  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  days  of 
May  last  in  examining  its  application  in  these  institutions.  It  had' 
only  just  been  introduced  at  Hartford  ;  but  I  met  there  Mr.  A.  Gra- 
ham Bell,  and  Miss  Theresa  Dudley,  who  had  been  under  his  special 
instruction  for  some  months.  At  Northampton,  though  Miss  Rogers, 
the  principal,  was,  unfortunately,  absent,  we  were  indebted  to  the 
other  ladies  in  charge  of  the  school  for  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly 
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investigating  the  character  and  primary  results  of  the  system.  Miss 
Fuller,  principal  of  the  Boston  Day  School,  deserves  onr  most  hearty 
thanks  for  the  unwearied  kindness  and  cordiality  with  which,  through 
the  greater  part  of  two  days,  she  elucidated  the  methods  pursued,  and 
exhibited  the  results  attained.  We  met,  also,*  Miss  Lippets,  a  semi- 
mute  lady,  deaf  from  the  age  of  four  years,  who  has  never  been  per- 
mitted to  disuse  her  speech,  and  who  reads  on  the  lips  with  remarka- 
ble facility ;  she  very  kindly  gave  us  illustrations  of  the  elocutionary 
exercises  in  which  she  had  been  practiced. 

I  cannot  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Bell  system  in  our  insti- 
tution until  I  see  further  results  where  it  is  now  on  trial.  The 
remarkable  success  of  Prof.  Engelsman  in  teaching  articulation  and 
lip-reading  would  indicate  that  his  method  should  not  be  lightly 
abandoned.  Possibly  Mr.  Bell's  elocutionary  exercises  might  be 
added  with  profit ;  but  these  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  system  of  visible  speech.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen  how  much  Mr.  Bell 
can  do  toward  lip-reading,  which  is,  also,  entirely  distinct  from  this 
system.  Prof.  Engelsman  contends  that  the  system  is  not- consistent 
with  this  acquisition,  which  is  very  important ;  more  important,  in 
fact,  than  speech. 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  this  system  is  having  such 
a  fair  trial  in  the  three  schools  named,  as  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
decide  absolutely  on  its  merits,  as  compared  with  our  own,  without 
incurring  expense,  which,  if  it  prove  inferior,  would  be  useless,  while, 
if  it  turns  out  to  be  the  best  method,  the  expense  of  adopting  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  minor  consideration. 

Deaths. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  two  deaths  have  occurred  among  our 
pupils  within  the  year.  The  first  was  that  of  Henry  Beduartz, 
a  lad  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  a  well  disposed,  obedient 
youth,  and  yet  he  met  his  death  by  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
institution.  He  received  written  permission  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 25th,  to  go  home,  at  his  parents'  request,  to  remain  till  the  Mon- 
day morning  following.  He  postponed  taking  advantage  of  it  till 
immediately  after  breakfast  on  Sunday,  when  he  went  off  to  the  Tenth 
avenue  without  attracting  attention.  Supposing,  probably,  that  the 
cars  did  not  run  on  Sunday,  he  deviated  from  his  original  direction, 
and,  coming  on  the  Hudson  Piver  railroad,  walked  upon  the  track. 
Something  attracted  his  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and, 
while  he  was  looking  in  that  direction,  a  passing  locomotive  struck 
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and  killed  him  instantly.  His  remains  were  brought  by  the  police  to 
the  institution,  where  the  tragic  event  made  the  most  profound 
impression.  The  pupils  received  such  a  lesson  that  there  has  not 
since  been  a  single  instance  of  the  transgression  of  this  important  rule. 
Had  he  attempted  to  -go  off  the  premises  in  the  direction  of  the  rail- 
road, he  would  have  been  summarily  intercepted,  as  the  most  constant 
watch  has  been  kept  on  our  pupils  in  that  direction. 

The  other  death  was  that  of  George  "N.  Delong,  a  promising  boy 
who  had  been  in  the  institution  but  a  single  year.  It  was  the  result 
of  brain  disease,  with  which  he  was  attacked  on  the  very  first  day  of 
the  vacation,  and  was  thereby  prevented  from  going  home  writh  the 
other  pupils.  His  father,  being  telegraphed,  came  down  to  see  him, 
and  was  with  him  to  the  last.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  July.  His 
disease  was  but  a  development  of  that  which  had  caused  his  deafness. 

While  speaking  of  the  loss  occasioned  to  the  institution  by  death, 
I  must  advert  to  the  names  of  Mr.  James  N.  Cobb,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors,  and  of  Eev.  Francis  Vinton,  D.  D.,  who 
has  more  recently  held  a  seat  in  the  board.  Mr.  Cobb  proved  him- 
self for  many  years  one  of  our  most  active  and  efficient  friends;  and 
when  he  retired  from  the  board,  two  years  since,  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age,  his  withdrawal  was  a  matter  of  no  small  regret  to 
myself  and  others.  Eev.  Dr.  Yinton  peculiarly  endeared  himself  to 
all  among  us  who  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
him,  by  the  very  warm  sympathy  he  ever  manifested  in  our  work. 
In  no  connection,  probably,  has  the  genuine  Christian  spirit  which 
animated  this  great  and  good  man  been  more  clearly  manifested. 
The  remarkable  union  in  him  of  rare  intelligence,  extensive  and  pro- 
found learning,  manly  vigor  and  keen  sense  of  justice,  with  benevo- 
lent impulses  and  gentle  sympathies,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the 
position  he  held ;  and  his  loss  cannot  but  be  greatly  regretted  by 
every  one  connected  with  the  institution. 

Conclusion". 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  examination  gives,  as  usual,  a 
resume  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  various  classes  during  the 
academic  year  ending  last  June,  and  of  the  public  exercises  by  which 
it  was  closed.  ■  I  would,  however,  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
the  composition  of  Miss  Carrie  V.  Hagadorn,  to  which  was  awarded 
the  prize  offered  by  Prof.  Cooke  for  the  best  composition  prepared 
by  the  semi-mutes  of  his  class.  Prof.  Cooke  offered  another  prize  for 
the  best  composition  written  by  a  deaf-mute,  which  was  awarded  to 
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Miss  Harriet  J.  Roe.  The  comparative  merit  of  the  compositions 
was  decided  by  Dr.  II.  P.  Peet,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
examination,  who  read  the  compositions  without  knowing  the  names 

of  the  writers.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  different  examiners  had 

p 

awarded  similar  distinction  to  the  same  writers  the  year  before. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  various  topics  suggested  by  the 
retrospect  of  the  past  year,  I  respectfully  submit  them  to  your  con- 
sideration, in  the  hope  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  my  views  may  meet 
with  your  concurrence  and  approval ;  and  that  where  I  fail  of  this, 
you  will  give  me  the  credit  of  honest  conviction,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principal. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  ) 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  October  1, 1872.  j 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  September  30th,  1872. 
Males  —  Residence. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Adkins,  Charles  Augustus. . .  New  York   New  York. 

Adner,  Frederick   Antwerp    Jefferson. 

Andrews,  Albert  J   Kaleigh   Wake,  N.  C. 

Austin,  Eli   Elmira   Chemung. 

Ayres,  Charles  A   New  York   New  York. 

Ballin,  Albert   New  York   New  York. 

Balsam,  Ernest    New  York   New  York. 

Barry,  Edmund   New  York   New  York. 

Barber,  Ward   Pittsfield   Otsego. 

Barton,  Clarence  E   New  Rochelle  ....  Westchester. 

Bauer,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Baxter,  Charles  II   Avoca    Steuben. 

Baylor,  Jesse   Washington   Warren,  N.  J. 

Benson,  William  K   Hume   Allegany. 

Bentley,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Bergquist,  Victor  Axtel   Jamestown   Chautauqua. 

Blackburn,  Charles   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Blanchard,  Isaac  A. . ,   Charlestown   Essex,  Mass. 

Bodine;  Charles  Y   Wallkill   Orange. 

Bonney,  Albert  F   Hamilton   Madison. 

Brennan,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Brennan,  Patrick   New  York   New  York. 

Brede,  Louis   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Peter   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A   Kirkland   Oneida. 

Brown,  Frederick  T   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Brown,  Martin    New  York   New  York. 

Brown,  Nye   Clay   Onondaga. 

Buck,  Martin  D   Java   Wyoming. 

Burke,  John    Troy   Rensselaer. 

Burns,  Charles   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Burns,  James   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Butler,  John  R   New  York   New  York. 

Cain,  John   LTtica   Oneida. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Card,  Charles  E   Lebanon   Madison. 

Carmichael,  Wilson   Stuy  vesant   Columbia. 

Carruthers,  James   Waddington   St.  Lawrence. 

Cary,  Ebenezer   Italy   Yates. 

Caton,  James  II   Highland   Ulster. 

Childs,  Waldo  C   Albany   Albany 

Clackett,  Henry  M   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Clair,  Melvin  E   Andover    Allegany. 

Clark,  Bernard   New  York   New  York. 

Clough,  Frederick   Seneca    Ontario. 

Cooper,  Charles   Bochester    Monroe. 

Cooper,  James  H   Bulaski   Oswego. 

Coleman,  William   Niagara   Niagara. 

Connor,  George   St.  Johnsville   Montgomery. 

Counihen,  Michael   New  York   New  York. 

Craft,  Charles   Union  Yale   Dutchess. 

Craven,  Charles   Buffalo   Erie. 

Crorken,  Francis   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Cruikshank,  George  W   New  York   New  York. 

Cunningham,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Davis,  Ellsworth   Marlborough   Ulster. 

Davis,  Daniel  J   Milton   Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry   Kingston   Ulster. 

Dickson,  Daniel   Middletown   Delaware. 

Decker,  George  Henry   Bed  Hook   Dutchess. 

Delory,  Cornelius   New  York   New  York. 

Devoe,  Albert  J   New  York   New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Doane,  Charles  Sumner   Scottsville   Monroe. 

Doane,  James  Barclay   Scottsville   Monroe. 

Dobbs,  John  Henry   Cornwall   Orange. 

Donelly,  John  F   New  York   New  York. 

Donelly,  Joseph  H   New  York   New  York. 

Donohue,  James  P   New  York   New  York. 

Doran,  James  E   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Douglas,  Banald   New  York   New  York. 

Dovale,  Josias  M   Cnracoa   West  Indies. 

Drennan,  Ki chard   New  York   New  York. 

Dunlap,  Edward   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Dunn,  Ulysses  Grant   Clayville    Oneida. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Duryee,  Nelson   Warrensburgh  ....  Warren. 

Eckhard,  George  F   Utica   Oneida. 

Eckert,  Frederick   New  York   New  York. 

Eckhartd,  Adolphus   New  York   New  York. 

Eddy,  Jonathan  H   Harmony   Chatauqua. 

Edmonston,  Charles   Cornwall   Orange. 

Ehle,  Eugene   Minden   Montgomery. 

Eltrich,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Emmons,  Alfred   New  York   New  York. 

Emmons,  William  A   Millstone   Somerset,  N.  J. 

Esselstine,  Frank   Watertown   Jefferson. 

Field,  Stephen  F   Fabius   Onondaga. 

Fisher,  George  T   Dunkirk    Chautauqua. 

Fogerty,  Sylvester   Flushing   Queens. 

Forthman,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Fox,  David   New  York   New  York. 

Friend,  Julius   New  York   New  York. 

Frigheit,  Lewis  ,. Le  Roy   Genesee. 

Gallagher,  Thomas   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Getsinger,  Taylor  J   Buffalo   Erie. 

Gibbs,  Willie  S   Sodus   Wayne. 

Gilder,  Richard   New  York   New  York. 

Goodell,  Ransom  A   Alabama  Genesee. 

Goodison,  Thomas   Sweden   Monroe. 

Goldvogel,  Alexander   New  York   New  York. 

Gordon,  Washington  A   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Gough,  Patrick   Riga   Monroe. 

Griffin,  Fred   Schroeppel   Oswego. 

Graham,  Charles  E   De  Ruyter   Madison. 

Gross,  George  Washington  . .  Clarkstown   Washington. 

Grubear,  George   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Guggenheimer,  Albert   New  York   New  York. 

Hadden,  Henry   New  York  . .    New  York. 

Hahn,  Maximilian   Rome   Oneida. 

Hall,  Joseph  H   New  York   New  York. 

Hallicy,  Edward  J   Flushing   Queens. 

Hankinson,  Adolphus   Freehold   Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Hanneman,  Julius   New  York  ...          New  York. 

Hanneman,  Morris   New  York   New  York. 

Harrison,  John   Brooklyn  ....  ....  Kings. 
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Hawler,  Charles   Y^yoming   Wyoming. 

Hayes,  James   New  York   New  York. 

Heller,  Edwin  D   Musconetcong   Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Heller,  Henry  A   Musconetcong   Hunterdon,  N.  J- 

Henry,  David  T   Lebanon   Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Herbst,  Valentine   New  York   New  York. 

Herman,  John   Hume   Allegany. 

Herrick,  Eichard   Farmersville   Cattaraugus. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hewitt,  Fred.  William   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Heydon,  Thomas  M   New  York   New  York. 

Hoffman,  Frederick   New  York   New  York. 

Holland,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Horle,  Francis   New  York   New  York. 

Hotaling,  Oscar  N   New  Scotland  ....  Albany. 

Hotchkin,  Oscar  P   Bockland   Sullivan. 

Hotten,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Howard,  Sidney  H   Aurora   Erie. 

Howell,  Wallace  F   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Howell,  William  L   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Hunt,  George  Selden   New  York   New  York. 

Hunt,  John  S  ,   Blooming  Grove  . .  Orange. 

Hyland,  Matthias   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Ingham,  Charles   Bochester   Monroe. 

Innis,  Edward   New  York   New  York. 

Innis,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Irwin,  Matthew  J   Wawarsing   Ulster. 

Jackson,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Jones,  James   Seneca  Falls   Seneca. 

Jones,  Park  Stewart   Addison   Steuben. 

Jourdan,  Frank   New  York.   New  York. 

Kelder,  Eli   Wawarsing   Ulster. 

Kelley,  Patrick   J ersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Kennedy,  John   Macedon    Wayne. 

Ketcham,  Elbert  C   Huntington   Suffolk. 

King,  Frederick  H   Elmira   Chemung. 

Kinney,  Webster   Wright   Schoharie. 

Kinsella,  Eichard  A   New  York   New  York. 

Knowlton,  John  J.  M   New  York   New  York. 

Koffman,  Abbev    New  York   New  York. 
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Koffman,  Lewis   New  York   New  York. 

Koffman,  Samuel   New  York   is  ew  York. 

Kohen,  Theodore   New  York   New  York. 

Kriebal,  George   Utiea   Oneida. 

Lang,  Julius  F   New  York   New  York. 

Lashbrooks,  Charles  L   Macomb   St.  Lawrence. 

Lawlor,  Joseph  .  Greenbush   Rensselaer. 

Lawton,  Charles   Great  Valley   Cattaraugus. 

Lawton,  Charles  W  West  Hoosick  ....  Rensselaer. 

Leonard,  John  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Leonard,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Lennon,  John  W   Olive   Ulster. 

Lesch,  John   Dunkirk    Chautauqua. 

Letts,  Charles   Salina   Onondaga. 

Levin  ess,  George  E   Pelham   Westchester. 

Lever,  Joseph  Daniel   Ilion   Herkimer. 

Lounsbury,  John  A   West  Farms   Westchester. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F   New  York   New  York. 

Mages,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Magill,  William  B   New  York   New  York. 

Maher,  James   N.  Hampton  June,  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Mahoney,  Daniel   New  York   New  York. 

Mahrlein,  Theodore   New  York   New  York. 

Malkmus,  Charles   New  York   New  York. 

Mann,  Chester  Q   New  York   New  York. 

Martin,  Joseph  S   Rush    Monroe. 

Mathers,  George  S   New  York   New  York. 

Matteson,  John  F   Farnham   Erie. 

McBride,  Daniel   Brooklyn   Kings. 

McCormick,  Martin   New  York   New  York. 

McFaul,  Michael   New  York   New  York. 

McGann,  Edward   New  York   New  York. 

McGrath,  James  A  Liberty   Sullivan. 

McLaughlin,  John   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Miller,  Adam  H   Syracuse    Onondaga. 

Miller,  Henry   West  Gilboa   Schoharie. 

Mitchell,  Homer   Summit   Schoharie. 

Morgan,  George  C   Hartland   Niagara. 

Mornhinway,  John  R  Mount  Vernon  . . .  Westchester. 

Mullen,  Thomas   Hudson   Columbia. 
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Mooney,  John   West  Farms   Westchester. 

Murphy,  John  M   New  York   New  Fork. 

Myers,  William   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Nash,  James   Lenox   Madison. 

Neiser,  August   New  Fork   New  Fork. 

Newton,  Charles  D   Owego   Tioga. 

Noble,  Gifford  J   Clinton    Dutchess. 

O'Neil,  James   Whitehall   Washington. 

Oney,  David  M   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Ormsby,  Edward  E   East  Chester   Westchester. 

Palm,  Edward   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Palmer,  Wesley  Wilbur   Chateaugay   Franklin. 

Penrose,  Frank  T   Paterson    Passaic,  ST.  J. 

Penrose,  Joseph  H.   Paterson    Passaic,  N.  J. 

Pezara,  Abraham   New  Fork   New  Fork. 

Pezara,  George   New  Fork   New  Fork. 

Piano,  George,  Jr   West  Point   Orange. 

Pierce,  James  T   Malone   Orange. 

Porter,  George  S   Liberty    Sullivan. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr   Hudson   Columbia. 

Quick,  Frank  B   Melrose   Westchester. 

Quinn,  Thomas   New  Fork   New  Fork. 

Rapp,  John   New  Fork   New  Fork. 

Rascol,  Emanuel   New  Fork  New  Fork. 

Reibentantz,  Jacob   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Reilly,  William  J   New  Fork   New  Fork. 

Reininger,  Adolph   New  Fork   New  Fork. 

Rice,  Elias  Weed   Buffalo   Erie. 

Rine,  William   Hampton  June. . . .  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Risley,  Charles  E   Hamilton   Madison. 

Robinson,  Francis  E   Connewango   Cattaraugus. 

Schenck,  Walter   Flushing   Kings. 

Scott,  Wm.  Henry   New  Fork   New  Fork. 

Schouten,  George  W   Hannibal   Oswego. 

Schwarz,  Charles   New  Fork   New  Fork. 

Semple,  Henry   L'tica   Oneida. 

Shants,  John  E   Sand  Lake   Rensselaer. 

Shannon,  William   Watervliet   Albany. 

Sharts,  Herman  H   Athens   Greene. 

Shattuck,  Charles   Cohocton   Steuben. 
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Schell,  Menzo   Wright   Schoharie. 

Shelton,  Jas.  D   New  York   New  York. 

Shenney,  Michael   Hudson   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Sherbert,  Franklin   Brighton    Monroe. 

Sherwood,  Eichard  C   Albany    Albany. 

Shoaf,  George  Anton   Denver   Colorado. 

Silvernail,  Jesse   Poughkeepsie   Dutchess. 

Simpson,  James   Hornellsville   Steuben. 

Sinclair,  Stephen   New  York   New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  H  .*. . .  New  York   New  York. 

Slattery,  John   Ballston   Saratoga. 

Slatery,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F   Wallkill   Orange. 

Smith,  Elmer  E   French  Creek   Chautauqua. 

Smith,  Henry   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Smith,  John   Stapleton   Richmond. 

Smith,  John  R   New  York   New  York. 

Smith,  Martin   Canton   St.  Lawrence. 

Smith,  Patrick   Stapleton   Richmond. 

Smith,  Russell   Reading   Schuyler. 

Spencer,  Harvey  D   Peterborough  ....  Madison. 

Stearns,  Willie  A   Orwell   Oswego. 

Stengele,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Stewart,  Thomas  R   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Stillwell,  Wilbur  D   New  York   New  York. 

Stocking,  Charles  E   Castile   Wyoming. 

Storms,  William   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Stowell,  Charles   Buffalo  . .    Erie. 

Streiner,  Frederick   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Sullivan,  Dennis   Haverstraw   Rockland. 

Sullivan,  Michael   Newburgh   Orange. 

Tamplin,  Patrick   New  York   New  York. 

Tantum,  Charles  A   Allentown   Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Tatro,  Roger   Cohoes   Albany. 

Taylor,  Clarence  E   Pitcher   Chenango. 

Thomas,  Arthur  L   Catskill   Greene. 

Tillman,  Fred   New  York   New  York. 

Tullock,  Allen   Duanesburgh   Schenectady. 

Turo,  Charles   West  Monroe   Oswego. 

Vallely,  John   New  York   New  York. 
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Van  Ness,  George  H.  W         Newark   Essex,  1ST.  J. 

Van  Nort,  John   Islip   Suffolk. 

Yan  Wyck,  Abraham   Stephentown   Rensselaer. 

Vickj  Charles   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Yolker,  Augustus  E  Buffalo   Erie. 

Yoorhees,  Louis  T   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Yroman,  Eugene   Middleburgh   Schoharie. 

Wake,  Estlie  E   Sodus   Wayne. 

Walker,  William   Elmira   Chemung. 

Warne,  John  B   Broadway   Warren,  N.  J. 

Watts,  William  A   Coxsackie   Greene. 

Webster,  Clarence  E   Buffalo   Erie. 

Welch,  Richard   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Welsh,  John    Waterford   Saratoga. 

West,  Eugene   Spring  water   Livingston. 

White,  William  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Whittle,  Frank   Hoosick   Rensselaer. 

Wilkin,  Julius   Flushing   Queens. 

Willetts,  David   N.  Hempstead ....  Queens. 

Willetts,  William  H   N.  Hempstead   Queens. 

♦ 

Females  —  Residence. 

Austin,  Almeda  M   Watertown   Jefferson. 

Barker,  Linda  F   Southport   Chenango. 

Barrager,  Mary  L   Hancock   Delaware. 

Barry,  Eliza  A   Palmyra   Wayne. 

Barry,  Maggie  T   Palmyra   Wayne. 

Batz,  Eva   New  York   New  York. 

Bauer,  Margaretta   New  York   New  York. 

Baumann,  Margaret   West  Farms   Westchester 

Bennett,  Margaret  Thorn ....  Geneva   Ontario. 

Berley,  Augusta   New  York  ...   New  York. 

Bins,  Catharine   Schoharie   Schoharie. 

Bogert,  Cornelia   CapeYincent   Jefferson. 

Bonnell,  Ella  M   Oswego   Oswego. 

Boughton,  Jane   New  York   New  York. 

Brearley,  Ellen  J   Trenton   Mercer,  N.J. 

Brown,  Ellen   New  York   New  York. 

Brown,  Martha  A   Kirkland    Oneida. 

Browne,  Mattie  A   Rockland   Sullivan. 
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Bryan,  Annie  C   Bound  Brook   Somerset,  N.  J. 

Burrell,  Ida  W   New  York   New  York. 

Caffrey,  Delia   New  York   New  York. 

Calhoun,  Eliza   New  York   New  York. 

Cannon,  Ella   New  York   New  York. 

Clackett,  Eliza  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Clum,  Louisa   Ghent   Columbia. 

Conklin,  Ann   Yorktown   Westchester. 

Cobane,  Anna   New  York   New  York. 

Conner,  Catherine   St.  Johnsville   Montgomery. 

Conly,  Catharine   Hunterdon. 

Connor,  Hannah  M   New  York   New  York. 

Conover,  Isabella   New  Brunswick . . .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Conover,  Lydia   New  Brunswick . . .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth   Pulaski   Oswego. 

Croak,  Maria   "Watervliet   Albany. 

Cummins,  Yiola    Vienna   Waia'en,  N.  J. 

Dates,  Nellie   Hector   Schuyler. 

Davis,  Eva  A   Tompkins   Delaware. 

Davis,  Laura   Elmira   Chemung. 

De  Willeger,  Isabella   New  York   New  York. 

!  Dezendorf,  Emily  L   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Dickinson,  Alice  M   Ellisburgh   Jefferson. 

Dicks,  Sarah  L   Monsey    Bockland. 

Doenges,  Frederika   Mount  Yernon ....  Westchester. 

Douer,  Christina   New  York   New  York. 

Dowen,  Mary  A   Castleton    Richmond. 

Doyle,  Margaret   New  York  . . '.   New  York. 

Dugan,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Dulong,  Elizabeth   Elizabeth  City   Union,  N.  J". 

Eckert,  Sarah  L   New  York   New  York. 

Edmonston,  Sarah  S    Cornwall   Orange. 

Emanuel,  Sarah  F   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Evans,  Mary   Elmira   Chemung. 

Engel,  Elizabeth   NewTork   New  York. 

Evans,  Susanna   Whitestown   Oneida, 

Faragher,  Isabella   Rochester   Monroe. 

Finn,  Eliza  Jane   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Sarah   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

i  Finn,  Mary.   Orange    Essex,  N.  J. 

[Assem.  No.  26.]  4 
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Fisher.  Anna   Newstead   Erie. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B   Dunkirk    Chautauqua. 

Frevberg,  Lena   Poughkeepsie  ....  Dutchess. 

Fritz.  Mary   Dunkirk    Chautauqua. 

Fuller,  Laura   Pomfret   Chautauqua. 

George,  Elizabeth   Brighton   Monroe. 

Gesberger,  Lena   New  York   New  York. 

Glockman,  Augusta   New  York   New  York. 

Gloyne,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Good,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Goodman,  Josephine   DeWittville   Chautauqua. 

Gorton,  Cora   Brookfield   Madison. 

Gould,  Annie  L   Troy   Eensselaer. 

Graves,  Matilda  J   Gouvemeur   St.  Lawrence. 

Gray.  Leonora  C   New  York   New  York. 

Gregg,  Sarah  M   Castile   Wyoming. 

Guillan,  Olive  C   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Gutsel,  Adeline  M   New  York   New  York. 

Gunning,  Caroline   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hagadorn,  Mary  E   Bath   Steuben. 

Hallock,  Elizabeth  M  Durham   Greene. 

Harrigan,  Mary  A   Northampton   Fulton. 

Hastings,  Grace  Hall   Buffalo   Erie. 

Hazard,  Mary  M   Buffalo   Erie. 

Heaton,  Catharine  A   German  Flats   Herkimer. 

Henry,  Hanatha   Coche-cton   Sullivan. 

Herbst,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 

Highfleld,  Margaret  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hildreth,  Adeline  K   Sag  Harbor   Suffolk. 

Hodder,  Elizabeth  A   Johnstown   Fulton. 

Hofman,  Mary   Pamapo   Pockland. 

Horton,  Eva   Wallkill   Orange. 

Houghtaling,  Margaret  A  .  . .  Albany    Albany. 

Hull.  Elizabeth  J   Minisink   Orange. 

Hults,  Caroline  ,          South  Brunswick.  .  Middlesex,  N. 

Ives,  Helen  M   Troy   Eensselaer. 

Jacobs,  Ella  J  .   Huntington   Suffolk. 

Johnson,  Dora   Lodi   Seneca. 

Jones,  Florence  Hattie   New  York   New  York. 

Jordan,  Emma   Champlain   Clinton. 
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Joubert,  Josephine   Champion   Jefferson. 

Kalaher,  Bridget   New  York   New  York. 

Kelly,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Kelly,  Eosanna   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kennedy,  Ann   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Letitia   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Kentfield,  Emma  E   GouYerneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Kessler,  Josephine   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kevitt,  Hannah   Passaic   Passaic,  N.  J. 

King,  Mary  E   Albany    Albany. 

Kinney,  Catharine  M   Wright    Schoharie. 

Klune,  Adelaide  M   New  York   New  York. 

Kneer,  Maria   New  York   New  York. 

Knifley,  Johanna   Glenville   Schenectady. 

Kugler,  Annie  C   Ramapo   Rockland. 

Lang,  Josephine   New-  York   New  York. 

Lawton,  Cornelia   Great  Yalley   Chemung. 

Leghorn,  Isabella   Newburgh   Orange. 

Levy,  Eliza   New  York   New  York. 

Lewis,  Anna  E   Syracuse    Onondaga. 

Ludwig,  Emilia   New  York   New  York. 

Mahoney,  Julia   New  York   New.  York. 

Maulick,  Louisa  R   New  York   New  York. 

Mather,  Clara  B   Utica   Oneida. 

Maxwell,  Martha   Troy   Rensselaer. 

McClurg,  Edna   Richmond   Ontario. 

McCready,  Addie  L   Canandaigua   Ontario. 

McCue,  Bridget   New  York   New  York. 

Mcllvaine,  Rachel   New  York   New  York. 

McKeough,  Margaret  ,  Mooers   Clinton. 

Miller,  Alice  L   Manlius   Onondaga. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L   Watertown   Jefferson. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 

Munch,  Frederika   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Myers,  Jane   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Neddy,  Lucy   Indian  Reservation,  Onondaga. 

Niver,  Mary  E   Fishkill   Dutchess. 

Noble,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 
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Noe,  Sarah  Jane   Rahway   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Odell,  Lueka   New  York   New  York. 

Owens,  Jane  F   Hampton   "Washington. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E   White  Plains   "Westchester. 

Penrose,  Elizabeth   Patterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Pepper,  Mary    North  Hudson   Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha   New  York   New  York. 

Post,  Clara   Passaic   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Price,  Honora   Port  Richmond. . .  Richmond. 

Quinn,  Margaret  ...........  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Rahm,  Emma   New  York   New  York. 

Randall,  Ella  J ........ .          Amherst    Erie. 

Reed,  Emma  Vedmore   Stapleton   Richmond. 

Reid,  Cornelia  A   Key  "West.   Florida. 

Reilley,  Mary  A.   Montgomery   Orange. 

Rey craft,  Avis   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Reis,  Amelia   New  "York   New  York. 

Rodgers,  Kate  New  York   New  York. 

Ritter,  Jennie  M   Ley  den    Lewis. 

Rogers,  Eugenia   New  York   New  York.  * 

Rogers,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Roe,  Harriet  J   "Wawayanda    Orange. 

Rosch,  Clara  E   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Rose,  Elnora . ,   Lloyd   Ulster. 

Ruger,  Anna   New  York   New  York. 

Sands,  Ida   New  York   New  York.  * 

Sayles,  Amanda   Pharsalia   Chenango. 

Schafer,  Barbara   Mount  Yernon  .  . .  "Westchester. 

Schanck,  Mary  A   Freehold   Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Searle,  Charlotte   "Williamsburgh  . . .  Kings. 

Seaver,  Annette   Buffalo   Erie. 

Semple,  Mary   Utica   Oneida. 

Shute,  Kate  C   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Sitterly,  "Winnif red   Guilderland   Albany. 

Skelly,  Mary   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Skye,  Isabella   "West  Eaton   Madison. 

Souine,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Smith,  Elnora   New  York   New  York. 

Smith,  Margaret  E   Reading   Schuyler. 

Stephens,  Florence  A   Bloomingburgh  . .  Sullivan. 
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Stein,  Sarah   New  York   New  York. 

Stevens,  Cynthia   Hannibal   Oswego. 

Stiles,  Peninah  A   Binghamton   Broome. 

Streiner,  Catherine   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Strauss,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Streiner,  Elizabeth   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Stuart,  Isabella   New  York   New  York. 

Stubner,  Frances   New  York   New  York. 

Sturmwald,  Sarah   New  York   New  York. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E   Eichmond   Ontario. 

Swertman,  Christina   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Taylor,  Alice   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Terry,  Emma   New  York   New  York. 

Thomas,  Ettie  M   Parish ville   St.  Lawrence. 

Tharp,  Mary  E   Montana    Warren,  N.  J. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L   Sidney   Delaware. 

Turner,  Minnie  L   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Yaupel,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Vincent,  Emma   Harrison    Hudson,  N.  J. 

Yogel,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Vogelsang,  Charity  B   Albany   Albany. 

Vollbrecht,  Dora   New  York   New  York. 

Waetge,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Waldron,  Lucy  Ann   Paris    Oneida. 

Way,  Theodora  V   Caneadea   Allegany. 

Wenner,  Bawendt   Hempstead   Queens. 

Whalen,  Annie   New  York   New  York. 

Whalen,  Julia  A   China   Wyoming. 

White,  Maggie   Little  Falls   Herkimer. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H   New  York   New  York. 

Whittaker,  Annie  J   New  York   New  York. 

Whittleton,  Cora  E   Eidgeway   Orleans. 

Williams,  Jane   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Winant,  Ann   Eye    Westchester. 

Witt,  Barbara   New  York   New  York. 

Woods,  Florence   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Woodworth,  Sarah  E. . .  Williamsburgh   Kings. 
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Who  left  the  Institution  in  the  year  1871-72. 
Males  —  Residence. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Ball,  Hiram  L   Cicero    Onondaga. 

Beckett,  Wm.  H   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Bednartz,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Bell,  Milton   Hackettstown  ....  Warren,  N.  J. 

Besaac,  John   Hudson   Columbia. 

Blood,  William  H   Elmira   Chemung. 

Boyce,  Holmes  Wesley   Matte  wan    Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Bond,  William  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Burrucker,  George  New  York   New  York. 

Brewer,  Samuel  E   Mount  Vernon  . . .  Westchester. 

Canlon,  John   Havana   Schuyler. 

Carroll,  William   New  York  New  York. 

Cheeseman,  Marsena  E   Sardinia   Erie. 

Cogswell,  Marion   Marion   Wayne. 

Cottman,  John  C   New  York   New  York. 

Davoue,  Henry  Scott   New  York   New  York. 

Belong,  George  N   Parishville   St.  Lawrence. 

Dempsey,  Farrell   Albany    Albany. 

Dinehart,  Zaccheus   Amboy   Oswego. 

Dodge,  Albert  A   Buffalo   Erie. 

Doenges,  Frederick   Mount  Yernon  . . .  Westchester. 

Farley,  George   New  York   New  York. 

Frey,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Frost,  Edwin  F   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Fry,  William  De  Groot   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Gillett,  Lyman  Otis   Lafargeville   Jefferson. 

Godfrey,  Thomas   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Head,  Wilson  M   Madison   Madison. 

Hebing,  William   Rochester    Monroe. 

Hogan,  Jas.,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Hogan,  John   New  York  New  York. 

Johnston,  Win.  F   Richmond   Virginia. 

Jones,  William  G   New  York   New  York. 

Kane,  James   Amboy    Middlesex,  N.  J, 

Klingman,  Francis   New  York   New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Koller,  Karl  G.  F   New  York   New  York. 

Kowald,  August   Buffalo   Erie. 

Maerhofer,  Chas   New  York   New  York. 

Maloney,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Manahan,  John   Syracuse    Onondaga. 

Matthews,  Eugene   New  York   New  York. 

McCaffrey,  Michael   Brooklyn   Kings. 

McClelland,  S.  W   New  York   New  York. 

McGrath,  Eoger   Eidgeway   Orleans. 

Milbier,  Adam   Syracuse    Onondaga. 

Munger,  Koscoe  S   Salisbury   Herkimer. 

Newby,  John  A   Greenport   Suffolk. 

Newkirk,  Spencer   Goshen    Orange. 

O'Brien,  Charles   New  York   New  York. 

Pettit,  James   New  York   New  York. 

Powell,  Henry  K. . . :   New  York   New  York. 

Reynolds,  Geo.  L    New  York   New  York. 

Schloss,  Solomon   New  York   New  York, 

Shaw,  Edwin   Sodus   Wayne. 

Shughrue,  Cornelius   New  York   New  York. 

Siegmann,  Jacob  J  Rome  . . .  t   Oneida. 

Smith,  Charles  A   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Smith,  Geo.  W   Ossian    Livingston. 

Stafford,  Willie   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Taylor,  Guerdon  B   Yates   Orleans. 

Thompson,  Frank  B   Boundbrook    Somerset,  N. 

Upham,  Chas.  O   Water  town    Jefferson. 

Van  Orden,  Jno   Paterson    Passaic,  N.  J. 

Walters,  George  '  New  York   New  York. 

Whalen,  Michael   China   Wyoming. 

Wheeler,  Jas.  C   New  York   New  York. 

Witschief,  Geo.  H   New  York   New  York. 

Woolever,  Orville  F   Hounsfield   Jefferson. 

Females  —  Residence. 

Bamberger,  Caroline   New  York   New  York. 

Bousfield,  Eleanor  H   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Crowley,  Margaret.   New  York   New  York. 

Decker,  Georgie   Montgomery   Orange. 

Flannery,  Margaret  J   New  York   New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Freeman,  Matilda  J   Burlington   Burlington,  N.  J. 

Hagadorn,  Caroline  Y   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Higgins,  Julia  M   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Holly,  Mary  C   Middletown   Orange. 

Leach,  Jane  P   New  York   New  York. 

Lightliart,  Alice  M   Canastota   Madison. 

Mahoney,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

McCue,  Harriet   Alexandria   Jefferson. 

Moore,  Isabella  C   New  York   New  York. 

Mountain,  Eliza   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Nelson,  Olive  M   Bombay   Franklin. 

O'Hare,  Alice   New  York   New  York. 

Peabody,  Mary  D   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Pearl,  Mary  C   Nashville   Tennessee. 

Pfiestef,  Pia   New  York   New  York. 

Pickard,  Alvira  «   Ellery    Chautauqua. 

Pay,  Martha  J   New  York   New  York. 

Ehinehart,  Mary  E   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Seaton,  Matilda   Clay   Onondaga. 

Smith,  Julia   Buffalo   Erie. 

Spencer,  Emma     New  York   New  York. 

Sprague,  Ella   New  York   New  York. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth   Chestertown   Warren. 

Yan  Arsdale,  Emma  A   New  Brunswick . . .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Willis,  Ellen   Pompey   Onondaga. 

Wissinger,  Margaret   Clarkstown   Rockland. 

Woodward,  Louisa  A   Constantia   Oswego. 


Recapitulation. 

Number  embraced  in  the  last  catalogue,  Septem 

ber  30,  1871   

Admitted  during  the  year   39       36  75 


Males.    Females.  Total. 

30,  1  323      211  534 


Whole  number  within  the  year   362     247  609 

Left  the  institution  within  the  vear   68       32  100 


Actual  number  September  30,  1872 


294     215  509 
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Of  the  foregoing  number,  there  are  supported : 

By  the  State  of  New  York   329 

By  the  counties   131 

By  the  State  of  New  Jersey   33 

By  their  parents  and  guardians   14 

By  the  Frizzell  fund   1 

]No  provision  yet  made   1 

509 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen.  —  The  departments  of  the  institution  intrusted  to  my 
supervision  have  been  highly  prospered  during  the  entire  year. 

Under  the  instructions  of  the  executive  committee,  several  import- 
ant improvements  and  repairs  have  been  made : 

1.  The  transiently  built  steps  and  platform  at  the  front  entrance 
to  the  main  building  have  been  removed,  and,  in  view  of  carrying 
out  the  original  plan  of  the  architect,  a  veranda  has  been  erected  in 
their  place,  extending  across  the  central  projection  (sixty-five  feet)  of 
the  main  building,  which  gives  its  exterior  a  more  finished  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  securing  advantages  in  ventilation  and  convenience. 

2.  The  demands  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  family  having 
outgrown  the  laundry  accommodations,  an  extension  of  thirty-three 
feet  by  fifty-eight  feet,  and  two  stories,  has  been  added  to  the  laun- 
dry, and  a  more  modernly  constructed  drying  apparatus  and  other 
fixtures  introduced  therein.  The  second  story  provides  much-needed 
lodging  room  for  the  laundresses,  while  the  lower  floor  will  be  used 
mainly  as  a  laundry,  by  which  the  rooms  now  used  for  that  purpose, 
under  the  school-house,  will  be  vacated  and  appropriated  to  such  other 
necessary  uses  as  will  not  be  attended  with  improper  ventilation  into 
the  class-rooms,  a  serious  objection  hitherto  experienced. 

3.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  heretofore  in  the  circula- 
tion of  steam  through  the  coils,  and  its  proper  distribution  in  remote 
parts  of  the  establishment ;  and  much  expense  has  been  incurred  at 
various  times  therefor  in  remedial  experiments.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  house  were  grievously  deficient 
in  heating  surface.  In  view  of  correcting  these  defects,  during  vaca- 
tion the  steam -traps  and  return-pipes  were  rearranged,  and  the  latter 
increased,  and  considerable  additional  heating  surface  placed  where 
most  needed.  With  proper  attention,  the  expenditure  incurred  there- 
for will,  we  trust,  be  amply  justified  by  future  experience. 

4.  The  two  large  cylindrical  tanks  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
main  building  the  early  part  of  1871,  with  coil  of  pipe  and  furnace 
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I  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  warm  water  for  bathing,  proved 
I  absolutely  inadequate  and  impracticable.    These  tanks  were  therefore 
i  removed  to  the  boiler-house  and  so  arranged  as  to  utilize  the  exhaust 
;  steam  from  the  engine  and  pumps,  by  which  an  abundance  of  hot 
water  has  been  constantly  provided,  not  only  for  bathing,  but  for 
daily  general  use  in  the  house,  and  also  for  the  steam  boilers  in  sum- 
mer, instead  of  cold,  as  formerly,  resulting  in  considerable  saving  of 
<  coal  and  of  very  great  convenience. 

5.  The  water-pipes,  from  the  terminus  of  the  new  four-inch  Croton, 
j  near  the  boiler-house,  extending  near  400  feet  through  the  court 

intermediate  to  the  main  and  school  building,  to  the  south-eastern  or 
girls'  wing,  from  which  the  numerous  ramifications  through  the 
j  establishment  received  their  supply,  becoming  partially  closed  by 
rust  from  use  since  the  institution  was  located  on  its  present  site, 
have  been  rerhoved,  and  four-inch  pipes  substituted  therefor,  with 
two  fire  hydrants  attached  at  suitable  points  for  use  in  the  event  of 
emergencies. 

6.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  portions  of  the  old  earthen 
main  sewer  became  obstructed.  On  examination  it  was  found  in  bad 
condition,  which  could  not  be  permanently  remedied  less  than  substi- 
tuting a  new  and  larger  pipe.  Accordingly,  early  in  vacation,  164 
feet  of  the  old  eight-inch  was  removed,  and  one  of  twelve-inch  put 
in  its  place.  The  remainder  of  the  old  sewer,  some  seventy-five  feet, 
was  examined,  and,  finding  it  in  comparative  good  order,  it  was  left 
undisturbed.  Five  brick  traps  were  built  in  connection  with  the 
sewers  to  carry  oft*  surface  water  and  other  uses,  which  will  contribute 
essentially  to  relieve  the  buildings  and  surroundings  of  dampness,  as 
well  as  be  promotive  of  cleanliness. 

7.  Additional  ventilating  arrangements  have  been  constructed  in 
the  culinary  apartments. 

8.  The  steam  coils  used  for  warming  the  chapel,  and  over  which 
air  passes  into  the  chapel  at  all  seasons,  have  been  properly  inclosed 
with  brick  to  prevent  waste  of  steam  and  the  ventilation  of  impure 
air  into  them  and  chapel  from  the  basement,  and  being  the  receptacles 
of  debris. 

9.  The  intermediate  court,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  roads 
in  proximity  to  the  buildings  have  been  covered  with  Hudson  river 
limestone  gravel,  which  gives  them  a  neater  appearance,  and,  when 
well  trodden,  will  furnish  a  pleasanter  and  dryer  surface  in  transition 
seasons. 
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10.  Considerable  labor  lias  been  expended  in  thinning  out  and 
clearing  up  the  forest  intermediate  the  premises  and  river. 

11.  The  dock,  which  had  been  in  a  crumbling  condition  from  the 
influence  of  age,  and  sliding  riverward,  is  now  undergoing  repairs. 

The  general  and  usual  repairs  of  the  buildings,  roofs  and  gutters, 
including  painting  exteriorly  and  interiorly  generally,  kalsomining, 
etc.,  have  received  a  liberal  share  of  attention. 

The  furniture  and  equipments  of  the' institution  generally,  includ- 
ing vehicles,  horses,  office  furniture,  etc.,  have  been  considerably 
increased. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  what  has  been  accomplished  under  your 
instructions  and  cheerful  co-operation,  and  now  under  process  toward 
completion,  and  the  generally  favorable  condition  of  the  material 
affairs  of  the  institution,  the  ensuing  year  will  open  with  increasing 
promise  in  more  pleasing  directions. 

Expenditures. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  compare  favorably  with  the  previous 
year,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  there  has  been  a  larger  average 
of  pupils  in  the  house  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  an  increase  of  employees' 
salaries  and  wages,  and  the  more  important  fact,  that  nearly  or  quite 
two  months  of  the  school  session  of  the  previous  year,  most  of  the 
pupils  were  away  on  account  of  the  epidemic  and  delay  in  completing 
the  school-house,  they  compare  still  more  favorably. 

The  collections  from  the  several  counties,  and  from  individuals, 
have  been  promptly  made  and  paid  over  to  the  treasurer,  -and  the 
large  amount  of  work  in  the  office  has  been  closely  written  up  from 
day  to  day. 

Industrial. 

The  advantage  of  the  increased  accommodations  for  trade  pursuits 
and  industrial  occupations  of  the  pupils,  provided  by  the  erection  of 
the  brick  shop  in  1869,  have  been  more  fully  enjoyed  than  usual  the 
past  year.  Carpenter  and  cabinet  work  seem  best  suited  to  the 
majority  of  the  larger  pupils.  Their  friends  are  anxious,  too,  that 
they  should  learn  these  trades,  and  as  a  general  rule  they  take  to 
them  more  readily  than  either  of  the  other  trades  taught.  At  present 
our  accommodations  for  these  trades  are  much  crowded.  If  they 
could  be  classified,  and  the- second  floor  be  more  or  less  appropriated 
to  the  cabinet  branch,  and  the  tailor's  department  be  transferred  to 
other  apartments,  greater  benefits  would  be  happily  realized. 
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A  small  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  shop  will  soon  be  vacated 
f  desired,  which  can  be  assigned  to  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
;rade  of  printing.  There  are  employed  three  hours  daily  in  the  car- 
penter and  cabinet  shop,  in  the  shoe  and  tailor's  department  and  in 
;he  garden,  a  few  less  than  two  hundred  boys.  The  remainder, 
nostly  small  and  non-intellectual,  as  far  as  practicable,  are  employed 
in  pleasant  weather  in  keeping  the  grounds  in  order.  Much  of  their 
time,  however,  they  are  more  or  less  idle  or  given  to  experimental 
pursuits. 

With  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen  who  are  learning  the  trade  of 
manufacturing  boys'  clothing,  the  girls  devote  three  hours  daily  in 
learning  dressmaking  and  to  do  general  housework. 

Discipline. 

The  good  accomplished  in  so  large  a  family  is  justly  measured  by  the 
discipline  which  prevails  in  it.  Feeling  conscious  of  its  importance, 
we  have  given  our  energies,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  its  maintenance. 

The  indiscriminate  admission  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  is 
of  doubtful  expediency  if  not  of  positive  injury.  By  it  they  lose  the 
life  and  finer  susceptibilities  and  untold  benefits  and  endearments  of 
the  family  relation.  They  are  pushed  forward  rapidly  over  the  period 
of  childhood  to  mature  character,  in  violation  of  the  plainest  laws  of 
healthy  development.  They  are  deprived  of  the  paramount  advan- 
tages of  the  prior  establishment  of  the  habits  of  hearing  and  speak- 
ing persons,  and  receive  the  irremovable  impress  of  exclusive  mutism. 
They  are  deprived  of  the  natural  resources  acquired  by  early  contact 
with  and  knowledge  of  common  things  to  draw  on  as  aids  in  their 
tedious  task  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  letters  and  books.  They 
learn  the  habits  and  practices  of  older  persons  before  nature  has  pre- 
pared them  safely  to  receive  such  knowledge.  They  embarrass  the 
general  discipline,  the  progress  of  the  older,  and  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  institution  in  the  attainment  of  its  noble  objects  and  higher 
grade  of  benefits,  and,  in  the '  end,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  as  far 
advanced,  other  things  being  equal,  as  those  admitted  at  a  later  age. 
The  grade  and  character  of  the  institution  is  thereby  depressed. 

These  comments  are  intended  in  nowise  as  unfavorable  to  placing 
them  in  separate  apartments  or  into  smaller  families,  under  speaking 
md  hearing  women.  They  want  mothers  as  well  as  teachers.  I 
express  these  impressions  from  careful  observation,  and  mainly  from 
the  relations  physiology  holds  to  the  education  of  the  young.  The 
tendency  of  so  large  a  family  of  varying  ages  mingling  together 
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promiscuously,  under  the  same  system  and  regimen,  in  the  pursuit  of 
education  and  proper  training,  is  to  over-stimulate  those  of  tender 
age,  and  consequently  indirectly  weaken  self-reliance  and  check  healthy 
development. 

A  properly  fitted  up  and  equipped  gymnasium  is  a  great  want  of 
the  institution.  It  would  engage  the  pupils  in  the  interim  of  work 
and  rest  and  in  inclement  weather,  and  draw  away  the  noise  and 
tumult  from  in  and  about  the  house. 

Appropriate  pictures  and  mottoes,  hung  upon  the  walls  throughout 
the  house,  would  do  much  to  instruct  and  amuse  them  in  their  unem- 
ployed hours  and  tend  to  refine  their  tastes  and  habits.  The  expense 
thereof  would  be  trifling  compared  with  the  benefits  derived  from 
them. 

Medical. 

Sprain   2 

Intermittent  fever   42 

Injuria   4 

Catarrh  (acute)   18 

Constipation   2 

Contusion   7 

Scrofula   7 

Rheumatism  (acute)   3 

Abscess   6 

Erysipelas  (phlegmonous)   2 

Hemorrhage   1 

Cancrum  oris   1 

Dislocation  elbow   1 

Otitis  (acute)     3 

Typhoid  fever   1 

Phthisis   4 

Periostitis   1 

Ephemeral  fever   2 

Felon  '   1 

Conjunctivitis   4 

Chicken-pox   19 

Glandula   4 

Fracture  forearm   1 

Parotidea  (mumps)   18 

Peritonitis   1 

Indigestion   7 

Bronchitis   9 

Nervous  debility   3 

Nervous  excitability   1 

Pneumonia   6 

Tonsillitis  (acute)   5 

Whooping  cough   2 

Ophthalmitis   2 

Dislocation  of  shoulder   1 
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Ulcers   3 

Hemorrhoids   1 

Laryngitis   5 

Gastric  fever   4 

Ecthyma   1 

Measles   3 

General  debility    3 

Nephritis  (acute)   2 

Hepatic  fever   1 

Incised  wound   1 

Lacerated  wound   1 

Congestive  fever.   1 

Congestion  lungs   1 

Necrosis   1 

Diarrhoea   2 

Inflammatory  croup   2 
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While  many  have  been  sent  to  the  hospital  daily  for  trifling  illness, 
and  by  thus  receiving  early  attention,  few  have  been  detained  more 
than  a  night  or  two.  These  are  not  entered  on  the  records,  and  are 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  list  of  diseases. 

The  sickness  for  the  year,  excepting  in  the  case  of  George  N. 
Delong,  aged  17,  has  been  in  results  comparatively  unimportant. 
George  came  into  the  hospital  just  before  the  close  of  the  term,  the 
last  week  in  June,  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  similar  to 
attacks  which  he  had  previously  experienced.  His  disease  soon 
assumed  a  grave  character,  which,  with  short  intervals  of  remission, 
increased  in  severity  until  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  July,  when  he 
expired  without  a  struggle  or  apparent  suffering.  Post  mortem 
revealed,  in  confirmation  of  diagnosis,  congestion  of  the  brain,  super- 
induced by  pre-existing  disease,  and  excited  by  the  intense  heat  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed.  He  was  an  unusually  well-behaved 
boy,  and  had  thereby  gained  the  affections  of  all  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  him. 

His  father,  a  most  excellent  Christian  man,  was  with  him  the  last 
few  days  of  his  illness,  and  accompanied  his  remains  to  his  home  in 
St.  Lawrence  county  for  burial.  He  feelingly  expressed  his  gratitude 
toward  the  institution  for  its  benefaction,  and  entire  satisfaction  with 
all  that  had  been  done  for  his  son. 

1  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  William 
Frothingham  for  his  professional  services  and  advice  from  time  to 
time. 
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But  two  deaths  have  occurred  among  the  pupils  in  the  institution, 
during  the  term,  one  from  disease  and  one  from  a  fatal  accident  on 
the  railroad  track. 

It  is  with  humble  and  reverent  gratitude  that  we  recognize  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  general  exemp- 
tion from  fatal  sickness,  and  the  high  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
general  health  of  the  pupils. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely, 

S.  D.  BROOKS, 

Superintendent  and  Physician. 


KEPOKT  ON  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  FOR 

JUNE,  1872. 

Submitted  by  Dr.  Peet. 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  annual  examination  of 
the  classes  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1871-72,  have  the  honor 
to  report : 

That  they  gave  to  the  duty  assigned  to  them  four  working  days, 
viz.,  from  Thursday,  20th,  to  Monday,  24th  of  June,  inclusive. 

As  there  are  in  the  institution  more  than  500  pupils,  arranged  in 
thirty  classes,  it  was  necessary  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
should  divide  their  labors,  and  have  the  assistance  of  some  other  well 
qualified  gentlemen,  in  order  that  each  of  the  thirty  classes  should 
have  a  thorough  examination. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  examined,  during  the  four  days, 
nine  classes  personally,  including  five  in  the  Primary,  two  in  the 
Intermediate,  and  two  in  the  Senior  Department.  Other  members 
of  the  committee,  aided  by  the  principal  and  two  of  the  professors, 
conducted  the  examination  of  the  other  classes,  reporting  the  results 
to  the  committee  through  its  chairman.  A  special  examiner,  Rev. 
Edward  W.  Gilman,  was  obtained  for  the  High  Class. 

The  schedule  of  the  classes  hereunto  annexed,  furnished  to  the 
committee  by  the  principal,  shows  for  each  class  the  name  of  the 
teacher,  the  standing  of  the  class,  and  the  number  of  pupils. 
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TEACHERS. 


Primary  Department. 

Henry  D.  Reaves  

Rowland  B.  Loyd  

Charles  S.  Newell,  Jr  

Annie  Wager  

Wm.  E.  Clarke  

Bessie  Fitzhugh  

Jeremiah  W.  Conklin  

Luann  C.  Rice  

Mary  Howell  

Chas.  W.  Van  Tassel  

Stephen  W.  Fitch  

Intermediate  Department. 

Alphonso  Johnson  

Josephine  L.  Ensign  

Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage  

Albert  P.  Knight  

Charles  W.  Van  Tassel  

Weston  Jenkins,  A.  M  

Fort  Lewis  Seliney   

Kate  Blauvelt  

Isabella  H.  Ransom  

Senior  Department. 

Henry  Winter  Syle,  B.  A  

Francis  D.  Clarke  

Isabel  Van  De water  

Thomas  H.  Jewell   

John  R.  Burnet  


Department  or  Articulation. 

Prof.  B.  Englesman,  assisted  by 

Miss  C.  Ransom  

Jane  T.  Meigs  

Hattie  E.  Hamilton  

Collegiate  Department, 

Profs.  Cooke,  Syle,  Jenkins  and  F. 

D.  Clarke   

Prof.  O.  D.  Cooke  and  Miss  Ida 

Montgomery  


Years. 


2  years  

2  years  

2  years  

2  years  

1  year  6  months 

1  year  

1  year  

1  year  

9  months  

3  months  

2  months  . 

5  years  

5  years   

5  years  

4  years  

4  years  

4  years  

3  years  

3  years  

3  years  

8  years  

7  years   

7  years  

6  years  

6  years   


6  mo.  to  6  years. 
5  mo.  to  5  yeans. 
8  mo.  to  8  years. 


Various. 


Number. 


|  Males.  J 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

|  Females. 

* 

o 
Eh 

10 

10 

20 

10 

9 

19 

10 

10 

20 

9 

10 

19 

13 

7 

20 

13 

7 

20 

13 

8 

21 

13 

8 

21 

15 

15 

14 

14 

5 

ik 

17 

4 

ii 

15 

18 

4 

22 

16 

4 

20 

7 

8 

15 

7 

8 

15 

11 

9 

20 

10 

9 

20 

7 

6 

13 

7 

5 

12 

5 

4 

9 

2 

.  3 

5 

13 

9 

22 

13 

8 

21 

9 

7 

16 

9 

6 

15 

14 

6 

20 

13 

5 

18 

14 

6 

20 

14 

5 

19 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

ii 

21 

9 

ii 

20 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

20 

13 

8 

21 

12 

7 

19 

11 

10 

21 

11 

8 

19 

14 

8 

22 

11 

7 

18 

15 

8 

23 

13 

8 

21 

8 

12 

20 

8 

8 

16 

11 

4 

15 

9 

3 

12 

12 

5 

17 

11 

5 

16 

15 

14 

29 

15 

14 

29 

12 

4 

16 

12 

3 

15 

5 

7 

12 

5 

6 

11 

21 

10 

31 

20 

8 

28 

Present  at 
Examinat'n. 


Of  the  thirty  teachers  (not  including  the  principal)  now  connected 
with  the  institution,  eighteen  are  deaf-mutes  or  semi -mutes,  of  whom 
five  are  ladies.  Of  the  twelve  speaking  teachers,  seven  are  ladies, 
making  twelve  lady  teachers  out  of  thirty. 

Of  the  eighteen  deaf  teachers,  all  but  two  or  three  are  graduates 
of  our  institution,  most  of  them  of  our  High  Class,  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  value  of  that  class ;  to  which  we  add,  that  about  as  many  more 
graduates  of  that  class  are  teaching  their  deaf-mute  brethren  and  sis- 
ters in  other  institutions. 
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Classification. 

The  standing  of  a  class,  as  the  committee  were  informed,  is  gov- 
erned rather  by  the  attainments  of  the  class  than  by  the  actual  time 
the  individual  pupils  have  been  under  instruction.  Still,  for  the  bet- 
ter portion  of  the  pupils  of  each  year,  the  "  standing  "  of  the  class 
really  shows  the  time  of  instruction ;  but  in  many  of  the  classes  there 
are  pupils  who  have  been  in  the  institution  a  shorter  or  longer  time 
than  that  given  as  the  standing  of  the  class. 

The  examination  was  begun  with  the  Primary  Department,  embrac- 
ing the  eleven  classes  whose  standing  was  two  years  or  less.  These 
classes  comprised,  as  is  shown  by  the  schedule,  192  pupils,  of  whom  180 
were  present  at  the  examination.  The  larger  portion  of  these  were 
little  children  from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  up  to  ten,  twelve  or  thir- 
teen.   There  were,  however,  some  of  more  advanced  age. 

The  Intermediate  Department  embraced  the  classes  whose  standing 
is  from  three  to  live  years.  These  classes  are  nine  in  number,  three 
of  each  year,  and  comprise  171  pupils,  of  whom  160  were  present. 

The  Senior  Department  comprehended  the  classes  of  six,  seven  and 
eight  years.  These  were  five  in  number,  and  counted  ninety-seven 
pupils,  of  whom  eighty-three  were  present. 

The  Articulation  Department  embraced  three  classes  of  various 
standing,  and  equally  various  in  age  and  capacity,  in  all  fifty-seven 
pupils,  of  whom  were  present  fifty-four. 

The  Collegiate  department,  embraced  the  High  Class  and  the  Sup- 
plemental Class,  which  were  examined  together ;  the  whole  number 
on  the  rolls  of  these  two  classes  being  thirty-one,  of  whom  were  pre- 
sent twenty-eight ;  males  twenty,  females  eight. 

The  total  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  thirty  classes,  it  thus  appears, 
was  548,  and  the  number  present  at  the  examination  505,  of  whom 
were  males  309,  females  196. 

In  such  a  large  number  of  deaf-mutes,  a  number  much  larger  than 
was  ever  brought  together  in  any  other  institution  in  the  world,  there 
is,  of  course,  a  great  diversity  of  character  and  capacity.  The  insti- 
tution never  rejects  applicants  who  are  at  all  capable  of  instruction, 
however  dull  they  may  be ;  and  hence  there  are  usually  among  its 
pupils,  as  among  all  other  promiscuous  gatherings  of  deaf-mutes,  a  pro- 
portion of  cases  affording  a  very  feeble  hope  of  proficiency  in  the  dif- 
ficult study  of  written  language.  There  are  occasionally  some  whom, 
after  patient  trial,  we  are  obliged  to  send  away  as  incapable  of  benefit 
from  the  most  skillful  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  teacher ;  and 
from  this  hopeless  condition  the  mental  powers  of  the  children  brought 
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to  us  vary  in  many  degrees,  up  to  those  whose  success  in  mastering 
studies  so  difficult  to  persons  laboring  under  their  privation,  is  as  mar- 
velous as  it  is  gratifying. 

It  will  hence  be  understood  that  there  are,  among  the  pupils  of 
every  year,  some  whose  progress  is  slower,  and  others  whose  advance 
in  all  their  studies  is  more  rapid  than  the  average.  As  the  number 
of  admissions  for  several  years  past  has  averaged  over  seventy,  in  one 
or  two  years  exceeding  one  hundred,  the  principal  is  thus  enabled  to 
classify  the  pupils  at  the  beginning,  according  to  docility  and  appa- 
rent capacity.  And,  as  each  class  advances,  those  who  from  dullness, 
indolence  or  necessary  absence  are  left  much  behind,  drop  into  a  lower 
class,  their  place  being  supplied  sometimes  by  promotions,  as  a  reward 
for  diligence  and  proficiency,  from  the  class  next  below,  and  some- 
times by  those  left  behind  in  the  class  next  above.  In  this  way  a 
uniformity  of  attainment  is  secured  which  greatly  lightens  the  labor 
of  the  teacher.  This  uniformity  of  capacity  and  attainment  also  acts 
as  a  spur  to  the  indolent  members  of  the  class,  none  being  so  inferior 
that  they  cannot  with  a  little  effort  keep  up  with  their  class. 

The  classification  would  be  much  easier  if  our  pupils  generally 
entered  at  nearly  the  same  age.  A  considerable  number,  especially 
from  remote  parts  of  the  county,  are  kept  at  home  till  they  reach  the 
regular  age  of  admission  for  State  pupils  (twelve  years),  in  some  cases 
to  even  a  later  age.  Others,  especially  from  the  cities,  are  sent  as 
county  pupils  as  early  as  the  age  of  six  or  seven  ;  and  from  that  at  all 
ages  up  to  the  State  limit.  The  greater  number  now  enter  at  eight 
to  twelve  years.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  child  of  six  or  seven 
(capacity  and  other  circumstances  being  equal)  is  less  capable  of  study 
and  continuous  attention  than  one  of  eleven  or  twelve.  Hence  a 
double  classification  becomes  necessary  at  the  beginning,  according  to 
age  and  according  to  capacity. 

There  is  yet  a  third  element  to  be  taken  into  account  in  classifying 
the  new  arrivals.  While  the  greater  number  are  deaf  from  birth,  or 
from  such  an  early  age  that  they  retain  no  knowledge  of  language, 
beyond  a  few  childish  utterances,  there  are  some  who  learned  to 
speak  fluently,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  read  and  write  before  losing 
their  hearing.  These,  with  a  few  who  are  only  partially  deaf,  are 
placed  in  the  Articulation  Department. 

For  the  true  deaf-mute  our  language,  in  its  written  form,  is  both  the 
most  important  and  the  most  difficult  subject  of  study.  In  fact,  for 
many  centuries  the  deaf  from  birth,  or  from  such  an  early  age  as  to 
have  lost  the  ability  to  speak  intelligibly,  were  held  to  be  utterly 
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incapable  of  learning  to  read  and  write.  As  writing  represents 
speech,  it  seemed  to  the  wisest  men  of  ancient  times  manifestly 
impossible  that  those  for  whom  speech  had  no  existence  should 
understand  writing.  And  even  now,  after  all  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  processes  of  instruction  by  men  of  eminent 
ability  during  three  centuries,  this  instruction  of  a  true  deaf-mute  in 
the  forms  and  idioms  of  language  is  still  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
intellectual  undertakings.  Nor  should  this  be  surprising  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  deaf-mutes  must  remember  words  by  their  written 
or  printed  form,  as  we  do  Chinese  characters.  With  us,  the  alpha- 
betical characters  merely  recall  the  spoken  words,  with  which  we 
have  long  been  familiar.  With  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  written  or 
printed  words  must  be  committed  to  memory  letter  by  letter,  wholly 
unaided  by  any  association  with  the  sounds  of  the  words.  Words 
are  thus  a  much  greater  burden  to  the  memory  than  when  learned,  in 
the  natural  mode,  through  the  ear  by  successive  syllables ;  and  espe- 
cially the  right  order  of  words  is  much  less  easily  remembered  when 
it  is  taken  in  only  by  the  eye,  than  when  the  memory  is  aided  by  the 
easy  flow  of  words  in  accent,  cadence  and  rhythm  that  please  the  ear. 

But  the  great  obstacle  to  a  deaf-mute's  rapid  progress  in  language  is 
the  comparative  slowness,  coldness  and  tediousness  of  all  modes  of 
repeating  words  to  the  eye  compared  with  the  ease,  rapidity  and  nat- 
ural life  of  speech  addressed  to  the  ear.  The  deaf-mute  student  thus 
finds  it  difficult  to  avail  himself  of  that  best  of  all  aids  to  the  study 
of  a  language — constant  practice  in  its  use  on  matters  of  daily  >  living 
interest ;  and  especially  the  mode  in  which  children  learn  language, 
by  listening  to  what  is  spoken  around  them  referring  to  actions, 
objects  or  events  present  at  the  time,  has  no  more  existence  for  the 
deaf-mute  than  pictures  have  for  the  blind. 

The  natural  mode  in  which  deaf-mutes  converse  is  by  signs,  and 
when  by  this  mode  of  communication  they  can  converse  with  perfect 
certainty  of  being  mutually  understood,  and  with  a  rapidity  surpass- 
ing that  of  speech  itself,  it  is  only  a  sense  of  the  great  importance  of 
an  ability  to  use  our  language  that  can  induce  them  to  use  with  each 
other  the  tedious  mode  of  writing  or  spelling  sentences,  letter  by 
letter. 

Another  difficulty,  not  less  serious  at  the  beginning,  is  that  our 
deaf-mute  pupils  come  to  us  not  only  ignorant  of  words,  but  destitute 
of  most  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  words.  This,  however,  lessens  and 
nearly  disappears  as  their  instruction  progresses. 

These  remarks  are  offered  to  explain  the  fact  which  those  not  fami- 
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liar  with  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  do  not  easily  compre- 
hend, that  for  the  younger  classes  of  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  the 
studies  must  be  confined  to  lessons  in  language  and  penmanship,  with 
a  mere  beginning  in  arithmetic,  and  some  explanation  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion ;  and  that  the  lessons  in  language  must  be 
of  the  simplest  kind,  going  back  to  the  very  first  elements  of  speech, 
the  noun,  the  adjective  and  the  simplest  tenses  of  the  verb,  with  their 
most  indispensable  adjuncts,  and  no  more.  Even  the  most  simple 
and  elementary  of  children's  books  present  multitudinous  phrases  and 
sentences  too  complicated  and  idiomatic  and  expressing  ideas  too  ele- 
vated for  the  use  of  a  class  of  deaf-mute  beginners.  As  they  must 
begin  with  the  simplest  elements  both  of  language  and  thought,  books 
specially  prepared  for  their  use  become  necessary  ;  and  as  they  learn 
words  slowly,  but  understand  pantomime  readily,  and  acquire  the  sign 
dialect  in  use  around  them  readily  and  spontaneously,  it  is  on  this 
natural  pantomime  and  cultivated  language  of  signs  that  the  teacher 
must  depend  for  the  explanation  of  his  lessons,  and  especially  as  a 
means  of  moral  culture  and  of  religious  instruction. 

Primary  Department. 

In  the  Primary  Department  were  found  children  of  varied  ages, 
from  six  or  seven  to  fifteen,  and  even  more.  Many  of  these  appeared 
very  bright  and  promising ;  quick  to  understand,  eager  to  learn,  and 
happy  in  their  mental  acquisitions,  and  in  the  power  of  social  and 
intellectual  enjoyment  which,  for  the  first  time,  opens  to  them  in  the 
society  of  the  institution.  Others  appear  comparatively  dull  and 
unpromising ;  but  even  these  have  become  able  to  converse  in  the 
sign-dialect  of  the  institution,  not  only  on  all  necessary  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  daily  wants,  duties  and  little  adventures,  but,  also, 
to  understand  explanations  in  signs  of  the  letters  they  receive  from 
their  anxious  friends  at  their  distant  homes. 

The  studies  of  this  department  are :  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons, 
a  volume  of  about  300  pages  (16mo.),  which  has  been  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  text-book  for  the  younger  classes  in  this  and 
many  other  institutions  for  deaf-mutes;  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons; 
exercises  in  writing  sentences,  descriptions,  very  simple  narratives, 
and  short  letters  to  their  friends ;  penmanship;  and  a  beginning  in 
addition  and  subtraction. 

Of  the  eleven  classes  in  this  department  those  lowest  in  the  classifi- 
3ation  embraced  some  pupils  who  had  been  under  instruction  but  a 

>  ery  short  time,  and  some  whose  progress  had  been  retarded  by  sick- 
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ness,  or  by  natural  slowness  and  dullness.  The  lowest  class  had 
barely  learned  to  write  a  few  names  of  familiar  objects.  The  next, 
one  of  three  months'  standing,  could  connect  these  names  with  adjec- 
tives of  color,  as  "A  black  hat,"  "A  yellow  chair,"  and  could  use 
intelligently  a  few  verbs  in  the  imperative,  and  in  the  past  indicative, 
e.  g.,  "Bring  a  book,"  "James  brought  a  book."  They  could  also 
write  their  own  names,  residences  and  ages. 

The  classes  of  one  year's  standing  had  gone  about  half  through  the 
volume  of  Elementary  Lessons,  and  had  acquired  some  facility  in  the 
use  of  the  simpler  forms  of  language.  Their  handwriting  was,  for 
the  most  part,  remarkably  good  for  the  short  time  they  had  been  under 
instruction.  Most  of  them  could  write  numbers  to  the  hundreds,  both 
in  letters  and  figures,  and  had  had  some  practice  in  simple  addition. 

They  had  also  made  a  beginning  in  the  important  branch  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  committing  to  memory  as  a  Sabbath  task,  the  first 
few  lessons  of  the  little  volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  already  men- 
tioned. These  lessons  set  forth  in  short  and  simple  sentences  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God,  and  the  duties  we  owe  to  God  and 
each  other. 

The  classes  of  two  years'  standing  had  finished  the  Elementary,  and 
had  made  a  beginning  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Third  Part,  which 
relates,  in  very  simple  language,  the  Progress  of  Man  from  infancy  to 
old  age,  introducing  a  great  number  of  household  words  and  phrases. 
The  brighter  portion  of  these  children  had  not  only  made  great 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  through  their  own  language  of  signs,  show- 
ing in  that  language  a  considerable  range  of  ideas,  and  an  ability  to 
receive  and  communicate  any  familiar  facts  and  items  of  news  ;  but 
could  also  express  many  of  those  facts  in  simple  sentences  with  a  good 
degree  of  correctness.  They  could  answer  in  writing  such  questions 
as  these: 

Who  gave  you  that  book  ? 

Can  you  swim  ? 

Which  do  you  like  best,  grapes  or  oranges  ? 
Have  you  ever  been  to  the  Central  park  ? 
Can  men  hide  from  God  ? 
Can  a  man  make  a  bird  ? 
Have  you  a  soul  ? 
Have  animals  souls  ? 

In  arithmetic  the  classes  of  two  years  had  been  practiced  in  addi 
tion  and  subtraction,  in  which  they  showed  gratifying  readiness  an 
correctness. 
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Intermediate  Department. 

Of  the  nine  classes  of  the  Intermediate  Department,  three  had  a 
standing  of  three  years,  three  of  four  years,  and  three  of  five  years, 
ranked  according  to  attainments ;  some,  who  either  began  very 
young,  or  had  fallen  behind  from  various  causes,  having  been  in  the 
institution  a  longer  time. 

Those  of  three  years,  having  finished  and  reviewed  the  Elementary 
Lessons,  hacf  committed  to  memory  the  History  of  Man  in  Peet's 
Third  Part  of  the  Course  of  Instruction  ;*  and  one  class  had  advanced 
to  the  chapter  on  the  comparison  of  adjectives.  In  arithmetic  all  had 
been  practiced  in  addition  and  subtraction.  In  the  Scripture  Lessons 
most  had  advanced  in  the  second  or  historical  part  from  Adam  to 
Jacob. 

The  classes  of  the  fourth  year  had  advanced  in  the  Third  Part 
through  the  chapter  in  the  History  of  Animals,  which  gives,  in  very 
simple  language,  specially  adapted  to  deaf-mute  pupils,  traits  of  ani- 
mals in  general,  and  sketches  of  all  the  best  known  and  most  useful 
or  interesting  animals,  from  the  elephant  to  the  worm,  illustrated  by 
about  180  cuts.  In  the  Scripture  Lessons  they  had  made  various  pro- 
gress; one  class  only  from  Adam  to  Saul,  while  another  had  gone 
through  the  little  book  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour. 
In  arithmetic,  these  classes  had  advanced  to  division.  In  geography, 
they  had  made  a  beginning,  chiefly  by  learning  the  names,  situations 
and  capitals  of  the  States  on  wall  maps. 

The  classes  of  five  years  had  gone  through  the  Third  Part,  or 
nearly  so,  adding  to  the  studies  of  the  previous  year  the  chapter  on 
the  development  of  the  verb,  in  which  the  more  difficult  moods  and 
tenses,  not  embraced  in  the  Elementary  Lessons,  are  introduced ;  and 
an  exposition  is  given  of  that  form  of  the  verb  so  difficult  for  deaf- 
mutes,  the  use  of  the  past  inflections  of  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive 
and  potential  moods  to  denote  present  or  future  time  when  an  ability, 
inclination  or  possibility  is  expressed  to  do  what  is  not  done,  or  will 
not  be  done ;  or  when  a  supposition  is  made  contrary  to  the  fact,  for 
the  sake  of  stating  that  ability,  inclination  or  possibility. 

In  all  these -studies  the  committee  found  evidence  of  faithful  teach- 
ing, aAd  of  progress  during  the  year. 

Senior  Department. 
The  five  classes  of  the  Senior  Department,  embracing,  with  the 
exceptions  and  qualifications  already  referred  to,  those  pupils  who  had 

*  The  Second  Part  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
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been  in  school  from  six  to  eight  years,  were  found  to  have  made  pro- 
portional advances  in  all  studies. 

As  the  limits,  to  which  the  comittee  have  restricted  themselves,  do 
not  admit  of  speaking  of  each  class  in  detail,  they  will  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  two  which  were  examined  by  the  chairman  per- 
sonally, the  fifth  and  the  first,  adding,  that  those  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  examined  the  other  classes  of  this  department,  the  fourth, 
third  and  second,  found  results  creditable  alike  to  the  faithfulness  of 
the  teacher  and  to  the  capacity  and  diligence  of  the  pupils. 

The  fifth  class  of  this  department  had  a  standing  of  six  years,  and 
this  was  the  actual  time  most  of  its  members  had  been  in  school.  One 
had  been  a  longer  and  three  or  four  a  shorter  time. 

The  chapter  (IV)  of  the  "  Third  Part,"  embracing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  verb,  had  been  the  principal  text-book  of  their  studies  in 
language  during  the  year.  The  teacher  had,  however,  supplemented 
it  with  lessons  on  some  forms  of  speech  not  embraced  in  the  "  Third 
Part,"  such  as  the  relative  pronoun,  and  a  number  of  phrases  embrac- 
ing abstract  nouns. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  more  difficult  forms  of  the  verb 
was  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which,  when  told,  for  instance,  to 
give  examples  on  the  subjunctive  mood,  they  wrote,  as  the  impromptu 
expression  of  their  own  ideas  and  fancies,  such  sentences  as  the  follow- 
ing, copied  verbatim  from  their  slates : 

"If  I  had  enough  money  I  would  buy  a  handsome  book  and  a 
pretty  doll,  and  give  them  to  my  little  cousin." 

"  If  I  had  time  enough  I  would  go  to  the  city." 

"  If  I  had  money  enough  I  would  travel  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Europe." 

"  If  I  were  in  Asia,  I  would  bring  you  many  spices  and  much  tea." 
On  the  passive  verb,  they  gave  such  impromptu  examples  as  these  : 
"  A  mouse  was  drowned  in  a  pan  of  milk  which  was  on  the  shelf." 
"  I  was  hurt  by  falling  from  a  tree." 

Of  course,  all  did  not  write  as  correctly  as  the  above.  Such  sen- 
tences as  the  following  were  occasionally  seen : 

"  The  lightning  was  struck  by  the  institution." 

It  is  only  by  long  practice  and  abundant  repetition  that  deaj-mutes 
can  learn  to  use  such  forms  of  language  with  unvarying  correctness. 

While  the  larger  part  of  this  class  appeared  bright  and  intelligent, 
and  had  rewarded  the  faithful  assiduity  of  their  teacher  by  their  pro- 
gress in  language  and  knowledge,  there  were  in  this  class,  as  in  most 
others,  a  few  pupils  who,  while  quite  intelligent  and  able  to  convey 
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their  ideas  clearly  in  their  own  language  of  signs,  showed  a  discour- 
aging degree  of  difficulty  in  remembering  the  forms  and  idioms  of  the 
English  language.  These  will  probably  never  be  able  to  use  our  lan- 
guage except  in  asking  and  answering  simple  questions,  and  will  have 
to  rely  mainly  on  their  own  language  of  gestures,  aided  by  single 
words  and  a  collection  of  familiar  phrases,  for  their  means  of  social 
intercourse.  Even  these,  however,  have  received  incalculable  benefit 
from  their  residence  at  the  institution,  as  compared  with  the  benighted 
condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute.  The  knowledge  they  have 
here  acquired  of  history  and  geography ;  of  number,  weight  and  mea- 
sure ;  of  nature  and  art ;  of  human  and  divine  law ;  of  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel,  will  greatly  promote  their  comfort  and  happiness  in 
this  life,  and  smooth  the  passage  to  that  better  world  where  the  deaf 
shall  hear  and  the  dumb  shall  speak. 

The  other  studies  of  this  and  the  other  classes  in  this  department 
have  been  arithmetic,  geography  and  history.  This  class  had  advanced 
in  arithmetic  to  interest,  fractions,  the  rule  of  three  and  partnership.  In 
history  they  had  studied  a  brief  manuscript  abridgment  of  Peet's 
History  of  the  United  States,  prepared  for  them  by  their  teacher. 
Their  Sabbath  lessons  had  been  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  a 
review  of  the  historical  part  of  the  Scripture  Lessons.  They  had  been 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  write  letters  to  their  friends  once  a  week, 
that  being  considered  one  of  the  best  means  of  improvement  in 
written  language.  The  teacher  had  given  them  almost  daily  items 
of  news  from  the  daily  papers,  especially  the  headings  of  paragraphs, 
with  the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  taste  for  reading  by  making  them 
familiar  with  the  newspaper  style. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  the  better  portion  of  the  pupils  of  seven 
and  eight  years'  standing.  This  being  a  class  of  selected  pupils,  exhi- 
bited more  uniformity  of  attainment,  as  well  as  greater  proficiency  in 
knowledge,  than  the  other  classes  of  this  department.  This  class  was 
an  object  of  special  interest  to  the  examiner,  in  that  most  of  its  mem- 
bers had  now  finished  the  regular  course  of  eight  years,  allowed  them 
by  the  just  liberality  of  the  State,  and,  except  the  few  who  might  be 
judged  worthy  of  appointment  to  the  High  Class,  must  now  go  forth 
into  the  world  to  win  their  own  way,  and  exemplify  the  benefits  of 
education  for  deaf-mutes. 

It  was  evident  that  the  teacher  had  been  diligent  and  skillful  in  his 
vocation,  and  his  programme  of  studies  appeared  to  have  been  judi- 
ciously planned  and  well  carried  out.    It  embraced : 

1.  Selections  from  the  Bible,  as  Sabbath  lessons,  the  ten  command- 
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inents,  with  illustrations  from  other  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  that 
portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  which  embraces  the  narrative  from 
the  Last  Supper  to  the  Ascension. 

2.  The  English  Language,  selections  from  Parts  II  and  III  of 
Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  with  particular  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  verb ;  constant  exercises  in  original  composition  and  in 
the  use  of  idiomatic  phrases ;  reading  exercises  in  Dickens'  Child's 
History  of  England. 

3.  Geography,  Guyot's  Introduction  and  Intermediate. 

4.  History  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this, 
as  in  the  other  classes,  lessons  in  geography  and  history  have  to  be, 
except  for  the  semi-mutes,  interpreted  and  illustrated  by  signs.  They 
thus  serve  for  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  language  as  well  as 
for  enlarging  their  stores  of  knowledge. 

5.  Arithmetic,  practice  in  fractions,  decimals,  per  centage,  interest 
and  compound  numbers,  with  Felter's  "  Practical  Arithmetic." 

6.  Book-keeping;  practice  in  single  entry;  principles  of  double 
entry ;  bills,  receipts  and  other  business  forms. 

7.  Penmanship,  Spencerian  system,  Nos.  7,  8  and  9. 

These  three  last  branches  are  of  special,  importance  to  enable  the 
deaf-mute  to  keep  his  own  accounts  neatly  and  clearly,  and  see  for 
himself  to  the  correctness  of  the  business  papers  which  he  signs,  or 
which  are  offered  to  him. 

On  all  these  subjects  the  results  of  the  examination  were  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  zeal  and  ability  of  the  teacher  had  evidently  been  sec- 
onded by  diligence  and  talent  in  his  pupils.  These  pupils,  we  were 
happy  to  see,  would  be  able,  on  entering  the  world,  to  read  books  and 
newspapers  with  interest  and  enjoyment ;  to  transact  business  under- 
standing!^ in  writing ;  to  aid  others  in  writing  and  copying  letters  or 
documents  and  keeping  accounts ;  to  share,  by  means  of  writing  and 
the  manual  alphabet,  in  the  social  enjoyment  of  educated  and  refined 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  to  receive  in  writing  the  exhortations  and 
consolations  of  Christian  friends.  And  also  they  had  here  acquired 
a  manual  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  of  a  trade,  which  would' 
give  them  the  means  of  living  in  comfort. 

Articulation  Department. 
In  the  three  classes  of  the  Articulation  Department,  embracing 
rather  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  pupils,  were  placed  those  who  were 
judged  most  capable  of  profiting  by  this  method  of  instruction,  those  | 
to  wit,  who  had  already  learned  language  through  the  ear,  or  whosr 
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deafness  was  of  that  degree  which,  while  it  made  them  incapable  of 
learning  in  common  schools,  still  permitted  them  to  hear  words 
spoken  in  a  loud  tone  close  to  the  ear.  To  these  were  added  a  few 
gifted  with  uncommon  quickness  of  perception,  who  were  judged 
capable  of  being  taught  to  speak  intelligibly  by  the  eye  alone.  Of 
this  greatest  triumph  of  the  teacher  of  articulation  for  deaf-mutes,  the 
committee  saw  one  or  two  bright  examples. 

With  only  three  classes,  of  course  the  classification  according  to 
attainments  could  not  be  very  thorough ;  but  as  most  of  the  articula- 
ting pupils  had  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  our  language  before 
they  became  deaf,  being  thus,  in  that  very  important  point,  as  fai 
advanced  when  they  came  to  school  as  the  true  deaf-mutes  are  aftei 
several  years  of  diligent  instruction,  this  classification  is  of  much  less 
importance  in  this  department. 

After  witnessing  the  splendid  examples  of  progress  in  knowledge 
and  literature  presented  by  some  semi-mutes,  it  was  rather  of  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  committee  to  find  that  quite  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  articulation  pupils  were  dull  and  slow  in  their  studies. 
While  they  read  on  the  lips  of  their  teacher  with  tolerable  facility  and 
spoke  more  or  less  distinctly,  it  may  be  doubted  if  these  dull  ones 
will  find  their  attainments  in  these  respects  of  much  value,  except 
with  those  daily  accustomed  to  converse  with  them. 

For  the  more  bright  and  intelligent  pupils  in  this  department,  the 
zealous  labors  of  their  teachers  will  have  a  better  reward.  Many  of 
these  read  on  the  lips  with  surprising  facility,  as  well  when  the 
teacher  merely  made  the  motions  of  the  vocal  organs  without  speak- 
ing as  when  actually  speaking  aloud ;  and  some  of  them  spoke  in  a 
manner  so  natural  and  intelligible  that  the  auditor  would  hardly  sus- 
pect that  they  were  deaf.  One  boy,  though  of  a  rather  unpromising 
appearance,  repeated  the  ninety-first  psalm  with  surprising  distinct- 
ness. 

In  arithmetic  and  other  studies  these  classes  generally  made  good 
proficiency.  Two  or  three  of  the  best  were  judged  to  be  qualified 
for  the  High  Class.  Several  showed  that  taste  for,  and  enjoyment 
in,  reading  which  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  better  portion  of 
semi-mutes. 

Collegiate  Department. 
For  the  examination  of  the  two  divisions  of  this  department,  the 
High  Class  and  the  Supplemental  Class,  the  committee  were  fortunate 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  the  Eev.  Edward  W.  Gilman,  secretary 
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of  the  American  Bible  Society,  a  gentleman  of  rare  qualifications  for 
such  an  examination.  Mr.  Gilman  devoted  to  this  labor  of  benevo- 
lence the  whole  of  Saturday,  June  22d.  His  report  is  annexed,  with- 
out comment,  as  it  needs  none. 

Closing  Exercises. 

The  school  having  closed  for  the  term  on  Tuesday,  at  one  p.  m., 
the  closing  exercises  were  held  in  the  chapel  on  Wednesday,  June 
26th.  These  were  of  two  kinds  :  the  distribution  of  badges  in  the 
morning,  and  the  public  exhibition  in  the  afternoon. 

A  weekly  record  is  kept  of  the  conduct  of  each  pupil  in  the  intel- 
lectual department,  that  is,  of  his  diligence  in  study  and  behavior  in 
school,  and  a  similar  record  of  his  conduct  in  the  domestic  depart- 
ment. A  week  of  good  conduct  in  each  department  counts  one;  and 
any  serious  neglect  of  study,  breach  of  rules,  or  offense  against  good 
order  and  morality  is  visited  by  a  number  of  black  marks  proportioned 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Every  Saturday  those  who  have  incur- 
red black  marks  during  the  week  have  a  penance  assigned,  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  confinement  while  their  schoolmates 
are  at  play,  and  the  studying  of  set  tasks.  The  number  of  black 
marks  is  also  deducted  from  their  number  of  weeks  of  good  conduct. 

There  being  forty-two  weeks  in  the  term,  that  is  the  highest  num- 
ber of  badges  (or  good  marks)  attainable  in  either  department.  From 
this  point,  rarely  attained  by  school  children  full  of  animal  spirits, 
the  record  varies  down  to  that  point  where  all  the  good  marks  disap- 
pear. Of  these  last,  also,  we  are  happy  to  say,  there  were  compara- 
tively few. 

Badges  had  been  provided  composed  of  ribbons  of  different  colors, 
marking  the  different  grades  of  good  conduct,  as  shown  by  the  record 
at  the  close  of  the  term,  printed  with  appropriate  legends ;  and  the 
distribution  of  these  constituted  the  morning  ceremony  of  this  day. 
By  arrangement  with  the  principal,  Dr.  Brooks,  the  superintendent, 
assumed  the  duty  of  distribution.  The  principle  adopted  for  the  dis- 
tribution was  that  if  a  pupil  ranked  lower  in  one  department  than  in 
the  other,  he  should  only  receive  the  badge  corresponding  to  the 
lower  rank. 

The  afternoon  exercises,  taking  the  form  of  a  public  exhibition, 
were  witnessed  by  a  numerous  and  intelligent  assemblage  of  friends 
of  the  institution  and  parents  and  relatives  of  pupils- 
Most  of  the  guests  left  the  city  by  the  Yonkers  train  at  1.45,  which, 
by  special  favor,  stopped  at  the  institution  grounds.    A  train  also 
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stopped  at  six  p.  m.  to  carry  them  back..  A  bountiful  lunch,  was  pro- 
vided by  the  superintendent ;  and  after  the  board  of  directors  had 
held  a  meeting  to  pass  upon  the  recommendations  of  this  committee, 
in  the  matter  of  the  reappointment  of  pupils  and  of  awarding  diplo- 
mas, medals  and  prizes  for  scholarship,  the  principal  opened  the 
closing  exercises  in  the  chapel. 

As  the  time  did  not  admit  of  showing  the  first  processes  of  instruc- 
tion, and  their  results  in  the  progress  of  one  or  more  of  the  classes  of 
beginners,  the  pupils  of  the  High  Class  were  at  once  called  up,  to 
exemplify  on  the  large  slates  with  crayons  to  what  degree  of  intel- 
lectual culture  deaf-mutes  are  capable  of  attaining.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  reproduce  any  of  these  impromptu  exercises,  as  the  report  of 
Mr.  Gilman  embraces  a  number  of  the  exercises  of  this  class.  We 
are  tempted,  however,  to  mention  that  one  of  the  exercises  on  this 
occasion  was  a  discussion  by  six  members  of  the  class,  of  six  famous 
characters  in  history,  proposed  by  as  many  gentlemen  in  the  audience. 

While  these  young  men  wTere  writing,  Albert  Guggenheimer,  a 
born  deaf-mute,  of  the  Articulation  Department,  delivered  a  spoken 
address;  and  W.  G.  Jones  treated  the  assembly  to  highly  graphic 
illustrations  of  the  sign-language.  Other  examples  of  the  grace  and 
power  of  expression  of  this  language  were  given  by  two  of  the  deaf- 
mute  young  ladies,  who  recited,  one,  the  beautiful  little  poem  of  O. 
W.  Holmes,  64  The  Voiceless,"  anci  the  other,  a  poem  of  Alice  Carey. 

A  lad  of  the  Articulation  Department,  who  had  lost  his  hearing  at 
the  age  of  seven,  was  called  forward,  and  showed  a  remarkable  faci- 
lity in  carrying  on  a  conversation  orally,  speaking  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness, and  reading  on  the  lips  with  surprising  readiness  and  accuracy. 

An  interesting  incident  was  the  presence  of  Dr.  Gillett,  principal 
of  the  Illinois  institution,  who  stated  that  he  had  that  morning  been 
present  at  the  commencement  of  Columbia  College,  in  this  city,  at 
which  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  the  principal;  an 
announcement  which  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the 
pupils. 

The  following  valedictory  address  was  delivered  in  the  sign-lan- 
guage by  George  Farley,  of  New  York  city,  the  best  graduating  pupil 
of  the  High  Class,  simultaneously  with  the  reading  from  his  manu- 
script by  the  principal. 

Valedictory. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Mathematics  has  not  a  foot  to  stand  upon 
which  is  not  purely  metaphysical ;"  and  to  one  acquainted  with  the 
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science,  the  truth  of  that  saying  is  self-evident.  Most  of  the  great 
men  that  have  lived,  or  that  now  live,  have  not  disdained  to  profit  by 
the  study  of  this  science.  Napoleon,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Frencli 
armies,  subdued  nation  after  nation,  was  all  his  life  a  zealous  student 
of  mathematics.  It  was  the  subject  of  his  midnight  studies,  and  the 
element  of  all  his  unsurpassed  success. 

Barrow,  whom  Charles  II  called  an  unfair  preacher  because  he  so 
exhausted  his  subjects  as  to  leave  nothing  for  others,  was  a  mathema- 
tician, second  only  to  Newton.  There  are  few,  if  any,  names  in 
medicine  greater  than  Boerhaave.  He  was  so  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  mathematical  learning  that  he  pursued  mathematical  studies 
with  assiduity  while  at  the  university,  and,  in  later  life,  with  still 
greater  industry.  One  of  England's  greatest  lawyers  always  carried 
a  copy  of  Euclid  in  his  pocket,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  was  the 
best  book  on  logic,  and,  therefore,  the  best  adapted  to  his  profession 
that  he  had  ever  seen. 

Fulton  studied  mathematics  at  Paris,  and,  by  the  aid  of  this  science, 
built  his  steamboat;  and  Eli  Whitney,  whose  invention  has  done 
much  toward  increasing  the  annual  resources  of  this  country,  was  a 
student  of  mathematics. 

The  practical  applications  of  its  principles  are  various  and  useful. 
The  whole  country  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  railroads ;  canals 
have  been  constructed  here  and  there ;  and  rivers  crossed  by  bridges ; 
yet,  before  the  work  of  construction  was  begun,  before  a  spade  was 
put  into  the  ground,  the  whole  work  was  planned  by  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments constructed  upon  mathematical  principles,  used  by  men  well 
versed  in  the  science. 

The  steam-ship  that  plows  the  mighty  deep,  the  instruments  by 
which  she  is  safely  guided  in  her  course,  and  the  charts  which  tell  her 
to  give  a  wide  berth  to  certain  dangerous  places,  have  all  been  con- 
structed on  mathematical  principles.  Mathematics  are  used  in  the 
construction  of  various  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  temperature 
of  the  weather,  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere ;  in  the  construction  of  the  various  forms  of  machinery 
by  which  time  and  labor  are  economized. 

By  the  aid  of  mathematical  principles  the  boundaries  of  farms  are 
fixed,  lands  divided  into  required  portions,  maps  of  different  countries 
are  made,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  find  out  the  location  of  any 
place  we  wish. 

During  the  past  term  the  study  of  mathematics  has  been  greatly 
encouraged,  and  rivalry  has  already  manifested  itself  among  the 
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pupils.  This  lias  been  stimulated  by  the  introduction  of  surveying 
instruments.  The  good  that  this  will  do  in  the  future  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  bid  adieu  to  our  alma 
mater,  and  enter  the  world's  busy,  ceaseless  throng.  Soon  we  must 
level  the  instrument  for  the  last  time,  take  one  more  look  through 
the  telescope,  and  then  part  with  it,  perhaps  forever. 

Honorable  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors :  When  we  first 
came  here,  we  thought  that  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  was  all  we  had 
to  do.  With  the  knowledge  that  we  have  acquired  while  within 
these  walls,  we  now  know  we  have  other  and  nobler  aims  to  pursue. 
It  is  owing  to  your  kindness  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  acquire 
such  knowledge ;  and  we  will  endeavor  to  show  in  after  life,  by  our 
deeds,  that  we  are  not  ungrateful.  You  have  ever  been  thoughtful 
of  us,  and,  in  your  counsels,  have  endeavored  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  this  institution.  Among  many  other  instances  of  your  considera- 
tion for  our  advancement  in  knowledge  is  the  readiness  with  whicli 
you  consented  to  the  purchase  of  surveying  instruments.  That  you 
will  be  rewarded  for  this  by  one  day  seeing  several  deaf-mutes  become 
surveyors  and  civil  engineers,  and  that  innumerable  blessings  will  ever 
attend  you  in  your  councils,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  those  who  now 
bid  you  farewell. 

Venerable  Emeritus  Principal :  For  years  you  have  labored  in  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  a  cause,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
noble.  To  ameliorate  the  mental  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has 
been  your  constant  aim ;  and,  that  you  have  been  successful,  the  many 
educated  deaf-mutes  throughout  the  country  will  abundantly  testify. 
For  several  years  past  we  have  been  tasting  the  fruits  of  your  labors, 
and  have  found  them  sweet.  But  the  time  has  now  come  when  we 
can  taste  them  no  more,  and  when  we  must  bid  adieu  to  our  alma 
mater  and  to  you.  But  before  we  go,  we  would  say  that,  wherever 
we  may  be,  whether  in  the  desert,  in  the  forest  or  on  the  sea,  we 
shall  ever  remember  you  as  one  of  the  deaf-mutes'  truest,  firmest 
friends.  Craving  innumerable  blessings  to  fall  upon  your  venerable 
head,  and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  meet  again  in 
those  realms  of  bliss  where  the  deaf  shall  hear,  the  dumb  speak,  and 
where  partings  are  unknown,  we  bid  you  a  sad  farewell. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers :  You  have  labored  unceasingly 
to  implant  in  our  minds  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  and  those  principles 
by  whicli  we  may  succeed  in  after  life,  and  at  last  reach  the  realms 
above.  When  we  faltered,  you  were  ever  ready  to  help  us  and  bear 
us  on  afresh.    The  time  has  arrived  when  we  can  receive  instruction 
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at  your  hands  no  more.  Soon  some  of  us  will  go  out  into  the  world, 
and,  aided  bj  the  principles  you  have  labored  to  implant  in  our  minds, 
we  must  paddle  our  own  canoe  as  best  we  can.  For  all  your  labors 
in  our  behalf  we  are  very  grateful,  and  we  shall  not  soon  forget  you. 
May  the  choicest  blessings  of  heaven  constantly  attend  you  in  your 
labors,  and  may  we  all  meet  again  above,  if  we  do  not  in  this  world. 
Farewell. 

To  our  superintendent  and  resident  physician,  who  have  attended 
to  our  health  and  physical  wants,  we  would  say,  we  thank  you. 
Owing  to  your  efforts,  health  has  been  ours,  by  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  pursue  our  studies  with  undiminished  ardor.  The  care 
you  have  taken  of  us  and  the  many  kindnesses  we  have  received  from 
you  shall  not  be  forgotten  That  success  may  crown  your  efforts  in 
contributing  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  that  return,  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  those  who  now  bid  you,  farewell. 

Classmates  and  graduating  classmates :  The  parting  hour  has  come. 
Many  a  happy  hour  have  we  spent  together  within  these  walls,  seek- 
ing the  hidden  treasures  of  knowledge.  Pleasant,  indeed,  has  been  our 
daily  intercourse.  Often,  in  after  life,  fond  memory  will  recall  the 
scenes  we  have  passed  through  here,  and  we  will  mentally  pass  through 
all  our  trials  and  triumphs  again. 

M  In  life's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle, 
Be  heroes  in  the  strife." 

Hoping  to  meet  you  all  again  in  heaven,  if  we  never  meet  again  on 
earth,  I  bid  you  all  a  sad  farewell. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  examination  was  then  read  by  the 
chairman,  giving,  as  the  results  of  the  examination,  a  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  committee  and  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  diplomas  and  prizes  awarded  by  the  board  having  been  deliv- 
ered by  the  principal  to  the  delighted  recipients,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  repeated  in  concert  by  all  the  pupils,  following  the  signs  of  the 
principal,  and  the  exercises  were  closed  very  appropriately  by  Dr. 
Gil  man  with  a  prayer  and  benediction,  translated  by  the  signs  of  the 
principal. 

The  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

Whereas,  An  examination  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  have  com- 
pleted the  term  for  which  they  were  respectively  selected  by  the 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  held  by  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  same 
having  been  satisfactory  in  respect  to  their  attainments  and  general 
good  conduct ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  viz. : 


William  Coleman, 

TT              TT  ,  J  J  „„ 

Henry  Hadden, 

Charles  H.  .Baxter, 

Wallace  r.  Jtiowell, 

James  B.  Doane, 

Chester  Q.  Mann, 

/~V        *n        T 1     "XTT  1 

Orville  h.  Woolever, 

T?     „   TT  .j. 

Eva  Morton, 

lheodore  Mahrlem, 

William  Myers, 

Franklin  Sherbert, 

Leonora  C.  way, 

Louisa  Clum, 

Frederick  Adner, 

Ulive  Jsl.  JNelson, 

Jane  P.  Leach, 

Emma  Jane  Chamberlain, 

George  Piano, 

T    1         TXT    1  1 

John  Welsh, 

Ida  bands, 

Frederick  H.  King, 

Emanuel  R&scol, 

Louis  T.  Voorhees, 

Ella  M.  Bonnell, 

Eliza  Clackett, 

Frank  Brown  Quick, 

Emma  V.  Reed, 

Rosanna  Kelly, 

Zaccheus  Dinehart, 

John  Man  ah  an, 

Stephen  Sinclair, 

William  H.  Scott, 

John  McLaughlin, 

John  Cunningham, 

Margaret  Bauer, 

Josephine  Goodman, 

Lueka  Odell, 

Nye  Brown, 

Cornelia  Lawton, 

"William  Arthur  Watts, 

Bernard  Clark, 


Who  have  completed  the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were 
originally  selected  as  State  pupils  by  the  department,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
be  continued  under  instruction  three  years  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  September  next,  agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Resolved,  That  Matthew  J.  Irwin,  whose  term  of  instruction  for 
which  he  was  selected  as  a  State  pupil  is  now  completed,  but  wTho  has 
lost  one  year  on  account  of  sickness,  be  and  he  is  hereby  recommended 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  continued  under 
instruction  for  one  year  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September 
next. 

Resolved,  That 
Martin  Brown,  Harriet  J.  Roe, 

James  E.  Doran,  Martha  Maxwell, 

[Assem.  No.  26.]  6 
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Who  have  completed  the  full  term  authorized  by  law  as  State  pupils, 
and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  he  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
be  selected  for  admission  into  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  action  in  the 
premises. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  institution,  certificates  of  good  character  and  scholarship  be  pre- 
sented to  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed 
the  course  of  live  years'  instruction,  viz. : 


William  Coleman, 

Henry  Iladden, 

Charles  II.  Baxter, 

Wallace  F.  Howell, 

James  B.  Doane, 

Chester  Q.  Mann, 

Orville  F.  Woolever 

Eva  Horton, 

Theodore  Mahrlein, 

William  Myers, 

Franklin  Sherbert, 

Leonora  C.  Gray, 

Louisa  Clum, 

Frederick  Adner, 

Olive  M.  Nelson, 

Jane  P.  Leach, 

Emma  Jane  Chamberlain, 

George  Piano, 

John  Welsh, 

Ida  Sands, 

Frederick  H.  King, 

Emanuel  Rascol, 

Louis  T.  Voorhees, 

Ella  M.  Bonnell, 

Eliza  Clackett, 

Frank  Brown  Quick, 

Emma  V.  Reed, 

Rosanna  Kelley, 

Zaccheus  Dinehart, 

John  Manahan, 

Stephen  Sinclair, 

Wm.  H.  Scott, 

John  McLaughlin, 

John  Cunningham, 

Margaret  Bauer, 

Josephine  Goodman, 

Lueka  Odell, 

ISije  Brown, 

Cornelia  Lawton, 

William  Arthur  Watts, 

Bernard  Clark, 

Jesse  Baylor. 

Mary  A.  Finn, 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a 
course  of  seven  years'  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that 
the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz. : 

James  Kane,  Eleanor  H.  Boush'eld. 
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Resolved^  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a 
course  of  eight  years'  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that 
the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz. : 


George  Burrucker, 
Isabella  C.  Moore, 
William  Carroll, 
Elizabeth  Taylor, 
John  Bessac, 
John  Andrew  Newby, 
William  H.  Beckett, 
Lyman  O.  Gillet, 
Martin  Brown, 


Roscoe  S.  Munger, 
Mary  C.  Holly,  . 
Martha  Maxwell, 
Frederick  Doenges, 
George  Walters, 
James  Hogan, 
Spencer  Newkirk, 
Margaret  Mahoney, 
Ella  Sprague, 
Marion  Cogswell, 
James  Petit, 
Eliza  Mountain, 
Solomon  Schloss. 


Charles  O'Brien, 
Emma  Y.  Spencer, 
Margaret  Crowley, 
Cornelius  Shughrue, 
Caroline  Bamberger, 

Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three  years'* 
study  in  the  High  Class,  viz. : 


William  Friend  Johnston, 
Samuel  Edward  Brewer, 
George  Farley, 
Samuel  Winfield  McClelland, 


Hiram  Leverett  Ball, 
Frank  Bishop  Thompson, 
Matilda  Freeman, 
Caroline  Virginia  Hagadorn. 


And  to  Margaret  J.  Flannery,  who  has  completed  a  partial  course. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Martha  Max- 
well. 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  prize  for  ^Esthetic  Culture,  as  evinced  by 
her  drawing  and  water-color  paintings  and  literary  compositions,  be 
awarded  to  Caroline  V.  Hagadorn. 

Resolved,  That  the  gold  medal  indicating  superior  excellence  in  all 
the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  Class,  be  awarded  to  George  Farley. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HARYEY  P.  PEET, 
AYERY  T.  BROWN, 
WM.  FROTHINGHAM, 
JOHN  L.  TONNELE, 

Committee  of  Examination. 

New  York  Institution  foe  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
June  26,  1872.    .  j 
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KEPOKT  ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HIGH  CLASS. 

Submitted  by  Mr.  Gilman. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  undertake  to  gather  up  and  reeord 
some  of  the  impressions  left  on  my  mind  as  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation of  the  classes  composing  the  collegiate  department  on  Saturday 
the  twenty-second  inst.  Everything  which  I  saw  bore  testimony  to 
the  patience,  kindness,  fidelity  and  painstaking  of  the  instructors,  and 
as  I  observed,  hour  after  hour,  what  difficulties  they  had  surmounted, 
and  what  results  they  had  accomplished  in  the  training  of  deaf-mutes, 
I  was  continually  moved  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  success  with 
which  he  had  crowned  their  labors. 

The  examination  day  .was  one  of  the  hottest  of  the  season,  but 
from  half-past  ten  till  half-past  five,  with  but  an  hour's  intermission 
for  dinner,  the  class  was  kept  busily  occupied  in  preparing  written 
answers  to  the  questions,  which  thoroughly  tested  their  familiarity 
with  the  whole  course  of  study  pursued  during  the  last  academic  year. 
Nothing  could  be  more  impartial  and  satisfactory  than  the  method  of 
conducting  the  examination.  In  each  branch  a  series  of  questions 
had  been  prepared,  which  covered  the  whole  field  pursued,  and  each 
pupil,  on  receiving  a  card  containing  one  or  more  of  these  questions, 
was  expected  to  write  the  appropriate  answer  upon  the  blackboard 
promptly,  and  without  assistance  from  fellow-pupils  or  teacher.  All 
merits  and  all  blemishes  were  thus  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  care- 
ful reading  of  every  slate  by  the  examiner,  suffered  no  error  to  pass 
unnoticed.  While  there  were  occasional  lapses  which  might  be 
ascribed  to  the  accidents  of  rapid  writing,  and  sometimes  a  failure  to 
get  the  correct  idiom  of  our  complicated  tongue,  the  readiness,  fluency 
and  general  correctness  with  which  these  written  answers  were  made 
could  never  have  been  attained  without  long  training  in  the  expression 
of  thought  by  means  of  the  blackboard  and  the  crayon,  and  patient 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  collegiate  department,  which  I  was  invited  to  examine,  com- 
prises two  classes,  known  as  the  High  Class  and  the  Supplemental 
Class.  The  former  has  been  taught  by  Professor  Cooke,  assisted  by 
Miss  Montgomery.  The  latter  by  Professor  Cooke,  in  the  English 
language ;  Syle,  in  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek ;  Jenkins,  in 
Latin  ;  and  F.  D.  Clarke,  in  pure  Mathematics  and  Surveying. 

Members  are  admitted  to  this  class,  I  am  told,  on  the  ground  of 
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their  attainments,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  they  may  have 
been  in  the  institution.  A  limited  number  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  State,  after  having  completed  the  full  course  of  instruction  in  a 
term  of  eight  years,  have  been  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  directors,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  an 
additional  term  of  three  years,  for  the  prosecution  of  higher  studies 
in  this  class,  but  several  semi-mutes  attain  to  this  class  after  a  much 
less  term  of  instruction  than  eight  years. 

This  class  numbered  ten  female  pupils  and  twenty-one  male  pupils, 
thirty-one  in  all ;  of  whom  all  but  three  were  present  at  the  examina- 
tion. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  class  extends  through  three  years ;  one 
.year  being  devoted  to  vegetable  physiology  and  grammar;  one  to 
natural  philosophy  and  rhetoric ;  and  one  to  chemistry  and  logic. 
Instruction  is  given  to  the  class  through  the  entire  course  in  mathe- 
matics, moral  science  and  the  Bible.  Such  pupils  as  show  an  aptness 
for  learning  are  instructed  in  higher  mathematics,  and  in  Latin  and 
Greek. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  course  has  been  pursued : 
First.  Yegetable  Physiology ;  nearly  finishing  Peet's  Manual. 
Second.  Grammar;  the  parts  of  speech,  with  especial  attention  to 
the  article  and  the  verb ;  and  the  rules  of  syntax,  with  copious  illus- 
trations. 

Third.  History  of  England ;  Dickens'  Child's,  two  volumes. 

Fourth.  Moral  Science ;  Wayland's  Elements,  Part  I,  embracing 
the  chapters  on  Moral  Law,  Moral  Action,  Conscience,  Habit,  Happi- 
ness, Natural  Religion,  Holy  Scriptures. 

Fifth.  Mathematics;  Greenleaf's  National  Arithmetic,  Partial 
Payments,  Partnership,  Interest,  Proportion ;  Algebra,  Davies'  Ele- 
mentary, Fractions,  Equations  of  the  First  Degree,  Equations  contain- 
ing two  unknown  quantities,  Equations  containing  three  or  more 
unknown  quantities ;  Todhunter's  College,  to  page  87 ;  review  of  the 
fundamental  operations  and  of  Simple  Equations,  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  logic  of  each  operation ;  Davies'  Bourdon,  finished ; 
Davies'  Geometry,  finished ;  Davies'  Plane  Trigonometry,  finished ; 
Davies'  Surveying ;  compass  surveying,  with  use  of  instrument ; 
Warren's  Plain  Problems ;  selections. 

Sixth.  Latin.  First  Division :  Caesar's  Commentaries,  1st  Book ; 
Sallust's  Cataline,  twenty  chapters.  Second  Division :  Grammar ; 
Andrews'  and  Stoddard's,  to  third  conjugation,  with  examples  in  com- 
position. 
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Seventh.  Bible.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  chapters  IS, 
19,  20,  21. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  each  member  of  the  class  has  written  a 
daily  journal,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  teacher  for  correction. 

The  actual  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  these  studies  may  best  be 
represented  by  giving,  in  their  own  words,  selections  from  the  replies 
which  they  wrote  in  the  presence  of  the  examiner.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  note,  in  this  connection,  that  both  the  handwriting  and  the 
orthography  of  the  pupils  merit  high  praise.  Indeed,  the  only  noticea- 
ble mistakes  in  spelling  were  made,  I  think,  by  a  semi-mute  who  lost 
his  hearing  only  four  years  since,  and  who,  consequently,  labored 
under  such  disadvantages  as  are  common  in  ordinary  schools  where 
scholars  are  tempted  to  spell  according  to  sound. 

The  examination  commenced  with  an  impromptu  written  exercise 
by  each  of  the  pupils,  addressed  to  the  examiner ;  a  kind  of  salutatory 
address,  bidding  him  welcome  to  the  institution,  and  announcing  the 
studies  which  had  been  pursued.  Some  of  these  addresses  showed 
originality  and  vivacity;  and  from  among  them  the  following  are 
selected. 

"  Our  delight  that  the  examination  has  come  is  unbounded.  The 
day  has  arrived,  and  we  are  once  more  in  the  dock  for  trial,  feeling  as 
if  it  were  for  our  lives.  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  Kev.  Mr. 
Gilman  for  his  kindness  in  cheerfully  accepting  the  office  of  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  to  ask  questions  on  our  sad  case.  We  have  been  in  a 
dungeon  called  school  for  ten  months.  We  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  ignorance,  and  have  tried  to  prove  ourselves  innocent  by  overcom- 
ing our  great  enemy,  the  English  language,  all  the  time.  Our  "  docu- 
ments" are  Grammar,  History  of  England,  Latin,  Algebra,  Moral 
Science  and  the  Bible.  Of  all  these,  Latin  has  become  my  favorite, 
though  it  distracted  me  for  some  time.  I  like  Latin,  because  it  ena- 
bles me  to  understand  the  meaning  of  English  words  by  tracing  their 
derivations  from  the  Latin.  We  have  worked  hard,  but  have  advanced 
only  one  step  on  the  ladder  of  wTisdom.  We  now  look  up  at  Rev.  Mr. 
Gilman  on  the  top  of  that  ladder,  but  we  are  glad  he  has  willingly, 
for  charity's  sake,  descended  to  our  own  level,  wThere  he  is  to  survey 
and  calculate  how  long  it  will  take  us  to  climb  up  to  the  top.  It  is 
very  hard  to  get  up  there. 

"  We  can  see  the  time  coming  soon  when  our  principal  will  open  the 
doors  of  our  school,  and  we  will,  by  railroad  and  steamboat,  be  driven 
to  our  homes;  delightful  home  circles,  wrhere  we  will  have  a  pleasant 
vacation  and  fatten  ourselves  for  two  months.    We  hope  that  next 
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year  we  wTill  try  to  advance  three  steps  more  on  the  ladder  of  wis- 
dom." 

"  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gilman  who  has  kindly  consented  to  come  here  to-day  to  examine 
us,  and  see  how  much  we  have  improved  the  opportunities  we  enjoy 
in  this  institution.  We  hope  that,  at  the  close  of  the  examination, 
he  wTill  not  feel  that  we  have  heedlessly  wasted  our  time,  but  if  any 
of  us  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail  in  answering  any  question 
put  to  us,  that  he  will  lay  the  blame  where  it  justly  belongs, 
that  is,  on  ourselves  alone ;  for  I  cannot  stand  up  here  and  write  for 
the  last  time  without  expressing,  as  far  as  mere  w^ords  can,  the  love 
and  gratitude  we  feel  toward  our  dear  principal  and  teachers  for  the 
kind  and  unwearied  efforts  they  have  made  to  give  us  one  of  the  best 
of  earthly  blessings,  a  good  education.  Our  teachers,  no  doubt,  will 
tell  you  what  our  studies  have  been  this  year ;  so  I  will  not  weary 
you  by  repeating  them,  but  will  only  state  which  I  like  best ;  I  like 
vegetable  physiology,  moral  science  and  the  Bible  best.  But  all  the 
others  are  necessary,  and  must  be  learned,  whether  wTe  like  them  or 
not.  For  we  cannot  have  only  sweet  things  through  life,  but  must 
take  what  is  best  for  us.  And  it  is  better  so ;  for  if  we  had  only 
what  we  liked  in  this  world,  we  would  then  love  the  wrorld  too  much. 
But  this  temptation  is  removed  from  us  that  we  may  look  beyond  the 
world,  and  lift  up  our  hearts  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  things." 

"  We  are  happy  to  welcome  to  this  school-room  Rev.  Mr.  Gilman, 
who  is  to  act  as  our  examiner.  Our  studies  this  year  are  as  follows  : 
Vegetable  physiology,  history,  grammar,  moral  science,  arithmetic  and 
the  Bible.  Vegetable  physiology  is  an  account  of  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  explains  much  that  we  see  around  us.  History  strength- 
ens our  judgment  by  enabling  us  to  compare  the  lives,  customs  and 
habits  of  the  people  that  ever  lived  before  us  with  those  of  our  own 
time.  Grammar  teaches  us  how  to  master  or  command  language  so 
as  to  write  fluently.  Moral  science  teaches  us  how  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Arithmetic  and  the  Bible  will 
be  necessary  to  us  when  we  begin  life  for  ourselves.  We  thank  Rev. 
Mr.  Gilman  for  having  kindly  consented  to  examine  us  to-day,  and 
hope  that  he  will  find  the  examination  a  satisfactory  one  in  all  our 
studies." 

"  Reverend.  Sir  :  We  have  met  before,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances from  the  present.  Then,  you  were  a  visitor,  merefy,  but  now, 
you  are  here  to  test  us  and  see  whether  we  have  improved  our  time 
during  the  past  ten  months,  or  not.    We  are  inclined  to  say,  we  have 
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done,  what  we  could,  but  it  remains  for  you  to  determine  whether  we 
have  or  not.  Our  studies  during  the  past  ten  months  have  been 
English  and  Latin  grammar,  Latin  history,  mathematics,  moral  science 
and  the  Bible. 

"  To  these  we  have  paid  much  attention,  and  we  hope  to  show  you 
to-day  that  *we  have  not  been  idle.  If  we  succeed,  we  will  be 
content.  If  we  fail,  we  will  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
we  have  done  what  we  could.  That  you  will  have  a  very  pleasant 
time  while  examining  us,  is  our  earnest  hope." 

The  examination  in  grammar,  which  took  a  wide  range  and  tra- 
versed the  whole  field  of  syntax,  elicited  the  following  among  many 
other  replies : 

Is  the  article  the  ever  used  before  other  parts  of  speech  than 
nouns  ? 

"  The  article  the  is  used  before  adverbs  in  the  comparative  and 
superlative  degrees,  as  '  the  more  I  see  of  him,  the  better  I  like  him ; 
the  harder  I  work,  the  more  happy  I  am  ;  the  more  honest  and  indus- 
trious you  are,  the  more  men  respect  you.'  " 

"What  is  an  interjection  1 

"  Au  interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express  the  passion  or  emotion 
of  the  speaker  or  writer,  as  oh  !  where  shall  rest  be  found  ?  alas  !  say- 
est  thou  so  ?" 

What  is  a  conjunction  % 

"  It  is  a  word  used  to  connect  one  word  with  another  or  one  sen- 
tence with  another,  as  : 

' '  Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare 
And  beauty  draws  us  by  a  single  hair." 

When  is  it  proper  to  use  the  article  a  and  when  the  f 
"  We  use  the  article  a  when  wre  don't  intend  any  particular  person, 
thing,  place  or  action,  but  when  we  mean  a  particular  person,  place, 
thing  or  action,  we  use  the  definite  the,  as :  a  horse.  Here  we  don't 
mean  any  particular  horse ;  he  may  be  young  or  old,  white  or  black, 
strong  or  weak,  etc.  But  the  horse  is  different  from  a  horse.  For 
instance,  if  some  one  should  say  bring  around  the  horse,  we  would 
understand  he  meant  his  horse,  or  the  only  horse  in  the  stable  or 
some  other  particular  horse." 

What  is  the  nominative  independent  ? 

"  When  a  person  or  thing  is  addressed,  the  noun  or  pronoun  repre- 
senting the  person  or  thing  is  put  in  the  nominative  and  is  independ- 
ent of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and  is  called  the  nominative  inde- 
pendent ;  as 
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Prince,'  said  FitzStephen,  'before  morning  my  fifty  sailors  of 
renown  and  the  white  ship  shall  overtake  the  fastest  that  is  in  attend- 
ance on  your  father,  the  king,  if  we  sail  at  midnight." 

When  must  the  relative  that  he  used  instead  of  who  or  which  ? 

" After  same  and  adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree,  that  must  be 
used  instead  of  who  or  which  ;  as 

"  Mr.  Allison,  the  historian,  says  6  that  General  Washington  wras  the 
greatest  that  modern  history  has  to  celebrate.' 

"  The  French  people  are  not  the  same  that  Louis  the  Great  ruled. 

"  Charles  XII,  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  greatest  madman  that  the 
world  ever  saw. " 

Is  it  always  proper  to  use  that  after  the  word  same  f 

"  Yes ;  except  when  a  preposition  precedes  the  relative,  in  which 
case  that  must  not  be  used ;  as 

"  You  are  the  same  person  to  whom  we  wrote  addresses  of  welcome 
a  week  or  two  back.  That  is  the  same  person  of  whom  I  was  speak- 
ing yesterday." 

What  is  the  rule  about  conjunctions,  implying  contingence  or  doubt  ? 
"  If  he  were  to  go  to  the  city,  he  would  receive  a  draft  from  his 
uncle. 

"  If  he  were  to  begin  to  write  a  letter  to-day  he  would  not  finish  it 
till  to-morrow. 

"  If  Senator  Schurz  were  to  arrive  in  New  York  city,  the  Germans 
would  enthusiastically  receive  him." 

Suppose  the  conjunction  to  connect  an  affirmative  and  a  negative, 
what  then  ? 

"  When  the  conjunction  connects  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  clause, 
the  nominative  must  be  expressed  in  both  clauses ;  as 

" '  He  was  sprung  from  a  sire  and  grandsire  of  renown,  but  he  was 
not  deserving  of  a  crown.' 

"  When  a  noun  is  preceded  by  an  adjective,  the  article  is  usually 
placed  before  the  adjective ;  but  the  article  a  or  an  is  sometimes 
placed  between  the  adjective  many  and  a  singular  noun  ;  as 

'  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear, 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'  " 

In  vegetable  physiology  the  class  sustained  an  admirable  exami- 
nation, and  proved  the  deep  interest  which  had  been  felt  in  that 
fascinating  department  of  natural  history.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
"Of  what  use  are  plants?"  one  young  lady  wrote  the  following  : 
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"  In  the  first  place,  in  the  very  act  of  making  vegetable  matter, 
plants  perform  one  great  purpose  of  their  existence.  That  is,  they 
purify  the  air  by  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  unfavorable  to 
animal  life,  and  by  the  restoration  of  oxygen  which  is  favorable  to  it. 
They  make  all  the  food  which  animals  live  upon.  Animals  cannot  live 
upon  ear>th,  air  and  water,  neither  are  they  able  to  change  these  into 
food  which  they  may  live  upon.  This  work  is  all  done  for  them  by 
plants.  Vegetable  matter,  in  almost  .every  form,  especially  as  herb- 
age or  more  concentrated  in  the  accumulation  of  nourishment  which 
plants  store  up  in  roots,  in  bulbs,  in  tubes,  in  many  stalks,  in  fruit 
and  in  seeds,  is  food  for  animals.  They  not  only  furnish  us  with 
needful  substance,  but  almost  every  comfort  and  convenience  comes 
from  plants.  Medicine  for  restoring,  as  well  as  food  for  supporting, 
health  and  strength  mainly  comes  from  plants.  They  furnish  the 
clothing  of  man.  They  furnish  utensils,  tools  and  building  materials 
in  great  variety,  even  the  materials  which  the  mineral  kingdom 
yields  for  man's  service,  are  unavailable  without  plants  to  supply  fuel 
for  working  and  shaping  them.  They  furnish  all  the  fuel  in  the 
world.  Burned  in  our  fire-places,  one  part  of  the  plant  may  be  used 
to  cook  the  food  furnished  by  another  part,  or  to  protect  us  from  the 
cold,  or  burned  under  a  steam  boiler,  they  may  grind  our  corn  or 
carry  us  swiftly  from  place  to  place.  Even  the  coal  dug  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  is  vegetable  matter,  the  remains  of  forests  and 
herbage,  which  flourished  for  ages  before  man  existed,  and  long  laid 
up  for  his  present  use.  They  also  invest  the  landscape  with  beauty 
and  sublimity  by  the  variety  of  their  hues  and  the  grace  of  their 
foliage,  thus  delighting  our  eyes  and  drawing  our  hearts  up  to  the 
great  Giver  of  all  good  things." 

The  question  "  If  you  turn  a  tree  upside  down — that  is,  with  its 
roots  in  the  air  and  its  branches  in  the  ground,  will  it  live  ? "  drew 
from  a  young  man,  about  to  graduate,  the  following : 

"That  depends  upon  what  plant  you  treat  so  unceremoniously. 
The  stiff  oak  would  die  at  once  under  such  treatment,  and  so  would 
the  graceful  and  stately  elm,  and  most  other  trees  and  plants,  but  the 
maple  and  the  gooseberry  would  make  the  best  of  such  a  reverse, 
and  changing  their  branches  into  roots  and  their  roots  into  branches, 
would  go  on  living." 

"  What  is  the  secret  of  successful  farming  ?  "  "  Restore  to  the  soil 
what  one  crop  has  taken  from  it,  and  while  that  which  is  restored  is 
dissolving,  raise  another  crop  which  will  require  a  different  kind  of 
food.    Then  restore  what  this  has  taken  from  the  soil,  and  so  go  on 
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raising  a  number  of  different  crops.    This  is  called  rotation  of  crops." 

A  young  lady,  who  has  just  finished  her  course,  wrote  as  follows 
in  reply  to  the  question,  "  What  is  a  flower  T* 

" A  flower  is  one  of  the  plant's  organs  of  reproduction;  and  its 
office  is  to  produce  the  fruit  and  seed.  It  consists  of  the  stamens  and 
pistils,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  corolla  whose  separate  divisions 
are  called  petals.  It  is  usually  of  some  bright  color,  and  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  flower  itself,  so  that,  in  common  language,  we  call 
it  a  flower ;  but  botanists  call  it  the  floral  envelope.  The  green  cover- 
ing, generally  found  in  the  under  part  of  the  floral  envelope,  is  called 
a  calyx,  and  its  separate  divisions  sepals.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
seed-cup,  or  vessel,  as  it  contains  the  seed.  The  stamens  consist  of 
two  parts  called  the  filament,  or  thread,  and  the  anther,  which  last 
contains  the  pollen  or  fertilizing  dust,  which  is  the  yellow  powder 
we  often  see  sticking  to  the  feet  of  the  bee  after  it  has  entered  the 
flower  in  search  of  honey.  Each  grain  of  this  yellow  powder,  or  pol- 
len, contains  a  fluid  in  which  float  other  bodies.  The  pollen  is  of 
some  peculiar  and  regular  shape,  and  differs  in  form  in  different  kind? 
of  flowers ;  so  that  the  pollen  of  one  flower  may  be  round,  while  that 
of  another  may  be  either  square  or  triangular,  etc.,  according  to  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  they  are  always  of  the  same  shape 
and  appearance  in  the  same  species,  and,  under  the  microscope,  they 
are  curiously  and  often  elegantly  figured  with  stripes,  bands,  dots, 
checks,  etc. 

"  The  pistil  consists  of  three  parts ;  first,  the  ovary  or  seed-vessel, 
which  has  from  two  to  several  hundred  seeds ;  second,  the  style,  which  is 
a  long,  slender,  holiow  tube  ;  third,  the  stigma,  which  is  on  top  of  the 
>tyle.  When  the  anther  bursts,  the  pollen  drops  or  falls  on  the  stigma, 
which  has  some  sticky  substance  on  it,  that  enables  the  pollen  to 
remain  there  till  it  has  had  time  to  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  style, 
where  it  drops  lower  and  lower  day  by  day  till  it  reaches  the  ovary, 
and  there  vitalizes  the  seeds,  which  become  living  germs  of  new 
plants  like  the  parent,  only  waiting  to. become  ripe  before  they  are 
fitted  to  be  put  into  the  ground.*' 

The  same  person  wrote  the  following  description  of  the  decay  and 
death  of  a  tree. 

"When  a  tree  approaches  the  end  of  its  existence  it  always  reminds 
me  of  a  very  old  man  who,  as  the  storms  of  many  winters  have  white- 
ened  his  locks  and  bowed  his  form,  with  slow,  tottering  steps, 
approaches  the  grave.  When  he  was  young  and  strong  his  locks 
were  thick,  and  rich  in  color,  while  the  life-blood,  circulating  freely 
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through  every  vein,  sent  the  beautiful  bloom  of  health,  to  his  cheeks, 
and  made  his  limbs  strong  and  his  form  graceful.  But  now  old  age, 
slowly  at  first  creeping  on,  has  at  last  overtaken  him,  and  all  his 
strength  of  body  and  mind  are  gone,  and  he  is  slowly  but  surely 
sinking  into  the  grave.  So  it  is  with  the  tree.  For  when  it  was 
young  it  bloomed  in  strength  and  beauty,  and  its  leaves  grew  thick!  v 
on  its  strong  and  graceful  branches,  and  the  sap  carried  to  every  part 
the  rich  nourishment  furnished  by  the  soil  and  air  and  rain  through 
its  roots  and  leaves.  But  in  old  age  the  leaves  fade  and  fall  off,  and 
the  branches  one  by  one  decay  and  drop  off,  like  the  powers  of  the 
body  and  mind,  till,  at  last,  it  falls  to  the  ground  and  leaves  nothing 
to  remind  us  of  its  former  grace  and  beauty.  And  we  may  then  say 
that,  like  man,  it  is  dust  returned  to  dust.  But  the  tree  has  no  soul; 
and  though  the  seed  may,  after  a  while,  grow  and  become  another 
plant  like  the  tree  was,  yet  it  will  not  be  the  same  tree.  The  beauty 
and  sweetness  that  so  delighted  us  in  the  flower  is  not  that  of  the  one 
which  died,  but  of  another  like  it.  But  when  man  dies,  the  soul  which 
has  been  made  pure  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  the  very  same  soul  that 
once  lived  in  his  poor,  weak  body>  but  which,  in  the  resurrection, 
casts  off  this  body  like  an  old  garment,  while  the  soul — the  very  same 
soul — will  put  on  the  glorious  robes  of  immortality,  and  be  more 
beautiful  than  it  ever  was  on  the  earth." 

A  young  man  gave  the  following  description  of  the  same : 
"  When  a  tree  approaches  the  term  of  its  existence,  the  sap  flows  more 
feebly  and  is  no  longer  propelled  through  every  part ;  as  soon  as  this 
takes  place  the  parts  no  longer  visited  by  the  sap  die,  and  as  soon  as 
life  has  fled,  the  opposite  principles  of  chemical  affinity  begin  to  act, 
and  the  tree  which  has  withstood  the  tempest  for  centuries  dies  by 
inches." 

uDo  plants  have  hairs  ?"  u  Yes,  there  are  minute  cells  called  hairs 
growing  from  the  epidermis." 

As  an  indication  of  the  familiarity  gained  with  the  facts  of  English 
histonj,  each  pupil  was  requested  to  sketch  the  history  of  one  or 
more  distinguished  characters  or  reigns. 

The  old  Britons  were  thus  commented  on,  by  one  pupil :  "  There 
were  several  Britons  who  made  themselves  famous  by  fighting  against 
the  Romans.  Cassivelaunus  was  one ;  he  met  Julius  Ciesar  when  he 
first  came  to  Britain,  and  after  fighting  several  battles  with  him,  he 
compelled  Ceesar  finally  to  leave  Britain.  Caractacus  was  the  next, 
and  though  no  less  noble  and  brave,  he  was  less  fortunate  than  Cas- 
sivelaunus ;  for  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  with  his  wife  to  Home. 
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Next  was  Queen  Boadicea,  whom  the  Romans  cruelly  wronged,  but 
who  revenged  her  own  and  her  daughter's  wrongs  by  putting  to  death 
70,000  Romans.  She  used  to  lead  the  Britons  in  battle,  and  when 
finally  her  troops  were  beaten,  she  took  poison  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans." 

Another  thus  described  the  ancient  Britons :  "  The  Britons,  whom 
Julius  Caesar  found,  when  he  had  reached  Britain,  planted  little  or  no 
corn,  but  lived  chiefly  upon  the  flesh  of  herds  and  cattle.  They  made 
no  coins  as  we  now  do,  but  used  metal  rings  for  money.  They  were 
verj-  clever  in  basket  work,  as  our  Indians  are,  and  they  made  some 
coarse  kind  of  cloth,  and  earthen  ware.  They  also  made  boats  of 
basket  work  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals  they  killed.  They 
also  made  sharp  pointed  daggers  and  swords,  which  are  still  discovered 
in  the  ground,  which  is  crumbled  by  the  gardener's  spade.  In  a  word, 
they  were  not  much  better  than  our  Indians  are." 

One  was  asked  what  he  knew  of  the  time  the  Romans  wTere  in 
Britain,  and  replied  :  "  But  little  is  known  by  me,  or  by  anybod}7,  of 
the  500  years  that  the  Romans  were  in  Britain.  We  know  that  the 
Romans  were  there,  for  the  laborer  often  digs  up  their  rusty  money, 
and  the  farmer's  plow  turns  up  pieces  of  plates  from  which  the  Romans 
ate,  of  goblets  from  which  they  drank,  and  of  pavements  on  which 
they  trod.  Wells  that  the  Romans  dug,  still  yield  water,  and  roads 
that  they  made  form  the  greater  part  of  the  English  highways." 

Another  wrote  as  follows  about  Harold  :  "  Harold  was  the  last  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England.  He  had  to  fight  in  defense  of  the 
crown  all  the  time  he  wore  it.  His  rebel  brother  and  the  king  of 
Norway  joined  their  forces  and  invaded  England.  Harold  met  them 
at  the  city  of  York,  and  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  his 
rebel  brother,  the  Norse  king,  and  nearly  all  his  officers  were  killed. 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  invaded  England,  and  claimed  the 
crown  as  his  own.  Harold  fought  him  near  the  town  of  Hastings — all 
day  long  the  English  and  the  Normans  fought,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  great  heaps  of  slain.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  moon  was 
up,  and  still  they  fought,  till  Harold  fell  dead  to  the  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  his  dead  brothers,  and  thousands  of  his  slain  subjects. 
The  Norman  became  king,  and  since  then  not  a  Saxon  has  ever  sat 
on  the  throne  of  England." 

William  II  was  sketched  as  follows  :  "  William  the  Conqueror,  just 
before  he  died,  made  a  will,  in  which  he  gave  England  to  William 
Rufus,  Normandy  to  Robert,  £5,000  to  Henry.  The  three  brothers 
were  not  well  satisfied  with  the  decision.    So,  instead  of  going  to  law, 
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as  men  do  now-a-days,  they  went  to  war  and  fought  it  out  with  swords 
and  lances.  The  result  was  that  William  held  what  his  father  had 
given  him,  and  was  king  of  England  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  got 
Normandy,  too,  by  lending  Robert  money  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  fight  the  Saracens,  and  taking  Normandy  in  return  for  the  money. 
The  Red  king,  as  he  was  called,  from  the  color  of  his  hair,  was  false 
of  heart,  selfish,  mean,  covetous,  cruel  and  cowardly." 
Another  told  the  story  of  Thomas  a  Becket : 

"  Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant  and  a  Sara- 
cen lady.  He  was  a  very  ambitious  man  and  by  his  own  ability  rose 
to  the  highest  position.  Henry  II  made  him  chancellor  first  and 
afterward,  though  he  was  not  a  priest,  made  him  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Up  to  this  time,  Becket  had  been  Henry's  willing  servant ; 
but  now  he  turned  against  his  benefactor,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death  they  were  constantly  quarreling.  Henry  wanted  to 
govern  his  priests  as  well  as  his  other  servants ;  but  Becket  said  that 
the  priests  owed  obedience  to  him,  and  he  to  the  pope  alone.  At  last 
Henry  got  out  of  patience  and  said,  '  Will  no  man  deliver  me  from 
this  troublesome  priest  V  Four  of  his  knights,  who  heard  this,  went 
at  once  and  slew  the  archbishop,  at  the  very  altar  of  the  cathedral." 

One  young  man,  who  has  made  himself  a  fair  photographer,  wrote 
the  following  sketch  of  Charles  II : 

" After  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Charles  II,  son  of  Charles  I, 
who  fled  from  being  killed  by  Cromwell,  returned  to  England,  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  English  people,  with  the  prospects  that  he 
would  make  a  good  king.  He  was  a  mean  fool,  and  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  merry  times.  During  his  reign,  A.  D.  1665,  a  terrible 
plague  broke  out  in  London,  and  carried  off  an  immense  number  of 
people.  Bows  of  houses  stood  tenantless  and  open  to  the  wind.  Few 
remained  and  took  care  of  their  sick  relations  and  friends.  The  ensu- 
ing year,  A.  D.  1666,  a  terrible  fire  raged  in  the  metropolis,  and 
burned  down  all  the  buildings  from  the  Tower,  along  the  river,  to  the 
Temple,  covering  in  all  430  acres  of  ground.  The  fire  spread  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  In  the  reign  of  this  king,  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
flourished  and  many  philosophers.  The  manufacture  of  paper  was 
introduced  ;  art,  science  and  literature  advanced.  Charles  died,  leav- 
ing England  prosperous." 

Another  gave  the  following  sketch  of  George  III : 

u  George  III  was  the  grandson  of  George  II.  He  ascended  the 
throne  in  1760;  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  lie  had  never 
been  born.    During  his  reign,  England  was  engaged  in  a  war  upon  the 
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continent  of  Europe  and  also  one  in  North  America,  which  finally 
ended  by  the  French  ceding  Canada  to  the  English.  These  wars 
involved  the  nation  in  great  debt,  and  it  wras  thought  only  right  that 
their  colonies  in  America  should  help  pay  it.  The  colonies  remon- 
strated, but  the  king  was  very  obstinate  and  would  not  take  the  advice 
of  men  wiser  than  himself.  Had  he  done  so  it  is  probable  that  the 
American  revolution  would  no*t  have  taken  place  during  his  reign  • 
but  he  insisted  upon  taxing  the  colonies,  and  that  brought  on  a  revo- 
lution which  finally  ended  by  England  acknowledging  their  indepen- 
dence as  free  States-.  This,  with  many  other  troubles,  finally  drove 
George  III  to  madness,  and  he  was  subjected  to  fits  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign.  While  the  poor  old  king  was  mad,  England 
was  gaining  great  victories,  both  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  by 
sea,  which  the*  crazy  king  knew  nothing  about.  His  reign  is  the 
longest  of  any  other  king,  he  dying  about  the  year  1820,  after  a  reign 
of  over  fifty-nine  years." 

In  Moral  Science  the  following  questions  were  asked  : 

What  is  revealed  religion  ? 

"  Revealed  religion  is  the  law  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Old  Testament  con- 
tains the  creation  of  all  things  and  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  Psalms  of  David, 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  the  Prophecies.  The  New  Testament 
contains  the  four  different  accounts  of  the  life  and  death  of  our  Sav- 
iour, written  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  St.  John  and  St.  Mark,  and 
called  the  Gospels ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles,  or  letters 
written  by  Paul,  Peter,  James  and  John,  and  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tions." 

What  is  the  Moral  Law  ? 

"  Moral  law  is  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Being, 
as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.  • 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 
"  Keep  the  Sabbath  holy." 
What  is  conscience  ? 

"Conscience  is  that  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong.   When  we  have  done  wrong,  conscience  reproves  us ;  and 
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when  we  have  clone  right,  conscience  commends  ns.    It  has  been 
called  the  '  Vicegerent  of  God.'  " 
Can  we  injure  conscience  ? 

"  Yes,  we  can,  by  never  asking  '  Is  this  action  right?'  and  never 
listening  to  its  still,  small  voice.  We  weaken  it,  and  finally  com- 
pletely paralyze  it ;  just  as  we  weaken,  and  paralyze  our  arm  by  tying 
it  up  in  a  sling  and  not  using  it." 

Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  God  ?    Why  ? 

"Most  emphatically  yes;  because  all  that  we  see,  cannot  be  cre- 
ated by  man.  They  cannot  be  created  by  anybody ;  and  since  man 
cannot  create  anything,  nor  make  rain  fall  nor  stop  the  sun  from 
rising  in  the  east,  there  must  be  a  Supreme  Being,  and  that  Supreme 
Being  is  God.  Moreover,  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  strong  evidences  that  there  is  a  God.  ,  Everything  we 
see  in  nature  proclaims  that  there  is  a  God,  and  so  I  believe,  mos-t 
sincerely,  that  there  is  a  God,  the  Creator  of  all  mankind,  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  all  things  therein." 

What  rule  of  conduct  ought  you  to  adopt? 

"  Before  doing  anything,  we  should  always  stop  and  ask  ourselves, 
4  Is  this  right  V  Conscience  and  the  Holy  Bible  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion. When  conscience  and  the  Bible  have  answered,  we  should  do 
exactly  what  they  say  is  right,  and  avoid  doing  what  they  say  is  wrong, 
no  matter  who  asks  us  to  do  it.  It  is  better  to  have  God  on  our  side, 
even  if  all  men  are  against  us,  than  to  have  all  men  on  our  side,  and 
God  against  us." 

Whose  examples  ought  we  to  follow  ? 

"  We  should  follow  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  sent  by  God  the  Father  to  live  among  sinful  men  to 
be  abused  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  finally  to  be  crucified  .between  two 
thieves,  that  we  might  be  saved.  His  whole  life  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  patience,  meekness,  truthfulness  and  goodness." 

In  Latin,  translations  were  made  of  several  passages  from  Sallust's 
Cataline,  from  which  a  single  specimen  is  selected.: 

"Lucius  Catilina,  nobili  genere  natus,  fuit  magna  vi  et  animi  et  cor- 
poris, sed  ingenio  malo  pravoque.  Huic  ab  adolescentia  bella  intes- 
tina,  csedes,  rapinse,  discordia  civilis  grata  fuere,  ibique  juventutem 
suam  exercuit.  Corpus  patiens  inedire,  vigilite,  algoris,  supra  quam 
cuiquam  credibile  est.  Animus  audax,  subdolus,  varius,  cujus  rei 
libet  simultator  ac  dissimulator,  alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus,  ardens 
in  cupiditatibus ;  satis  eloquentiae,  sapientise  parum.  Vastus  animu3 
immoderata,  incredibilia,  nimis  alta  semper  cupiebat." 
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Translated. 

' '  Lucius  Cataline,  born  of  noble  stock,  was  a  man  of  great  strength, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  but  of  a  wicked  and  depraved  understanding. 
From  his  youth,  intestine  wars,  murders,  rapines,  civil  discords,  were 
pleasing  to  him,  and  he  exercised  his  youth  in  these.  A  body  patient 
of  hunger,  watching,  cold,  greater  than  is  credible  to  any  one.  A 
mind  bold,  subtle,  variable,  an  adept  in  all  species  of  simulation  and 
dissimulation,  desiring  the  goods  of  others,  profuse  of  his  own,  ardent 
in  his  desires ;  he  had  eloquence  enough  but  too  little  wisdom.  His 
insatiable  mind  was  always  coveting  objects  extravagant,  improbable 
and  altogether  too  exalted." 

The  examination  in  Algebra,  which  extended  to  simple  equations 
(and  with  the  more  advanced  class  to  quadratics  and  problems  involv- 
ing more  than  one  unknown  quantity),  was  in  general  well  sustained. 
The  following  problem,  selected  by  the  examiner,  was  promptly 
solved  : 

Find  two  numbers,  such  that  twice  the  first  plus  the  second  is 
equal  to  17,  and  twice  the  second  plus  the  first  is  equal  to  19  ? 

Let  x  =  the  first  quantity — 
y  ==  the  second  quantity. 

If  twice  the  first  ( x  ),  that  is,  2a?,  be  added  to  the  second  ( y ),  the 
sum  (2x  +  y)  is  equal  to  17.    So  wTe  have  for  the  first  equation  : 

I  2x+y=l7. 

If  twice  the  second  ( y ),  that  is,  2y,  be  added  to  the  first  (  x ),  the 
6-um  (2y  +  x)  is  equal  to  19.    Then  we  have  for  the  second  equation  : 
II.  2y+  x=19. 

By  finding  the  value  of  y  in  the  first  equation  : 
y=17—2x. 

Substitute  the  value  of  y,  or  17— 2a?,  for  that  quantity  (y)  in  the 
second  equation  % 

2  (17- 2a)  +  0=19, 
34— 4tx  4  #=19. 
By  transposing — 
—  4x-\-x—  — 31  +  19. 
-3ar=—15. 
x—o. 

Substitute  the  value  of  xf  or  5,  for  that  quantity  (x)  in  the  first 
equation  ? 

10+y=17, 
y=17-10=7. 
[Assem.  No.  26.]  1 
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In  Geometry,  the  following  proposition  was  rapidly  demonstrated, 
without  reference  to  any  book,  by  Mr.  Farley,  the  most  advanced 
pupil  in  this  department  : 

a  If  an  isosceles  triangle  be  revolved  about  a 

straight  line  passing  through  its  vertex,  the 
volume  generated  will  be  equal  to  the  surface 
generated  by  the  base,  multiplied  by  one-third 
of  the  altitude. 
m  k  n  Let  A  C  B  be  an  isosceles  triangle,  A  B  its 

base,  C  I  its  altitude,  and  let  it  be  revolved  about  C  D,  then  will  the 
volume  generated  be  equal  to  surface,  A  B  x  -}  C  I.  There  may  be 
three  cases : 

1.  Let  A  B,  produced,  meet  the  axis  at  D  ;  draw  A  M,  B  X,  I  K, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  B  O  parrallel  to  it.  The  volume  gene- 
rated by  A  C  B  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  volumes  generated  by 
A  C  D*and  B  C  D._JThat  is  : 

_YoL  ACB=J-A  Ma  xCD-^rBX2  x  C  D, or  Yol.  A  C  B=^  n 
(A  MOT)  x  CD.    But  (AMiB  jNTl)=(A  M  +  B  X)  x(AM-B  N), 
or  2  I  K  x  A  O.    Substituting,  we  get — 
Yol.  A  C  B=f  re  IKxAOxC  D. 

The  right-angled  triangles,  A  O  B  and  A  C  D,  are  similar.  Hence, 
A  0  :  A  B ::  C  I :  C  D  or  A  O  x  C  D=A  B  x  C  I.    Substituting,  we 

get— 

Yol.  A  C  B^=2  n  IKxA3xfC  L 
But  2-IKxA  B=surf.  A  B.  Hence, 
Yol.  A  C  B=surf.  ABxJCI. 

2.  Jj,et  the  axis  coincide  with  one  of  the  equal  sides. 
A  Draw  A  M,  I  K  perpendicular  to  axis. 

Then   

Yol.  A  C  B=4  *  A  M2  x  C  D,  or  \  *  A  M 
xAMxCB. 

The  right-angled  triangles,  A  M  B  and  C I  B, 
are  similar.  Hence, 
AM:  AB::CI:  CB  or  AMxCB-ABxCI.    Also  we  find 
AM=2IK. 

Substituting,  we  get — 

Yol.  A  C  B=2  *  I  K  x  A  B  x  \  C  I. 

But  2  rr  I  K  x  A  B=surf.  A  B.    Hence,  Yol.  AC  B=surf.  A  B 
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3.  Let  the  axis  be  parallel  to  the  base. 
Draw  A  M,  B  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  The  volume  generated  by  A  C  B 
is  equal  to  the  cylinder  generated  by  the 
rectangle  AMKB,  diminished  by  the 
sum  of  the  cones  generated  by  the  tri- 
angles A  C  M  and  BON.    That  is,  NT 

Vol.  A  C  B=*CT  x  A  B-i  tt  (JT  x  A  1-i  C  T  xl  B.  But 
A  I-f  I  B=A  B.  Hence,  we  have,  by  reducing  and  changing  the 
order  of  factors,  Vol.  C  A  B= A  B  x  2  *  CT  x  i  C  I. 

But  A  B  x  2  -  C  I3 ,  surf.  A  B.  Consequently,  Vol.  A  C  B=surf. 
ABx^CL 

Hence,  in  all  cases,  the  volume  generated  by  A  C  B  is  equal  to  the 
surface  generated  by  the  base  A  B,  multiplied  by  one-third  the  alti- 
tude C  I,  which  was  to  be  proved. 

The  same  young  man  showed  his  acquaintance  with  Trigonometry, 
by  solving  the  following: 

Deduce  a  rule  for  the  solu- 
tion of  oblique  angled  tri- 
angles having  given  two  sides 
and  their  included  angle? 

Let  A  B  C  be  any  triangle, 
A  B,  A  C  the  given  sides,  A 
their  included  angle. 

With  A  as  a  center  and 
A  C  the  shorter  of  the  two 
sides  as  a  radius,  describe  an 
arc  meeting  A  B  at  I,  and  A  B  produced  at  E.  Draw  E  C  and  I  II 
parallel  to  E  C.  Draw  also  C  I  and  A  F.  Because  C  A  E  is  exte- 
rior to  the  triangle  ABC,  we  have  C  A  E  =  C  +  B. 

But  C  I  A=i  CAE.  Hence, 
CI  A=i  (C  +  B). 

Since  AC=A  F,  we  have  the  angle  C  equal  to  F  A  B  plus  angle 
B  or  F  A  B=C-B.    But  I C  ll=i  FAB;  hence  I  C  H= £  (C-B). 

The  angle  E  C  I  being  inscribed  in  a  semi-circle  is  a  right  angle, 
hence  E  C  is  perpendicular  to  C  I,  and  because  I  H  is  parallel  to 
E  C,  I  H  is  also  perpendicular  to  C  I. 

From  the  right  angled  triangles  E  C  I  and  I  C  H,  we  have 

E  C=C  I  x  tan.  £  (C  +  B)  and  I  H=C  I  x  tan.  \  (C-B) ;  whence 
E  C :  I  H : : tan.  \  (C  +  B):  tan.  £  (C-B). 

The  triangles  E  C  B  and  I II  B  are  similar,  hence  their  homologous 
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sides  are  proportional ;  and  since  EB=AB  +  AC,  and  I  B= A  E  — 
A  C,  we  have — 
EC:IH::AB  +  AC:  A  B-A  C. 

Combining  these  two  proportions  and  substituting  for  A  B  and 
A  C,  their  representatives  C  and  B,  we  get — 

C+B:  C-B::tan.  £  (C  +  B):  tan.  J  (C-B);  whence  we  have  the 
principle. 

When  two  sides  and  their  included  angles  are  given : 
The  sum  of  the  two  sides  is  to  their  difference  as  the  tangent  of  half 
the  sum  of  the  other  two  angles  is  to  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference. 

This  young  man  also  worked  out  a  problem  in  surveying,  explain- 
ing on  the  blackboard  the  method  of  operation,  and  showed  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  theodolite  by  the  practical  measurement  of  angles  in 
the  class-room. 

The  examination  of  the  class  had  been  extended  to  such  a  length 
that  no  time  was  left  for  an  exercise  in  Bible  recitation,  which  would 
have  been  of  unsurpassed  interest.  The  pupils  had  made  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  closing  chapters  of  John's  Gospel, 
and  were  prepared  to  state  in  their  own  language  the  story  of  the 
closing  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life. 

The  studies  which  have  been  pursued  during  the  year,  viewed  as  part 
of  complete  course,  are  well  fitted  to  educate  the  observing  and  reason- 
ing faculties,  to  strengthen  the  memory,  to  develop  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, and  to  inform  the  mind.  But  one  suggestion  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment occurred  to  me,  and  that  is,  the  more  frequent  resort  to  drawing 
for  the  illustration  of  objects.  Pupils  who  learn  to  write  rapidly  and 
legibly,  and  who  are  so  constantly  using  pencil  and  crayon,  might  well 
be  taught  to  sketch  natural  objects  in  demonstration  of  the  studies  they 
are  pursuing.  Perhaps,  too,  the  cultivation  of  skill  in  drawing  would 
open  the  way  for  remunerative  employment  to  the  educated  mute. 

In  response  to  the  salutations  of  the  class  which  bid  me  welcome 
to  the  examination  room,  I  may  now  express  my  delight  at  what  I 
was  permitted  to  witness,  and  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  col- 
legiate department  for  the  attainments  that  have  been  made,  and  for 
the  opportunities  of  further  advancement  which  this  institution  offers, 
while  I  assure  them  of  my  earnest  hope  that  through  these  embarrass- 
ments and  difficulties,  under  which  they  labor  now,  they  will  press 
on  to  perfection,  and  receive  a  blessing  as  those  who  have  made  the 
most  of  their  opportunities  and  served  God  in  their  generation. 

EDWARD  W.  GILMAN. 

Bible  House,  K  Y.,  June  25,  1872. 
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Since  the  fiscal  year  of  the  institution  has  closed,  and  while  this 
report  was  in  preparation,  the  venerable  emeritus  principal,  Harvey 
P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  died;  and  the  action  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, in  view  of  that  event,  together  with  the  address  pronounced  by 
Kev.  Charles  A.  Stoddard,  D.  D.,  the  pastor  of  the  deceased,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  board,  are,  by  order  of  the  directors,  added 
to  the  report. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  Monday, 
Jan.  6,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  we 
have  lost  one  who  for  many  years  devoted  the  best  energies  of  mind 
and  heart  to  the  elevation  and  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  who 
was  a  faithful  and  constant  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  to 
whom  the  New  York  Institution  owes  in  a  large  measure  its  present 
position  and  prosperity. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  hearty  sympathy  to  the  family  of  our 
deceased  friend,  and  to  that  large  circle  of  deaf-mutes,  teachers  and 
pupils  who  had  learned  to  call  him  father. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  given  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  and  that  we,  as  a  board  of  directors,  adjourn  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

From  the  minutes. 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 

The  chapel  of  the  institution  was  filled  with  friends  and  relatives, 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  early  pupils  of  Dr.  Peet. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Stoddard, 
D.  D.,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  "Wm.  Adams,  D.  D.,*Rev.  Thomas  G-al- 
laudet,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Professor  George  E.  Day  of  Yale  College. 
The  remains  were  removed  next  day  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  after  a 
burial  service  there,  were  interred  in  the  family  burial  place. 
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ADDRESS  OF  REV.  C.  A.  STODDARD,  D.  D.,  AT  THE 
FUNERAL  OF  HARVEY  P.  PEET,  LL.  D.,  PH.  D. 

We  stand  here,  to-day,  beside  the  lifeless  form  of  an  aged  man. 
Calm  and  serene  he  lies,  his  eyes  closed,  the  gray  hair  like  a  crown 
of  purity  above  his  brow,  and  the  stiffened  hands,  which  for  nearly 
fourscore  years  have  done  with  their  might  what  had  been  found  to 
do,  are  peacefully  folded  over  the  silent  heart. 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  new  year,  before  the  sun  had  risen  upon 
the  snow-clad  landscape,  he  went  quietly  and  without  pain  through 
the  gate  of  death  into  the  Paradise  of  God,  and  loving  hands  have 
composed  his  patriarchal  form  for  its  long  sleep,  and  placed  over  the 
coffin  a  wreath  of  autumn  leaves,  inclosing  a  little  sheaf  of  ripened 
wheat. 

Truly,  "  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,"  but  not  to  all  is  it  granted  thus 
to  "  come  to  the  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh 
in,  in  his  season." 

I  see  those  before  me  whose  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Peet  began  long 
before  I  knew  him,  who  have  labored  with  him  in  the  benevolent  and 
Christian  work  to  which  he  consecrated  his  life,  who  have  been  favored 
with  his  life-long  friendship,  and  connected  with  him  by  ties  of  kindred 
and  close  association.  I  see  those  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  passed 
their  lives  in  ignorance  and  weariness,  now  lifted  into  a  new  life  by 
education,  and  with  a  career  of  happiness  and  usefulness  opened 
before  them ;  and  this  new  life  and  useful  career  they  owe,  under 
God,  to  the  faithfulness  and  skill  of  this  departed  benefactor. 

Dr.  Adams  will  speak  to  you  of  the  early  history  of  Dr.  Peet ;  for 
lie  has  known  him  long,  and  his  own  honored  father  imparted  a  por- 
tion of  that  education  which  has  been  so  conscientiously  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind;  and  Dr.  Gallaudet  will  say  something  of 
his  relations  to  him  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  education. 

It  is  my  place  to  tell  you  of  the  position  which  Dr.  Peet  held  in 
this  community,  of  his  value  and  usefulness  in  the  church,  of  his 
Christian  demeanor  under  the  most  trying  bereavements,  and  of  the 
beautiful  serenity  and  faith  which  made  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  an  evening  time  of  light. 

Dr.  Peet  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  of  commanding  presence  and 
genial  manners.  Though  always  dignified,  he  was  affable  and  cor- 
dial in  a  remarkable  degree.  His  large  frame  contained  a  noble 
mind  and  a  generous  heart.  His  power  of  influencing  others  was 
unusually  great.    Young  men  were  often  brought  to  his  school  who 
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had  grown  up  without  instruction  and  without  restraint;  but  they 
submitted  at  once  to  his  authority.  He  managed  a  large  force  of 
teachers  so  ably  that  the  discipline  was  thorough,  and  yet  no  indivi- 
dual was  discontented. 

During  the  many  years  that  he  was  the  principal  of  this  institu- 
tion, Dr.  Peet  was  universally  recognized  as  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. "  His  great  success  as  a  teacher,"  writes  one  who  was  long 
associated  with  him,  t;  was  due  to  the  clearness  and  impressiveness 
of  his  signs,  to  his  power  of  awakening  in  his  pupils  an  enthusiasm 
that  fixed  attention  and  made  study  easy,  to  his  happy  facility  in 
seizing  on  the  most  important  points,  and  to  the  aptness  of  his  illus- 
trations. His  lessons  were  carefully  planned,  clearly  understood  and 
well  remembered  by  his  pupils.    Thus  there  was  no  waste  of  labor." 

In  society,  Dr.  Peet  was  cordial  and  agreeable.  He  was  fond  of 
company  and  of  conversation.  Though  not  quick  in  his  mental  pro- 
cesses nor  rapid  in  his  utterances,  he  was  full  of  knowledge,  and 
delighted  to  unfold  to  others  the  fruits  of  a  wide  and  varied  experi- 
ence, and  to  entertain  them  with  instructive  and  pleasing  discourse. 
Unlike  some  men  who  have  the  responsibility  and  care  of  large  insti- 
tutions, Dr.  Peet  did  not  isolate  himself  from  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  nor  decline  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  was  always  present  when  his  presence  would  promote  any  mea- 
sure of  public  utility,  and  was  ready  to  speak  forcibly  and  to  the 
point  in  favor  of  all  good  enterprises,  following  his  words  by  a  liber- 
ality in  pecuniary  gifts  which  proved  his  sincerity  and  hearty  interest. 
His  venerable  form  was  always  seen  at  public  meetings,  political, 
religious  and  educational ;  and  he  was  foremost  in  advancing  every 
useful  work  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  he  lived.  His  opinions 
upon  all  subjects  of  general  interest  were  carefully  formed,  decidedly 
expressed,  and  rarely  found  to  be  erroneous.  Hence  he  gained  and 
held  a  powerful  influence  among  men,  at  an  age  when,  in  this  coun- 
try, there  is  often  disregard  or  neglect. 

Combined  with  great  strength  of  character,  Dr.  Peet  had  remarka- 
ble tenderness  and  warmth  of  personal  affection.  These  qualities 
made  him  peculiarly  useful  in  the  religious  sphere  where  his  lot  was 
cast. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  cannot  refrain,  upon 'this  occasion,  from 
expressing  the  deep  obligations  which  I  am  under  to  him  for  fatherly 
advice,  wise  counsel  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  personal  sympathy  in 
times  of  anxiety  and  trial. 

No  pastor  ever  had  a  more  faithful  friend,  a  truer  helper  in  every 
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good  word  or  work,  or  a  better  example  of  "  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,"  than  I  have  had  in  Dr.  Peet  for  nearly 
fourteen  years,  during  which  he  has  been  an  elder  in  my  church. 
His  punctual  attendance,  devout  participation  in  the  services,  and 
evident  enjoyment  of  public  worship,  will  be  long  remembered  here, 
as  well  as  his  deep  interest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  young,  and 
his  ardent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  Perhaps  the 
last  public  religious  act  of  his  life,  was  the  delivery  of  an  address 
upon  the  subject  of  Christian  missions,  soon  after  his  return  from  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  held  last  October,  in 
~New  Haven.  To  this  board,  and  to  all  benevolent  objects,  he  gave 
systematically  and  liberally,  but  without  parade  or  ostentation. 

It  has  been  my  duty  and  privilege  to  minister  to  him  in  times  of 
great  bodily  suffering,  and  when  severely  afflicted  by  the  death  of 
those  most  dear  to  him.  His  patience  and  unselfishness,  when  endur- 
ing acute  pain,  have  often  excited  my  wonder ;  and  his  pious  resigna- 
tion and  calm  faith  in  God,  as  blow  followed  blow  in  domestic 
bereavements,  were  a  triumphant  testimony  to  the  vitality  and  sustain- 
ing power  of  his  religion.  His  religion  was  no  holiday  garb,  to  be 
laid  aside  when  trouble  came ;  it  was  no  formal  routine,  destitute  of 
heart  and  sympathy ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  man,  so  that  his  whole  aim 
in  life  was  to  honor  his  Heavenly  Father  and  do  good  to  his  fellow- 
men.  Hence,  when  trials  came,  he  was  able  to  bear  the  shock  with- 
out repining  or  despair.  When  God  removed  children  grown  to 
manhood  and  united  with  him  in  the  labors  which  he  loved,  he  meekly 
said  "  thy  will  be  done ;  "  when  blindness  came  upon  him,  while  he 
sought  medical  aid,  which  was  happily  successful,  he  was  able  to  say 
to  me  in  his  darkened  chamber,  "  the  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salva- 
tion ; "  when  the  wife  of  many  years  was  taken  away,  her  death 
following  close  upon  other  bereavements,  he  said,  like  the  patriarch 
Job,  "  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  His  religion 
shone  out  brightly  in  the  night  of  his  trial,  and  was  a  stay  and  com- 
fort to  him  through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  eventful  life. 

Eminently  social  in  his  disposition,  with  some  of  the  formality  and 
stateliness  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  be  delighted  to  show  hos- 
pitality to  friends  and  to  gather  a  goodly  company  at  his  table.  In 
1862,  his  son  Dudley  inaugurated  the  custom  of  a  family  dinner  upon 
his  birthday,  which  has  been  celebrated  in  a  similar  way  several  times 
since.    At  these  festivals  all  the  genial  qualities  of  Dr.  Peet  were 
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exhibited;  yet  be  never  allowed  them  to  pass  without  timely  counsels 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  household.  In  1862,  he  closed  his 
remarks  as  follows : 

"  By  the  favor  of  Providence,  I  am  permitted  to  see  my  sixty-seventh 
birthday.  How  many  more,  if  any,  may  be  added  to  this  number,  I 
know  not.  At  this  pleasant  hour— not  without  its  shadows,  for  the 
hand  of  disease  is  laid  upon  some  of  you,  and  the  infirmities  of  age 
are  beginning  to  cluster  about  others  of  us — let  me  entreat  you  to 
give  heed  to  the  apostolic  precept,  '  Be  ye  all  of  one  mind,  having 
compassion  one  of  another ;  love  as  brethren ;  be  pitiful,  be  courteous.' 
From  the  lessons  of  the  past,  let  us  learn  wisdom  and  strive  to  fill 
up  the  remainder  of  life  with  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence  to 
others." 

Upon  the  19th  of  last  November,  Dr.  Peet  completed  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  by  the  annual  gathering 
of  family  friends  in  the  home  which,  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been 
made  so  bright  by  the  thoughtful  care  of  a  devoted  wife  and  the  filial 
love  of  a  worthy  son. 

Poetry  and  addresses  followed  the  birthday  dinner,  and  one  passage 
from  Dr.  Peet's  address  may  be  suitably  repeated  to-day.  He  said, 
"  It  is  when  we  begin  to  faint  under  efforts  that  in  our  better  days  sat 
lightly  upon  us,  that  we  see  more  clearly  the  wisdom  and  beneficence 
of  that  part  of  the  great  plan  of  Providence  which  ordains  that  the 
generations  of  men  shall  succeed  each  other  on  the  earth ;  each  pass- 
ing away  to  yield  room  for  possession,  occupation,  and  usefulness  to 
that  which  follows. 

"  Having  acquired  what  we  can  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
our  elders,  we  take  their  places,  and  strive,  to  the  extent  of  our  gifts, 
to  improve  on  what  they  did  ;  in  our  turn,  to  give  place  to  the  younger 
generation  whom  we  have  trained ;  who,  we  hope,  profiting  by  our 
experience,  will  avoid  our  errors,  and  do  better  whatever  we  did  well. 
Thus  it  is  that  science  and  art  advance  toward  perfection  by  a  con- 
tinued infusion  of  youthful  energy,  which,  while  looking  with  respect 
to  the  counsels  of  age  and  experience,  still  strives  for  results  beyond 
Avhat  has  yet  been  attained.  Thus  it  is  that  the  training  of  our  suc- 
cessors becomes  invested  with  a  deep  and  solemn  interest,  in  view  of 
the  future  committed  to  their  hands,  which  our  own  eyes  cannot  behold. 
Thus  it  is,  also,  that  men  ever  look  forward  to  a  season  of  repose,  when 
wearied  with  the  long  struggle  of  life,  and  count  it  one  of  the  rewards 
of  faithful  service  if  they  are  spared  to  see  the  cause  dear  to  their 
hearts,  consecrated  by  their  prayers,  fostered  by  their  zealous  labors 
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for  many  years,  still  prospering  in  the  hands  of  their  successors,  whose 
zeal  and  ability  give  promise  of  a  bright  future. 

"Having  labored  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  I  retired  five  years  ago  from  the  field  of  executive  and 
responsible  duty.  This  long  service  would  seem  to  give  me  a  right 
to  rest  during  the  few  years  that  may  remain  to  me  on  earth,  in  hum- 
ble expectation  of  the  promised  better  life  to  come. 

"In  the  retrospect  of  the  past,  I  can  recall  not  only  the  vicissitudes 
of  sunshine  and  cloud  incident  to  humanity,  but  also  those  more  varied 
and  intensified  than  fall  to  the  common  lot.  But  since  the  last  anni- 
versary I  have  breathed  only  a  genial  atmosphere  and  looked  upon  a 
serene  sky.  I  have  a  happy  home  and  pleasant  surroundings.  The 
lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage." 

It  was  from  this  happy  home  that  Dr.  Peet  was  suddenly  removed. 
For  some  years  past,  his  once  vigorous  constitution  had  been  slowly 
giving  way.  Rheumatic  affections  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  using  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  made  it 
difficult  for  him  to  walk  ;  yet,  he  did  not  relax  his  labors  on  behalf 
of  deaf-mute  education,  nor  shut  himself  up  as  an  old  and  infirm 
man  within  his  house.  He  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  institution,  presided  over  the  convention 
of  principals  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  held  at  "Washing- 
ton, four  years  ago,  and,  undeterred  by  the  journey  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles,  took  quite  an  active  part  in  the  convention  of  teachers, 
held  at  Indianpolis  in  1870.  He  has  several  times  conducted  the 
annual  examinations  of  the  classes  of  this  institution,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  examining  committee  last  June.  He  has  been  often  at 
church  during  the  fall,  and  was  present  and  made  an  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  pastor,  at  a  reception  given  upon  his  return  from  Europe 
in  the  middle  of  November. 

As  the  year  drew  toward  its  close,  his  rheumatism  increased,  con- 
fining him  to  the  house,  and  at  last  to  his  bed.  Yet,  his  medical 
attendants  did  not  consider  his  case  alarming  until  within  a  short  time 
before  he  died.  Then  the  heart  became  affected,  and  while  his  intel- 
lect was  as  bright  as  usual,  and  his  powers  of  observation  and  recog- 
nition were  unimpaired,  the  lungs  ceased  to  act,  the  heart  fluttered 
and  was  still.  The  silver  cord  was  loosed  ;  the  golden  bowl  was 
broken  ;  the  pitcher  was  broken  at  the  fountain  ;  the  wheel  broken  at 
the  cistern,  and  the  kind,  good  man,  the  benefactor  and  friend  of 
generations    of  the    unfortunate,    rested   from    his    labors,  and 
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Lis  works  do  follow  him.  The  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  great 
loss,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  anticipated,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
does  not  afford  compensation  for  such  a  bereavement.  The 
beloved  family  of  which  he  was  the  revered  patriarch  is  indeed 
a  divided  family ;  for  while  some  here  wil  lsadly  miss  his  counsel  and 
help  in  this  world,  others,  a  larger  company,  have  greeted  his  entrance 
into  their  goodly  fellowship)  and  saintly  communion.  For  them  there 
is  a  new  joy ;  to  those  behind  a  great  sorrow,  and  we  weep  with  them 
that  wreep. 

His  brethren  in  the  church  will  feel  his  loss.  Iso  more  will 
they  see  him  in  the  sanctuary,  his  head  white  with  the  snows  of 
age,  but  his  face  beaming  with  benevolence  and  piety,  nor  hear  his 
earnest  words  in  the  place  of  prayer  and  weekly  meeting,  for  he  has 
gone  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born  in  heaven. 
Through  this  wide  land  there  will  be  signs  of  grief,  more  expresssive 
than  spoken  wTords,  from  thousands  of  deaf-mutes  who  have  learned 
to  love  him  as  a  father  and  bless  him  as  a  benefactor.  He 
wras  wudely  known  in  this  and  other  lands.  I  have  heard  his 
name  mentioned  with  graceful  appreciation  by  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  the  past  summer  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  as  well 
as  in  Berlin  and  Paris;  and  wherever  Christian  philanthropy  has 
reached  out  its  hand  to  the  unfortunate  class  to  whom  his  life 
was  devoted,  there  will  his  loss  be  mourned  and  his  memory  be 
cherished. 

But  we  may  not  indulge  in  selfish  sorrow  at  our  loss.  Rather 
let  us  thank  God  that  he  was  spared  so  long,  that  he  has  left 
works  which  will  follow  him  in  their  beneficient  influence  upon 
deaf-mute  education  for  years  to  come,  and  that  he  has  trained 
those  from  his  own  family  and  institution  who  are  so  ably  carrying 
forward,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  work  which  he  did  so  faithfully  and 
well. 

Let  us  imitate  his  example  in  those  prominent  points  which 
his  life  presents;  in  unswerving  rectitude  of  principle  and  gentle 
piety  of  heart ;  in  benevolence  which  forgot  self  that  it  might  do 
good  to  others ;  in  loyalty  to  Christ  and  unhesitating  devotion  to 
the  Christian  church  ;  with  faithful  discharge  of  duty  in  all  relations 
and  circumstances  of  life;  and  in  humble  dependence  upon  the  grace 
and  aid  of  Almighty  God.  Then  shall  we  be  able  to  say  at  the  last, 
as  it  can  be  truly  said  of  him,  "He  has  fought  a  good  tight,  he  has 
finished  his  course.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of 
life  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  give  him  at  that  day.1' 
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THE  MISSION  OF  FLOWERS— A  PRIZE  COMPOSITION. 
By  Miss  C.  Y.  Hagadorn. 

Fanwood,  June  16,  1872  , 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  June,  when,  weary  with  the  trials  of  this  life,  I  reclined 
upon  a  moss-covered  bank,  and  wished  I  had  wings  and  could  fly  away  from  earth 
to  that  beautiful  place  where  sorrow  is  unknown.  Fancy,  then,  as  if  in  answer  to 
my  sigh  for  relief,  came,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  through  many  pleasant 
ways,  till  at  last  we  were  in  the  realms  of  Flora,  the  queen  of  flowers,  who  was  then 
holding  her  court.  All  was  new  and  strange  to  me,  but  Fancy  took  me  through  all 
the  various  paths  that  led  me  to  Flora's  temple,  which  was  more  beautiful  than  any 
made  by  mortal  hands.  Nature  had  covered  the  floor  with  a  carpet  of  grass  and 
moss,  among  which  played  at  hide  and  seek  the  sweetest  little  flowers,  and  the 
arched  roof  above  was  the  clear  blue  sky,  with  pearl-like  clouds  sporting  around  it. 
At  last  we  came  where  Flora  was  seated  upon  her  throne,  which  was  covered  with 
rose-colored  drapery.  Her  dress  was  like  white  clouds  embroidered  with  gold  and 
spangled  with  diamond  dew.  Her  face  and  form  was  of  radiant  loveliness,  like  that 
of  an  angel,  and  her  long,  golden  hair,  like  stray  sunbeams,  hung  in  rippling  waves 
far  below  her  waist.  Upon  her  head  she  wore  a  crown  of  dew  drops.  On  looking 
around,  I  beheld  all  the  flowers  that  lived  in  the  world  come  to  honor  the  queen, 
and  give  her  an  account  of  their  work  on  earth.  Tall  and  graceful  trees  stood 
around  in  all  their  strength  and  beauty,  shading  the  queen  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
At  length  she  addressed  the  beautiful  throng  as  follows : 

"My  Dear  Beloved  Subjects. — Since  I  began  to  reign  it  has  ever  been  my 
object.to  benefit  the  poor  sinful  beings  who  live  on  earth,  and  so  I  sent  you  there  to 
cheer  and  purify  them,  and  lift  up  their  hearts  in  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  great 
Creator,  who  made  both  you  and  them.  But  strange  to  say,  there  are  some  among 
them  who  doubt  that  you  are  of  any  use  on  earth.   Therefore,  my  beloved  subjects, 
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I  have  summoned  you  here  to-day,  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  you  have  done,  so 
that  I  may  convince  mankind  that  your  mission  on  earth  has  not  been  in  vain." 

So  all  the  flowers  came,  and  one  by  one  gave  an  account  of  what  she  had  done. 
First  came  the  rose,  who  was  considered  by  man  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers.  "  I," 
said  the  rose,  "  have  taught  man  to  love.  I  have  always  adorned  with  new  beauty 
all  places  wherever  I  strayed,  and  no  scene  of  joy  or  happiness  is  complete  without 
my  aid.  I  have  always  been  the  flower,  of  all  others,  which  the  young  lover  has 
chosen  to  present  to  the  object  of  his  affection ;  for  I  have  the  power  of  expressing, 
in  the  beautiful  language  your  majesty  has  taught  us,  the  warmest  and  best  feelings 
of  the  heart.  I  adorn  the  bright  tresses  of  the  youthful  maiden  and  gladden  the 
eyes  and  delight  the  senses  of  all  who  see  me ;  my  children  I  dress  in  beautiful  robes 
of  red,  white  and  golden  yellow,  and  send  them  on  their  missions  of  love.  I  am 
with  man  in  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  life  ;  when  meeting  the  object  of  his 
affections,  if  the  eloquence  of  his  own  language  fails  to  express  his  feelings,  I  am 
the  one  he  selects  to  express  his  love.  When  the  angel  of  death  calls  away  the  one 
being  of  all  others  that  he  loves  best,  he  takes  from  among  my  children  a  pure 
white  rose  and  lays  it  with  the  lily  upon  the  bosom  of  his  beloved  dead  ;  and  when 
his  youngest  darling  has  closed  its  heavenly  blue  eyes  in  the  last  long  sleep,  he 
takes  one  of  my  youngest,  a  pure  white  rose  bud,  and  places  it  in  the  little  waxen 
hands.  I  scatter  gems  of  beauty  everywhere  in  his  path  ;  from  the  hillside  and  val- 
ley, in  the  wildwood  where  man  seldom  presses  the  grass  and  moss  covered  sod,  in 
the  wide,  unbroken  prairie,  where  man  only  in  his  wildest  moods  thinks  of  straying, 
and  in  his  cherished  garden,  I  am  the  favorite, -and  no  place  seems  complete  without 
me.  I  am  to  be  found  everywhere,  cheering  the  heart  of  man,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  And  thus  I  teach  men  to  love  me,  and  inspire  them  to  love  one  another, 
but  best  of  all  to  love  the  One  who  made  us  all.  And  thus,  my  beloved  queen,  with 
my  every  breath,  I  strive  to  do  my  duty  on  earth,  as  embassador  of  love." 

"And  I,"  said  the  lily,  u  I,  too,  have  my  mission  on  earth.  I  keep  my  robes  pure 
and  spotless  as  the  snow,  and  serve  to  remind  man  of  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. '  The  perfume  of  my  purity 
and  sweetness  I  give  to  all  who  gaze  upon  my  beauty.  But  God  gave  all  these  gifts 
to  me,  and  to  Him  be  the  praise,  for  He  has  said,  though  men's  sins  be  'as  scarlet' 
yet  they  shall  be  '  as  snow.'  He  has  even  seen  fit  to  mention  my  name  in  terms  of 
praise,  and  said  that  one  of  the  richest  and  greatest  kings  the  world  has  ever  known, 
in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  us.  His  robes  were  beautiful  and  costly, 
but  they  covered  a  sinful  heart,  and  were  obtained  and  worn  to  glorify  himself,  and 
thus  added  to  the  many  sins  that  darken  his  soul.  But  our  spotless  robes  of  purity 
and  sweetness  we  wear  to  glorify  our  Maker,  and  lift  up  the  hearts  of  men  to  sing 
his  praise.  "We  have  no  voice  like  that  of  man,  but  the  perfume  we  give  the  all- 
around  us  rises  up  to  heaven,  like  the  prayers  and  souls  of  the  saints.  And  thus  it 
is  that  we  speak,  only  in  the  beautiful  language  of  flowers,  words  that  bring  to  the 
heart  of  man  naught  but  good,  and  win  the  smiles  of  angels,  in  whose  hands  we 
love  to  be." 

Next  spoke  the  passion  flower,  that  marvel  of  beauty,  of  whom  it  is  said  she 
sprung  from  the  soil  beneath  the  cross  on  which  our  blessed  Lord  was  crucified, 
nourished  by  the  blood  and  water  that  flowed  from  the  cruel  wound  in  his  side,  as 
well  as  the  tears  of  agony  that  fell  from  those  pure  eyes.  She  proved  her  noble 
birth  and  holy  mission  by  telling  the  queen  how  she  reminded  man  of  his  Saviour, 
by  holding  constantly  before  him  the  cruel  nails  and  hammer  with  which  ungrate 
fill  man  had  nailed  to  the  cross  those  blessed  hands  whose  every  deed  was  one  of 
love  and  mercy,  and  those  pure  feet  that  had  walked  through  a  path  of  thorns  to 
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the  pearly  gates  that  opened  wide  to  let  him,  the  King  of  Glory,  enter  that  blessed 
abode  where  he  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  those  that  love  him.  Beside  the 
hammer  and  nails,  she  showed  the  purple  robe  they  put  upon  him  in  bitter  mockery, 
the  cro  wn  of  thorns  that  bowed  low  that  noble  head  and  caused  great  drops  of  agony 
to  start  from  his  brow,  and  even  the  number  that  he  had  chosen  to  be  his  disciples ; 
but,  best  of  all,  she  held  in  view  the  crown  of  glory  he  has  exchanged  for  that  of 
thorns ;  and  this  crown  of  glory,  she  loves  to  tell  man,  his  blessed  Saviour  is  willing 
and  anxious  to  share  with  all  who  will  follow  the  example  he  gives  of  the  noblest 
life  there  ever  was  on  earth. 

And  thus  the  lovely  flowers  told,  one  by  one,  all  the  ways  in  which  they  had 
endeavored  to  instruct  and  benefit  man ;  how  they  had  covered  the  hills  and  valleys, 
down  to  the  river's  edge,  with  beautiful  forms  and  colors,  and  filled  the  air  with 
sweet  perfume. 

Even  the  meek-eyed  violet  fails  not  to  give  its  lesson  of  humility,  and  remind  man 
of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  as  the  violet,  lovely  as  the  rose,  and  pure  as  the 

lily. 

And  the  dear,  charming  little  flower,  which  borrows  its  color  from  heaven's  own 
blue,  like  another  leaf  from  the  book  of  nature,  speaks  its  Maker's  praise,  and  says 
m  its  sweet  way,  "Forget  me  not!  forget  me  not!"  They  show  in  their  lives  and 
deaths  how  near  they  are  like  man,  and  yet  like  angels.  Like  man  they  bloom  in 
beauty  while  the  sun  smiles  upon  them,  and  the  rain  and  dews  descend,  like  blessings 
from  above ;  but  when  the  storms  and  frosts  come,  they  fade  and  die,  and  are  laid 
low  in  the  dust — as  man  is  when  overcome  with  the  trials  and  struggles  of  life.  And 
as  they  rise  again,  to  bloom  in  new  beauty  and  fragrance,  so  will  the  soul  of  man 
rise  in  the  resurrection. 

But  flowers  are  like  angels  in  this,  that  they  are  pure  and  sinless.  The  devoted 
Christian,  who  sees  in  things  true  and  beautiful  the  almighty  hand  of  God,  can 
truly  say,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Horace  Smith : 

"  Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers,  are  living  preachers, 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book. 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 
From  loneliest  nook.'1 

and  again 
****** 
******* 
****** 

"  Were  I,  O  God  !  in  churchless  lands  remaining, 
Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  or  divines, 
My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining, 
Priests— sermons— shrines." 
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CHAPTER  325. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education  of  indigent  deaf-mutes 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Passed  April  25,  1863. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  asfolloios : 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf-mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  State,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  such  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute  child,  within 
this  State,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  town, 
or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be,  showing, 
by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health,  morals  or 
comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly  cared  for, 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or  supervisor,  if 
satisfied  that  the  parents  or  natural  protectors  of  such  child  are,  or 
such  child  is,  in  indigent  circumstances,  to  place  such  child  in  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

§  3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institution,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  sections,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  per  year,  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  said  institution  shall 
find,  as  to  any  such  child,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  to  remain  in 
said  institution. 

§  4.  The  expense  of  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  such  deaf- 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institution,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed, 
shall  be  raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  of  the  county  from  which  such  children  shall  be  received  ; 
and  the  bills  therefor,  properly  authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one 
of  the  officers  of  said  institution,  shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by 
the  said  county ;  and  its  county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation,  so  that 
the  amount  thereof  may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


A  PPEND1X. 
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CHAPTER  721. 

An  Act  to  increase  the  compensation  authorized  by  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education  of  indigent  deaf- 
mutes  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,"  passed  April  twenty -fifth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Passed  April  24,  1867. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assemhly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  expenses  of  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  the 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  placed  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  3d  and  4th  sections  of  chapter  325,  Laws  of 
1863,  shall,  until  otherwise  directed  by  law,  be  estimated  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  capita,  instead  of  the  amount 
therein  provided. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  September,  1867. 


EXTRACT  FROM  CHAPTER  555,  LAWS  OF  1864,  TITLE  1, 

SECTION  9. 

Every  indigent  person,  resident  in  this  State,  between  twelve  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orphan, 
whose  nearest  friend,  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  State  for  the 
three  years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  provided  his  or  her  application  be  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  in  those  cases  where,  in 
his  opinion,  absolute  indigence  is  not  established,  he  may  approve  of 
such  application,  and  at  the  same  time  may  impose  conditions 
whereby  some  proportionate  share  of  the  expense  of  educating  and 
clothing  such  pupils  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  by  their  parents, 
guardians  or  friends,  in  such  way  and  manner  and  at  such  time  or 
times  as  he  shall  designate,  which  condition  he  may  subsequently 
modify  as  he  shall  deem  expedient, 

[Assem.  No.  26.]  8 
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FORM  OF  AFFIDAVIT  AND  APPLICATION. 

For  the  admission  of  County  Pupils. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of 


 of  the  town  of  ,  in  said  county,  being 

duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  father  of  ,  a  deaf- 
mute  child,  residing  with  deponent,  and  who  was  born  on  the  

day  of  ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  straitened  circum- 
stances of  deponent  [or  of  the  parents  of  said  child']  its  morals  and 
comfort  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  its  present  situation ;  and 
deponent  desires  that  said  child  be  placed  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  support  and  edu- 
cation, pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  day  j 

of  ,  187  ,  before  me.  j" 


FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

To  be  granted  by  Supervisor  or  Overseer,  to  be  sent  to  the  Institution. 

State  of  New  York,  | 
County  of  \  " 

I  have  this  day  selected  ,  of  the  town  of  , 

county  of  ,  son  [or  daughter]  of  ,  who  was 

born  on  day  of  ,18    ,  as  a  county  pupil  in  the 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for 

the  terra  of . .  .  .years  from  the. .  .  .day  of  ,18    ,  to  be 

educated  and  supported  therein,  during  that  period,  at  the  expense  of 

the  county  of  ,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 

chapter  325,  Laws  of  1863. 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of 
Dated,  ,18  . 


FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

To  be  sent  by  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Albany,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  admission 
twelve  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned,  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  of  

in  the  county  of  ,  do  hereby  certify  that  

1 1 t ,,  of  said  town  is  deaf  and  dumb.    The  said  
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 was.  .  .  .years  of  age  on  the  day  of  

18  ;  is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and  possesses 
intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction.    The  names  of  the  parents 

of  the  said  are  

and  the  said  have  not  sufficient 

pecuniary  ability  to  pay  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  said 

 ,  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  , 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  and  I  would  recommend 
 to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  * 

Dated,  ,18  . 

Overxeer'  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects,  cloth- 
ing and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annum. 
Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by  the  institution,  if  desired,  at  an 
additional  annual  charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi- 
annually in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation 
which  extends  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  to  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  tune, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  frcm  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

Y.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  etc.,  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  principal  of  the  institution.  The  selec- 
tion of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  a.ge,  to  be  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  must  be 
addressed.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  under  twelve  years  and 
over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  by  certificate  of  any 
overseer  of  the  poor  or  supervisor. 

VI.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admisssion  of  any  individual,  the 
board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 
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The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree 
materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to 
write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise 
a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject  it  is 
recommended  that  the  words  which  constititute  writing  lessons  or 
copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  pre- 
viously made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  requested. 

L  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual? 

2.  When  and  where  was   he  born  \ 

3.  Was   he  born  deaf? 

4.  At  what  age  did   he  lose  h   hearing  ? 

5.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did   he  become  deaf  ? 

6.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

7.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips. 

9.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction? 
10.  Is   he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity? 

1L  Does   he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

12.  Has   he  had  the  small-pox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

13.  Has  he  had  the  scarlet  fever? 

14.  Has  he  had  the  measles  ? 

15.  Has   he  had  the  mumps? 

16.  Has   he  had  the  whooping  cough  ? 

17.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family? 

18.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  among  relatives  or  ancestors  ? 

19.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father? 

20.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  ?  * 

21.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father? 

22.  What  is  his  post-office  address  % 

23.  Are  either  of  the  parents  dead  ? 

24.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriacre? 
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25.  Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  previous  to 
marriage  ? 

26.  What  are  the  names  of  their  children? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS,  President. 
Thatcher  M.  Adams,  Secretary. 


SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  acres,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Kingsbridge  road.  The  entrance  from  the  latter  is  at  its 
intersection  with  the  Tenth  avenue,  about  nine  miles  from  the  City 
Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  three  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from  the  city : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  river  railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  a  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  Avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross 
railroads  and  cab. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  Avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 
While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz. :  At  the  annual 
election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June, 
answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning.  The 
members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on  these 
occasions,  notices  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  will 
be  given  in  the  newspapers. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  "York,  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of  dollars. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


DOCUMENTS 


OF  THE 


1ST  EW  YORK 


Institution  fcr  tie  Instruct!  of  (lie  Deaf  and  Dumb, 


TO  THE 


LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 


For  tlie  Year  1873. 


TRANSMITTED    TO    THE    LEGISLATURE  JANUARY  14,  1874. 


ALBANY: 

WEED,  PARSONS  AND  COMPANY,  PRINTERS. 
1874. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK. 


IV  o.  1  1. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  14r,  1874r. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  January  14,  1874.  ) 

Hon.  James  W.  Husted, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 
Sir  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  fifty-fifth  annual 
report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABRAM  B.  WEAVER, 

Superintendent. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

FIRST   VICE  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  HENRY  E.  DA  VIES,  LL.  D. 

SECOND  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 

TREASURER. 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY. 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


FIRST  CLASS  TERM  EXPIRES  MAY,  1874. 

Hon.  ERASTUS  BROOKS,  AVERY  T.  BROWN, 

FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTER,  LL.  D.,  Gen.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  Jr., 

Hon.  ENOCH  L.  FANCHER,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  CH.  A.  STODDARD,  D.  D., 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON,  EVERETT  HERRICK,  M.  D. 


SECOND  CLASS  TERM  EXPIRES  MAY,  1875. 

SHEPHERD  KNAPP,  MORRIS  K.  JESUP, 

Hon.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.  D.,  THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 

OLIVER  S.  STRONG-,  SAMUEL  THORNE, 

GEORGE  A.  ROBBINS,  SAMUEL  V.  HOFFMAN. 


THIRD  CLASS  TERM  EXPIRES   MAY,  1876. 

Rev.  WM.  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,         WILLIAM  NIBLO, 
Rev.  THOS.  GALLAUDET,  D.  D.,        BENJAMIN  H.  FIELD, 
WM.  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D.,  WILLIAM  A.  WHEELOCK. 

Rev.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  One  vacancy. 
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Officers  and  Directors. 


LADIES'  COMMITTEE. 


Mrs.  BENJAMIN  H.  FIELD, 
Mrs.  FREDERICK  G.  SWAN, 
Mrs.  HELENA  T.  BROWN, 

Miss  JULIA  COOPER, 

Mrs.  JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON, 

Mrs.  JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN, 

Mrs.  FRANCES  COLDEN, 

Miss  MARY  S.  JONES, 

Mrs.  EDWARD  OOTHOUT, 


Chairman. 
Treasurer. 
-  Secretary. 
Miss  JULIA  RHINELANDER, 
Mrs.  ELLEN  WALTER, 
Miss  MARY  A.  HADDEN, 
Miss  HARRIET  TABER, 
Miss  ANN  MAURY, 
Mrs.  ANNA  E.  BARNARD. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
OLIVER  S.  STRONG-,       ...     -  Chairman. 
Rev.  CHAS.  A.  STODDARD,  D.  D.,      GEORGE  A.  ROBBINS, 
WM.  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D.,  AYERY  T.  BROWN. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


PRINCIPAL. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  FEET,  LL.  D. 

PROFESSORS   AND  TEACHERS. 

OLIVER  D.  COOKE,  M.  A.,*       JOHN  H.  PETTING-ELL,  M.  A., 
WESTON  JENKINS,  M.  A.,t      E.  H.  CURRIER, 
HENRY  W.  SYLE,  M.  A.,  PENDER  W.  DOWNING-, 

JOHN  R.  BURNET,  M.  A.,         EDWARD  BEVERLY  NELSON,  B.JA. 
Z.  F.  WESTERVELT. 

JEREMIAH  W.  CONKLIN,     FORT  LEWIS  SELINEY, 
G-ILBERT  C.  W.  GAMAGE,     JANE  T.  MEIGS, 
ALBERT  P.  KNIGHT,  IDA  MONTGOMERY,  | 

CHAS.  S.  NEWELL,  Jr.,  JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN, 

ALPHONZO  JOHNSON,         HATTIE  E.  HAMILTON,  § 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES,  CATHARINE  BLAUVELT, 
CHAS.  W.  VAN  TASSELL,       MARY  HOWELL, 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD,  ANNIE  WAGER, 

THOMAS  H.  JEWELL,  BESSIE  V.  FITZHUGH, 

LUANN  C.  RICE. 

CAROLINE  V.  HAGADORN,     -      -      Teacher  of  Drawing. 
STEPHEN  W.  FITCH,     -      -      -  Monitor. 


*  Instructor  of  the  high  class. 

+  In  charge  of  department  of  articulation. 


%  Assistant  instructor  of  the  high  class. 

§  Assistant  in  the  department  of  articulation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.  D. 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIANS. 

JOHN  T.  METCALFE,  M.  D.,    WILLIAM  FROTHING-HAM,  M.  D 
GEO.  F.  JACKSON,  M.  D. 

STEWARD. 

CHAUNCEY  N.  BRAINERD. 

ASSISTANT  STEWARD. 

CLARENCE  D.  LITTLE. 

SUPERVISOR. 

EDWIN  B.  PIERCE. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISORS. 

RICHARD  E.  BULL,  CALVIN  R.  MOODY. 

MATRON. 

Mrs.  LOUISA  P.  PEET. 

ASSISTANT  MATRONS. 

Miss  PRUDENCE  LEWIS,       Mrs.  MARY  A.  LEONARD, 
Miss  HARRIET  HAMMOND. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  D.  RICE,  Primary  Department. 

HOUSEKEEPER. 

Mrs.  REBENA  C.  HEIM. 

ASSISTANT  HOUSEKEEPER. 

Miss  JANE  D.  LAVERY. 

NURSE. 
Miss  AGNES  A.  SHIELDS. 

ENGINEERS. 

JOHN  G.  STICKNEY,  JOSEPH  BANKS. 

NIGHT  WATCH. 

JOSEPH  L.  CLEMENS,  FREDERICK  A.  GERLOFF, 

Miss  GRACE  E.  LEARY. 

FOREMEN  OF  THE  SHOPS. 

JOHN  H.  CLEARWATER,  Cabinetmaker.  HENRY  ROTH,  Tailor. 
JOHN  LECHTHALER,  Shoemaker.  JOHN  LUTZ,  Gardener. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  respectfully  report  to  the  legis- 
lature the  results  of  their  management  for  the  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1872,  and  ending  September  30,  1878. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  herewith  submitted  gives  all  the 
details  and  expenditures  for  the  year.  They  are  in  gross  as  fol- 
lows : 

Eeceipts  from  all  sources  for  current  expenses.   $156,827  61 

Expenditures  during  the  year  for  current  expenses.  . .    173,425  64 

Balance  due  treasurer  September  30,  1873   $16,598  03 


From  the  report  of  the  Principal  it  appears  that  during  the  year 
there  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  602  pupils.  Of  these 
three  have  died  and  84  graduated,  leaving  the  number  at  the  end  of 
the  year  515,  divided  thus :  340  are  beneficiaries  of  the  state,  121 
of  the  counties,  and  36  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey ;  17  are  sup- 
ported by  their  friends,  and  one  by  the  Frizzell  fund. 

The  directors  call  special  attention  to  the  references  made  by  the 
Principal  to  the  following  subjects  of  importance :  The  desirability 
of  removing  all  restrictions  founded  on  the  supposed  pecuniary 
ability  of  a  parent  to  support  his  child  in  the  institution ;  the  pro- 
vision made  during  the  year  for  the  separation  of  the  younger 
pupils  from  the  older  ones;  the  modifications  made  during  the  year 
in  the  system  of  instruction. 

As  to  the  subject  first  named,  the  attention  of  the  legislature  is 
specially  called  to  the  remarks  on  the  subject  in  the  fifty-fourth 
annual  report,  as  well  as  to  the  additional  remarks  of  the  Principal 
in  his  present  report.  As  to  the  second  subject,  to  which  attention 
was  called  in  the  last  report,  we  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Principal 
and  Superintendent  to  show  that  we  have  done  as  much  as  possible 
toward  securing  the  much  needed  and  desired  separation  of  the 
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pupils.  As  to  the  third  subject,  the  Principal  states  the  matter 
clearly  and  we  refer  with  great  pleasure  to  his  report  on  this  point. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  it  will  be  seen  that  much 
has  been  done  toward  repairing  and  improving  all  the  buildings. 
Every  thing  is  now  in  good  order,  although  still  greater  changes 
and  improvements  would  be  desirable.  Plis  report  also  shows  that 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  discipline  of  the  insti- 
tution. We  would  specially  invite  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
to  his  remarks  on  the  industrial  department.  From  his  report  as 
medical  officer,  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  health  of  the 
pupils  has  been  very  good  and  that  no  epidemics  have  prevailed. 

In  the  educational  department,  the  resignations  of  Professor  Bern- 
ard Engelsman  and  Messrs.  Francis  D.  Clarke  and  Win.  E.  Clarke 
and  Misses  Isabella  H.  Ransom  and  Celia  L.  Ransom  have  been 
accepted,  and  their  places  have  been  filled  by  four  new  teachers, 
viz.,  Mr.  E.  Henry  Currier,  Mr.  Pender  W.  Downing,  Mr.  Edward 
Beverly  Nelson  and  Mr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt.  Two  of  these  gentle- 
men have  had  previous  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Principal  and  the  committee  on  the 
annual  examination,  in  addition  to  the  special  report  of  Rev.  Charles 
Plenry  Hall,  D.  D.,  upon  the  attainments  of  the  high  class,  the  board 
is  of  the  opinion  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils.  A  few  have  improved  greatly  in  lip  reading  and 
articulation,  and  many  have  made  good  progress  in  writing  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Some  of  the  higher  classes  have  done  well  in  other 
branches  of  education,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  weak 
mind,  can  go  forth  into  the  world  with  a  fair  general  education. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  in  the  institution,  and 
the  desirableness  of  administering  its  affairs  on  the  most  economical 
basis,  the  executive  committee  have  been  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  devising  some  plan  for  reducing  expenditures  in  all  departments, 
and  to  the  committee  of  instruction,  in  joint  session  with  the  execu- 
tive committee,  the  duty  of  reducing  expenses  in  the  educational 
department.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  both  committees  has  been 
very  gratifying,  and  we  hope  to  show  by  the  end  of  this  year  a  much 
smaller  total  of  expenditures,  with  no  decrease  in  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  institution. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  a  reference  to  the  death,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1873,  of  our  Emeritus-principal,  Dr.  Harvey  P. 
Peet,  who  was  for  so  many  years  connected  with  our  institution. 
We  might  occupy  much  time  and  space  in  referring  to  his  long  and 
valuable  services  and  his  private  character  and  peculiarities,  but  that 
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has  been  so  ably  and  fully  done  by  the  Principal  in  his  report  that 
we  forbear. 

In  conclusion,  the  directors  desire  to  thank  the  legislature  for 
their  ready  response  in  the  past  to  our  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  deaf 
mutes  of  the  state,  and  to  say  that  we  hope,  year  by  year,  to  steadily 
improve  the  institution  in  its  methods  of  instruction,  both  physical 
and  moral,  and  to  do  our  duty  and  fulfill  our  trusts  in  a  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  them  as  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President. 

Grorge  A.  Robbins, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR -1873. 


EXPENDITURES. 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Apples,  78  bbls   $236  30 

Barley,  150  lbs   9  11 

Beans,  31  bbls   371  58 

Butchers'  meat,  110,417  lbs   12,  648  06 

Butter,  22,973  lbs   8,  666  38 

Berries  and  currants,  1,166  qts   225  37 

Coffee,  2,847  lbs  ,   832  72 

Chickory,  655  lbs   61  95 

Cheese,  559  lbs   102  44 

Crackers,  1,925  lbs   199  49 

Cranberries,  13  crates   49  35 

Crushed  wheat   17  45 

Cider,  3  bbls   18  50 

Codfish,  14  quintals   94  50 

Cream  tartar  ,   4  60 

Canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  48  cases   364  10 

Capers  and  bananas   14  75 

Chocolate  and  cocoa   18  36 

Cabbages,  300   33  90 

Cartage   623  25 

Corn  starch  and  farina   50  90 

Dried  fruits   193  34 

Extracts  lemon  and  vanilla   31  01 

Eggs,  1,673  doz   467  69 

Elour,  623  bbls   6,198  46 

Fresh  fish,  oysters  and  clams   700  75 

Ginger,  61  lbs   18  30 

Grapes,  484  lbs   35  66 

Gelatine   14  15 

Horse  radish   13  00 

Hops  and  malt   72  40 

Hominy,  43  bbls   286  50 

Ice,  53,224  lbs   203  73 

Ice  cream  and  nuts  ,   50  40 


Carried  forward  $32,  928  45 
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Brought  forward  §32,  928  45 

Indian,  buckwheat  and  oat  meals   204  20 

Lemons,  10  boxes   59  25 

Lard,  1,324  lbs   134  46 

Melons  and  quinces   11  50 

Mackerel,  S  bbls   120  00 

Molasses,  1,791  gals   1,  296  83 

Milk,  61,880  qts   4, 104  20 

Manioca  and  macaroni   12  64 

Mustard,  161  lbs   49  95 

Oranges,  22  boxes   119  10 

Pepper,  90  lbs   30  00 

Potatoes,  434  bbls   1,  568  68 

Potatoes  (sweet),  55  bbls   204  To 

Peaches  and  pears,  40  crates   104  59 

Poultry,  1,025  lbs   192  77 

Pickles   75  58 

Pines,  prunes  and  peas   27  41 

Pork  (salt),  33  bbls   551  36 

Eaisins.  17  boxes   52  75 

Eice,  5,473  lbs   413  20 

Smoked  meats,  12,S56  lbs   1,  880  74 

Soda  and  baking  powder   43  00 

Sweet  oil   12  00 

Spices   79  99 

Sugar,  27,112  lbs   3,  091  04 

Salt   58  97 

Syrup,  63  gals   38  13 

Smoked  fish   35  06 

Tapioca   9  25 

Turnips  and  early  vegetables   95  24 

Tea,  1,519  lbs./.   1,010  10 

Vinegar,  7  bbls                                  ...  95  31 

 s4^.  710  50 

SALARIES  AND  WAGES. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers  $32, 146  71 

Superintendent   §3,  684  76 

Steward  and  assistant   3,  337  58 

Matron  and  assistants   1,  600  89 

Supervisors   967  00 

Housekeej^er,  baker  and  cooks,    1,  719  24 
Waiters,  chambermaids  and  la- 
borers  9,  422  39 

  20.  731  M 

  52,  878  57 

Carried  foward  $101,589  07 
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Brought  forward    $101,589  07 

CLOTHING. 

Alpaca,  226  yds   $51  70 

Belts,  2  doz   1  60 

Buttons   27  14 

Bathing  sponges   17  50 

Bishop  lawn   5  60 

Braid,  binding  and  dress  trimmings   16  03 

Cash  advanced  pupils   887  75 

Cambric,  406  yards   33  00 

Cassimere,  satinet  and  tweeds,  2,451  yds.  2, 186  52 

Collars  (paper),  6J  M   66  30 

Collars  (linen),  6  doz   7  80 

Combs,  43  doz   51  53 

Corsets,  3<^  doz   42  55 

Coats,  39   121  50 

Cord,  webbing  and  hair  pins   10  12 

Dress  goods,  610  yds   130  85 

Drawers,  26  doz/   165  17 

Denims,  283  vds   67  55 

Delaine,  215  yds   42  96 

Expressage   47  25 

Flannel,  679  yards   267  37 

Funeral  expenses   89  50 

Gloves,  6  doz   8  25 

Hair  cutting   23  70 

Hair  brushes,  2  doz   12  25 

Handkerchiefs,  32  doz   43  45 

Hats  and  caps,  64  doz   312  25 

Hose  and  half  hose,  91  doz   275  00 

Hoods,  4  doz   19  50 

Hooks  and  eyes   5  60 

Jackets,  9    22  50 

Jean,  142  yds   19  96 

Knitting  cotton  and  yarn   17  25 

Marking  ink   2  25 

Muslin,  2,635  yds   414  32 

Needles   17  38 

Neck  ties,  13  doz   19  50 

Pantaloons,  2  pair  ,   5  00 

Pins,  thimbles  and  tape   24  88 

Prints,  1,679  yards   199  71 

Poplin,  342  yds   73  85 

Sewing  machine  repairs   30  22 

Scissors  and  sharpening   13  04 

Shawls,  7   31  50 


Carried  forward 


$5,928  65  $101,  589  07 
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Brought  forward   $5,928  65  $101,589  0T 

Shirts  and  undershirts,  46£  doz   307  00 

Shoe  blacking  and  brushes   9  00 

Skirts,  3  doz   30  00 

Spool  cotton,  124  doz   85  U 

Suspenders,  11  doz   27  75 

Suits  boys'  clothing,  159   1,  333  00 

Slippers,  30  pair   22  25 

Traveling  bags,  1  doz   14  00 

Trunk  locks  and  keys   25  40 

Tooth  brushes  '   7  50 

Vests,  19    29  75 

Leather   and    findings,  shoe 

shop  acct   $2,  628  64 

Wa»;es,  shoemaker  and  assist- 
ant  1, 180  08 

  3,  808  72 

Trimmings,  tailor  shop  acct.  .  $1, 177  54 
Wages,  tailor  and  tailoresses.  .    1,  058  58 

  2,  236  12 

  13,  864  28 


FURNITURE. 


Apple  parers,  2   $2  00 

Bath  brick   3  40 

Barrel  covers,  2  doz   4  50 

Book  cases,  2   13  50 

Baskets   34  35 

Bureau  and  glass   24  00 

Bedsteads  (walnut),  4   47  00 

Bedsteads,  iron,  with  wire  matresses,  24. .  402  00 

Blankets,  150  pair   662  50 

Brooms,  32  doz   134  00 

Brushes   159  25 

Duck,  55  yards   19  25 

Clothes  pins,  5  boxes   6  25 

Carpeting,  423  yds   691  85 

Carpet  laying,  binding  and  tacks   115  25 

Crash,  1,078  yards   164  30 

Chairs  and  stools,  24  doz   383  85 

Cartage  •   150  00 

Coffee  mill   5  25 

Clocks  and  repairing   33  50 

Crockerv   830  66 

Damask,  368  yards   222  92 

Desk  standards  and  braces   34  00 

Grates,  stoves  and  stove  polish   97  75 


Carried  forward   $4,241  33  $115,  453  35 
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Brought  forward   $4,  241  33  $115,  453  35 

Hair  for  pillows,  300  lbs   150  00 

Insect  powder   24  50 

Knives  and  forks   103  27 

Lanterns   5  00 

Looking  glasses   69  80 

Lounges,  2   55  00 

Manilla  paper   10  50 

Mattresses,  4   75  00 

Mattresses  remade,  476   383  10 

Mats  and  rugs   81  25 

Matting,  121  yds   109  24 

Mincing  knives   1  84 

Moss,  377  lbs   56  55 

Mosquito  netting   2  40 

Mops,  2i  doz   5  87 

Mouse  and  rat  traps   470 

Napkins   78  58 

Sofa  and  sofa  bed   79  00 

Oil  cloth   130  97 

Pitchers  (Britannia),  2  doz   62  70 

Pails,  6£  doz   35  50 

Pedestal  chairs  for  schools,  80   160  00 

Pillows,  8   22  55 

Pillows  remade,  399   47  88 

Plated  and  other  table  ware   181  94 

Quilts,  77   145  60 

Repairing  ranges  and  stoves   77  50 

Repairing  kitchen  ware   82  05 

Repairing  furniture.  ,   36  73 

Sad  irons,  362  lbs   28  18 

Scales  and  repairing   16  50 

Stencils   3  25 

Set  parlor  furniture,  supt's  room   175  00 

Sheeting,  1,355  yards   312  01 

Sheeting  (rubber),  41£  yds   37  35 

Sideboard  '   45  00 

Settees,  15   222  50 

Straw  for  bedding  ,   213  85 

Small  kitchen  wares   19  28 

Spring  beds,  2   9  50 

Tables,  2    43  00 

Trays   6  98 

Table  mats  and  covers   34  25 

Table  and  tea  spoons  (iron)   37  76 

Ticking,  770  yards   146  27 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware   281  76 

Thermometers,  10   3  98 

Carried  forward   $8,  156  77  $115,453  35 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  11.]  3 
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Brought  forward   $8,156  77  $115,453  35 

Towelling,  556  yards   140  02 

Towel  racks,  6*.   12  55 

Tuning  piano   2  00 

"Woven  wire  matresses   13  50 

Wisp  brooms,  4  doz     1150 

Wicking   5  00 

Wash  stand   8  00 

Wall  paper   7  80 

Wardrobe   10  50 

Window  shades  and  repairing   260  73 

Zincing  matting   13  70 

  8,  642  07 


BUILDING  AND  REPAIRS. 

Paid  balances  on  contracts  of  1871  and  '72, 
viz. : 

Enlargement  of  laundry  build- 
ing .'   $1,430  00 

Rebuilding  wharf   1,  346  00 

Front  piazza   575  00 

Services  of  architect   125  00 

  $3,  476  00 

Carpenters'  wages  including  material,  for 
fitting  up  Mansion  House,  for  young 

children   4,271  25 

Mason  work  and  materials   3,  404  54 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  general  pipe 

work,  including  bathing  tanks   2,  692  08 

Lumber   1,  697  32 

Painting  and  glazing   1,557  76 

Repairing  roofs,  gutters  and  leaders   800  16 

Kalsotnining  and  whitewashing   673  21 

Sewerage   662  31 

Ventilating  shafts   628  00 

Building  hardware  and  tools   580  54 

Repairing  steam-boiler  settings   550  85 

Hoisting  apparatus  and  repairing   453  13 

Contract  for  building  partitions   250  00 

Sash,  doors  and  panel  work   155  84 

Felting  steam  pipe   129  65 

Cartage   117  00 

Zinc  and  sheet-iron  work   97  52 

Blacksmithing   91  10 

Boiling  tanks  in  laundry   75  00 

Inside  blinds,  superintendent's  room....  74  75 

Rubber  packing,  belting  and  hose   59  22 

Iron  doors   57  48 


Carried  forward  $22,554  71  $124,095  42 
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Brought  forward  822,554  71  $124,095  42 

Repairing  steam  pumps   55  20 

Repairing  ice  room   48  05 

Door  and  window  guards   36  09 

Repairing  locks   34  35 

Iron  supports  for  laundry  boiler   21  61 

Repairing  sinks   19  65 

Mantels  and  repairing   16  75 

Gauge  glasses  to  steam  boilers   6  00 

Shovels,  3   4  86 

Rope   2  00 

ftel  and  lights. 

Anthracite  coal,  799  tons   84,  S19  20 

Gas,  763,900  cubic  feet   2,  291  70 

Carting  and  shoveling  coal   459  50 

Charcoal,  211  bbls   179  35 

Matches,  15  gro   48  75 

Sperm  oil,  18  gals   35  00 

Flue  brushes  -   6  00 

Coal  scoops . ,   3  63 

Candles   20 

Wages  of  engineers  and  firemen   2,  134  50 

STABLE. 

Hay,  1H  tons   $405  65 

Oats,  214  bags   327  64 

Horse  and  exchanges   455  50 

Repairing  wagons  and  harnesses   199  10 

Horseshoeing   Ill  25 

Sleigh   45  00 

Stable  tools,  blankets,  etc   21  47 

Ground  feed,  18  bags   12  89 

Straw   3  59 

Wages  of  stablemen   528  00 

WASHING. 

Soap,  12,488  lbs   $878  32 

Washing  fluid,  1,128  gals   306  68 

Starch,  2,252  lbs   202  68 

Wire  and  other  clothes  lines   68  91 

Clothes  baskets   33  20 

Cartage   32  05 

Sal  soda,  567  lbs   22  31 

Bluing   41  17 

Castile  soap,  134  lbs   16  67 


9,  977  83 


2, 110  09 


Carried  forward 


$1,601  99  $158,  982  61 
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Brought  forward . . , 

Sapolio  

Clothes  wringer  

Clothes  pins  

Wages  of  washerwomen 


$1,  601  99  $158,  982  61 


2,018  20 


13  50 
9  00 
5  00 


Gardener's  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc  

Medicines  and  wages  of  nurse  

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools  

Croton  water  

Gratuity  to  S.  D.  Brooks  

Books  and  stationery  

Stock  and  tools,  cabinet  shop  

Postal  and  revenue  stamps  

Baildroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire  

Subscription  to  American  annals  

Fire  extinguishers,  3  

W.  C.  paper  

Watch  clock  

Delegations  to  Albany  

Surveying  

Expenses  of  pupils  to  exhibition  of  panorama  of  Ireland, 

Expenses  of  pupils  to  American  Institute  fair  

Cartage  

Expenses  of  pupils  to  Barnum's  

Expressage  and  freight.. .  ,  

Miscellaneous  

Clerical  services  to  principal  

Office  newspapers  

Telegrams  

Crape  and  cord  

Traveling  expenses  of  Drs.  W.  B.  Hallock  and  William 

Porter  

Directories  

Croquet,  1  set  

Subscription  to  Albany  Argus  

Check  book  

Notarial  fees  

Advertising  

Rope  and  row-locks  for  boat  

Insurance  


3,  647  69 

1,  329  33 
835  81 

2, 1;>8  59 
1,225  00 
500  00 
329  74 
313  79 
312  88 
185  99 
160  00 
150  00 
84  00 
77  50 
63  73 
50  00 
46  20 
45  38 
44  70 
43  12 
27  19 
25  50 
25  00 
19  85 
14  61 

19  61 

20  17 
12  50 
12  00 
10  00 

5  00 
3  80 
3  60 
1  78 

2,  63S  97 


$173,425  64 
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RECEIPTS. 

From  comptroller  of  state  of  New  York,  for  state 

pupils'  board  and  tuition.   $101,  009  99 

From  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  cloth- 
ing state  and  support  of  county  pupils  from  said  city,      13,  693  45 

From  treasurer  of  state  of  New  Jersey,  for  board,  tui- 
tion and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  state   10,  052  58 

From  treasurers  of  the  following  counties,  for  the  sup- 
port of  county  and  clothing  state  pupils: 

Support  of       Clothing  of 
county  pupils,    state  pupils. 

Albany   $521  34  $112  00 

Allegany   314  98  78  91 

Broome     30  00 

Cattaraugus     120  00 

Chemung   843  34  90  00 

Chenango     60  00 

Clinton     60  00 

Columbia     60  00 

Delaware   428  06  55  00 

Dutchess   953  87  60  00 

Erie   590  97  217  92 

Essex     30  00 

Franklin                    . .   60  00 

Fulton     30  00 

Genesee     60  00 

Greene   117  56  104  67 

Herkimer   460  00  77  00 

Jefferson   230  00  120  00 

Kings   1,  944  80  988  58 

Livingston     85  33 

Madison   856  11  170  84 

Monroe   610  75  180  00 

Montgomery...  170  00   

Niagara   230  00  30  00 

Oneida   1,035  56  104  92 

Onondaga   230  00  240  00 

Ontario   86  89  48  67 

Orange   466  76  286  75 

Orleans   230  00   

Oswego   337  34  213  66 

Otsego     30  00 

Queens   653  59  64  75 

Rensselaer   363  41  200  59 

Richmond   230  00  120  00 

Rockland   345  00  74  99 

Saratoga   230  00  60  00 

Schenectady. ...    60  00 


Total. 

$633 

34 

393 

89 

30 

00 

120 

00 

933 

34 

60 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

483 

06 

1,  013 

87 

808 

89 

30 

00 

60 

00 

30 

00 

60 

00 

222 

23 

537 

00 

350 

00 

2,  933 

38 

85 

33 

1,  026 

95 

790 

75 

170 

00 

260 

00 

1, 140 

48 

470 

00 

135 

56 

753 

51 

230 

00 

550 

34 

30 

00 

718 

34 

564 

00 

350 

00 

419 

9y 

290 

00 

60 

00 

Carried  forward,  $12,  480  33  $4,  383  92  $16,  864  25  $124,  756  02 
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Support  of        Clothing  of  Total 
county  pupils,    state  pupils. 

Brought  forw'd,  $12,  480  33  $4,  383  92  $16,  864  25  $124,  756  02 

Schoharie                   230  00       150  00  380  00 

Seneca                                          60  00  60  00 

St.  Lawrence. ..         293  26       111  75  405  01 

Steuben                                        60  00  60  00 

Suffolk                                      150  00  150  00 

Sullivan                     460  00         30  00  490  00 

Tioga                        230  00    230  00 

Ulster                    1, 178  66       111  25  1,  289  91 

Warren                                         30  00  30  00 

Washington                                 60  00  60  00 

Wayne  ...                                  210  00  210  00 

Westchester. . . .         670  74       152  50  823  24 

Wyoming                                      90  00  90  00 

Yates                                          30  00  30  00 

  21, 172  41 

$15,  542  99  $5,  629  42 


From  paying  pupils,  for  board  and  tuition   3,725  88 

From  pupils  clothed  by  friends,  for  clothing  furnished,  368  72 

From  sales  grease,  bones  and  swill   684  74 

From  sales  gas  and  coal   318  35 

From  sales  empty  barrels   171  50 

From  sales,  cabinet  shop  account   83  46 

From  sales  dry  goods   64  09 

From  sales,  shoe  shop  account   41  75 

From  sales,  tailor  shop  account   24  48 

From  rags   11  21 

From  sales  books   9  28 

From  sales  old  iron   6  13 

From  discount   47  99 

From  donation   1  00 

From  balance  of  interest   account,  being  amount 
received  on  bonds  and  mortgages  in  excess  of  that 

paid  on  bonds  and  temporary  loans   624  65 

From  legacy  of  B.  A  brains   452  40 

From  legacy  of  I.  N.  Cobb   2,  000  00 

From  legacy  of  T.  M.  Taylor   185  27 

From  credit  balance  from  last  account   5,340  60 

From  temporary  loan   13,  335  71 


$173,425  64 
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Amount  of  bonds  and  mortgages  owned  by  the  insti- 
tution maturing  May,  1875   $188,000  00 

Of  which  $133,000  are  pledged  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  indebtedness,  which  is  as  follows: 

Bond  of  institution  to  Greenwich  Savings 

bank  $20,  000  00 

Bond  of  institution  to  I.  I.  Roosevelt          23,  000  00 

Bond  of  institution  to  United  States  Trust 

Company   42,  000  00 

Bond  of  institution  to  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  25,  000  00 

Temporary  loan   13,335  71 

  $123,  335  71 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ) 

r  SS-  ' 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ) 

Joseph  W.  Patterson,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he 
is  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of 
deponent's  knowledge  and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  partic- 
ular ;  and  further  saith  not. 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON, 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  )  Treasurer. 
day  of  January*  1874,  ) 
J.  M.  Tighe, 

Notary  Public,  N.  T.  O. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen  —  In  presenting  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
administrative  and  medical  departments  of  the  institution  for  the 
past  year,  I  am  obliged,  in  addition  to  my  own  experience,  to  refer 
to  the  records  of  nearly  six  months,  during  which  time  the  house 
was  so  ably  supervised  by  my  respected  predecessor,  Dr.  S.  D. 
Brooks. 

As  in  the  preceding  year,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  expend 
a  large  sum  for  extraordinaiy  repairs  and  improvements,  all  of 
which  were  submitted  to  and  approved  by  your  board.  The  good 
results  of  these  expenditures,  permit  me  to  add,  are  already  testify- 
ing to  the  advantages  derived  by  the  institution. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  moneys  due  from  counties  and  other  sources,  and  payable  to 
the  superintendent,  have  been  promptly  rendered  to  the  treasurer. 
The  various  bills  for  expenses  have  been  paid,  and  the  customary 
vouchers  presented  to  and  audited  by  the  executive  committee.  A 
detailed  statement  of  these  receipts  and  expenditures  is  included 
in  the  treasurer's  account. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  basement  of  the  buildings 
and  of  the  air  chamber  beneath,  some  serious  defects  were  found, 
demanding  immediate  attention.  The  ceiling  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  warm  air  duct,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion 
under  the  chapel,  which  is  arched  with  brick,  was  so  impaired  that 
it  had  to  be  entirely  removed,  and  lath  and  plastered  anew. 

The  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  duct  and  defective  flues,  which 
had  been  emitting  foul  air  from  beneath  adjacent  floors  throughout 
the  basement,  and  which  had  been  occasioned  principally  by  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  steam  pipes,  were  closed  with  brick  and 
cement  mortar.  The  bottom  of  the  air  chamber  in  the  school 
building  was  cemented  to  prevent  dampness,  and  portions  of  the 
floors  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  same,  together  with  those  of  the  two 
principal  lavatories  under  the  study  rooms,  were  found  so  decayed 
as  to  necessitate  complete  renewal. 

The  stairways  at  either  end  of  the  main  building,  for  so  many 
years  open  and  inviting  serious  accidents,  have  been  effectually  pro- 
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tected  by  the  erection  of  a  wooden  shaft  three  feet  four  inches  by 
two  feet,  and  sixty-five  feet  high,  leading  from  the  basement  five 
feet  into  the  open  tower,  which,  beside  meeting  the  desired  object, 
gives  increased  ventilation  to  the  respective  sections  of  the  building. 

By  a  fortunate  arrangement  in  original  construction,  the  closets 
near  the  central  staircase  of  the  main  building  presented  a  very 
convenient  space  for  a  dumb-waiter,  which  has  been  secured,  lead- 
ing from  the  basement  to  the  attic,  giving  ready  access  to  the  upper 
6tories  both  for  hospital  and  other  purposes.  This,  together  with  a 
linen-room  selected  on  the  first  floor,  and  which  has  so  long  been 
needed,  facilitates,  to  a  good  degree,  the  perfection  of  system  in  this 
department. 

The  erection  of  a  bath-room  at  either  end  of  the  main  building 
for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  teachers  supplied  a  much-needed  addi- 
tion, and  by  utilizing  a  vacant  space  in  the  north  wing  and  occupy- 
ing the  former  bath-room,  two  desirable  bed-rooms  have  been 
obtained. 

The  roof,  for  years  a  fruitful  source  of  expense  and  annoyance, 
has  received  an  unusual  amount  of  attention,  in  a  free  supply  of 
slate,  renewal  of  many  of  the  valleys,  and  extra  mason  work.  Two 
chimneys  in  the  north  wing,  which  were  endangering  the  building, 
owing  to  imperfect  timbers  near  the  roof,  were  removed,  giving, 
also,  increased  ventilation  to  the  upper  dormitory  through  Hues 
which,  by  faulty  construction,  had  been  closed. 

Portions  of  the  chimney-flues  leading  from  the  kitchen  over  the 
steam  boilers  were  examined  and  cemented,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting dampness  in  the  chapel  walls  by  absorption  of  steam. 

The  brick  receptacle  for  refuse,  erected  near  the  shops  early  in  the 
summer,  has  afforded  great  relief  to  the  culinary  department. 

Quite  extensive  repairs  have  been  found  necessary  in  putting  the 
four  steam  boilers  at  the  boiler-house  in  complete  working  order. 

The  open  sewer  leading  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  railroad, 
which  it  has  been  feared  was  productive  of  influences  deleterious  to 
health,  has  been  covered  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  the  opening 
through  the  culvert  from  the  south  pond  so  obstructed  as  to  produce 
an  overflow  of  a  few  inches  at  all  times,  thus  preventing  unhealthy 
exhalations  from  decaying  vegetable  and  other  offensive  substances. 

The  grouting  of  the  floor  of  a  portion  of  the  laundry,  together 
with  a  supply  of  new  wooden  boilers  and  wash-tubs,  and  the 
renewal  of  parts  of  the  building  which  were  found  to  be  seriously 
impaired,  make  a  desirable  improvement,  though  at  a  cost  some- 
what above  the  original  estimate. 

Such  carpenter  work,  painting,  plastering  and  kalsomining,  and 
6uch  supplies  of  furniture  as  were  deemed  necessary  and  expedient, 
and  approved  by  the  executive  committee,  were  attended  to  during 
the  summer  vacation. 

In  preparing  the  Mansion  House  for  a  limited  number  of  the 
little  boys,  it  became  necessary  to  renovate  from  the  foundation. 
About  200  feet  of  the  old  drain  was  found  to  be  entirely  useless, 
and  had  to  be  replaced  at  a  deeper  grade.    In  order  to  secure  the 
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requisite  depth  considerable  blasting  was  required,  both  under  and 
outside  of  the  building.  The  flooring  of  the  basement  was  imper- 
fect and  had  to  be  renewed,  and  a  large  range  and  boiler  furnished 
for  use  in  the  kitchen.  Several  new  partitions  were  required  in 
arranging  the  rooms  for  their  respective  uses.  A  stairway  leading 
from  the  roof  of  the  rear  piazza  to  the  ground  affords  additional 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  tire,  independent  of  the  central  stair- 
case. A  picket  fence  eight  feet  high,  extending  200  feet  east  and 
100  north  from  the  main  structure,  and  including  the  rear  wing, 
has  been  erected,  thereby  securing  a  good  play-ground  for  the  chil- 
dren. A  low  fence  also  surrounds  the  remainder  of  the  main 
building. 

As  you  will  readily  perceive,  the  refitting  and  furnishing  of  this 
department  for  the  occupation  of  50  boys,  from  six  to  twelve  years 
of  age,  has  involved  the  largest  expenditure  of  the  summer,  never- 
theless, we  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  most  important  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Although  the  completion  of  the  work  was  una- 
voidably delayed  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  term,  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  comprises  in  its  organization  an  effi- 
cient corps  of  officers  and  teachers,  all  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  superintendent  and  principal. 

1  am  fully  persuaded  it  is  best  that  the  younger  children  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  older  pupils,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  ere  long  accommodations  sufficient  to  include  the  entire 
primary  department  may  be  provided. 

LABOR  AND  DIVERSION. 

The  cabinet,  shoe  and  tailor  shops  have  been  conducted  as  here- 
tofore, and  have  afforded  occupation  for  about  200  pupils,  accom- 
plishing all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  under  the  present 
system,  with  crowded  rooms  and  a  limited  number  of  instructors. 
Several  of  the  pupils  have  been  employed  to  advantage  in  the 
garden,  while  a  number  of  the  smaller  boys  have  assisted  in  keeping 
the  grounds  in  order. 

The  anticipated  addition  of  a  thoroughly  organized  printing 
office,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  was  necessarily  postponed  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  year  and  of  the 
limited  resources  of  the  institution. 

The  greater  number  of  the  girls  have  been  employed  in  various 
household  duties,  together  with  their  daily  instruction  in  the  seam- 
stress department. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  an  increasing  effort  and  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations, 
which  are  so  essential,  both  for  their  own  improvement  and  happi- 
ness, and  for  the  comfort  and  well-working  of  the  institution. 

In  consideration  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  will  be 
dependent  upon  their  own  resources  when  they  leave  school,  I  feel 
constrained  to  suggest  that  a  more  practical  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  trades,  mechanic  arts,  skilled  labor,  and  various  domestic 
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pursuits,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  that  a  system  tending  to  this 
result  should  be  developed  whenever  practicable. 

A  stereopticou,  if  obtained,  could  readily  be  made  available  at 
the  chapel  and  serve  both  as  a  means  of  instruction  and  diversion, 
and  thus  afford  a  delightful  relief  from  the  monotony  of  certain 
evenings,  during  which  the  pupils  are  exempt  from  study.  Their 
resources  are  so  limited  by  the  loss  of  hearing,  it  appears  especially 
important  that  a  feature  coming  within  the  scope  of  vision  and 
calculated  so  much  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  happiness, 
should  be  favorably  considered. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  last  report  by 
the  superintendent,  that  a  gymnasium,  suitably  controlled,  would 
prove  a  very  desirable  acquisition  both  for  exercise  and  diversion 
of  the  pupils  ;  also,  that  a  judicious  selection  of  pictures  placed 
upon  the  walls,  would  tend  to  cultivate  their  taste  and  add  greatly 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  their  apartments. 

hospital  record. 

As  is  shown  by  the  statistics,  the  institution  has  been  highly 
favored  by  exemption  from  epidemics  and  other  serious  disease,  and 
a  good  degree  of  health  has  existed  among  the  pupils  throughout 
the  year. 


Abscess   8 

Bronchitis   2 

Burn   3 

Concussion  of  brain   2 

Conjunctivitis   7 

Croup   3 

Constipation    1 

Cerebro  spinal  meningitis   1 

Catarrh,  acute    41 

Chills  and  fever   25 

Debility   8 

Disease  of  lung   2 

Diarrhoea   1 

Eczema   3 

Ephemeral  fever   1 

Enteric  fever   1 

Erysipelas   4 

Epilepsy     1 

Fracture   1 

Functional  derangement   1 

Iritis   1 

Injury  ;   9 

Intermittent  fever   11 

Laryngitis    1 

Ophthalmia   1 

Otirrhcea   1 
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Pneumonia    8 

Rheumatism    1 

Remittent  fever   1 

Scarlet  fever   10 

Sprain   4 

Tonsilitis   3 

Urticaria   2 

Ulcer    1 

Varioloid    1 

Wound   3 

Whitlow   2 
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The  foregoing  list  embraces  only  such  protracted  cases  of  illness 
as  required  special  medical  attention.  Many  cases  of  slight  indis- 
position, yielding  readily  to  simple  remedies,  and  demanding  only 
the  ordinary  care  of  the  nurse,  are  not  included. 

I  find  upon  the  records  the  death  of  three  pupils,  which  took 
place  as  follows : 

George  F.  Eckhard,  a  very  interesting  lad  aged  ten  years,  who 
was  admitted  as  a  pupil  November  25,  1872,  died  suddenly  on  the 
first  of  December,  of  cerebro  spinal  meningitis. 

John  Burke,  aged  fourteen  years,  a  delicate  boy  who  was  admitted 
in  September,  1872,  in  a  feeble  physical  condition,  continued  to 
decline  in  health  and  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  from 
necrosis. 

James  A.  McGrath,  aged  thirteen  years,  admitted  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  was  attacked  violently  with  scarlet  fever,  involving 
6erious  brain  symptoms,  and  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  February. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  institution,  as  in  former  years,  is  under  great  obligations  to 
the  officers  of  the  People's  line  of  steamers  for  free  passage  of  pupils 
to  their  homes,  and  to  the  Troy  line  for  tickets  at  half  fare.  To  the 
officers  of  the  Erie,  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  Rome 
and  Watertown,  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroads,  for  special  favors 
in  behalf  of  the  pupils. 

To  P.  T.  Barnum,  Esq.,  for  free  admission  of  the  school  to  his 
menagerie.  To  the  proprietor  of  the  Hibernicon  for  350  tickets  to 
his  exhibition.  To  Mr.  Hartz  for  a  kind  invitation  to  the  school 
to  attend  his  magic  entertainment.  To  the  managers  of  the  fair  of 
the  American  Institute  for  360  tickets  of  admission,  and  to  Mrs.  L. 
P.  Peet  for  one  of  Dr.  J.  Kidder's  electro-magnetic  machines,  for 
use  in  the  hospital. 

It  is  also  desired,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  to  thank 
the  publishers  of  the  following  periodicals  and  newspapers,  sent  gra- 
tuitously to  the  institution  during  the  year  1873: 
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1.  Monthly. 

American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Our  Record,  Buffalo. 

Sunday  School  Journal,  New  York. 

2.  Semi-monthly. 
Sunday  School  Advocate,  New  York. 

3.  Weekly. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Deaf-mutes'  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  N.  Y.    Two  copies. 

Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner,  N.  Y.    Two  copies. 

The  Evangelist,  New  York. 

The  Elmira  Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Advertiser,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Mexico  Independent. 

The  Newburgh  Journal. 

The  Rome  Sentinel. 

The  Saratogian. 

The  Onondaga  Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  Troy  Times,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
The  Reformer,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
The  Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  Orange  Journal,  Orange,  N.  J. 
The  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
The  Albany  Journal,  Albany,  N .  Y. 
The  Canisteo  Yalley  Times. 
The  Utica  Herald. 

4.  Semi-weekly. 

The  New  York  Times. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 
The  New  York  World. 

I  desire  particularly  to  acknowledge  repeated  acts  of  professional 
courtesy  and  assistance  from  Dr.  William  Frothingham. 

To  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  the  principal,  I  am  especially  indebted 
for  his  cordial  welcome  to  my  new  field  of  labor,  and  for  his  hearty 
co-operation  and  support. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Brainerd,  the  steward,  and 
to  Mrs.  L.  P.  Peet,  the  matron,  for  their  unceasing  and  earnest 
efforts  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  all,  and  to  the  other  officers 
and  assistants  throughout  the  departments  for  faithful  performance 
of  their  respective  duties. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
sincere  thanks  for  your  confidence  and  uniform  encouragement  in 
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the  furtherance  of  the  responsible  duties  of  my  position.  Recog- 
nizing in  the  experience  of  the  past  the  merciful  protection  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  we  look  with  hopefulness  for  continued  blessings 
upon  the  important  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  PORTER, 

Superintendent  and  Physician. 

New  York,  Sept.  30,  1873. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen  —  The  chapter  added  to  the  history  of  the  institution 
by  the  year  ending  September  30,  1873,  while  it  furnishes  an  exem- 
plification of  the  mutability  attaching  to  all  human  affairs,  and  of 
the  loss  which  every  good  cause  must  experience  by  the  very  con- 
ditions of  existence,  is  yet  a  record  of  advancement  and  success. 

Prominent  among  the  events  which  distinguish  it,  is  the  death  of 
the  venerable  Principal  Emeritus,  whose  name  will  no  longer  appear 
on  the  page  where  it  has  held  an  honored  place  in  forty-three  out 
of  the  fifty-four  annual  reports  issued  from  this  institution. 

Commencing  his  career  in  the  year  1822,  as  the  associate  of  the 
now  sainted  Gallaudet  in  the  institution  at  Hartford,  he  became 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  animated  the  pioneers  in  this 
work  of  benevolence,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  instruments 
and  processes  known  to  the  experience  of  that  day.  .  Not  content 
with  this,  however,  he  felt  called  upon  to  investigate,  independently, 
the  principles  underlying  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
after  his  removal  to  New  York,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831, 
to  take  charge  of  this  institution,  he  issued,  at  intervals,  the  several 
volumes  of  the  course  of  instruction,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
nearly  all  of  the  thirty-six  institutions  in  this  country  and  in  some 
of  those  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

Owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  personal  exertions,  sustained  by 
an  appreciative  board  of  directors,  this  institution  grew,  from  a 
comparatively  feeble  condition,  to  be  the  largest  in  point  of  num- 
bers in  the  world,  and,  it  is  believed,  second  to  none  in  the  results 
it  attained.  In  the  year  1867,  on  the  occasion  of  the  semi-centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  institution,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  active  labors  of  his  office,  and  exchanged  the  title  of 
Principal  for  that  of  Principal  Emeritus. 

He  had  made  more  numerous  and  voluminous  contributions  to 
the  literature  connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  had  spent  more  years  of  continuous  service  in  their  behalf 
than  any  one  man  that  had  preceded  or  followed  him.  He  could, 
moreover,  recall  the  names  of  1,700  individuals  of  this  class  whom 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  preparing  for  the  duties  of  life  and  for 
the  enjoyments  of  heaven.  Five  hundred  of  these,  assembled  in 
convention,  at  the  institution,  testified  to  the  gratitude  he  had  in- 
spired in  their  hearts,  by  presenting  him  with  a  service  of  silver, 
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bearing  the  inscription,  "Presented  to  Harvey  Prindle  Peet,  LL.D., 
by  his  deaf-mute  friends,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  for  his 
long  and  faithful  services  in  their  behalf  as  Principal  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  New  York,  August 
28th,  1867.'; 

In  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  retirement  of  private  life, 
he  subsequently  passed  five  years  of  almost  unalloyed  happiness, 
cheering  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  consulting  with  the 
directors  of  the  institution,  with  whom  he  was  associated  as  one  of 
their  number,  encouraging  with  his  advice  and  sympathy  him  upon 
whom  his  mantle  had  fallen,  and  manifesting,  in  various  ways  and 
on  many  occasions,  the  warm  interest  he  felt  in  the  cause  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life.  The  evening  of  his  days  thus  fitly  spent 
closed  with  the  year  1872,  and  with  the  dawn  of  the  new  year  his 
spirit  ascended  to  God  who  gave  it.  He  rests  from  his  labors,  and 
his  works  do  follow  him. 

The  numerous  letters  received  since  his  departure,  from  the 
friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  boards  of  directors  and  of  teachers  of  the 
different  institutions,  and  also  by  "  the  Empire  State  Association  of 
Deaf  Mutes,"  all  indicate  the  general  sentiment  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion entertained  for  his  character,  and  form  a  part  of  the  precious 
legacy  he  bequeathed  to  this  institution  and  to  those  united  to  him 
by  family  ties,  while  the  large  space  devoted  to  reminiscences  of  his 
life  and  to  an  analysis  of  his  works  and  opinions  in  three  consecu- 
tive numbers  of  "  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  " 
(April,  July  and  October,  1873),  places  in  an  accessible  form  the 
information  to  which  the  general  or  professional  reader  may  have 
occasion  to  refer. 

It  was  sympathy  with  Dr.  Peet  in  his  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  led  his  widow  to  accept  the  post  of 
matron,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  0.  P.  Stephenson 
in  December  last,  and  it  is  this  sympathy  which  peculiarly  qualities 
her  for  doing  good  among  a  class  of  children  and  youth  more  than 
ordinarily  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  kind  feeling  and  appre- 
ciation, and  as  difficult  of  management  by  those  not  possessing  this 
open  sesame  to  the  heart. 

When,  not  long  after  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Stephenson,  Dr.  S. 
D.  Brooks,  who,  for  two  years,  had  been  the  resident  physician  and 
the  superintendent  in  charge  of  our  administrative  department,  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  long  and  useful  period  he  had 
spent  in  institution  life,  most  of  it  in  charge  of  reform  schools  and 
juvenile  asylums,  could  be  terminated  without  detriment  to  this 
institution,  I  welcomed  his  successor,  Dr.  William  Porter,  as  a  gen- 
tleman who,  on  account  of  his  previous  relations  to  the  insane,  must 
have  a  peculiar  tact  in  dealing  with  individuals,  many  of  whom,  from 
the  nature  of  their  misfortune,  have  more  or  less  of  idiosyncracy 
of  character  until  the  same  has  been  removed  by  the  ameliorating 
influences  of  education.  Since  Dr.  Porter  entered  on  his  duties  on 
the  12th  of  March,  our  relations  have  been  so  cordial  as  to  justify 
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the  hope  that  the  system  of  division  of  departments,  designed  to 
secure  close  attention  to  details,  will  not  suffer  detriment  from  any 
want  of  unity. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  in  June,  the  resignation  of  three 
of  the  professors  and  of  two  of  the  lady  teachers  left  five  vacancies 
in  the  corps  of  instructors.  A  revision  of  the  classification  made  it 
possible,  without  injury  to  the  pupils,  to  supply  their  places  with 
four  new  teachers,  named  in  the  order  of  their  appointment :  Mr. 
E.  Henry  Currier,  Mr.  Pender  W.  Downing,  Mr.  Edward  Beverly 
Nelson  and  Mr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt.  Two  of  these  gentlemen  have 
the  rare  advantage  of  having  spent  the  period  of  youth  in  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  having,  for  several  years,  had 
practical  experience  in  their  instruction.  Of  the  others,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  they  have  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  their  new 
sphere  of  labor. 

Among  the  retiring  teachers  the  name  of  Professor  Bernhard 
Engelsmann  deserves  special  mention  as  that  of  the  first  teacher  to 
introduce  the  German  system  of  articulation  into  this  country. 
During  the  four  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  this  institution,  he 
has  won  the  esteem  of  his  co-laborers  and  the  regard  of  his  pupils 
and  their  parents.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  meet  with  equal 
recognition  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  which 
he  is  about  to  undertake. 

True  to  his  traditions,  he  has  exemplified  fully  the  methods  both 
of  intellectual  development  and  of  mechanical  training  in  vocaliza- 
tion and  lip-reading  practised  in  Germany,  enabling  us  to  compare 
sice  by  side  the  two  systems  of  instruction  which  have  divided 
opinion  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Observing  his  methods  and  their  results  with  great  interest,  I 
have  come  to  conclusions  leading  me  to  modify  to  some  extent  the 
views  I  once  entertained  with  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  instruction 
by  articulation,  but,  on  the  whole,  strengthening  me  in  the  convic- 
tion that,  except  with  the  semi-mute  and  the  semi-deaf,  and  by  no 
means  in  all  cases  even  with  them,  the  progress  of  our  pupils  is 
positively  retarded  by  attempting  to  combine  speech  and  lip-reading 
with  their  daily  recitations. 

The  department  of  articulation  has  accordingly  been  reduced  from 
four  classes  to  two,  composed  of  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  pupils, 
who  receive  their  instruction  in  all  branches  of  study  from  Miss 
Meigs  and  Miss  Hamilton.  All  other  pupils  who  show  an  aptitude 
for  acquiring  speech  and  lip-reading  have  been  arranged  in  eight 
divisions,  to  each  of  which  instruction  in  articulation  is  given  one- 
half  hour  daily.  With  these  a  method  has  been  adopted  differing 
from  any  now  in  vogue,  but  apparently  more  simple  and  systematic 
in  its  processes  and  more  certain  in  its  results. 

Professor  Jenkins,  to  whom  I  have  given  it  in  outline,  has  been 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  it  out. 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  11.]  5 
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Messrs.  Francis  D.  and  William  E.  Clarke  take  our  best  wishes 
with  them  into  the  new  walks  of  life  upon  which  they  have  entered. 
The  instruction  in  theoretical  and  practical  surveying,  which  the 
former  has  given  to  some  of  our  pupils,  has  been  of  so  thorough  a 
character  as  to  augur  success  for  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  civil 
engineering,  which  he  has  elected  ;  while  the  latter  will  find  that 
the  analysis  of  ideas,  and  the  study  of  the  human  mind  involved  in 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  no  poor  preparation  for  the  practice 
of  law. 

Miss  Isabella  H.  Eansom  has  had  an  experience  of  18  years  as  a 
successful  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  during  the  nine  latest  of 
which  she  has  been  connected  with  this  institution.  We  part  from 
her  with  sincere  regret,  as  we  do  also  from  her  accomplished  sister, 
Miss  Celia  L.  Ransom. 

In  December  last,  Miss  Caroline  V.  Hagadorn,  the  graduate  of 
this  institution,  to  whom  was  awarded  at  the  examination  of  1872, 
the  prize  for  aesthetic  culture,  entered  upon  her  duties  as  teacher 
of  drawing.  The  committee  of  instruction  in  recommending  her 
appointment  considered  it  only  as  an  experiment,  and  therefore 
suggested  that  it  be  limited  at  the  outset  to  six  months,  in  which 
view  they  were  sustained  by  the  board.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  however,  her  success  appeared  sufficient  to  warrant  her  con- 
tinuance, and  she  was  therefore  re-engaged.  She  has  given  instruc- 
tion  to  140  pupils,  108  of  whom  have  been  taught  two  hours  a 
week,  and  32  others,  more  gifted,  one  hour  each  day. 

It  is  fortunate  for  our  pupils  that  this  important  branch  of  culture 
has  been  revived  after  so  long  a  period  of  disuse.  Since  the  resig- 
nation of  Professor  Knudsen  some  20  years  ago,  when  the  pupils 
were  taught  sketching  from  nature  and  painting  in  water  colors,  as 
well  as  mechanical  drawing  and  wood  engraving,  the  want  of 
pecuniary  means  has  made  it  difficult  to  give  practical  recognition 
to  their  claims  to  instruction  in  art.  I  would  fain  hope  that  the 
beginning  that  has  now  been  made  will  eventuate  in  a  complete 
and  effective  system. 

Proficiency  in  this  respect,  on  the  part  of  a  deaf-mute,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere  accomplishment  having  as  its 
object  the  refinement  of  his  taste  and  his  advancement  in  social 
appreciation,  nor  as  a  mere  resource  to  increase  his  enjoyment  of 
nature  and  to  enable  him  to  preserve  mementoes  of  interesting 
scenes,  though  it  would  be  evidence  of  an  enlightened  benevolence 
on  the  part  of  the  more  favored  portion  of  the  community  to  make 
provision  for  such  compensation  to  one  afflicted  in  this  way,  but  it 
is  a  positive  element  in  his  intellectual  development  and  in  his  pro- 
spective value  to  society. 

With  him  the  eye  performs  double  duty.  Not  only  does  all  true 
conception  of  the  appearance  of  the  outer  world  come  to  him 
through  this  medium,  but  also  all  the  information  he  can  receive 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  experience.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, will  enable  him  to  see  more  effectively  must  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  him.    Instruction  in  the  arts  of  design  will  do  this 
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more  efficiently  than  any  other  instrumentality,  as  his  attention  is 
thus  called  to  proportion,  to  details  and  to  effects,  in  a  manner  the 
most  pleasing  and  the  most  likely  to  produce  a  permanent  impres- 
sion. 

Assimilating,  moreover,  with  his  natural  modes  of  thought  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  acquired  by  education,  and  allied  to  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  which  grows  out  ot'  these  modes  of  thought,  these 
arts  have  for  him  a  peculiar  interest  and  beguile  him  into  the  exer- 
cise of  the  qualities  of  patience  and  perseverance,  which  are  to  stand 
him  in  such  stead  in  his  encounter  with  the  manifold  difficulties  that 
oppose  his  intellectual  advancement. 

They  may  also  be  made  a  means  of  testing  his  comprehension 
of  language  and  of  fostering  a  taste  for  reading,  if  the  teacher  will 
require  him  to  represent  with  the  pencil  the  vision  naturally  called 
up  by  descriptive  writing  and  narrative. 

Ability  to  use  the  pencil  in  this  way  will  be  practically  useful  to 
him  in  self-interpretation,  when,  after  leaving  the  institution,  he 
begins  to  associate  with  those  who  do  not  understand  his  signs.  If 
the  imperfection  of  his  written  phrases,  or  the  dullness  or  ignorance 
of  those  whom  he  addresses,  fail  to  make  it  possible  to  convey  an 
exact  conception  of  his  meaning,  what  could  subserve  his  purpose 
better  than  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  principal  features  of  his  com- 
munication? A  North  American  military  officer,  but  partially 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language,  was  enabled  to  place  the 
artillery  service  of  a  South  American  republic  in  efficient  condition 
by  calling  to  his  aid  an  extraordinary  skill  in  linear  drawing.  A 
portrait  hastily  drawn  on  the  thumb  nail  of  a  bank  teller  once  led 
to  the  conviction  of  an  artful  forger.  What  effectiveness  would  be 
added  to  the  testimony  of  a  deaf-mute,  when  this  should  become 
vital  to  an  inquiry  of  importance,  if  he  were  able  to  accompany  it 
with  a  pictorial  illustration  ! 

Bat  it  is  in  the  daily  occupations  of  life  that  he  will  derive  the 
greatest  value  from  this  artistic  skill.  Whether  he  is  in  charge  of 
others,  or  acting  under  their  direction,  he  can  certainly  place  himself 
in  more  thorough  relations  with  them  if  he  possess  sufficient  ability 
as  a  draughtsman  to  indicate  clearly  his  conception  of  the  work 
required.  The  higher  his  culture  in  this  direction,  the  greater  will 
be  the  probability  of  his  success,  even  in  the  strictly  mechanic  arts. 
The  artist's  eye  and  the  artist's  hand  will  give  him  many  advantages 
beyond  mere  manual  skill  in  performing  certain  operations,  and  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  rise  as  an  artisan  if  the  artist's  nature  has 
been  cultivated  within  him. 

With  the  few,  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  this  culture  will 
be  a  source  of  direct  emolument.  I  have  known  quite  a  number  of 
deaf  mutes  who,  as  lithographers  and  wood  engravers,  have  placed 
themselves  in  possession  of  handsome  incomes,  and  there  are  now 
five  deaf  mutes  among  my  acquaintance,  three  of  them  graduates 
of  this  institution,  who  are  favorably  known  as  artists,  and  whose 
time  is  constantly  and  remuneratively  occupied  with  palette  and 
canvas. 
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In  this  connection  I  would  advise  parents  of  deaf-mute  children 
to  cultivate  this  taste  in  them  as  far  as  possible  before  the  time 
comes  to  send  them  to  the  institution,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  things 
that  they  can  do  for  them  without  the  help  of  those  who  have  made 
a  specialty  of  their  instruction. 

The  number  of  professors  and  teachers,  including  the  instructor 
in  drawing  just  mentioned,  remains  the  same  as  reported  last  year, 
viz. :  29,  of  whom  13  can  hear  and  speak,  9  are  semi-mutes  and 
7  are  deaf  mutes. 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1872,  the  names  of  pupils  appearing 
to  be  present  numbered  509, 

Males.  Females.  Total 

Divided  as  follows                                        294  215  509 

There  have  been  admitted  within  the  year ....    57  36  93 

Making  the  whole  number  in  attendance           351  251  602 

Of  these,  there  have  been  removed                    54  33  87 


Leaving  on  the  30th  of  September,  1873   297       218  515 


Of  these,  840  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State  of  New  York,  121  of 
the  counties,  and  36  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  17  are  maintained 
at  the  institution  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  one  is  supported 
by  the  Frizzell  fund.  In  the  number  of  admissions  and  dismissals 
have  been  counted  two  girls  and  two  boys,  who  entered  after  the 
commencement  of  the  year  and  left  before  its  close. 

The  difference  between  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  left  and 
those  who  have  entered  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  last  year, 
being  now  six  in  favor  of  the  institution,  whereas  a  year  ago  it  was 
twenty-five  the  other  way.  This  small  accession  to  our  number 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  no  increase  in  the  state  appropriation 
will  be  needed  for  years  to  come. 

In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  cheerful  acquies- 
cence given  to  several  of  the  suggestions  made  to  the  legislature  of 
1873  in  the  last  annual  report.  Up  to  that  date  the  number  of 
state  pupils  provided  for  had  been  350.  It  was  raised  to  370,  as  we 
desired,  so  as  to  cover  probable  contingencies.  The  enlarged  pro- 
vision, however,  will  not  be  available  to  the  institution,  so  far  as 
pecuniary  returns  are  concerned,  except  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber actually  in  attendance. 

The  case  of  Victor  Axtel  JBergquist,  the  young-  man  who  was 
mentioned  as  being  beyond  the  age  at  which  pupils  could  be  admit- 
ted under  existing  laws,  and  which  was  made  a  subject  of  special 
application,  was  also  acted  on  favorably,  and  provision  made  in  the 
supply  bill  for  his  support  until  the  1st  of  September,  1873.  He 
will  be  supported  during  the  coming  year  by  the  income  of  the 
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Frizzell  fund,  the  last  incumbent,  Sidney  H.  Howard,  having  grad- 
uated at  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  removing  all  restrictions  founded  on 
the  supposed  pecuniary  ability  of  the  parent  still  holds  good. 
There  is  at  least  one  case  of  a  deaf  mute  growing  up  uneducated, 
because  the  overseer  of  the  poor  withholds  the  certificate  required, 
and  the  father  insists  that  he  is  unable,  without  assistance  from  the 
state,  to  send  his  child  to  the  institution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
attention  of  the  next  legislature  will  be  especially  invited  to  the 
views  expressed  on  this  subject  in  the  last  annual  report. 

DEATHS. 

A  tribute  is  due  to  three  of  our  pupils  who  have  died  at  the  insti- 
tution within  the  year. 

George  F.  Eckhard,  of  Utica.  a  little  boy  10  years  of  age,  the  son 
of  an  excellent  Methodist  minister,  died  on  the  first  of  December,  in 
consequence  of  the  recurrence  of  the  same  form  of  brain  disease 
which,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  had  destroyed  his  hearing.  He  was 
an  unusually  lovely  and  intelligent  child,  and  a  remarkable  instance 
of  early  piety. 

To  John  Burke  death  was  a  most  happy  release.  Early  in  the 
year  he  was  received  into  the  institution,  from  the  Troy  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, but  with  much  hesitation,  as  he  was  so  crippled  that  he  could 
not  walk  and  was  suffering  from  the  insidious  advances  of  necrosis. 
It  was  only  that  Christian  sentiment  which  seeks  to  relieve  the  disa- 
bilities of  the  body  by  ministrations  to  the  soul  that  induced  the 
directors  to  consent  to  his  admission.  Carried  every  day  by  strong 
arms  from  the  infirmary  to  the  class  room,  he  soon  began  to  mani- 
fest considerable  activity  of  mind  for  one  so  undeveloped,  and  had 
his  life  been  spared  would  undoubtedly  have  rewarded  all  the  exer- 
tions put  forth  in  his  behalf.  He  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month  we  lost,  in  James  A. 
McGrath,  of  Liberty,  Sullivan  county,  a  boy  nearly  11  years  old, 
one  of  our  brightest  and  most  promising  pupils.  Large  and  robust 
for  his  years,  both  physically  and  mentally,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
class  of  twenty  in  which  were  several  pupils  older  than  himself,  and 
but  for  the  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  which  from  the  first  assumed  so 
virulent  a  type  that  it  terminated  fatally  within  a  very  few  days,  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  have  lived  to  distinguish  himself  by  both 
his  attainments  and  character. 

Oscar  N.  Hotaling,  of  Wolf  Hill,  Albany  county,  and  Michael 
Sullivan,  of  Newburgh,  Orange  county,  whose  names  appeared  on 
our  last  catalogue,  died  at  home,  the  one  in  August  and  the  other  in 
September.  The  former  was  a  victim  of  pulmonary  consumption,  a 
tendency  to  which  obliged  him,  early  in  the  term,  to  intermit  his 
studies;  and  the  other,  a  lad  of  17,  was  seized  with  typhoid  fever 
during  the  vacation,  just  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  return  to 
school. 
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Hotaling  was  a  young  man  of  20  years,  and  deserves  mention  as 
a  striking  instance  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  influences 
of  the  institution.  So  calm  and  cheerful  was  the  spirit  with  which 
he  approached  his  end,  so  hopeful  was  he  in  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
eternity,  that  his  parents,  who  through  his  sister  communicated  to 
me  the  particulars  of  his  last  illness,  could  not  avoid  the  expression 
of  their  gratitude  for  the  development  of  mind  and  heart  he  had 
received  while  under  our  care. 

The  cases  of  death  which  have  been  mentioned,  under  the  circum- 
stances severally  attending  them,  do  not  indicate  any  general  want 
of  health  among  the  pupils.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  happy  to  add 
my  testimony  to  the  very  good  physical  tone  which  has  been  main- 
tained under  the  sanitary  regulations  of  our  resident  physicians. 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  YOUNGER  PUPILS. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me  that  the  recom 
mendations  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  in  my  last  annual  report  have 
been  deemed  of  such  value  as  to  induce  you  to  inaugurate  a  separa- 
tion of  our  younger  from  our  older  pupils.  The  conversion  of  the 
fine  Mansion  House,  which  became  the  property  of  the  institution 
when  it  purchased  the  Monroe  estate  as  a  site  for  its  present  com- 
modious and  extensive  buildings,  into  a  home  and  school  for  fifty 
little  boys,  which  was  consummated  within  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, is  a  step  which  I  am  convinced  will,  in  time,  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  primary  department  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  possi- 
bly, if  it  is  found  desirable  to  dispose  of  the  property  now  occupied 
by  the  institution,  of  a  series  of  graded  schools.  Two  teachers 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Mansion  House,  one  residing  in  the  build- 
ing and  the  other  attending  daily.  The  hours  of  instruction  are 
from  94  to  12-J-  in  the  morning,  and  from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  classification  has  been  so  arranged  that,  while  the  teachers 
are  constantly  occupied  during  these  hours,  the  pupils  may,  in  turn, 
have  the  opportunity  of  relaxation  under  their  care-takers.  The 
order,  health,  happiness  and  comfort  apparent  in  the  new  establish- 
ment, and  the  evident  enjoyment  the  little  boys  take  in  their  sepa- 
rate play-ground,  are,  in  themselves,  a  sufficient  justification  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  change,  and  the  improvement  they  are  making  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  English  language  is  as  rapid  and  thorough  as 
could  be  expected  or  desired. 

SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  system  of  instruction  has,  during  the  last  year,  undergone 
some  modifications.  While  adhering  to  the  principles  established 
by  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  and  continuing  to  use  his  books,  I  have  been 
preparing  a  supplementary  introductory  course,  designed  to  approx- 
imate more  nearly  the  methods  by  which  the  hearing  child  learns 
language  in  infancy.  This  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the  tact 
that  the  former  methods  presumed  in  the  child  some  maturity,  hav- 
ing been  devised  when  it  was  unusual  to  receive  into  the  institution 
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children  under  12  years  of  age.  The  classes  of  young  children 
who  have  just  completed  their  first  year  of  study  appeared  to  such 
advantage  at  the  examination  in  June  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  that 
their  future  progress  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  course  which 
has  been  adopted.  It  dispenses  alike  with  the  German  method  of 
using  pictures,  and  the  Franco- American  method  of  using  signs  in 
the  class-room,  and  leads  the  pupil  to  attach  language  directly  to 
the  object  and  the  action. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  incidents  connected  with  its  eluci- 
dation occurred  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  a  very  intelligent  and 
accomplished  lady  engaged  in  teaching  languages,  who,  after  seeing 
the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  were  instructed,  declared  that  here- 
after she  should  discontinue  her  former  practice  of  teaching  a  for- 
eign language  through  the  instrumentality  of  her  pupils'  native 
tongue,  and  adopt  the  methods  she  had  seen  illustrated  in  this  insti- 
tution. 

To  carry  out  this  system  fully,  it  is  important  that  there  should 
be  connected  with  the  institution  a  museum,  which  should  contain 
a  great  variety  of  objects,  classified  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  school- 
room. The  series  of  clastic  models,  invented  by  Doctor  Auzoux, 
of  Paris,  would  form  an  important  feature  of  such  a  collection.  The 
recognition  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  necessity  of  actual 
practical  illustration,  by  the  purchase,  within  the  year,  of  a  fine  set 
of  philosophical  apparatus,  encourages  me  to  hope  that  time,  the 
great  element  in  all  human  progress,  will  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment, in  a  complete  manner,  of  this  very  desirable  addition  to  our 
educational  facilities. 

The  laboratory  of  the  institution  has  been  discontinued,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  disproportion  between  the  expense  attending  its 
maintenance  and  the  practical  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  but  also 
because  there  is  no  suitable  building  on  the  premises  for  its  accom- 
modation. Under  the  circumstances,  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  use,  for  a  moderate  sum,  of  the  laboratory  of  Prof. 
James  Hyatt,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  his  remarkable  personal 
skill  as  a  chemical  manipulator.  He  has,  during  the  latter  portion 
of  the  term,  given  a  series  of  lectures,  accompanied  by  brilliant 
experiments  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  to  all  the  pupils, 
except  those  of  the  primary  department,  and  will,  for  some  months 
to  come,  give  to  the  high  class  experimental  lectures  illustrating  the 
principles  of  chemistry  which  they  are  studying. 

The  pupils  have  been  further  benefited  during  the  year  by  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  American 
Institute,  the  great  menagerie  of  P,  T.  Barnum  and  McEvoy's 
panorama  of  Jreland,  to  all  of  which  they  received  the  courtesy  of 
invitations  under  circumstances  which  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
opportunities  so  kindly  accorded.  Detachments  of  pupils  under 
their  teachers  have  also  visited  the  collections  of  animals  in  the 
Central  park,  and  expect  soon  to  enjoy,  in  compliance  with  a  special 
invitation  they  have  received,  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
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afforded  by  the  museum  established  there  by  a  society  composed  of 
some  of  our  prominent  liberal-minded  citizens. 

CONVENTIONS. 

On  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  days  of  August,  a  convention  of  the 
educated  deaf  mutes  of  the  state  was  held  in  the  city  of  Rochester. 
A  more  decorous  assembly  of  individuals  I  have  seldom  seen  con- 
vened. All  the  proceedings  had  an  important  bearing  upon  their 
welfare  and  happiness,  and  their  social  reunions  were  conducted  in 
the  best  taste  and  with  the  most  perfect  propriety.  The  great  pains 
they  took  to  secure  the  attendance,  co-operation  and  instruction  of 
their  former  teachers,  and  the  character  of  the  addresses  and  lectures, 
indicated  that  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  convention  were  most 
worthy  of  commendation. 

The  citizens  of  Eochester  manifested  great  hospitality  and  great 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  contributed  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  deaf  mutes.  The  religious  exercises,  conducted  for  their 
benefit  in  St.  Paul's  Church  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Berry  and  the  clergy  of  Rochester,  were  deeply  affecting, 
deriving  an  incidental  interest  from  the  presence  of  a  very  large 
congregation  of  citizens  who  united,  with  sympathy,  in  the  silent 
worship  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  These  conventions  are  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  state  every  two  years ;  and  if  they  continue 
to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  at  Rochester,  must 
be  productive  of  much  good. 

A  convention  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  been  called  to  meet  on  the  15th  day 
of  July  next,  in  Belleville,  at  the  beautifully  located  and  admirably 
appointed  institution  lately  established  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  Ontario.  The  questions  to  be  discussed  are  of  vital 
interest  to  the  benevolent  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  members  of  the  boards  of  direction  controlling 
the  different  institutions  will  find  it  convenient  to  be  present. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principal. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  ) 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  November  1, 1873.  \ 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 

MALES  RESIDENCE. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Adkins,  Charles  Augustus.  . .  New  York  New  York. 

Adner,  Frederick  Antwerp  Jefferson. 

Andrews,  Albert  J  Raleigh  Wake,  N.  C. 

Austin,  Eli  Elmira  Chemung. 

Ayres,  Charles  A  New  York  New  York. 

Ballin,  Albert  New  York  New  York. 

Balsam,  Ernest  New  Y'ork  New  York. 

Barry,  Edmund  New  York  New  York. 

Baars,  Frederick  Willis  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Barton,  Clarence  E  New  Rochelle  Westchester. 

Bauer,  Thomas  New  York  New  York. 

Benson,  Wm.  K  Hume  Allegany. 

Bentley,  Thomas  New  York  New  York. 

Bergquist,  Victor  Axtel  Jamestown  Chautauqua. 

Blackburn,  Charles  Gouverneur  St.  Lawrence. 

Bodine,  Chas.  V  Wallkill  Orange, 

Bossom,  Jacob  Binghamton  Broome. 

Bousneld,  Alfred  H  Madison  Morris,  N.  J. 

Brennan,  John  New  York  New  Y^ork. 

Brennan,  Patrick  New  York  New  York. 

Brede,  Louis  Jersey  City  Hudson,  N.J. 

Brede,  Peter  Jersey  City  Hudson,  N.J. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A  Kirkland  Oneida. 

Brown,  Frederick  T  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Brown,  Nye  Clay  Onondaga. 

Buck,  Martin  D   Java  Wyoming. 

Burns,  Charles  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Burns,  James  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Butler,  John  B  New  York  New  York. 

Cain,  John  Utica  Oneida. 

Capelli,  Anthony  New  Y'ork  New  York. 

Card,  Charles  E  Lebanon  Madison. 

Carmichael,  Wilson  Stuyvesant  Columbia. 

Carruthers,  James  Waddington  St.  Lawrence. 

Caton,  James  H  Highland  Ulster. 

Childs,  Waldo  C  Albany  Albany. 

Christian,  George  Mamakating  Sullivan. 

Clackett,  Henry  M  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Clair,  Melvin  E  Andover  Allegany. 

Clark,  James  Paterson  Passaic,  N.  J. 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  11.]  6 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Clarke,  Geo.  C  Canisteo   Stenben. 

Clo ugh,  Frederick  Seneca  Ontario. 

Cole,  Zoda  Pleasant  Valley ... .  Dutchess. 

Cooper,  Charles  Rochester  Monroe. 

Cooper,  James  H  Pulaski  Oswego. 

Coleman,  William  Niagara  Niagara. 

Connor,  George  St.  Johnsville   Montgomery. 

Cottman,  John  C  New  York  New  York. 

Counihen,  Michael  New  York   New  York. 

Cotter,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Craft,  Charles  Union  Yale  Dutchess. 

Craven,  Charles  Buffalo   Erie. 

Crorken,  Francis  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Cruikshank,  Geo.  W  New  York  New  York. 

Cullen,  Patrick  Manchester  Ontario. 

Cunningham,  John  New  York  New  York. 

Davis,  Ellsworth   Marlborough  Ulster. 

Davis,  Daniel  J  Milton  Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry   Kingston  Ulster. 

Dickson,  Daniel  Middletown  Delaware. 

Decker,  George  Henry  Red  Hook  Dutchess. 

Delory,  Cornelius  NewT  York  New  York. 

Devoe,  Albert  A  New  York  New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander.  .....  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Doane,  Charles  Sumner  Scottsville  Monroe. 

Doane,  James  Barclay. ....  Scottsville   Monroe. 

Dobbs,  John  Henry  Cornwall  Orange. 

Donelly,  John  F  New  York  New  York. 

Donelly,  Joseph  H  New  York  New  York. 

Donohue,  James  P  New  York  New  York. 

Doran,  James  E  Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Dovale,  Josias  M  Curagoa  West  Indies. 

Drenna  ,  Richard  New  York  New  York. 

Duffy,  Terence  New  York  New  York. 

Dunlap,  Edward  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Dunn,  Ulysses  Grant  Clayville  Oneida. 

Duryee,  Nelson  Warrensburgh   Warren. 

Eckert,  Frederick  New  York  New  York. 

Eddy,  Jonathan  H  Harmony  Chautauqua. 

Edmonston,  Charles  Cornwall  Orange. 

Ehle,  Eugene  Minden  Montgomery. 

Eltrich,  William  New  York.,  New  York. 

Emmons,  Alfred  New  York  New  York. 

Emmons,  William  A  Millstone  Somerset,  N. 

Esselstine,  Frank  Waterlown   Jefferson. 

Fisher,  George  T  Dunkirk  Chautauqua. 

Fogarty,  Sylvester  Flushing  Queens. 

Forthman,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Fosmire,  William  Troy  Rensselaer. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Fox,  David  New  York   New  York. 

Fried,  Maxyea  New  York  New  York. 

Gallagher,  James  Metuchen   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Gallagher,  Thomas  Jersey  City  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Galli,  John  Rochester   Monroe. 

Getsinger,  Taylor  J  Buffalo   Erie. 

Gibbs^Willie'S  Sodus   Wayne. 

Gilder,  Richard  New  York  New  York. 

Girardin,  Paul   Watson  Lewis, 

Goodison,  Thomas  Sweden  Monroe. 

Goldvogel,  Alexander  New  Y^ork  New  York. 

Gordon,  Washington  A  Brookhaven  Suffolk. 

Gough,  Patrick   Riga   Monroe. 

Griffin,  Fred  Schroeppel  Oswego. 

Graham,  Charles  E  De  Ruyter  Madison. 

Green,  Charles  Crawford  Orange. 

Gross,  Geo.  Washington....  Clarkstown  Washington. 

Grubear,  George  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hadden,  Henry  New  York  New  York. 

Halm,  Maximillian  Rome   Oneida. 

Hall,  Joseph  H  New  York  New  York. 

Hallicy,  Edward  J  Flushing  Queens. 

Halloran,  Thomas  New  York  New  York. 

Hankinson,  Adolphus  Freehold   Monm'th,  N.  J. 

Hanneman,  Julius  New  York   New  York. 

Hanneman,  Morris  New  York  New  York. 

Hamilton,  Frank  Somerville  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Hawler,  Charles  Wyoming  Wyoming. 

Hayes,  James  New  York  New  York. 

Heller,  Edwin  D.. .   Musconetcong  ....  Hunterd'n,  N.J. 

Heller,  Henry  A  Musconetcong  ....  Hunterd'n,  N.J. 

Herbst,  Valentine  New  York  New  York. 

Herman,  John   Hume  Allegany. 

Herrick,  Richard  Farmersville  Cattaraugus. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hewitt,  Fred.  William  ....    Brooklyn   Kings. 

Heydon,  Thomas  M  New  York  New  York. 

Hogan,  John  New  York  New  York. 

Holland,  Thomas  New  York  New  York. 

Horle,  Francis  New  York  New  York. 

Hotchkin,  Oscar  P.   Rockland  Sullivan. 

Hotten,  Henry  «  New  Y^ork  New  York. 

Howell,  Wallace  F  Brookhaven  Suffolk. 

Howell,  William  L  Brookhaven  Suffolk. 

Hunt,  John  S  Blooming  Grove.  . .  Orange. 

Hyland,  Matthias  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Ingham,  Charles  Rochester  Monroe. 

Innis,  Edward  New  York  New  York. 

Innis,  William  New  York  New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Jackson,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Jones,  Isaac  New  York  New  York. 

Jones,  Park  Stewart  Addison   Steuben. 

Jourdan,  Frank  New  York  New  York. 

Kearney,  Alfred  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kelder,  Eli  Wawarsing  Ulster. 

Kelly,  Patrick.  Jersey  City  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Kendrick,  Matthew  J  Albany  Alban}r. 

Ketcliam,  Elbert  C  Huntington   Suffolk. 

King,  Frederick  H  Elmira   Chemung. 

Kinney,  Webster  Wright  Schoharie. 

Kinsella,  Richard  A  New  York  . .  New  York. 

Kline,  John  G  Rochester  Monroe. 

Knowlton,  John  J.  M  New  York  New  York. 

Koffman,  Lewis  New  York  New  York. 

Koffman,  Samuel  New  York  New  York. 

Kohen,  Theodore  New  York  New  York. 

Kriebal,  George  Utica  Oneida. 

Lang,  Julius  F  New  York  New  York. 

Lark,  Augustus  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Lashbrooks,  Charles  L  Macomb   St.  Lawrence. 

Lawlor;  Joseph  Greenbush   Rensselaer. 

Lawton,  Charles  Great  Valley  Cattaraugus. 

Lawton,  Charles  W  West  Hoosick  ....  Rensselaer. 

Leonard,  John  Henry  New  York  New  York. 

Leonard,  Thomas  New  York  New  York. 

Lennon,  John  W  Olive  Ulster. 

Lesch,  John   Dunkirk  Chautauqua. 

Letts,  Charles  .  Salina  Onondaga. 

Leviness,  George  E  Pelham  Westchester. 

Lever,  Joseph  Daniel  Ilion  Herkimer. 

Lounsbury,  John  A  West  Farms  Westchester. 

Loyd,  James  B  Westheld  Chautauqua. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F  New  York  New  York. 

Mages,  John  New  York  New  York. 

Magill,  Wm.  B  New  York  New  York. 

Maher,  James  N.  Hampton  June.  Hunterd'n,  N.J. 

Mali  on  ey,  Dennie  New  York  New  York. 

Mahrlein,  Theodore  New  York  New  York. 

Maloney,  John  New  York  New  York. 

Malkmus,  .Charles  New  York  New  York. 

Malmar,  Sven  New  York  New  York. 

Manahan,  John  Syracuse  Onondaga. 

Mathers,  George  S  New  York  New  York. 

Matteson,  John  F  Farnham  Erie. 

Maxwell,  Joseph  Richland  Oswego. 

McBride,  Daaiel  Brooklyn  Kings. 

McCormick,  Martin  New  York  New  York. 

McDonnell,  Andrew  New  York  New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

McFaul,  Michael  New  York  New  York. 

McGann,  Edward  New  York  New  York. 

McLaughlin,  John  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Miller,  Adam  H  Syracuse  Onondaga. 

Miller,  Henry  Gilboa  Schoharie. 

Miller,  Joseph  Gilboa   Schoharie. 

Mitchell,  Homer  Summit  Schoharie. 

Montgomery,  Curtiss  F  Old  Bridge  Middlesex,  N.J. 

Morgan,  George  C   Hartland  Niagara. 

Mornhinway,  John  R  Mount  Yernon  ....  Westchester. 

Mullen,  Thomas  Hudson  Columbia. 

Mooney,  John  West  Farms   Westchester. 

Mull,  Charles  Albany  Albany. 

Murphy,  John  M  New  York  New  York. 

Myers,  William  Gouverneur  St.  Lawrence. 

Nash,  James  Lenox  Madison. 

Neiser,  August  New  York  New  York. 

Newcomb,  John  Rochester  Monroe. 

Newton,  Charles  D  Owego    Tioga. 

Noble,  Giflord  J  Clinton  Dutchess. 

O'Neal,  James  C  Oswego  Oswego. 

O'Neil,  James   Whitehall  Washington. 

01  will,  James  New  York  New  York. 

Oney,  David  M  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Ormsby,  Edward  E  East  Chester  Westchester. 

Palin,  Edwin  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Palmer,  Wesley  Wilbur  Chateaugay  *.  Frankliu. 

Penrose,  Frank  T  Paterson  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Penrose,  Joseph  H  Paterson  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Porter,  George  S  Liberty  Sullivan. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr  Hudson  Columbia. 

Quick,  Frank  B  Melrose  Westchester. 

Quinn,  Thomas  New  York  New  York. 

Rapp,  John  New  York  KewT  York. 

Rascol,  Emanuel  New  York  New  York. 

Reibenlantz,  Jacob  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Reilly,  William  J   ISrew  York  New  York. 

Reininger,  Adolph  New  York  New  York. 

Rice,  Elias  Weed  Buffalo  Erie. 

Riley,  William  Verona  Oneida. 

Rudolph,  Frederick  New  York  New  York. 

Rundell,John  Cortlandt  Westchester. 

Rose,  William   New  York  New  York. 

Schenck,  Walter  Flushing  Queens. 

Schwares,  Charles  New  York  New  York. 

Scott,  William  Henry  New  York  New  York. 

Schanck,  Henry  Freehold  Monm'th,  N.  J. 

Schouten,  George  W  Hannibal  Oswego. 

Seelig,  Henry  New  York  New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Semple,  Henry  Utica  Oneida. 

Shanks,  William  Grant  Albany  Albany. 

Shants,  John  E  Sand  Lake  Rensselaer. 

Shannon,  William  Watervliet  Albany. 

Sharts,  Herman  H  Athens  Greene. 

Shattuck,  Charles  Cohocton  Steuben. 

Salmond,  Andrew.....  Dunkirk  Chautauqua. 

Schell,  Menzo  Wright  , .  Schoharie. 

Shelton,  James  D  New  York  New  York. 

Shenney,  Michael  Hudson  Hudso.i,  N.  J. 

Sherbert,  Franklin  Brighton  Monroe. 

Sherwood,  Richard  C  Albany  Albany. 

Shoaf,  George  Anton  Denver  Colorado. 

Simpson,  James  Hornellsville  Steuben. 

Sinclair,  Stephen  New  York  New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  H  New  York  New  York 

Slattery,  John   Eallston  Saratoga. 

Slatery,  William   New  York  New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F  Wallkill  Orange. 

Smith,  Everitt  New  York  New  York. 

Smith,  Henry  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Smith,  John  Stapleton  Richmond. 

Smith,  Martin  Canton  St.  Lawrence. 

Smith,  Patrick  Stapleton  Richmond. 

Smith,  Russell  Reading  ,  Schuyler. 

Spencer,  Harvey  D  Peterborough  Madison. 

Stahl,  William.  .'  Newark  Essex,  N.  J. 

Stearns,  Willie  A   ...  Orwell  Oswego. 

Stewart,  Thomas  R  Newark  Essex,  N.  J. 

Stillwell,  Wilbur  D  New  York  New  York. 

Stocking,  Charles  E  Castile  Wyoming. 

Storms,  William  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Stowell,  Charles  Buffalo  Erie. 

Stryker,  Frederick  Gilboa. ...        ....  Schoharie. 

Sullivan,  Dennis.  Haverstraw  Rockland. 

Tamplin,  Patrick  New  York  New  York. 

Tantum,  Gharles  A    Allentown  Monui'th,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Clarence  E  Pitcher  Chenango. 

Thomas,  Arthur  L.  Catskill  Greene. 

Thompson,  Charles  T  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Tillman,  Frederick  New  York  New  York. 

Thorne,  James  St.  Andrews  Orange. 

Van  Ness,  George  H.  W. .  . .  Newark  '  Essex,  N.  J. 

Yan  Nort,  John  Islip  Suffolk. 

Van  Orden,  Cyrenus  Passaic  Falls  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Yan  Wyck,  Abraham  Stephen  town  Rensselaer. 

Yick,  Charles  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Yolker,  Augustus  E  Buffalo  Erie. 

Vroman,  Eugene  Middleburgh  Schoharie. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Wagele,  Joseph  Long  Island  City. . .  Queens. 

Walker,  William  Elmira   Chemung. 

Watts,  William  A  Coxsackie   Greene. 

Webster,  Clarence  E  Buffalo  -  . .  Erie. 

Welch,  Richard  Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Welsh,  John     ....  Waterford   Saratoga. 

West,  Eugene  Springwater   Livingston. 

Whittle,  Frank  Iloosick   Rensselaer. 

Wilkin,  Julius   Flushing  „ .  Queens. 

Willetts,  David  N.  Hempstead   Queens. 

Willetts,  William  H  N.  Hempstead   Queens. 

Winne,  Solomon  Kingston   Ulster. 


FEMALES  RESIDENCE. 

Ackerman,  Josephine  B  Yonkers  Westchester. 

Austin,  Almeda  M  Watertown  Jefferson. 

Barker,  Linda  F  Southport  Chenango. 

Barrager,  Mary  L  Hancock  Delaware. 

Barry,  Eliza  A  Palmyra  Wayne. 

Barry,  Maggie  T  Palmyra   Wayne. 

Batz,  Eva.   JSTew  York  New  York. 

Bauer,  Margaretta  New  York  New  York. 

Beatie,  Elizabeth  Lisbon  St.  Lawrence. 

Bennett,  Margaret  Thorn.  .  .  .  Geneva  Ontario. 

Berley,  Augusta  New  York  New  York. 

Bins,  Catherine  Schoharie  Schoharie. 

Bogert,  Cornelia  Cape  Yincent  Jefferson. 

Bonnell,  Ella  M  Oswego  Oswego. 

Boughton,  Jane  New  York   . .  New  York. 

Brearley,  Ellen  J  Trenton  Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brought,  Florence  H  Big  Flats  Chemung. 

Brown,  Ellen  New  York  New  York. 

Bryan,  Annie  C  Bound  Brook  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Burnard,  Josephine  Raritan  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Burrell,  Ida  W  New  York  New  York. 

CafTrey,  Delia  New  York  New  York. 

Christian,  Louisa  New  York  New  York. 

Clackett,  Eliza  A  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Clum,  Louisa  Ghent  Columbia. 

Cobane,  Anna  New  York  New  York. 

Collins,  Sarah  C  Little  Falls  Herkimer. 

Connor,  Catherine  St.  Johnsville  Montgomery. 

Conly,  Catherine  Bethlem  Hunterd'n,  N.  J. 

Conner,  Hannah  M  New  York  New  York. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth  Pulaski  Oswego. 

Croak,  Maria  Watervliet  Albany. 

Dates,  Nellie  Hector  Schuyler. 

Davis,  Laura  Elmira  Chemung. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Decker,  Georgie  Montgomery  Orange. 

DeWilleger,  Isabella  New  York  New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Emily  L  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Dickinson,  Alice  M  Ellisburgh  Jefferson. 

Dicks,  Sarah  L  Monsey  Rockland. 

Dillingham,  Ella  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Doner,  Christina  New  Y^ork  New  Y^ork. 

Dowen,  Mary  A  Castleton  Richmond. 

Doyle,  Margaret  New  Y^ork  New  Y^ork. 

Dugan,  Mary  A  New  York  New  York. 

Dulong,  Elizabeth  Elizabeth  City  Union,  N.  J. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L  New  Y^ork  New  York. 

Edmonston,  Sarah  S  Cornwall  Orange. 

Evans,  Mary  Elmira  Chemung. 

Engel,  Elizabeth  New  York  New  Yrork. 

Evans,  Susanna.  .  .  .•  Whitestown   Oneida. 

Eysaman,  Minnie  A  Little  Falls  Herkimer. 

Finn,  Eliza  Jane  Orange  Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Sarah  Orange  Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary  Orange  Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Margaret  Orange  Essex,  N.  J. 

Fisher,  Anna  Newstead  Erie. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B  Dunkirk  Chautauqua. 

Flint,  Cora  B  Gainesville   .  Wyoming. 

Freybnrg,  Lena  Poughkeepsie  Dutchess. 

Fritz,  Mary  Dunkirk  Chautauqua. 

Fuller,  Laura  Pomfret  Chautauqua. 

George,  Elizabeth  Brighton  Monroe. 

Gesberger,  Lena  New  York  New  Yrork. 

Glockman,  Augusta  New  YTork  New  York. 

Gloyne,  Mary  New  Yrork  New  Y^ork. 

Good,  Margaret  New  York  New  Y^ork. 

Goodman,  Josephine  De  Wittville  Chautauqua. 

Gorton,  Cora  Brookfield  Madison. 

Gould,  Annie  L  Troy  Rensselaer. 

Graves,  Matilda  J  Gouverneur  St.  Lawrence. 

Gray,  Leonora  C  New  York  New  Y^ork. 

Gregg,  Sarah  M  Castile  Wyoming. 

Gnillan,  Olive  C  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Gutsel,  Adeline  M  New  York   New  Y^ork. 

Gunning,  Caroline  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Hagadorn,  Mary  E  Bath   Steuben. 

Hallock,  Elizabeth  M  Durham   Greene. 

Halpine,  Rosa  Rochester  Monroe. 

Harrigan,  Mary  A  Northampton  Fulton. 

Hazard,  Mary  M  Buffalo   Erie. 

Henry,  Hanatha  Cochecton  Sullivan. 

Herbst,  Elizabeth  New  York  New  YTork. 

Highfield,  Margaret  A  Brooklyn   Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Hildreth,  Adeline  K  Sag  Harbor  Suffolk. 

Hodder,  Elizabeth  A  Johnstown  Fulton. 

Hofman,  Mary  Ramapo  Rockland. 

Horton,  Eva  Wallkill   Orange. 

Houghtaling,  Margaret  A . . .  Albany  Albany. 

Hull,  Elizabeth  J  Minisink   ....  Orange. 

Ives,  Helen  M  Troy  Rensselaer. 

Jacobs,  Ella  J  Huntington  Suffolk. 

Johnson,  Dora  Lodi  Seneca. 

Jones,  Florence  Hattie  New  York  New  York. 

Jordan,  Emma   Champlain  Clinton. 

Joubert,  Josephine  Champion  «...  Jefferson. 

Kalaher,  Bridget  New  York  New  York. 

Kelly,  Margaret  New  York  New  Y^ork. 

Kelly,  Rosanna  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Kenney,  Mary  A  New  York  New  York. 

Kernan,  Elizabeth  Sarah  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Kessler,  Josephine  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Kevitt,  Hannah  Passaic  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kinney,  Catherine  M  Wright  Schoharie. 

Klune,  Alelaide  M  New  York  New  York. 

Kneer,  Maria  New  York  New  York. 

Knifley,  Johanna . . . ,  Glenville  Schenectady. 

Kugler,  Annie  C  Ramapo  Rockland. 

Lackie,  Elizabeth  Southfield  Richmond. 

Lang,  Josephine  New  York  New  York. 

Lawton,  Cornelia  Great  Yalley  Chemung. 

Leghorn,  Isabella  Newburgh   Orange. 

Levy,  Eliza  New  York  New  York. 

Lewis,  Anna  E  Syracuse  Onondaga. 

Livermore,  Deetta  Bouckville  Madison. 

Ludwig,  Emilia  New  York  New  York. 

Mahoney,  Julia  New  York  New  York. 

Marks,  Anna  Middletown  Richmond. 

Marks,  Rachel  Middletown  Richmond. 

Mather,  Clara  B  Utica  Oneida. 

Maxwell,  Martha  Troy  Rensselaer. 

McClurg,  Edna  ,  Richmond  Ontario. 

McCue,  Bridget  New  York  New  York. 

Mcllvaine,  Rachel  New  York  New  York. 

McManus,  Ellen  New  York  New  York. 

McKeough,  Margaret  Mooers  Clinton. 

Meeder,  Martha  E  Ripley  Chautauqua. 

Miller,  Alice  L  Manlius.  Onondaga. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L  Watertown  Jefferson. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth  New  York  New  York. 

Munch,  Frederika  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Myers,  Jane  Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Neddy,  Lucy  Indian  Reservation,  Onondaga. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Noble,  Elizabeth  New  York  New  York. 

Noe,  Sarah  Jane  Rahway  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Odell,  Lueka  New  York  New  York. 

Overton,  Mary  Louisa  Albany  Albany. 

Owens,  Jane  F  Hampton  ,  Washington. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E  White  Plains  Westchester. 

Peabody,  Mary  D  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Penrose,  Elizabeth  Paterson  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Pepper,  Mary ..... ,  North  Hudson  Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha  New  York  New  York. 

Pfiester,  Pia  New  York  New  York. 

Post,  Clara  -  Passaic  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Price,  Honora  Port  Richmond. . . .  Richmond. 

Quinn,  Margaret  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Rahm,  Emma  New  York  New  York. 

Randall,  Ella  J  Amherst  Erie. 

Ray,  Martha  J  New  York  New  York. 

Reed,  Emma  Yedmore  Stapleton  Richmond. 

Reid,  Cornelia  A  Key  West  Florida. 

Reycraft,  Avis  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Reynolds,  Minnie  Warrensburgh  .....  Warren. 

Reis,  Amelia  New  York  New  York. 

Rodgers,  Kate   New  York  New  York. 

Ritter,  Jennie  M  Leyden   Lewis. 

Rogers,  Eugenia  New  York  New  York. 

Rogers,  Mary  A  New  York  New  York. 

Rosch,  Clara  E  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Rose,  Elnora  Lloyd  Ulster. 

Ruger,  Anna  New  York  New  York. 

Sands,  Ida  New  York  New  York. 

Sayles,  Amanda  Pharsalia  Chenango. 

S chafer,  Barbara  Mount  Yernon  ....  Westchester. 

Schanck,  Mary  A  Freehold  Monm'th,  N.  J. 

Searle,  Charlotte  Williamsburgh  Kings. 

Seaver,  Annette  BufTalo  Erie. 

Semple,  Mary  Utica  Oneida. 

Shute,  Kate  C   Brooklyn  Kings. 

Sitterly,  Winnifred  Guilderland  Albany. 

Skelly,  Mary  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Skye,  Isabella  West  Eaton  Madison. 

Snyder,  Julia  A  Butler  Wayne. 

Souine,  Louisa. «  New  York  New  York. 

Smith,  Lizzie  J  New  York  New  York. 

Smith,  Julia  Buffalo  Erie. 

Smith,  Margaret  E  Reading  Schuyler. 

Starks,  Harriet  Macomb  St.  Lawrence. 

Stephens,  Florence  A  Bloomingburgh  .  . .  Sullivan. 

Stein,  Sarah  New  York  New  York. 

Stevens,  Cynthia  Hannibal  Oswego. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Stiles,  Peninali  A  Binghamton  Broome. 

Streiner,  Catherine  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Strauss,  Louisa  New  York  New  York. 

Streeter,  Eliza  Lee  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Streiner,  Elizabeth..  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Stuart,  Isabella  New  York  New  York. 

Stubner,  Frances  New  York  New  York. 

Sturm wald,  Sarah  .  . .  New  York  New  Yoik. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E  Bichmond  Ontario. 

Swertman,  Christina  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Taylor,  Alice  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Terry,  Emma  New  York  New  York. 

Thomas,  Ettie  M  Parishville  St.  Lawrence. 

Tharp,  Mary  E  Montana   Warren,  N.  J. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L  Sidney  Delaware. 

Turner,  Minnie  L  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Vaupel,  Mary.  New  York  New  York. 

Vincent,  Emma  Harrison  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Vogel,  Bertha  New  York  NewT  York. 

Vogel,  Louisa  New  York  New  York. 

Vollbrecht,  Dora  New  York  New  York. 

Watson,  Mary  Frances  New  York  New  York. 

Way,  Theodora  V  Caneadea  Allegany. 

Wenner,  Bawendt  Hempstead  Queens. 

Whalen,  Annie  New  York  New  York. 

Whalen,  Julia  A  China  Wyoming. 

Wholahan,  Honora  ,  .  ,  Albany  Albany. 

White,  Maggie  Little  Falls  Herkimer. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H   New  York  New  York. 

Whittaker,  Annie  J  New  York  New  York. 

Whittleton,  Cora  E  Kidgeway  Orleans. 

Williams,  Jane  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Winant,  Ann  Eye  Westchester. 

Wood,  Carrie  L.  A  Butternuts  Otsego. 

Woods,  Florence  Syracuse  Onondaga. 

Woodruff,  Margaret  Mendham  Morris,  N.  J. 

Woodworth,  Sarah  E  Willliamsburgh ....  Kings. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 

Who  left  the  institution  in  the  year  1872-3. 

MALES  RESIDENCE. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Barber,  Ward  Pittsfield  Otsego. 

Baxter,  Charles  H  Avoca  Steuben. 

Baylor,  Jesse   Washington  Warren,  N.J. 

Blanchard,  Isaac  A  Charlestown  Essex,  Mass. 

Bonney,  Albert  F   Hamilton  Madison. 

Brown,  Martin.  New  York  New  York. 

Burke,  John  Troy  Rensselaer. 

Cary,  Ebenezer  Italy  Yates. 

Clark,  Bernard  New  York  New  York. 

Douglas,  Ranald   New  York  New  York. 

Eckhard,  George  F  Utica  Oneida. 

Eckhartd,  Adolphus  New  York  New  York. 

Field,  Stephen  P  Fabius  Onondaga. 

Friend,  Julius  New  York  New  York. 

Frigheit,  Lewis  Le  Roy  Genesee. 

Goodell,  Ransom  A  Alabama  ,  Genesee. 

Guggenheimer,  Albert  New  York  New  York. 

Harrison,  John  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Henry,  David  T  Lebanon  Hunterd'n,  N.  J. 

Hoffman,  Frederick  New  York  New  York. 

Hotaling,  Oscar  N  New  Scotland  Albany. 

Howard,  Sidney  H  Aurora   Erie. 

Hunt,  George  Selden  New  York  New  York. 

Irwin,  Matthew  J  Wawarsing  Ulster. 

Jones,  James  Seneca  Falls  Seneca. 

Kennedy,  John  Macedon  Wayne. 

Koffman,  Abbey  New  York  New  York. 

Mann,  Chester  Q  New  York  New  York. 

Martin,  Joseph  S  Rush  Monroe. 

McGrath,  James  A  Liberty  Sullivan. 

Pezara,  George  New  York  New  York. 

Pezara,  Abraham  New  York  New  York. 

Piano,  George,  Jr  West  Point  Orange. 

Pierce,  James  T  Malone  Franklin. 

Rine,  William  Hampton  Junction,  Hunterd'n, N.J. 

Risley,  Charles  E  Hamilton  Madison. 

Robinson,  Francis  E  Connewango  Cattaraugus. 

Schwarz,  Charles  New  York  New  York. 

Silvernail,  Jesse  Poughkeepsie  Dutchess. 

Smith,  Elmer  E  French  Creek  Chautauqua. 

Smith,  John  R  New  York  New  York. 

Stengele,  Henry  New  York  New  York. 

Streiner,  Frederick  Brooklyn  Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Sullivan,  Michael  Newburgh   Orange. 

Tatro,  Rodger  Cohoes  Albany. 

Tulloch,  Allen  Duanesburgh  Schenectady. 

Turo,  Charles  West  Monroe. ......  Oswego. 

Vallely,  John  New  York  New  York. 

Voorhees,  Louis  T  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Wake,  EstlieE  Sodus   Wayne. 

Warne,  John  B  Broadway  Warren,  N.  J. 

White,  William  A   Brooklyn  Kings. 


FEMALES  RESIDENCE. 

Baumann,  Margaret  West  Farms  Westchester. 

Brown,  Martha  A   Kirkland  Oneida. 

Browne,  Mattie  A  Rockland  Sullivan. 

Calhoun,  Eliza  New  York  New  York. 

Cannon,  Ella  New  York   New  York. 

Conklin,  Ann  Yorktown  Westchester. 

Conover,  Isabella  New  Brunswick ....  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Conover,  Lydia  New  Brunswick. .  . .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Cummins,  Yiola  Vienna  Warren,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Eva  A  Tompkins  Delaware. 

Doenges,  Frederika  Mount  Yernon  Westchester. 

Emanuel,  Sarah  F  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Faragher,  Isabella  Rochester  Monroe. 

Hastings,  Grace  Hall  Buffalo  Erie. 

Heaton,  Catherine  A  German  Flats  Herkimer. 

Hults,  Caroline  South  Brunswick. . .  Middlesex,  N.' J. 

Kennedy,  Ann  Macedon  Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia   Macedon  Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Letitia  Macedon  Wayne. 

Kentfield,  Emma  E  Gouverneur  St.  Lawrence. 

King,  Mary  E   Albany  Albany. 

Maulick,  Louisa  R  New  York  New  York. 

McCready,  Addie  L   Canandaigua  Ontario. 

Niver,  Mary  E  Fishkill  Dutchess. 

Reilley,  Mary  A  Montgomery  Orange. 

Roe,  Harriet  J  Wawayanda  Orange. 

Smith,  Elnora  New  York  New  York. 

Vogelsang,  Charity  Bishop..  Albany  Albany. 

Waetge,  Mary  New  York  New  York. 

Waldron,  Lucy  Ann  Paris  Oneida. 

Witt,  Barbara  New  York  New  York. 


List  of  pupils  who  both  entered  and  left  within  the  year. 

Bernheimer,  Charles  New  York  New  York. 

Runyon,  John  Lathrop  Rah  way  Union,  N.  J. 

Curtiss,  Annie  E  Watertown  Jefferson. 

Gill  en,  Annie  Tarrytown  Westchester. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Males.      Females.  Total. 


Number  embraced  in  the  last  catalogue,  Sept. 

30,  1872   294       215  509 

Admitted  during  the  year   57         36  93 


Whole  Dumber  within  the  year   351       251  602 

Left  the  institution  within  the  year   54        33  87 


Actual  number  Sept.  30,  1873   297       218  515 


Of  the  foregoing  number  there  are  supported  : 

By  the  State  of  New  York   340 

By  the  counties   121 

By  the  State  of  New  Jersey   36 

By  their  parents  and  guardians   17 

By  the  Frizzell  fund     1 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 

JUNE  20th  TO  24th,  1873. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors : 

The  undersigned,  appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  the  annual 
examination  for  the  academic  year  closing  June  25,  1873,  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  as  the  result  of  our  investigations : 

We  found  the  509  pupils  of  the  institution  divided  into  28  classes, 
and  these  again  grouped,  for  convenience,  into  five  departments, 
namely,  the  primary,  intermediate,  senior,  articulation  and  col- 
legiate. 

Before  we  commenced  the  work  of  examination  we  were  fur- 
nished by  the  principal  with  a  carefully  prepared  programme  of 
each  class,  stating  the  name  of  the  instructor,  standing,  names  and 
number  of  pupils,  studies  pursued  and  the  degree  of  proficiency 
attained  in  each.  The  following  schedule,  also  prepared  by  the 
principal  for  our  use,  embraces  the  most  essential  points  of  all,  and 
gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  educational  department. 
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schedule  of  classes,  june,  1873. 


TEACHERS. 


Preparatory- 
High  class. 
High  class.  , 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Wm.  E.  Clarke  

B.  V.  Fitz  Hugh  

J.  W.  Conklin  

Luann  C.  Rice  

Mary  Howell  

Henry  W.  Syle  

Chas.  W.  Van  Tassel  

Chas.  S.  Newell,  Jr  

L.  W.  Fitch  &  E.  H.  Currier 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Albert  P.  Knight  

Weston  Jenkins  

Fort  Lewis  Seliney  

Kate  Blauvelt  

Isabella  H.  Ransom  

Henry  D.  Reaves  

R.  B.  Lloyd  

a.  C.  W.  Gamage  

Annie  Wager  


I-XI. 


SENIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

F.  D.  Clarke  

John  R.  Burnet  and  Thomas 

H.  Jewell  

Alphonso  Johnson  

J.  L.  Ensign  

J.  H.  Pettingell  

DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTICULATION. 

B.  Engelsmann  and  C.  L. 

Ransom  

J.  T.  Meigs  

H.  E.  Hamilton  


COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Ida  Montgomery  

0.  D.  Cooke  


DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAWING. 


Years. 


2  years  

2  years  

2  years  

2  years  

1  year,  6  months. 

1  year   

1  year  

1  year  

2  weeks  &  upw'd 


years . 
years, 
years . 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years , 


Number. 


8  years . 


7  years 
6  years 
6  years , 
6  years 


6  mo's  to  7  years 

1  year  to  6  years 

2  years  to  6  years 


Caroline  V.  Hagadorn 


o  years  

9  to  11  years, 


17 

4 
16 

8 

10 
14 
10 
10 
10 


12 
13 
4 


4 
12 


2 

10 


6 
22 
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As,  from  the  number  of  classes,  it  was  impracticable  for  the  com- 
mittee, as  a  whole,  to  give  sufficient  time  to  each,  the  members 
decided  to  proceed  independently.  Even  this,  we  found,  would  not 
enable  us  to  finish  the  work  in  hand  in  the  time  allotted  ;  so  we 
were  constrained  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  princi- 
pal and  of  certain  of  the  professors. 

The  High  Class  was  examined  on  Saturday,  the  21st  inst.,  by  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Hall,  D.  D.,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Brooklyn,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  the  committee,  and 
we  would  here  express  our  obligation  to  him  for  his  very  able  and 
satisfactory  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended. 

We  should  be  glad  to  lay  before  you  our  impressions  of  each  class 
separately,  as  in  that  way  only  could  we  do  justice  to  all ;  but  the 
details  this  would  involve  would  far  exceed  our  space,  so  we  have 
restricted  ourselves  to  a  general  view  of  the  departments,  proceed- 
ing from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  we  found  175  pupils,  under  ten  teachers,  and  arranged  in 
nine  classes,  the  lowest  being  unavoidably  composed  of  pupils  of  such 
varied  capacities  and  attainments  as  to  require  the  care  of  two  teach- 
ers. The  nominal  standing  of  the  classes  in  this  department  was 
from  one  to  two  years,  though  certain  of  the  pupils  had  been  under 
instruction  three,  and  even  four  and  five  years,  and  others  only  as 
many  weeks.  The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in.  this  depart- 
ment is  an  outgrowth  of  the  experience  and  reflection  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  institution,  and  while  designed  originally  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  very  young  deaf-mute  children,  for  whom  the  methods 
formerly  pursued  with  beginners  were  found  difficult  as  well 
as  uninteresting,  is  believed  to  be  the  best  method  of  introducing 
all  deaf  mutes,  of  whatever  age,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language. 

After  the  pupils  have  learned  to  write  the  first  twelve  words,  e. 
g.y  hat,  mat,  box,  cup,  jug,  key,  saw,  adz,  door,  vase,  knife,  quill 
(which  include  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet),  and  their  own  per- 
sonal names,  a  simple  direction  is  given  in  writing,  the  teacher 
showing  in  the  first  instance  how  it  is  to  be  obeyed,  e.  g.,  "  James 
touch  the  hat."  Each  pupil  in  turn  touches  the  hat.  The  direction 
is  then  varied  till  the  pupil  has  touched  all  the  objects,  the  names 
of  which  he  has  learned.  In  this  way  he  learns  his  first  lesson  in 
reading.  The  next  step  is  to  ask  the  question,  after  each  perform- 
ance of  an  action,  "What  did  you  do?"  Afterward,  "  What  did 
James  do  ?  "  etc.,  and  the  pupil  is  taught  to  answer  correctly.  On 
this  principle  all  the  forms  of  discourse  are  methodically  taught 
without  the  pupils  being  conscious  of  any  mental  exercise  more 
severe  than  that  which  the  hearing  child  experiences  in  learning 
language  through  the  ear,  and,  indeed,  much  in  the  same  way. 
Relieved,  in  this  manner,  of  discouraging  labor,  his  daily  lessons 
assume  the  form  of  pastime,  which  constantly  amuses  him.    By  this 
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method  the  use  of  signs,  other  than  those  of  mere  indication,  and 
the  performance  of  actions  in  connection  with  objects  in  the  room, 
is  avoided,  and  the  pupil  is  led  to  attach  language  directly  to 
thought,  without  any  process  of  translation. 

The  good  effects  of  this  system  were  evident  in  all  the  classes 
trained  under  it,  but  we  were  particularly  interested  in  a  class  of 
children  of  from  six  to  seven  years.  This  class,  the  seventh  on  the 
schedule,  had  been  under  instruction  only  nine  months,  yet  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  they  were  directed  to  perform  and 
describe  actions  which  were  entirely  new  to  them,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  manifested  was  really  wonderful,  while  their 
bright,  animated,  natural  ways  showed  that  they  had  been  subjected 
to  no  strain,  either  bodily  or  mental. 

The  penmanship  generally  in  this  department,  and  particularly  in 
Class  III.,  was  remarkably  clear  and  even,  considering  the  age  of  the 
children. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  intermediate  department  was  likewise  composed  of  nine 
classes,  containing  an  aggregate  of  160  pupils.  The  standing  of 
these  classes  varied  from  three  to  five  years,  and  we  found  a  regular 
progression  in  studies  and  mental  development  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher. 

The  text  books  prescribed  were  Peet' s  Course  of  Instruction, 
Part  III.,  Scripture  Lessons,  the  Spencerian  System  of  Penmanship, 
and  exercises  in  the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic.  To  these  were 
added  in  the  more  advanced  classes  Parley's  Child's  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  either  Monteith's  Manual  of  or  Gruyot's  Intro- 
duction to  Geography. 

It  was  evident  that  these  branches  had  been  systematically  taught, 
and  yet  we  found  the  class  exercises  very  pleasantly  varied,  each 
teacher  having,  within  certain  limits,  exercised  his  own  judgment 
as  to  the  way  in  which,  with  his  particular  class,  the  end  in  view, 
the  acquisition  of  language,  could  best  be  attained.  For  example, 
in  one  of  the  classes  we  found  the  pupils  had  been  accustomed  to 
write  from  dictation  by  the  manual  alphabet  or  signs  in  the  order  of 
words,  and  afterward,  to  insure  comprehension,  made  to  give  the 
substance  of  the  communication  in  the  usual  manner  of  sign-making. 
This  mode  we  thought  unapproachable,  till  in  the  next  class  but 
one  we  found  quite  as  much  accuracy  and  greater  freedom  of  expres- 
sion attained  by  giving  the  children  pictures  to  describe,  or  causing 
them  to  write  directly  from  signs  and  pantomime.  Indeed,  as  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
of  particularly  slow  development,  the  latter  class  of  exercises  seem 
to  subserve  a  double  purpose  by  fixing  the  forms  of  language  and 
fostering  independent  thought. 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  add  much  to  the  interest  of  this 
report  to  insert  some  of  the  many  pleasant  little  episodes,  apt  replies 
to  unexpected  questions,  naive  expressions,  and  curiously  philosoph- 
ical, even  if  erroneous,  deductions,  which  we  noticed  in  going 
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through  the  department,  and  which  showed  conclusively  that  the 
answers  given  by  the  pupils  were  not  a  mere  exercise  of  the  memory, 
but  a  true  indication  of  their  understanding  and  power  of  expres- 
sion. 

The  general  impression  left  on  our  minds  was  that  of  thorough, 
faithful  and  efficient  work  by  the  instructors,  and  careful  oversight 
by  the  principal. 

SENIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  senior  department  contained  85  pupils  in  five  classes,  of 
which  the  standing  was,  three  of  six  years,  one  of  seven  and  one 
of  eight.  The  course  of  study  here  might  be  called  an  expansion 
of  that  pursued  in  the  intermediate  department,  the  branches  taught 
being  the  same,  with  a  few  omissions  and  additions.  In  history,  the 
text-books  used  were  Farley's  Universal  and  Peet's  History  of  the 
United  States.  In  geography,  Guyot's  Intermediate.  In  grammar, 
that  portion  of  "Part  III."  comprising  the  development  of  verbs, 
in  connection  with  a  system  of  analysis  of  language  by  means  of 
symbols,  devised  by  the  principal.  In  arithmetic,  Felter's  Practical 
and  French's  Common  School  seemed  to  be  the  favorites.  All  the 
classes  had  been  frequently  exercised  in  penmanship,  and  required, 
as  a  Sabbath  lesson,  to  commit  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures  to 
memory.  In  the  first  class,  much  attention  had  been  given  to  book- 
keeping by  S.  A.  Thomas'  method,  and  to  map-drawing.  Some 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  latter  were  shown  us. 

As  a  number  of  the  pupils  in  this  department  were  to  graduate, 
several  of  whom  were  to  be  considered  as  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  high  class,  the  examination  was  made  as  thorough  as  possible, 
and;  though  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  departments,  there  were 
individual  failures,  we  are  convinced  that  they  were  the  result 
either  of  natural  lack  of  capacity  or  wilful  inattenion,  as  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  majority  in  every  class  made  it  evident  that  they  had 
been  faithfully  and  well  taught. 

The  pupils  generally  were  bright  and  orderly,  and  whenever,  in 
the  course  of  the  examination,  any  thing  was  asked  tending  to 
draw  it  out,  they  manifested  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  accepting  them  with  an 
implicit,  unquestioning  faith  which  may  almost  be  said  to  charac- 
terize deaf  mutes  as  a  class.  They  also  evinced  the  establishment 
of  principles  which  argue  well  for  their  success  in  life.  In  replying 
to  various  questions  touching  events  of  the  year  and  current  topics, 
several  of  the  pupils  showed  themselves  to  be  surprisingly  well 
informed;  while  their  comments  and  opinions,  of  which  there  was 
a  great  diversity,  proved  that  their  reasoning  powers  had  not  been 
neglected. 

In  this  department  however,  probably  because  of  the  more  abstruse 
nature  of  the  ideas  seeking  expression,  the  proneness  of  deaf  mutes 
to  transpose  words  and  sentences  from  their  accustomed  order  was 
more  apparent  than  in  those  previously  examined.  The  mistakes 
made  were,  in  many  cases,  identical  with  those  of  foreigners  who 
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have  not  mastered  the  idioms  of  our  tongue,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son—  English  is  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  foreign  language.  Vis- 
itors and  friends  of  pupils  sometimes  express  disappointment  at  a 
certain  want  of  grace  and  harmony  in  their  letters  and  compositions, 
but  how  many  hearing  children  would  learn  to  make  sweet  music 
by  practicing  only  on  a  piano  without  strings?  Words  to  the  deaf 
from  birth  suggest  no  sounds,  one  synonym  looks  as  well  as  another, 
and  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  instinctive  adaptation  of  words  and  sen- 
tences to  the  thought  they  are  seeking  to  express.  Whether  this  be 
grave  or  gay.  sublime  or  trivial,  the  measure  is  the  same.  Macaulay 
says:  "No  noble  work  of  imagination,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  was 
ever  composed  by  any  man,  except  in  a  dialect  which  he  had 
learned  without  remembering  how  or  when,  and  which  he  had 
spoken  with  perfect  ease  before  he  had  ever  analyzed  its  structure." 
If  this  be  true  of  men  with  minds  symmetrically  developed  by  the 
exercise  of  all  the  senses,  and  with  the  highest  culture  in  art  and 
literature,  how  much  ought  we  in  justice  to  expect  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  8 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTICULATION. 

This  department  may  be  said  to  have  been  established  under 
Dr.  Quick  Metcalfe,  in  the  year  1868,  though  for  several  years  pre- 
viously articulation  had  been  taught  to  selected  pupils  by  one  of  the 
professors,  who  devoted  to  this  purpose  a  certain  portion  of  time 
after  the  regular  hours  of  school  had  closed.  Dr.  Metcalfe  added 
to  his  work  investigations  into  the  causes  of  deafness,  and  attempted 
some  interesting  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
ear.  He  was  succeeded  the  ensuing  year,  by  Professor  Bernhard 
Engelsmann.  who  still  remains  in  charge  of  the  department.  It 
now  comprises  61  pupils,  arranged  in  three  classes  and  instructed 
by  four  teachers.  Of  these  pupils  we  found  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  semi-mute,  six  or  eight  semi-deaf,  and  about  the  same 
number  congenital  mutes.  The  standing  of  the  classes  may  be 
stated  generally  as  from  six  months  to  seven  years.  Some  of  the 
pupils  having  been  taught  by  articulation  since  the  introduction  of 
the  system  into  the  institution,  and  others  only  recently  admitted, 
they  were  of  all  ages  from  six  years  to  20,  and  in  all  the  stages  of 
mental  development ;  though,  as  nearly  all  had  acquired  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  language  through  the  ear.  this  irregularity  was 
of  minor  consequence.  Given  language,  all  things  else  are  possible. 
The  text  books  in  use  here  were  adapted,  so  far  as  might  be,  to  the 
capacities  and  needs  of  each  individual,  without  regard  to  the  other 
members  of  the  class ;  for,  as  the  recitations  were  conducted  orally, 
the  advantage  usually  obtained  by  a  uniform  course  of  study  would 
not  be  realized. 

The  primary  object  of  Prof.  Engelsmann's  system  being  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  powers  of  speech  and  of  reading  from  the  lips,  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  expect  from  his  pupils  as  rapid  progress  in 
the  ordinary  branches  of  education  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
looked  for. "  The  results  actually  attained,  however,  reflect  great 
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credit  on  the  teachers,  for  without  unflagging  zeal  and  rare  skill 
far  less  would  have  been  accomplished.  All  the  pupils  were  able 
to  utter  the  sounds  of  the  letters  intelligibly,  and  some  spoke  with 
astonishing  clearness  and  ease,  and  read  from  the  lips  of  their  teachers 
with  marvelous  facility.  Nevertheless,  there  was  an  indescribable 
peculiarity  of  tone  which  was  not  agreeable,  but  which  seems 
to  be  unavoidable  when  the  voice  is  not  guided  by  the  ear.  In  the 
class  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Prof.  Engelsmann  there  was 
a  congenital  mute,  who  deserves  special  mention  for  his  remarkable 
intelligence  and  the  distinctness  of  enunciation  and  skill  in  lip  read- 
ing to  which  he  has  attained.  There  were,  however,  in  the  same 
class  some  12  or  13  pupils  who,  though  selected  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  as  capable  of  receiving  instruction  by  articulation, 
had  after  faithful  trial  been  found  incompetent,  and  their  removal  to 
other  classes  was  recommended  by  the  teacher,  and  we  think  the 
department  might  be  still  further  reduced  with  advantage.  Instruc- 
tion in  articulation  might  be  given  to  the  pupils  thus  removed  (in 
cases  where  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  being  advantageous) 
without  interfering  with  the  regular  course  of  study,  in  the  same 
way  that  drawing  and  music  are  taught  in  ordinary  schools. 


PREPARATORY  HIGH  CLASS. 

This  was  composed  of  six  deaf  mutes,  who,  having  been  through 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  institution,  could  not  be  continued  in  the 
first  class  with  advantage,  though  they  were  not  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  high  class  in  their  command  of  language.  They 
were,  therefore,  placed  under  the  assistant  teacher  of  the  high  class 
for  special  instruction,  and  all  their  exercises  were  designed  to 
enable  them  to  read  understanding^,  and  to  write  correct  and 
idiomatic  English,  and  to  this  end  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  high 
class  w^ere  made  subservient. 

The  class  was  examined  with  great  particularity  in  rhetoric, 
natural  philosophy,  moral  science,  book-keeping,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  their  proficiency  in  all  merits  high  praise,  while  the  pro- 
gress made  toward  a  complete  mastery  of  language  was  far  beyond 
our  expectations. 

All  the  pupils  in  this  class  were  adjudged,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
examination,  to  be  fully  qualified  for  admission  into  the  high  class. 


DRAWING. 

As,  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  eye  must  necessarily  be  the  chief 
avenue  of  perception,  and  the  hand,  the  instrument  of  expression, 
it  is  important  that  both  should  be  trained  to  act  with  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy.  It  has,  therefore,  always  seemed  desirable  to 
have  all  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  at  least  the  elements  of 
drawing,  this  to  be  supplemented,  when  possible,  by  engraving  and 
mechanical  drawing.  From  earliest  infancy  the  imitative  powers  of 
a  deaf-mute  child  are  kept  in  active  exercise,  attaining  ultimately  a 
high  degree  of  development,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  always  rind 
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in  a  community  of  deaf  mutes  a  very  large  proportion  who  delight 
in  making  pictures,  either  in  the  air,  as  in  pantomime,  or  on  any 
available  surface,  with  pencil  or  crayon.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
considerable  interest  that  we  proceeded  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
drawing  classes,  under  Miss  Hagadorn,  who  was  appointed  teacher 
of  drawing  in  November  last.  Her  classes  were  so  arranged  that, 
by  teaching  three  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon 
of  each  day,  she  was  able  to  give  a  lesson  of  an  hour's  duration 
once  in  three  days  to  108  of  the  pupils  during  the  school  session, 
and  to  teach  two  select  classes,  comprising  in  all  twenty -two  pupils, 
an  hour  each  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  able  to  devote  only  a 
very  short  time  to  this  examination,  and  so  confined  ourselves  to  the 
afternoon  classes.  Considering  the  time  they  had  been  under 
instruction,  it  was  evident  that  their  progress  had  been  very  rapid. 
The  efforts  of  the  pupils  had  thus  far  been  chiefly  directed  to  linear 
drawing  as  a  preparatory  training  for  the  hand  and  eye,  and  to  the 
making  of  enlarged  copies  of  pictures  as  an  exercise  in  proportion. 
Their  lessons  have,  consequently,  been,  for  the  most  part,  in  draw- 
ing from  "  the  flat,"  the  teacher  holding  the  opinion  that  she  can, 
in  this  way,  best  prepare  them  to  sketch  directly  from  nature. 
Some  of  the  more  skillful  of  the  pupils  had  already  begun  to  draw 
in  this  way,  and  we  were  shown  some  very  pretty  and  neatly  exe- 
cuted leaf  and  flower  pictures,  which  were  copied  from  nature. 

In  view  of  the  success  already  attained,  the  committee  of  instruc- 
tion were  fully  justified  in  continuing  Miss  Hagadorn's  engagement, 
and  we  hope  that,  before  many  years  have  passed,  it  will  be  found 
practicable,  as  it  certainly  is  desirable,  to  have  a  department  of  art 
established,  for  it  would  throw  open  to  many  of  the  pupils  lucrative 
employments  from  which  they  are  now  excluded,  but  in  which  they 
are  pre-eminently  fitted  to  succeed.  May  it  not  be  also  that  the 
special  attention  to  harmony  of  form  and  color,  indispensable  to  art 
culture,  would  so  react  upon  minds  necessarily  cut  off  from  similar 
impressions  produced  by  sound,  as  to  give  a  more  uniform  and  per- 
fect development  than  would  in  any  other  way  be  possible  ? 

CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

At  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  June,  the  chapel  of  the 
institution,  which  had  been  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers  and 
evergreens  in  honor  of  this,  the  great  gala  clay  of  the  year,  was 
thrown  open  and  speedily  occupied  by  the  friends  of  pupils  and  of 
the  institution,  who  came  in  such  numbers  that  the  spacious  build- 
ing was  soon  half  filled.  After  the  guests  were  seated,  the  older 
pupils  filed  in,  and,  in  looking  at  the  bright  lads  and  white-robed 
girls  as  they  passed  up  the  aisles  on  either  hand,  it  was  hard  to 
realize  that"  scarcely  one  in  twenty  had  ever  heard  a  spoken  word, 
or  that,  within  the  memory  of  men  living,  these  prisoned  human 
souls  were  thought  to  be  irrevocably  shut  out,  not  only  from  the 
worlds  of  literature  and  of  sweet  human  companionship,  but  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  gracious  promises  of  compensation  hereafter. 
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At  half-past  two  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  were  con- 
ducted to  the  seats  reserved  for  them,  and  the  exercises  of  the  day 
were  opened  by  the  principal,  who,  after  some  appropriate  remarks 
touching  the  condition  of  the  institution  and  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, called  up  six  members  of  the  high  class  as  exponents  of  the 
results  attained.  These  pupils,  three  young  men  and  three  maid- 
ens, took  their  places  at  the  large  slates,  which  were  speedily  filled 
with  words  of  graceful  greeting  to  the  guests  of  the  day.  After 
these  addresses  had  been  read,  questions  were  asked,  by  invitation,  by 
various  gentlemen  present,  and  in  this  way  several  able  impromptu 
compositions  were  elicited.  While  the  high  class  was  engaged  in 
writing,  the  audience  was  entertained  by  Master  Patrick  Brennan, 
a  veritable  little  Puck,  who  underwent  the  most  extraordinary 
transformations,  but  whether  appearing  as  bird,  beast  or  reptile,  the 
representation  of  the  moment  was  perfect. 

Some  of  the  pupils  of  the  articulation  department  were  next 
brought  forward,  and  made  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  their  attain- 
ments in  speech  and  lip  reading.  After  some  illustrations  of  word- 
signs  by  one  of  the  boys,  the  familiar  hymn  commencing 

"Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 
Uttered  or  unexpressed." 

was  recited  by  one  of  the  girls,  with  such  exquisite  expression  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  principal,  who  accompanied  her  with  his 
voice,  seemed  almost  unnecessary.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Reaves  was  next 
called  upon  and  repeated,  in  signs,  by  request  of  one  of  the  directors 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Count  Bernestoff, 
for  whom  it  was  made  an  impromptu  greeting,  the  Prussian  soldiers' 
song,  "  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  being  joined  in  the  chorus  by  six 
of  the  other  deaf-mute  teachers,  who  stood  with  him  on  the  plat- 
form. The  effect  produced  by  this  music  without  sound  is  inde- 
scribable in  words,  for  how  shall  we  say  that  we  saw  the  sound  of 
men's  voices,  the  clash  of  sabres  and  the  roar  of  artillery  ? 

The  valedictorian  of  the  year,  Sidney  H.  Howard,  a  young  man 
who  distinguished  himself  throughout  his  whole  course  in  the  insti- 
tution, both  by  his  irreproachable  conduct  and  high  attainments  as 
a  scholar,  now  came  forward  and  took  formal  leave  of  the  institution 
in  the  following  address,  which  was  read  by  the  principal  pari  passu 
with  its  delivery. 

VALEDICTORY. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen :  The  days  and  months  of  another  aca- 
demic year  have  rolled  by,  and  at  last  this  day,  long  and  eagerly 
looked  for,  has  come.  And  yet  it  is,  in  some  respects,  the  saddest 
of  our  lives,  for  to-day  we  leave  the  halls  of  our  alma  mater  and  go 
forth,  armed  with  the  weapons  she  has  given  us,  to  win  our  way  in 
the  world.  And  now,  before  the  sad  words  are  spoken  which  will 
sever  our  connection  with  this  institution  and  send  us  forth  into  the 
world,  let  us  glance  back  and  review  the  lessons  that  the  world  has 
taught  us  the  past  year. 
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From  the  peaceful,  happy  close  of  an  exciting  political  contest  we 
have  learned  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  institutions  of  our 
country,  which  protects  all  and  oppresses  none. 

From  the  deaths  of  such  men  as  Lord  Lytton,  Stuart  Mills,  Napo- 
leon, and  our  own  incorruptible  Chase,  we  have  learned  what  objects 
a"e  most  worthy  of  pursuit  in  this  life  by  considering  the  qualities 
which  "  smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

From  the  spectacle  of  the  great  city  of  Boston  laid  waste  by  fire, 
we  have  learned  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  riches,  and  that  the  law 
of  benevolence  applies  not  only  to  individuals  but  to  cities  and  coun- 
tries. 

From  the  troubles  of  unhappy  France  and  Spain,  we  learn  that, 
without  education,  neither  peace  nor  liberty  is  possible. 

Oar  own  troubles  with  the  savages  within  our  borders  have  taught 
us  that  nations,  as  well  as  men,  must  be,  "  first,  pure,  then  peacea- 
ble," for  sins,  national  as  well  as  individual,  are  visited  with  terrible 
retributions,  while  recent  events  in  our  own  city  have  shown  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  of  short  duration.  Such  are  some 
of  the  lessons  of  the  year  which  our  teachers  and  our  beloved  Prin- 
cipal have  impressed  upon  us,  and  with  these  and  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  daily  expounded  and  applied  fresh  in  our  hearts  and 
minds,  we  go  forth  into  the  world. 

Honorable  members  of  the.  Board  of  Directors:  Allow  me 
to  say  the  noble  efforts  you  have  made  for  many  years,  to  raise 
this  institution  to  its  present  most  excellent  condition,  and  the  true 
benevolence  you  have  shown  in  so  doing,  will  ever  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.  To  you,  individually  and  as  a  body,  God 
has  committed  the  interests  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  great 
state,  and  I  pray  that  those  who  come  after  us  may,  like  those  that 
have  gone  before,  call  you  blessed.  Your  reward  is  sure  and  great, 
and  it  needs  not  words  of  mine  to  swell  the  meed  of  praise,  that, 
voiceless  but  sincere,  rises  from  all  our  hearts ;  and  so  I  bid  you  all 
farewell. 

Here,  in  this  honored  place,  next  after  the  Board  of  Directors,  it 
has  been  customary,  since  the  first  valedictorian  of  this  institution 
made  his  adieu,  to  turn,  in  loving  reverence,  to  our  Emeritus-princi- 
pal, Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  and  almost  I  can  see  his  stately  form  and  sil- 
ver hair  now  before  me.  Though  absent  in  body,  I  believe  he  is 
present  in  spirit,  and  to  him  each  one  of  this  silent  assembly  can 
say,  as  did  one  of  his  old  pupils  on  his  last  birthday,  little  thinking 
the  rest  spoken  of  was  so  near, 

<{Deaf,  thou  bad'st  my  heart  rejoice, 
Dumb,  thou  gav'st  to  me  a  voice, 
Friendless,  thou  to  me  mad'st  known 
Love  surpassing  e'en  thine  own; 
Friend  of  man,  thy  name  is  blest, 
Friend  of  G-od,  behold  thy  rest." 
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To  him  we  say  not  farewell,  for  we  wait,  trusting  that  he  may 
say  to  us,  "  salve  "  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  where,  as  our  Principal 
said  in  his  last  sermon,  "  He  prays  for  us  still." 

To  our  loved  and  honored  Principal :  It  is  in  taking  leave  of 
you  that  we  feel,  most  forcibly,  the  insufficiency  of  words,  for,  to 
your  never-failing  patience  and  forbearance  and  faith  in  God  and 
human  nature,  do  we  chiefly  owe  whatever  of  success  has  attended 
our  course.  Our  waywardness  and  thoughtlessness  have,  we  con- 
fess with  sorrow,  tried  you  sorely  and  often,  but  in  all  the  little 
troubles  and  doubts  and  perplexities  of  our  lives,  we  have  found 
your  sympathy  and  counsel  an  unfailing  resource.  We  owe  more 
to  you  than  to  our  own  fathers  and  mothers,  and  tc  you,  in  all  the 
years  to  come,  be  they  few  or  many,  our  hearts  will  turn  in  grati- 
tude and  filial  love.  Praying  God  to  bless  you  with  all  good  gifts, 
we  say  to  you,  not  farewell,  but  good  bye,  for  we  shall  only  change 
the  relationship,  and,  instead  of  our  Principal,  regard  you  as  our 
pastor. 

To  our  valued  Teachers :  For  your  long  and  patient  labors  to 
throw  open  to  us  the  pleasures  of  society  from  which  we  were  shut 
out  by  our  affliction,  to  give  us  the  solace  of  loneliness  to  be  found 
in  books,  and  for  your  endeavors  to  strengthen  and  elevate  our 
moral  natures  and  to  encourage  us  to  lay  hold  on  the  gracious 
promises  of  God,  receive  all  we  have  to  give  —  our  thanks  aud  the 
assurance  of  our  grateful  remembrance  —  farewell. 

Our  highly-respected  Superintendent  and  Matron  :  In  bidding 
you  farewell,  we  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  our  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  that  have  made  the  last  months  of 
our  stay  here  so  pleasant  that  its  memory  will  be  a  joy  forever. 
We  trust  that  Dr.  Porter  will  not  weary  in  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken in  such  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  we  hope  he  will  long 
continue  to  fill  his  honored  position. 

To  Mrs.  Peet  we  can  truly  say  that,  as  she  has  filled  the  mother's 
place,  she  has  diffused  the  mother's  spirit  throughout  the  institution. 
We  regard  her  as  the  last  gift  of  the  venerated  emeritus-principal 
of  the  institution,  and  we  pray  God  to  help  and  sustain  her  in  the 
work  to  which  she  has  devoted  herself,  and  comfort  her  in  her  great 
sorrow. 

Classmates  and  other  graduating  schoolmates:  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  part,  and  start  upon  our  diverging  paths  in 
life.  For  years  we  have  been  associated  together  like  children 
of  one  family.  Together  we  have  pursued  the  pleasant  paths 
of  knowledge ;  together  we  have  borne  sorrow ;  together  we 
have  rejoiced,  and  now  we  go  forth,  not  together,  but  alone.  Let 
us  then,  before  we  clasp  hands  for  the  last  time,  resolve  that  the 
friendships  here  formed  shall  not  be  allowed  to  perish.  Let  us  strive 
to  win  for  ourselves  honorable  places  in  the  world,  if  we  may,  but 
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let  us,  at  all  events,  be  honest,  industrious.  God-fearing  men  and 
women. 

' '  For  the  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

We  mast  all  of  us  work,  and  few  of  us  can  choose  what  we  will 
do  at  first.    Let  us  remember  that,  as  George  Herbert  says, 

"  He  who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  God's  laws 
Makes  that  and  th'  action  fine," 

and  do  our  duty  faithfully,  trusting  in  God,  who  sent  us  forth 
weighted,  in  the  race  of  life,  to  help  us.  Let  us  not  forget  what  we 
owe  to  this  institution  and  to  those  who  control  it,  and  be  ever 
ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  mis- 
fortune ;  and  so,  dear  friends,  farewell. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hall,  who  conducted  the  examination  of  the 
high  class,  being  unavoidably  absent,  his  very  interesting  report 
was  read  by  the  Principal,  and  translated  into  signs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  deaf  portion  of  the  audience  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet. 

The  annexed  preamble  and  resolutions,  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee of  examination  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  by  that  body 
adopted,  was  then  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stoddard,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  diplomas  and  prizes  to  the  graduating  pupils  named  therein 
was  made  by  the  Principal,  who,  in  thus  formally  severing  his 
official  connection  with  them,  took  occasion  to  mingle  advice  and 
encouragement  in  some  farewell  remarks,  which  were  listened  to,  if 
eyes  may  listen,  with  deep  emotion. 

The  inmates  of  the  institution  then  rose  for  prayer,  and  the  most 
impressive  scene  of  the  day  was  witnessed.  The  Principal  leading, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  was  repeated  in  concert  by  the  whole  mute  assem- 
blage in  perfect  unison.  When,  with  a  mute  amen,  the  praying 
hands  were  still,  the  final  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Stoddard,  and  the  academic  year  1872-3  was  closed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

New  York,  July,  1873. 

WM.  FROT HINGH AM, 
CHARLES  A.  STODDARD, 
GEORGE  A.  ROBBINS, 
AYERY  T.  BROWN, 

Committee  of  Examination . 


PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  An  examination  of  state  pupils  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  have  com- 
pleted the  term  for  which  they  were  respectively  selected  by  the 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  held  by  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  same 
having  been  satisfactory  in  their  attainments  and  general  good  con- 
duct; therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  following  named  pupils,  viz  : 

Charles  Blackburn,  Maggie  T.  Barry, 

Charles  E.  Stocking,  Catherine  Streiner, 

Alice  M.  Dickinson,  Josephine  Kessler, 


Ella  Jane  Jacobs, 

who  have  completed  the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were 
originally  selected  as  state  pupils  by  the  department,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  be  continued  under  instruction  three  years  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  September  next,  agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions 
of  law. 

Resolved,,  That  Elizabeth  J.  Hull,  Hanatha  Henry  and  Caroline 
Gunning,  the  term  of  whose  appointments  has  expired,  but  who  are 
entitled  by  law  to  an  additional  year  of  instruction,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  be  continued  under  instruction  for  one  year  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  September  next. 

Resolved^  That  Elizabeth  Murphy,  Margaret  McKeough  and 
William  A.  Jackson,  who  have  completed  the  full  term  authorized 
by  law  as  state  pupils,  and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  be  selected  for  admission  into  the  High  Class. 


Clarence  E.  Barton, 
Frances  Stubner, 
Herman  H.  Sharts, 
Willie  S.  Gibbs, 
Sarah  E.  Woodworth, 
Maximillian  Hahn, 
Richard  C.  Sherwood, 
Samuel  Koffman, 
George  Henry  Decker, 
Ann  Conklin, 
Michael  Sullivan, 
Margaret  E.  Smith, 
Mary  Adele  Rogers, 
Frederika  Doenges, 
Rachel  Mcllvaine, 
Johanna  Knifley, 
Florence  Hattie  Jones, 
William  Best  Magill, 
Adeline  M.  Gutsell, 
Michael  McFaul, 


Henry  Stengele, 
Mary  Waetge, 
Mary  Skelly, 
Richard  Welch, 
Catherine  M.  Kinney, 
Charlie  Shattuck, 
Helen  M.  Ives, 
Abbey  Koffman, 
Augusta  Glockman, 
Elizabeth  M.  Hallock, 
Charles  Tick,  Jr., 
Charles  W.  Lawton, 
Eli  Austin,  Jr., 
Elnora  Rose, 
John  H.  Leonard, 
Fred  Griffin, 
John  Brennan, 
John  Hogan, 
Christina  Swertman, 
Bridget  Kalaher, 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  action  in  the 
premises. 

Resolved.  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  and  character  be 
given  to  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  course  of  five  years'  instruction,  viz  : 


Adolph  Hankinson, 
Edwin  D.  Heller, 
David  T.  Henry, 
Sarah  Jane  Noe, 
Charles  Blackburn, 
Charles  E.  Stocking, 
Alice  M.  Dickinson, 
Clarence  E.  Barton, 
Frances  Stubner, 
Herman  H.  Sharts, 
Willie  S.  Gibbs, 
Sarah  E.  Woodwurth, 
Maximillian  Hahn, 
Richard  C.  Sherwood, 
Samuel  Koffman, 
George  Henry  Decker, 
Ann  Conklin, 
Michael  Sullivan, 
Margaret  E.  Smith, 
Maggie  T.  Barry, 
William  Best  Magill, 
Michael  McFaul, 
Eli  Austin,  Jr. 
John  H.  Leonard, 
John  Hogan, 
John  Brennan, 


Catherine  Streiner, 
Josephine  Kessler, 
Henry  Stengle, 
Mary  Waetge, 
Mary  Skelly, 
Richard  Welch, 
Catharine  M.  Kinney, 
Charlie  Shattuck, 
Helen  M.  Ives, 
Abbey  Koffman, 
Augusta  Glockman, 
Elizabeth  M.  Hallock, 
Charles  Vick,  Jr., 
Charles  W.  Lawton, 
Mary  A.  Rogers, 
Frederika  Doenges, 
Rachel  Mcllvaine, 
Johanna  Knifley, 
Florence  H.  Jones, 
Adeline  M.  Gutsell, 
Ella  Jane  Jacobs, 
Elnora  Rose, 
Fred.  Griffin, 
Christina  Swertman, 
Bridget  Kalaher. 


Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed 
an  eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and 
that  the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz  : 


Isabella  Conover, 
Lydia  Conover, 
Matthew  J.  Irwin, 
Frederick  Streiner, 
Eva  A.  Davis, 
John  Randall  Smith, 
William  Albert  Jackson. 


James  Jones, 
Catharine  Heat  on, 
Elizabeth  Murphy, 
Mary  Ann  Reilley, 
Margaret  McKeough, 
Isabella  Farragher, 
James  E.  Doran. 


Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the 
following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three 
years'  study  in  the  High  Class,  viz  : 
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Hattie  Jennie  R,oe, 
Martha  A.  Brown, 
Mattie  A.  Browne, 


Francis  E.  Robinson, 


Sidney  Herbert  Howard, 
Charity  B.  Vogelsang, 
Jacob  J.  Siegmann, 
William  G.  Jones. 


Resolved,  That  the  Cary  testimonial  be  awarded  to  William 
Albert  Jackson. 

Resolved,  That  the  gold  medal,  indicating  superior  excellence  in 
all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  Class,  be  awarded  to  Mattie  A. 
Browne. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HIGH  CLASS. 

SUBMITTED  BY  REV.  OHAS.  H.  HALL,  D.  D. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  tfie 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

In  this  examination  it  is  proper  to  premise  that  every  facility  was 
afforded  for  subjecting  the  pupils  to  the  most  thorough  test  of  their 
attainments,  and  the  application  of  the  most  careful  criticism  was 
courted  at  the  various  changes  of  the  process.  It  was  entirely  evi- 
dent that,  while  the  professor  and  his  companions  felt  that  the 
stranger  to  the  deaf  mutes  may,  with  the  best  intentions,  step  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  by  a  single  question,  which  seems  sim- 
ple to  those  who  hear  but  is  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  silent 
dwellers  in  the  land  "where  there  is  no  voice  or  language,''  yet  that 
they  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  the  results  of  a 
rigid  examination.  Occasionally  the  subject  would  touch  on  this 
delicate  edge,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  observe  the  quickness 
and  subtlety  of  thought  manifested  in  appropriating  the  facts  which 
had  been  revealed  to  them  in  their  course  of  study,  and  adding  their 
own  comments.  On  noticing  one  error  in  spelling  — of  the  word 
weighed,  which  was  given  wayed  —  the  question  was  asked  :  "  Did 
that  young  lady  ever  hear  ?"  and  the  answer  returned :  "  Yes  ;  she 
became  deaf  after  she  was  thirteen."  The  error  was  plainly  pho- 
netic. Now  and  then  mistakes  occurred  by  those  who  seemed  the 
highest;  and  that  too  in  matters  which,  in  the  world  of  noise, 
seemed  very  simple.  And  the  examiner  was  profoundly  impressed, 
by  many  proofs  that  showed  themselves  :  First,  that  it  became  him 
to  be  very  modest  in  drawing  his  own  inferences  of  processes  or 
results  which  could  be  properly  appreciated  only  after  patient  and 
continued  observation ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  was  witnessing  on  a 
lower  scale,  of  those  in  whom  two  of  the  faculties  were  in  abeyance, 
the  gropings  and  the  blunders  which  those  in  a  higher  sphere  see  in 
us,  who  in  our  wisdom  and  religious  dogmatism  are  often  only  play- 
ing fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  when  we  are  trespassing  on 
the  unknown  and  mysterious  darkness  beyond  the  limits  which  are 
assigned  us. 
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The  process  of  this,  to  me,  unusual  examination  seemed  to  be 
most  excellent.  After  a  brief  address  of  welcome  written  on  their 
slates,  the  subjects  were  taken  up  one  by  one  and  written  questions 
put  to  them,  which  had  been  prepared  without  their  knowledge  of 
what  would  be  asked.  Occasionally  questions  were  propounded  at 
the  thought  of  the  moment.  Sometimes  the  respondent  failed  to 
catch  the  idea,  or  became  confused  at  the  abstractions  of  words, 
which,  as  they  could  keep  them  only  as  silent  thoughts,  were  evi- 
dently too  aery  and  unsubstantial  for  them.  But  these  were  only 
rare  and  trifling,  certainly  no  more,  and  I  would  even  say  far  less 
in  number  and  value,  than  would  occur  in  any  examination  of  the 
same  number  of  pupils  in  a  college. 

At  the  questioning  on  moral  philosophy,  the  subject  of  equality 
came  up,  and  was  answered  as  given  by  Dr.  Wayland  very  properly. 
It  was  suggested  to  try  if  a  young  man  could  answer:  "What  is 
equality  in  law,  as  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  famous  sentence 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  It  was  well  done  by  him, 
and  he  added  a  question  of  his  own,  to  which  answers  were  given 
by  himself  and  another  lad,  showing  this  fact,  that  they  are  evi- 
dently dwelling  very  near  the  rest  of  us  and  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  events  of  the  day.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  dismiss  this  portion 
of  my  report,  as  to  the  processes  pursued  in  this  department,  that  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  duties  of  instruction  are  faithfully  observed, 
and  that  by  those  whose  skill  so  far  exceeds  my  comprehension  of 
it  that  I  can  only  speak  of  it  with  modesty. 

As  to  the  results,  it  should  give  one  great  pleasure  to  witness  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which,  while  it  stops  short  of  the  startlingness 
of  a  miracle,  is  really  the  sublime  testimony  to  the  forecast  of  Him 
who  said,  "  greater  works  than  these  [miracles]  shall  ye  do."  For 
when  we  see  the  results  of  a  vast  system  of  Christian  civilization 
at  last  enabling  thus  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak,  and 
enjoy  the  common  hopes  and  sympathies  of  our  nature,  we  recog- 
nize that  such  effects  are  of  God.  The  pupils  manifest  a  high 
degree  of  sensitive  enjoyment  of  life,  and  in  the  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  their  expressions  show  not  alone  the  weakness,  but  much  of 
the  innocence  of  children.  They  are  secluded  in  Carthusian  silence, 
with  some  of  its  advantages. 

Their  mental  activity  is  plainly  of  the  most  encouraging  char- 
acter. We  who  hear  do  not  easily  realize  the  difficulties  which  they 
have  overcome,  but  we  see  enough  to  show  that  they  are  put  on  an 
equality  with  us.  Two  of  the  class  have  learned  lessons  of  the 
higher  kind,  and  show  what .  is  doubtless  true  in  a  measure  of  all, 
that  in  the  visitation  of  God  they  find  Him  the  dearer,  that  fie  is 
thus  more  near  to  them. 

The  examiner  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  to  the  class,  what 
he  repeats  to  the  board,  his  gratification  at  all  that  he  witnessed  and 
his  congratulations  at  their  progress  in  the  studies  which  passed 
under  review. 

The  High  Class  consists  of  those  pupils  who,  having  completed 
the  full  course  of  instruction  provided  by  the  state  for  all,  are  selected 
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for  their  superior  attainments  and  promise,  to  pursue  a  higher 
course  for  an  additional  term  of  three  years,  and  also  of  those  who, 
irrespective  of  the  time  they  have  been  in  the  institution,  are  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  able  to  pursue,  with  profit,  the  higher  studies 
of  this  class. 

The  full  course  of  the  class  comprises, 

1.  Vegetable  Physiology,  6.  Logic, 

2.  Natural  Philosophy,  7.  Mathematics, 

3.  Chemistry,  8.  Moral  Science, 

4.  Grammar,  9.  Latin, 

5.  Rhetoric,  10.  The  Bible. 

During  the  past  year  the  class  has  pursued  the  following  studies : 

First.  Natural  Philosophy ;  Cooley's  Text  Book,  The  Properties 
of  Matter,  The  Fundamental  Ideas  in  N.  P.,  Varieties  of  Attrac- 
tion, Physical  Forms  of  Matter,  Characteristic  Properties  of  Solids 
and  Liquids,  Liquids  at  Pest,  Specific  Gravity,  Pressure  of  the 
Atmosphere,  The  Common  Pump,  The  Forcing  Pump.  The 
Syphon,  The  Laws  of  Motion,  The  Motion  of  Falling  Bodies,  The 
Mechanical  Powers. 

Second.  Rhetoric ;  Purity,  Propriety  and  Precision  of  Words ; 
Rules  of  Construction  ;  Figures  of  Speech.  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  state  that  the  class  has  had  a  daily  exercise  in  reading  under 
the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  constant  practice  in  original  composition. 

Third.  Moral  Science ;  Wayland's  Elements,  Part  II.  Love  to 
God,  Prayer,  The  Sabbath,  The  Duty  of  Reciprocity,  Personal 
Liberty,  Right  of  Property,  Law  of  Property,  Insurance,  Character, 
Reputation. 

Fourth.  Mathematics :  Greenleaf's  National  Arithmetic ;  Com- 
pound Numbers,  Fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal,  Proportion,  Interest, 
Promissory  Notes,  Partial  Payments;  Algebra;  Davies'  Elementary 
to  Simple  Equations ;  Davies'  Bourdon,  Radicals,  Equations  of  the 
Second  Degree,  Formation  of  Powers,  Binomial  Theorem,  Theory 
of  Exponents,  Arithmetical  Progression. 

Fifth.  Latin ;  Silber's  Latin  Course ;  Andrews  &  Stoddard's 
Latin  Grammar ;  1st  Book  of  Caesar ;  11  sections  in  Sallust's 
Jugurtha. 

Sixth.  The  Bible  ;  St.  John's  Gospel,  chapters  I,  II,  III,  I V, 
VI. 

NAMES  OF  THE  HIGH  CLASS. 

Bennett,  Margaret  Thorn.       Brown,  Martin 

Brown,  Martha  A.  Clarke,  Bernard 

Browne,  Mattie  A.  Doane,  James  B. 

Hagadorn,  Mary  E.  Gordon,  Washington  A. 

a.  Hastings,  Grace  H.  Doran,  James  E. 
Maxwell,  Martha               a.  Douglas,  Ranald 

McKeough,  Margaret  Ehle,  Eugene 

Roe,  Harriet  J.  Howard,  Sidney  H. 
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Vogelsang,  Charity  B.        a.  King,  Frederick  H. 
Whalen,  Julia  A.  Malkmus,  Charles 

Robinson,  Francis  E. 

Simpson,  James 

Females,  10 ;  males,  12 ;  total,  22 ;  present,  19. 

The  class  has  been  under  the  special  instruction  of  Prof.  O.  D. 
Cooke. 

After  the  examiner  had  been  introduced  to  the  class,  they 
turned  to  the  large  wall  slates  arranged  around  the  room  and  wrote 
some  impromtu  words  of  welcome,  of  which  the  following  are 
specimens : 

"  It  is  with  mingled  pleasure  and  anxiety  that  I  turn  to  my  slate 
to  extend  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  our  examiner,  Dr.  Hall,  of 
Trinity  church,  Brooklyn.  His  distinguished  reputation  has  extended 
even  to  this  quiet  retreat,  and  penetrated  our  dull  perception. 
Examinations  are  always  embarrassing,  but  the  embarrassment  of 
the  present  occasion  is  much  relieved  by  knowing  that  our  examiner 
is  a  kind  christian  gentleman,  who  devotes  his  talents  and  life  to  his 
Master's  cause,  and  will  look  upon  our  short  comings  with  a  just, 
yet  friendly  eye.  Should  we  chance  to  fail  in  to-day's  trial,  we  hope 
he  will  blame  the  guilty  ;  for  although  a  teacher  may  lead  his  pupils  . 
to  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  and  even  plunge  them  in,  yet  he  can- 
not make  them  drink. 

"  Before  I  came  here,  I  merely  ate,  drank  and  had  a  being ;  life 
was  a  dull,  wearisome  round  of  existence  ;  but  through  the  kind  and 
patient  instruction  I  have  received  within  these  walls,  the  light  of 
knowledge  has  gradually  dawned  upon  my  darkened  mind,  until  I 
seem  to  live  in  the  world  of  letters.  Events  long  past,  as  well  as 
the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the  vague  imageries  of  the  future,  are 
alike  transmitted  to  me  through  this  medium.  It  enables  me  to 
forget  my  deprivation,  so  that  I  no  longer  find  life  dull,  but  regret 
that  I  have  only  one  life  to  live,  and  one  mind  to  think  and  reason 
on  the  numerous  blessings  by  which  I  am  surrounded. 

By  the  aid  of  letters,  I  am  able  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  world,  and  literally  live  in  every  stage  of  its  existence.  When 
tired  of  history,  I  can  turn  to  the  instructive,  soul-stirring  classics. 
Though  I  read  them  again  and  again,  yet  during  each  perusal  I  find 
some  new  thought,  some  hidden  intellectual  gem.  Of  all  books,  I 
find  the  "  Book  of  Nature  "  the  most  exhaustless  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit.  Its  various  pages  would  each  supply  amusement  for  a 
life-time,  and  sometimes,  when  poring  over  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  philosophers,  I  almost  regret  that  my  sex  debars  me  from  attempt- 
ing to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

But  I  find  that  every  one  has  a  part  to  play  on  the  great  stage  of 
life.  God  does  not  intend  even  the  deaf  mutes  to  live  wholly  for 
themselves,  nor  to  seek  only  their  own  happiness.  Their  very 
deprivation  at  times  enables  them  to  comfort  the  sad  and  depressed, 
when  the  approach  of  others  would  seem  like  intrusion.  Their  appli- 
cation of  the  virtuous  precepts  instilled  into  their  minds  while  at 
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their  alma  mater,  may  be  silent  admonitions  to  the  thoughtless  and 
worldly-minded,  causing  them  to  turn  aside  from  their  ungodly 
ways,  and 

"  Secure  sweet  peace,  which  passeth  all  understanding." 

"  Examination-day,  so  long  looked  forward  to,  has  dawned  at  last. 
The  long,  weary  months  of  school-life  have  passed  away,  and  now 
we  are  called  upon  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  how  that  time  has 
been  employed.  Remember  our  infirmity,  the  many  disadvantages 
under  which  we  labor,  and  be  merciful.  Should  we,  in  doing  our 
best,  fail  to  win  your  approbation,  we  pray  you  blame  not  our 
teacher,  who  has  labored  so  long  and  faithfully  to  instil  into  our 
dormant  brains  the  light  of  knowledge,  that  we  might  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  those  in  full  possession  of  their  senses.  Full 
of  expectation,  we  stand  hoping  that  your  verdict  will  be  favorable, 
and  that  our  teacher  will  reap  his  deserved  reward." 

Another  wrote  as  follows : 

"  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  be  tested,  and  the  person  selected  to 
test  us  is  no  other  body  than  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hall,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Brooklyn,  and,  as  we  are  told, 
an  old  schoolmate  of  our  teacher.  We  hope  we  shall  succeed  in 
answering  all  the  questions  he  gives  us ;  but  if  we  fail,  we  will  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  have  done  all  we  could. 
Within  a  few  days  we  shall  leave  these  honored  walls,  perhaps  never 
to  return,  but  in  our  memory  we  shall  ever  cherish  the  many  happy 
hours  we  have  spent  beneath  it,  the  many  literary  feasts  we  have 
sat  down  to,  and  the  good  advice  we  have  received  from  our  teach- 
ers and  principal." 

After  the  addresses  of  welcome,  the  work  of  the  day  opened 
with  an  examination  of  the  class  in  natural  philosophy." 

To  the  question,  "What  is  science?"  one  young  lady  gave  the 
following  answer: 

"  Science  is  usually  denned  to  be  a  system  of  works  and  princi- 
ples which  explains  any  subject ;  but  to  me  it  seems  to  be  a  key 
that  explains  a  page  in  the  book  of  nature  by  revealing  expressions 
of  the  divine  will,  which,  observed,  traced  and  .arranged,  lead  us  to 
a  knowledge  of  those  laws  and  principles  that  proceed  directly  from 
the  mind  of  God." 

The  question,  "  What  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  natural  phil- 
osophy, and  why  are  they  so  called  ? "  elicited  the  following 
answer : 

"  The  fundamental  ideas  of  natural  philosophy  are  expressed  by 
the  words,  molecule^  inertia,  attraction  and  repulsion.  They  are  so 
called,  because,  as  a  house  rests  upon  its  foundation,  and  would  fall 
if  that  were  taken  away,  so  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy 
depends  upon  the  thorough  understanding  of  these  four  ideas." 

The  question,  "  What  is  elasticity  ? "  received  the  following 
answer : 
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"  Elasticity  is  that  property  of  matter  in  virtue  of  which  it 
restores  itself  to  its  former  shape  after  having  yielded  to  some  force. 
A  square  piece  of  india  rubber  can,  by  force,  be  drawn  into  a  long, 
narrow  strip,  but  the  moment  the  force  is  removed  the  rubber  will 
become  square  again.  A  thin  strip  of  steel  may  be  wound  round 
a  stick,  but  it  won't  stay  there  unless  it  is  held  by  some  force,  and 
the  moment  the  force  is  removed  it  will  fly  out  straight  again,  and 
if  you  are  in  the  way  it  will  give  you  a  sensible  proof  of  its  elas- 
ticity." 

Another  young  lady,  who  has  a  year  longer  to  remain  in  the 
class,  gave  the  following  reply  to  the  question,  "  What  is  duc- 
tility?'' 

"  Ductility  is  that  property  of  solids,  by  virtue  of  which  a  body 
may  be  drawn  into  wire.  This  property  is  much  like  malleability, 
but  the  most  malleable  bodies  are  not  the  most  ductile.  Platinum 
is  the  most  ductile  of  the  metals,  but  there  are  six  others  more  mal- 
leable than  it  is.  This  metal  has  been  drawn  into  wire  finer  than  a 
spider's  web.  Metals  are  hammered  or  rolled  out  when  cold,  but 
in  order  to  draw  them  into  wire  it  is  necessary  to  heat  them.  This 
is  a  very  useful  property,  for  it  enables  us  to  make  ropes  and  cables 
strong  enough  to  support  the  heaviest  suspension  bridge.  Many  of 
the  ropes  used  on  board  ships  are  made  of  cast  steel  wires  twisted 
together,  and  whenever  large  blocks  of  stone  or  any  other  heavy 
weights  are  to  be  raised,  ropes  of  this  kind  are  used,  for  they  are 
stronger  and  last  longer." 

A  young  man  about  to  graduate  gave  the  following  description  ot 
the  forcing -pump : 

"  A  forcing-pump  is  like  the  suction-pump,  except  there  is  no 
valve  in  the  piston,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  cylinder  a 
tube  leads  into  an  air-chamber.  Water  is  forced  into  the  chamber, 
and  the  air  is  compressed  by  it  till  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  the 
water  is  forced  in  a  steady  stream  through  a  pipe  leading  from  the 
air-chamber.  It  is  forced  up  the  lower  cylinder  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well.  It  is  forced  into  the 
air-chamber  by  the  pressure  of  the  piston.  It  is  driven  out  of  the 
air-chamber  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air." 

The  same  person  wrote  the  following  reply  to  the  question, 
u  What  do  you  mean  by  the  physical  properties  of  matter  %  " 

"  By  the  physical  properties  of  matter,  I  mean  those  qualities 
which  matter  manifests  without  undergoing  a  change  of  nature,  as, 
for  instance,  gold,  when  beaten  by  the  hammer,  becomes  a  thin  leaf 
or  plate  much  thinner  than  any  paper,  thus  manifesting  the  property 
of  malleability.  It  is  still  gold,  changed  only  in  shape,  not  in  its 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  apply  the  torch  to  a  pile  of 
boards,  the  wood  will  take  fire  and  burn  up,  thus  manifesting  the 
property  of  inflammability,  but  it  is  no  longer  wood.  Its  nature  is 
changed ;  it  has  become  ashes  and  smoke.  It  is  not  a  physical  but 
a  chemical  property." 

Another,  who  has  been  two  years  in  the  high  class,  wrote  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  capillary  force  %  " 
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"  Capillary  force  is  that  form  of  attraction  which  causes  liquids 
to  rise  in  small  tubes.  It  also  causes  liquids  to  penetrate  porous 
bodies.  When  we  say  that  a  sponge  absorbs  water,  we  mean  that 
capillary  force  causes  the  water  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  sponge. 
So  with  a  towel  or  piece  of  paper.  By  putting  one  end  of  a  piece 
of  blotting-paper  in  a  cup  of  water  and  the  other  end  in  an  empty 
cup,  the  water  will  be  transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  though  it 
will  take  a  good  while  to  do  it.  Capillary  force  causes  the  particles 
of  paper  to  absorb  the  particles  of  water.  The  particles  of  the 
water  are  passed  from  one  particle  of  paper  to  the  next,  and  then  to 
the  next,  and  so  on  just  as  men  at  a  tire  stand  in  a  line,  and  pass 
buckets  of  water  from  one  to  another." 

Still  another,  when  asked  "  What  is  repulsion  ?  "  replied  : 
"  Repulsion  is  that  force  which  tends  to  drive  the  molecules  of 
bodies  apart.  Repulsion  causes  the  molecules  of  water,  when 
heated,  to  separate  from  each  other,  and  this  force,  applied  to 
machinery,  does  a  vast  work  for  man.  In  the  words  of  Daniel 
Webster, '  it  pumps,  it  excavates,  it  rows,  it  prints,  it  spins,  it  weaves, 
it  hammers.' " 

A  young  lady,  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  class,  when  asked 
"  What  produces  the  different  physical  forms  of  matter  ?  "  replied  : 

"  Attraction  and  repulsion,  acting  upon  the  molecules  of  bodies, 
produce  these  different  physical  forms.  If  attraction  is  the  strong- 
est, the  body  is  a  solid.  If  repulsion  is  almost  equal  to  attraction, 
the  body  will  be  a  liquid.  If  repulsion  exceeds  attraction,  the  body 
will  be  a  gas.  Between  the  molecules  of  iron  attraction  is  so  much 
stronger  than  repulsion,  that  it  is  held  together  so  firmly  as  to  make 
that  metal  very  hard.  If  we  put  iron  into  a  furnace,  the  repulsive 
force  of  heat  will  gradually  overcome  attraction,  and  the  iron  will 
get  softer  and  softer,  till  at  last  it  becomes  a  liquid,  and  can  be 
moulded  into  any  shape." 

Another  of  the  same  standing,  when  asked,  "  Did  you  ever  see 
a  body  acted  on  by  two  forces  at  the  same  time  ? "  answered : 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  see  it  every  day,  when  the  boys  row  across  the  river. 
The  tide  pulls  the  boat  either  up  or  down  the  river,  and  the  boys 
pull  it  across,  so  the  boat  goes  in  a  diagonal  line  between  the  two. 
If  the  river  be  one  mile  wide  and  the  tide  drifts  the  boat  four  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  boys  pull  the  boat  hard  enough  to  make  it  go  eight 
miles  an  hour,  we  can  easily  find  how  far  up  or  down  the  river  the 
boat  will  reach  the  opposite  bank,  by  the  following  figure : 
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The  boys  pull  the  boat  eight  miles  an  hour  from  A  to  B  ;  the 
tide  pulls  the  boat  four  miles  an  hour  from  A  toward  F :  let  A  D 
be  eight  miles  and  A  F  be  four  miles ;  draw  the  parallelogram  A  F 
D  E.  The  diagonal  line,  A  E,  shows  the  direction  the  boat  will 
take,  and  the  point  C  shows  where  it  will  reach  the  opposite  bank." 

The  question,  "  What  is  the  distance  from  A  to  C  ? "  she  was 
unable  to  answer ;  but  another  young  lady  being  called  up,  said, 
promptly,  "  Tell  me  the  distance  from  B  to  C,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  far  it  is  from  A  to  C." 

A  young  lady,  about  to  graduate,  was  asked,  "  Why  does  a  ball 
thrown  from  the  hand  move  in  a  curved  line?"    She  replied: 

"  Because  it  is  acted  upon  by  three  different  forces,  each  trying 
to  make  it  go  in  a  different  direction  from  the  other  two ;  first,  the 
impulse  from  the  hand  drives  it  straight  forward  ;  second,  the 
resistance  of  the  air  drives  it  right  back ;  third,  gravity  pulls  it 
right  down.  So  it  compromises  between  the  three,  and  goes  down 
to  the  ground  in  a  curved  line." 

This  young  lady  having  stated  that  water  presses  equally  in  all 
directions,  was  asked,  "  Can  you  prove  that  water  presses  up?  "  and 
replied : 

"Yes;  we  can  prove  that  water  presses  up,  by  a  very  simple 
experiment.  Take  a  glass  cylinder,  the  chimney  of  a  lamp  will  do, 
and  a  brass  plate  with  a  string  fastened  to  the  center  of  it ;  pass  the 
string  through  the  chimney,  and  hold  the  plate  against  one  end  of 
the  chimney  firmly,  so  that  no  water  can  get  into  the  chimney,  then 
put  it  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and,  although  you  let  go  the  string  the 
.  brass  plate  will  not  sink.  This  is,  because  the  water  below  it  presses 
it  up." 

The  question,  "  Why  is  a  load  of  hay  more  easily  overturned  than 
a  load  of  stone  of  the  same  weight  ?  "  was  proposed  to  a  young  man, 
a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Institute,  and  drew  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

"  A  load  of  hay  is  more  easily  overturned  than  a  load  of  stone 
of  the  same  weight,  because  a  load  of  hay  is  larger  than  a  load  of 
stone,  thus  causing  the  center  of  gravity  to  be  higher  from  the 
ground,  and  when  the  wagon  with  the  hay  on  is  drawn  over  a  stone 
of  a  certain  height  the  center  of  gravity  will  fall  outside  the  base  of 
the  load,  and  for  that  reason,  the  load  will  be  overturned,  as  all 
things  will.  But  if  a  load  of  stone  of  the  same  weight  as  that  of 
the  load  of  hay,  the  load  will  not  be  overturned,  for  the  center  of 
gravity  of  this  load  will  be  nearer  the  ground,  for  the  load  is  not 
large,  and  the  center  of  gravity  will  not  fall  outside  the  base  of  the 
load." 

To  the  question,  "  How  can  you  show  that  attraction  and  repul- 
sion are  not  equal,  between  the  molecules  of  liquids?"  the  same 
person  gave  the  following  answer : 

u  We  can  show  that  attraction  and  repulsion  are  not  equal  by  the 
following  experiment :  Take  a  pair  of  scales  and  have  both  the 
scale-pans  so  balanced,  that  if  the  slightest  weight  rests  on  one  pan 
it  will  sink,  and  place  a  vessel  of  water  under  one  of  the  pans  in 
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such  manner  that  the  pan  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Now, 
if  you  put  a  grain  in  the  other  pan,  the  scale-pans  will  remain  the 
same.  If  you  put  in  another  and  another  grain,  and  the  pan  still 
remains  the  same,  you  will  know  that  the  pans  are  held  by  some 
force.  When  you  put  in  more  grains  and  make  the  pan  so  heavy 
as  to  cause  it  to  sink  suddenly  and  make  the  other  pan  fly  up,  you 
are  sure  of  some  force  having  held  it  down,  and  that  it  has  been 
overcome  by  the  weights  of  the  grains.  It  is  the  attraction  in  the 
water  that  held  the  scale-pan  down,  and  this  experiment  proved 
that  attraction  is  stronger  than  repulsion  in  liquid." 

A  lad  of  two  years'  standing  was  asked,  "How  would  you  find 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  that  will  not  sink  in  water?"  His 
answer,  written  without  the  least  hesitation,  was  : 

"  To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  that  would  not  sink  in 
water,  I  would  weigh  the  light  body  first  alone  in  the  air,  and  then 
attach  a  piece  of  lead  to  it  and  weigh  them  both  together.  Then 
I  would  see  how  much  they  weighed  in  water.  I  would  subtract 
their  weight  in  water  from  their  weight  in  air.  Then  I  would 
weigh  the  lead  alone  in  the  air  and  water,  and  subtract  that  differ- 
ence from  the  other  difference.  With  the  remainder  I  would  divide 
the  weight  of  the  light  body  alone  in  the  air,  and  the  quotient 
would  be  its  specific  gravity." 

He  was  then  asked,  "  What  is  the  use  of  the  compound  wheel 
and  axle?"  and  replied' with  equal  promptness: 

"  One  object  of  the  compound  wheel  and  axle  is  to  raise  heavy 
weights  with  little  power.  In  this  case  the  power  is  applied  to  the 
circumference  of  the  first  wheel,  passes  through  the  first  axle  to  the 
circumference  of  the  second  wheel,  and  so  on  through  all  the  wheels 
and  axles,  till  it  reaches  the  weight  which  is  suspended  to  the  last 
axle.  Another  object  of  the  compound  wheel  and  axle  is  by  the 
application  of  great  power  to  obtain  very  rapid  motion.  In  this 
case  the  power  is  applied  to  the  first  axle,  passes  through  the  first 
wheel  to  the  second  axle,  and  so  on  through  all  the  axles  and  wheels 
till  it  reaches  the  weight  which  is  attached  to  the  last  wheel.  The 
saw-mill  is  an  example  of  this ;  the  slow  motion  of  a  heavy  body  of 
water,  acting  against  a  water-wheel,  passes,  by  means  of  cogs  or 
belts,  from  wheel  to  wheel,  till  it  appears  in  the  circular-saw,  which 
moves  so  rapidly  that  you  cannot  see  the  teeth." 

After  nearly  two  hours,  the  examination  passed  on  from  Natural 
Philosophy  to  Rhetoric,  which  one  of  the  class  defined  to  be,  "  The 
art  of  communicating  our  thoughts  and  feelings  to  each  other,  not 
only  correctly,  but  also  elegantly,  and  so  as  to  influence  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  others." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  When  may  the  conjunction  and  be 
omitted  ? "  a  young  man  gave  the  following  reply  : 

"When  we  wish  to  express  a  close  connection  and  quick  succession 
of  objects  and  events,  the  conjunction  and  may  be  properly  dropped, 
as :  I  came ;  I  saw ;  I  conquered.  This  sentence  expresses  the 
rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  conquests  more  forcibly  than  if  it 
had  been  written  :  I  came  and  I  saw  and  I  conquered." 
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The  following,  by  Daniel  Webster,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  this 
rule,  "The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic, 
the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking 
on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every  feature  and 
urging  the  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his  object,  this  is  eloquence, 
or  rather  it  is  greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence,  it  is  noble, 
sublime,  godlike  action." 

A  young  lady  was  asked,  "  What  is  comparison  ?"  she  replied, 
"  Comparison  is  the  formal  statement  of  resemblance  between 
objects  or  thoughts.    When  Scott  wrote, 

I'll  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower, 

he  made  a  comparison.  The  principal  idea  is,  '  I  will  guard  thee,' 
and  the  comparison  illustrates  that  idea,  by  showing  how.  He 
meant,  I  will  guard  thee,  not  as  a  jailor  guards  his  prisoner,  nor  as 
a  miser  guards  his  gold,  but  as  a  gardener  watches  over  and  protects 
from  all  harm  a  tender  flower.  The  principal  use  of  comparison,  as 
indeed  of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  is  to  illustrate,  that  is,  to  throw 
light  upon  the  idea  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  so  that  the  reader  or 
hearer  may  see  it  more  clearly.  Another  use  is,  to  clothe  the  idea 
with  beauty,  so  as  to  make  it  more  attractive.  A  third  use  is,  to 
give  force  to  the  expression,  so  that  it  may  make  a  deeper 
impression." 

Another  wrote,  "  Metaphor  is  a  comparison  expressed  in  a  very 
few  words,  often  in  one  word.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  comparison 
implied,  but  not  expressed.  For  instance,  when  we  say  of  a  man, 
\  He  upholds  the  State  like  a  pillar,  which  supports  the  whole  edifice] 
we  make  a  comparison,  but  when  we  say,  'He  is  the  pillar  of  the 
State,'  we  convey  the  same  idea,  by  means  of  a  metaphor." 

Another  defined  allegory  to  be  "  a  continued  metaphor,"  and  gave 
the  following  as  an  example  : 

"  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt ;  thou  hast  cast  out  the 
heathen  and  planted  it ;  thou  preparedst  room  for  it  and  didst 
cause  it  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land." 

To  test  their  knowledge  of  the  different  figures  of  speech,  several 
quotations  from  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  other  poets  were  given, 
which  they  were  required  to  explain,  with  the  following  result : 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath." 

This  is  a  comparison,  and  it  means  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
mercy  to  be  given  grudgingly,  or  in  a  forced,  stinted  manner,  but 
it  comes  bounteously  and  freely  as  the  blessed  summer  rain  falls 
from  heaven. 

"  The  moon  rains  out  his  beams, 
And  heaven  is  overflowed." 

This  is  a  metaphor,  and  means  that,  as  the  rain  descends  from  the 
clouds  and  overflows  all  the  land  with  water,  so  the  light  which 
comes  from  the  moon  overflows  all  the  sky  with  its  brightness. 
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"Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent, 
Made  glorious  of  this  son  of  York." 

This  is  a  metaphor,  and  means  that  we  were  as  discontented 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  as  with  the  ice  and  snow  and  cold 
blasts  of  winter.  But  the  succession  of  the  son  of  York  changed 
our  discontent  into  joy  and  gladness,  just  as  the  summer  sun  makes 
the  flowers  and  the  green  grass  grow. 

"  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff." 

This  is  a  comparison,  and  means  this :  His  reasons  are  not  worth 
looking  for  any  more  than  it  would  be  to  look  for  two  grains  of 
wheat  in  two  bushels  of  chaff,  and  are  just  as  hard  to  find. 

' '  Farewell,  Ophelia,  and  remember  well 
"What  I  have  said  to  you. 

'  Tis  in  my  memory  locked, 
And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it." 

The  part  which  is  italicized  is  a  metaphor.  It  means  that,  as 
anything  locked  up  in  a  box  is  safe,  so  what  Hamlet  had  said  to 
Ophelia  would  not  be  lost  or  forgotten  by  her. 

"  The  why  is  as  plain  as  way  to  parish  church." 

This  is  a  comparison,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  means  that  the 
reason,  like  the  way  to  a  church,  is  plain,  if  it  chances  to  be  in 
sight,  but  if  not,  those  who  do  not  know  it  can  not  always  find  it. 

This  closed  the  morning  session.  In  the  afternoon  the  classes 
were  first  examined  in  moral  science.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  questions  and  answers  : 

"  What  is  the  law  of  reciprocity  ? " 

"  In  the  words  of  our  Lord  God,  4  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.'  This  has  been 
appropriately  called  the  '  Golden  Kule,'  for  gold  is  the  most  precious 
of  all  metals.  If  all  men  should  obey  it,  we  should  have  a  heaven 
on  earth." 

"  When  we  say  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  do  we  mean  that  all 
men  receive  the  same  gifts  from  God  ? " 

"  When  we  say  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  we  do  not  mean  that 
all  men  receive  the  same  gifts  from  God.  Many  who  come  into  this 
world  are  deprived  of  some  one  of  the  many  gifts  which  God 
bestows  upon  us.  Some  are  lame,  some  are  blind,  some  are  idiots, 
some  are  deformed,  while  others  are  not  lame  nor  blind  nor  idiots 
nor  deformed.  We  mean,  when  we  say  that  all  men  are  born  equal, 
that  all  have  the  same  right  to  use  their  mind  or  limbs  in  doing 
anything  for  their  own  benefit,  provided  that  in  so  doing  they  do 
not  injure  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others. 

The  writer  of  the  above,  when  asked  what  he  understood  by  the 
expression,  "  All  men  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,"  replied : 

"  When  we  say  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  we 
mean  that  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the 
humble  and  the  proud  are  treated  alike  by  the  law.  For  the  crime 
of  murder  or  robbery,  or  any  other  crime,  they  are  to  suffer  the 
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same  punishment,  if  the  nature  of  the  crime  is  the  same,  and  the 
law  lets  no  man  go  because  he  is  wise  or  rich." 

"  When  you  ask  what  a  man's  character  is,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  ask,  Is  he  honest  or  dishonest,  truthful  or  deceitful ;  is 
he  frank,  reticent,  generous  or  stingy,  forgiving  or  revengeful ;  can 
you  trust  him  or  must  he  be  watched  ;  is  he  selfish,  or  does  he  think 
first  of  the  comfort  of  others,  and  last  of  himself ? " 

All  these  questions  and  many  more  like  them,  are  comprised  in 
the  one  question,  "What  is  his  character? " 

"  When  is  the  time  to  acquire  a  good  character?  " 

"  Youth  is  the  time  to  acquire  a  good  character,  for  then  we  are 
like  moist  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  easily  moulded  into  any 
shape ;  when  old,  we  are  like  the  clay  which  has  been  baked  in  the 
oven,  it  is  impossible  to  change  its  shape.  In  youth,  man  is  like  the 
young  sapling,  which  can  be  trained  to  grow  in  any  direction  ;  when 
old,  he  is  like  the  gnarled  oak,  which  no  power  can  bend." 

To  the  question,  "Can  you  tell  why  you  ought  to  love  God?  " 
proposed  to  the  whole  class,  the  following  noticeable  answers  were 
given : 

1.  "  Why  ought  we  to  love  God  ?  One  might  as  well  ask,  '  Why 
ought  we  to  breathe  ? '  lor  the  reply  would  be,  £  Because  we  cannot 
help  it.'  Just  so  with  our  love  for  God,  we  cannot  help  it.  It 
was  born  in  our  nature,  and  the  germ  has  continued  to  draw 
nourishment  from  the  perennial  fountain,  and  to  grow,  expand 
and  be  strengthened  by  the  innumerable  blessings  which  are  daily 
lavished  upon  us.  How  can  we  do  otherwise  than  love  God,  when 
He  has  given  us  life  and  a  mind,  and  placed  us  on  such  a  bright 
planet,  where  He  supplies  every  want,  and  watches  over  us  with 
His  all-seeing  eye.  But  He  has  done  still  more ;  He  has  given  us  a 
soul,  which  shall  live  forever  and  ever,  and  in  order  that  our  souls 
might  be  happy,  '  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'  " 

2.  "  Oh,  yes ;  we  ought  to  love  God,  because  He  first  loved  us, 
and  because  He  is  constantly  watching  over  us,  and  taking  care  of 
us.  '  Without  Him  we  can  do  nothing.'  Perhaps  I  have  greater 
reason  for  loving  God  than  many  who  think  themselves  more 
favored  ;  but  if  there  is  a  dark  side  to  afflictions,  there  is  also  a  bright 
side  to  them,  for  they  often  prevent  a  person  from  doing  things 
which  are  very  wicked,  but  which  he  would  gladly  do  if  he  could, 
and  as  I  believe,  instead  of  being  angry  and  discontented,  because 
we  are  afflicted,  we  should  thank  God,  who  in  His  great  wisdom 
and  mercy,  has  deprived  us  of  the  ability  to  commit  sin." 

3.  "  We  ought  to  love  Him  because  He  is  our  creator,  preserver 
and  benefactor.  He  has  made  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  rain  and  snow ;  He  made  them  for  us  to 
enjoy,  therefore  we  ought  to  love  Him." 

4.  "  Can't  I  tell  why  I  should  love  God?  If  I  could  not,  others 
would  deem  it  fit  to  call  me  a  dunce.  Is  He  not  my  Creator,  and 
should  I  not  love  Him  for  that  ?    Did  He  not  send  His  only  begot- 
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ten  Son  into  this  world  to  die  that  we  might  be  saved  from  sin  and 
hell  ?  and  for  that  should  I  not  give  him  my  heart  ?  Has  He  not 
rescued  us  from  that  state  of  darkness  we  were  in  years  ago,  and 
brought  us  to  our  present  state?  And,  if  I  did  not  love  Him,  would 
I  not  be  the  meanest  brute  that  ever  existed  ? " 

It  was  now  so  late  that  the  remainder  of  the  examination  was 
necessarily  somewhat  hurried. 

The  following  fable  of  ^Esop  was  translated  by  a  young  man 
about  to  graduate : 

"  Hinnuleus  dicitur  quondam  interogasse  suuin  patrem  his  verbis  : 
i  Mi  pater,  quum  sis  multo  major  canibus  et  habeas  tarn  ardua  cornua 
quibus  possis  propulsare  vim  a  te,  quo  fit  ut  metuas  canes  tantc- 
pere  ? 9  Ibi  cervus  ridens  inquit :  '  Mi  nate,  vera  memoras  tamen 
nescio  quo  pacto  semper  accidit  mihi  ut  voce  canum  auditas  statim 
convertar  in  fugam.'  " 

TRANSLATION. 

"  A  fawn  is  said  to  have  once  asked  his  father  in  these  words : 
'  My  father,  since  thou  art  so  much  larger  than  dogs,  and  hast  so 
lofty  horns  with  which  thou  canst  repel  their  power,  how  happens 
it  that  thou  fearest  the  dogs  so  much  ? '  Then  the  stag,  laughing, 
said  :  '  My  son,  you  speak  truly  ;  nevertheless  E  do  not  know  how 
it  always  happens  to  me  that  the  voice  of  the  dogs  having  been 
heard  I  am  immediately  turned  into  flight." 

A  young  lady,  who  had  advanced  further  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
translated  the  following  passage  from  Sallust : 

Jugurtha,  X. 

Parvum  ego  te,  Jugurtha,  amisso  patre,  sine  spe,  sine  opibus  in 
meum  regnum  accepi,  existimans  non  minus  me  tibi  quam  liberis, 
si  genuissem,  ob  beneficia  carum  fore ;  neque  ea  res  falsum  me 
habuit.  Nam,  ut  alia  magna  et  egregia  tua  omittam,  novissime, 
rediens  Numantia,  meque  regnumque  meum  gloria  honoravisti, 
tuaque  virtute  nobis  Romanos  ex  amicis  amicissimos  fecisti ;  in  His- 
pania  nomen  familise  renovatum  est ;  postremo  quod  difficillimum 
inter  mortales  est,  gloria  invidiam  vicisti. 

TRANSLATION. 

I  took  you,  Jugurtha,  a  little  boy  —  your  father  being  dead  — 
without  hope,  without  power,  into  my  kingdom,  thinking  that  I  for 
my  kindness  would  become  not  less  dear  to  you  than  to  my  children, 
if  I  should  beget  any ;  neither  in  these  things  have  I  been  mistaken. 
For,  to  omit  your  other  great  and  remarkable  deeds,  recently 
returning  from  Numantia,  you  have  honored  me  and  my  kingdom 
with  glory,  and  by  your  virtue  you  have  made  the  Romans  most 
friendly  of  friends  with  us ;  in  Spain  the  name  of  the  family  is 
renewed  ;  lastly,  what  is  very  difficult  among  mortals,  you  have 
overcome  envy  with  glory. 
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The  following  problem,  selected  by  the  examiner  from  Davies' 
Bourdon,  was  solved : 

"  At  a  certain  election,  375  persons  voted  for  two  candidates,  and 
the  candidate  chosen  had  a  majority  of  91.  How  many  voted  for 
each?" 

Let  x  =  the  vote  of  the  successful  candidate, 

y  =  the  vote  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate, 
Then,  by  the  conditions, 
I.  x  +  y=375, 
II.  x=y+91. 
Transposing — 

x  +  y=375. 

x — y=9l. 
Subtracting  to  eliminate  x — 

2  y=284. 

Dividing  both  members  by  the  coefficient  of  y;  ?/  =  142,  number 
of  votes  of  unsuccessful  candidate. 

Substituting  the  value  of  y  in  Equation  I. — 

a?  +  142=375. 
Transposing — 

0=375—142. 
Reducing — 

0=233,  number  of  votes  of  successful  candidate. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

T.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects, 
clothing  and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300 
per  annum.  Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  institution,  if 
desired,  at  an  additional  charge  of  $50.  Payment  is  required  semi- 
annually in  advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of 
$100  per  annum,  including  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi- 
annually in  advance.  The  school  year  for  day  pupils  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IY.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case 
of  pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be 
required,  the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

V.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils, 
and  correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health,  and  all 
matters,  other  than  those  connected  with  education,  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent. 

Correspondence,  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Principal. 

The  post  office  address  of  the  Institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  under 
twelve  years  and  over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  by  cer- 
tificate of  any  overseer  of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

YII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  olficers,  a  discretionary 
power  to  reject  the  application. 
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The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge 
in  any  degree  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement. 
To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least,  to  form  letters  with  a 
pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing 
lessons,  or  copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have 
been  previously  made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  full. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county,  state. 

3.  When  was   he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was   he  born  ? 

5.  Was   he  born  deaf  ? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did  he  become  deaf  ] 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if 
so,  by  whom  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction  ? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips  ? 

13.  Is   he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  habits  ? 

14.  Has  he  had  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury  \ 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epi- 
lepsy, chorea  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy  or 
insanity  ? 

17.  Has   he  ever  used  ardent  spirits,  opium  or  tobacco? 

18.  Has  he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small  pox  ? 

19.  Has  he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has  he  had  the  measles  ? 

21.  Has  he  had  the  mumps  ? 

22.  Has  he  had  the  whooping  cough  ? 

23.  Has  he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among 
relatives  or  ancestors  ? 

25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

26.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  \ 
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27.  What  is  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  correspond- 
ent ? 

28.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  \ 

29.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  % 

30.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  % 

31.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage  ?  —  e.  g.,  Cousins  \ 

32.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  ? 

33.  What  has  been  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  parents  % 
Indigent  %    Easy  circumstances  %    Affluent  ? 

34.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  % 

35.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

36.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS,  President. 
Thatcher  M.  Adams,  Secretary. 
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LAWS  AND  BLANK  FORMS 

BELATING  TO  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 


CHAPTER  325. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education  of  indigent  deaf 
mutes  under  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Passed  April  25, 1863. 

TJie  People  of  the  State  of  Neiv  Yorh,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf-mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  state,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  such  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute  child,  within 
this  state,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
town,  or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be, 
showing,  by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health, 
morals  or  comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly 
cared  for,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or 
supervisor,  if  satisfied  that  the  parents  or  natural  protectors  of  such 
child  are,  or  such  child  is,  in  indigent  circumstances,  to  place  such 
child  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

§  3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institution,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  sections,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  per  year,  until  they 
attain  the  age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  said  institu- 
tion shall  find,  as  to  any  such  child,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  subject 
to  remain  in  said  institution. 

§  4.  The  expense  of  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  such  deaf- 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institution,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed, 
shall  be  raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  of  the  county  from  which  such  children  shall  be  received ; 
and  the  bills  therefor,  properly  authenticated  by  the  principal,  or 
one  of  the  officers  of  said  institution,  shall  be  paid  to  said  institu- 
tion by  the  said  county;  and  its  county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation, 
so  that  the  amount  thereof  may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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CHAPTER  721. 

An  Act  to  increase  the  compensation  authorized  by  the  act  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education  of  indigent  deaf 
mutes  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,"  passed  April  twenty-fifth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Passed  April  24, 1867. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  expenses  of  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  the 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  placed  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  3d  and  4th  sections  of  chapter  325,  Laws  of 
1863,  shall,  until  otherwise  directed  by  law,  be  estimated  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  capita,  instead  of  the  amount 
therein  provided. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  September,  1867. 


EXTRACT  FROM  CHAPTER  555,  LAWS  OF  1864,  TITLE  1, 

SECTION  9. 

Every  indigent  person  resident  in  this  state,  between  twelve  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orphan, 
whose  nearest  friend  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  state  for  the 
three  years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  provided  his  or  her  application  be  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ;  and  in  those  cases  where,  in 
his  opinion,  absolute  indigence  is  not  established,  he  may  approve 
of  such  application,  and  at  the  same  time  may  impose  conditions 
whereby  some  proportionate  share  of  the  expense  of  educating  and 
clothing  such  pupils  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  by  their  parents, 
guardians  or  friends,  in  such  way  and  manner  and  at  such  time  or 
times  as  he  shall  designate,  which  condition  he  may  subsequently 
modify  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 


FORM  OF  AFFIDAVIT  AND  APPLICATION. 

For  the  admission  of  County  Pupils. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of 


 of  the  town  of  in  said  county,  being 

duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  father  of  ,  a  deaf- 
mute  child,  residing  with  deponent,  and  who  was  born  on  the  .... 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  11.]  12 
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day  of  ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  straightened  cir- 
cumstances of  deponent  [or  of  the  parents  of  said  child']  its  morals 
and  comfort  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  its  present  situation ; 
and  deponent  desires  that  said  child  be  placed  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  support 
and  education,  pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this ... .  day  [ 
of  ,  187  ,  before  me.  \ 


FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

To  he  granted  by  Supervisor  or  Overseer,  to  be  sent  to  the  institution. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 
County  of   f 

I  have  this  day  selected  ,  of  the  town  of  

county  of  ,  son  [or  daughter]  of  ,  who  was 

born  on  the  day  of  ,18.     ,  as  a  county  pupil 

in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  for  the  term  of  years  from  the  day  of 

 ,18      ,  to  be  educated  and  supported  therein,  during 

that  period,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  of  ,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  chapter  325,  Laws  of  1863. 


Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the  toivn  of 
Dated  ,18  . 


FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

To  be  sent  by  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Albany,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion twelve  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned,  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  of  

in  the  county  of  ,  do  hereby  certify  that  

of  said  town,  is  deaf  and  dumb.    The  said  .was  

years  of  age  on  the  day  of  ,  IS     ;  is  of  good  moral 

character,  free  from  disease,  and  possesses  intellectual  faculties  capa- 
ble of  instruction.    The  names  of  the  parents  of  the  said  

 are  ,  and  the  said 

 have  not  sufficient  pecuniary  ability  to 

pay  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  said   at  the 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
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and  I  would  recommend  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Dated,  ,18  . 

 •  > 

Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the  town  of  

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 


FOEM  OF  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  of 

 in  the  county  of  and  state 

of  ,  and  of  

in  the  county  of  and  state  of  are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto  ,  the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 

his  successors  in  office  in  the  sum  of.  dollars,  for 

which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals.    Dated  at  this  

day  of  A.  D  

Whereas  of  in  the  county 

of  and  state  of  has 

been  or  is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  institution  afore- 
said ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if 
the  above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay  during  the  con- 
tinuance ot  the  said  ,  as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of 

three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  ....  board  and  tuition,  semi- 
annually in  advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing ;  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums 

charged  to  the  account  of  said  ,  for  money  or  necessary 

articles  furnished  to  said  ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest 

on  each  bill,  from  and  after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  ) 
presence  of  f 

[l.  s.] 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  about  twenty- 
six  acres,  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  at 
Washington  Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds 
is  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
second  street,  about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from  the  city : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  a  half  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  Avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross 
railroads  and  cabs,  or  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  Avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab  or  stage. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  to  Manhattanville  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz.  :  At  the 
annual  election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
May,  and  at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of 
learning.  The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested 
to  attend  on  these  occasions,  notices  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
quarterly  meetings,  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 


FOBM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of  dollars. 
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LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 


For   the   Year  1874. 


TRANSMITTED  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  JANUARY  15,  1876, 


ALBANY : 

WEED,  PARSONS  AND  COMPANY,  PRINTERS. 
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STATE  OF  JXEW  YORK. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  18,  1875. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  ,  1875.  j 

Hon.  Jeremiah  McGuire, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

Sir  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  fifty-sixth  annual 
report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NEIL  GILMOUR, 

Superintendent. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT, 

KEY.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 


FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  HENRY  E.  DAYIES,  LL.  D. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 


TREASURER, 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY, 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


FIRST  CLASS  TERM  EXPIRES  MAY,  1875. 

SHEPHERD  KNAPP,  THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 

HON.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.D.3  SAMUEL  THORNE, 

GEO.  A.  ROBBINS,  SAMUEL  V.  HOFFMAN, 

MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  GEORGE  F.  BETTS. 

SECOND  CLASS  —  TERM  EXPIRES  MAY,  1876. 

REV.  WM.  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  WILLIAM  NIBLO, 

REV.  THOMAS  GALLAUDET,  D.  D.,  BENJAMIN  H.  FIELD, 

WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D.,  JOHN  L.  TONNELE, 

REV.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  REV.  STEPHEN  H.  TYNG,  Jr.,  D.D. 

THIRD  CLASS  —  TERM  EXPIRES  MAY,  1877. 

HON.  ERASTUS  BROOKS,  '  AVERY  T.  BROWltf, 

FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTER,  LL.  D.,  GEN.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  Jr., 

HON.  ENOCH  L.  FANCHER,  LL.  D.,  REV.  CHAS.  A.  STODDARD,  D.  D., 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON,  EVERETT  HERRICK,  M.  D. 
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Fifty-sixth  Annual  Eepokt  of  the 


LADIES  COMMITTEE. 


Mrs.  BENJAMIN  H.  FIELD,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  HELENA  T.  BROWN,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  FREDERICK  G.  SWAN,  Treasurer. 


REV.  CHAS.  A.  STODDARD  D.  D.,  Chairman. 
WILLIAM  FROTHING-HAM,  M.  D. 
GEORGE  A.  ROBBINS. 
AYERY  T.  BROWN. 
JOHN  L  TONNELE. 


Miss  JULIA  COOPER, 

Mrs.  JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON, 

Mrs.  FRANCES  COLDEN, 

Miss  MARY  S.  JONES, 

Miss  JULIA  RHINELANDER, 

Miss  HARRIET  TABER, 


Mrs.  ELLEN  WALTER, 
Miss  MARY  A.  HADDEN, 
Miss  ANN  MAURY, 
Mrs.  EDWARD  OOTHOUT, 
Mrs.  ANNA  E.  BARNARD, 
Mrs.  EUGENE  SCHIEFFELIN. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


PRINCIPAL, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  LL.  D. 

PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS. 

JOHN  H.  PETTING-ELL,  M.  A.,* 
WESTON  JENKINS,  M.  A.t 
E.  H.  CURRIER, 

EDW.  BEVERLY  NELSON,  B.  A., 
Z.  F.  WESTERVELT. 
JEREMIAH  W.  CONKLIN, 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES, 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD, 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL, 
JANE  T.  MEIGS, 
IDA  MONTGOMERY, 
JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN, 
HATTIE  E.  HAMILTON,! 
LUANN  C.  RICE. 
CHAS.  W.  VAN  TASSELL, 

CAROLINE  V.  HAGADORN,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 
GILBERT  C.W.  GAMAGE,  Supervisor. 
CATHARINE  BLAUVELT,  Supervisor. 


*  Instructor  of  the  High  Class. 

+  In  charge  of  the  Department  of  Articulation. 

%  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Articulation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.  D. 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIANS. 

WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D.,  EVERETT  HERRICK,  M.  D 

STEWARD. 

CHAUNCEY  N.  BRAINERD. 

ASSISTANT  STEWARD. 

CLARENCE  D.  LITTLE. 

CLERK. 

WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK. 

SUPERVISORS. 

RICHARD  E.  BULL,  CALVIN  R.  MOODY. 

MATRON. 

MRS.  LOUISA  P.  PEET. 

ASSISTANT  MATRONS. 

MISS  PRUDENCE  LEWIS,  MRS.  MARY  A.  LEONARD, 
MISS  SARAH  J.  BUTLER. 
MRS.  FRANCES  D.  RICE,  Primary  Department. 

HOUSEKEEPER. 

MRS.  REBENA  C.  HEIM. 

ASSISTANT  HOUSEKEEPER. 

MISS  JANE  D.  LAVERY. 

NURSE. 

MISS  AG-NES  A.  SHIELDS. 

ENGINEERS. 

JOHN  G.  STICKNEY,  JOSEPH  BANKS. 

NIGHT  WATCH. 

FREDERICK  A.  G-ERLOFF,  JOSEPH  L.  CLEMENS, 
MISS  ELLEN  S.  PRATT. 
JOHN  H.  CLEARWATER,  Cabinetmaker. 
JOHN  LECHTHALER,  Shoemaker. 
HENRY  ROTH,  Tailor. 
JOHN  LUTZ,  Gardener. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to  the  leg- 
islature their  fifty-sixth  annual  report,  embracing  the  transactions 
for  the  twelve  months  included  in  the  period  between  October  1, 
1873,  and  September  30,  1874,  corresponding  with  the  state  fiscal 
year. 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution,  it  will 
be  seen  that  during  this  period,  584  pupils  have  been  connected 
with  the  institution.  Their  names  and  residences,  and  a  tabulated 
statement  of  the  number  present  at  different  dates,  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  catalogue  embodied  in  this  report.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  catalogue  contains  only  the  names  of 
pupils  present  at  the  institution  during  the  fiscal  year  from  October 
1,  1873,  to  September  30,  1874. 

Of  these  584  pupils,  391  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  130  of  the  counties ;  47  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  ;  15 
are  supported  by  parents,  guardians  and  friends,  and  one  by  the 
Frizzell  fund. 

The  treasurer's  report,  herewith  submitted,  will  show,  in  detail, 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year.  From  this  it  will  appear 
that  the 

Receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  current  expenses  are  $219,  504  74 
Expenditures  during  the  year  for  current  expenses.  . .    219,  104  12 

Leaving  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  Sept.  30, 1874 . .         $400  62 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  statement  includes  an  award  of 
$60,119.50  for  land  taken  by  the  city  of  New  York  for  a  public 
drive,  and  an  assessment,  for  benefit  by  the  same  road,  of  $33,974  ; 
that  the  bond  to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  has  been 
reduced  from  $25,000  to  $15,000,  and  a  temporary  loan  in  the  last 
account  of  $13,335.71  has  been  paid. 
[Assem.  Doc.  No.  25.]  2 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  treasurer's  account  in  connection  with 
the  report  of  the  superintendent,  that  as  large  an  amount  as  was 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  institution,  has 
been  expended  in  repairs  and  improvements,  designed  to  perfect 
sewerage  and  ventilation,  and  to  promote  the  cleanliness  and  safety 
of  the  pupils. 

The  labor  of  the  pupils  in  the  shops  has  this  year  proved  remu- 
nerative as  well  as  instructive,  and  the  directors  trust  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  deaf-mutes  may  be  successfully  taught  print- 
ing, engraving  and  floriculture  at  the  New  York  institution. 

As  a  majority  of  those  who  come  under  our  care  must  either  be 
supported,  after  leaving  the  institution,  by  others,  or  by  manual 
labor,  it  seems  desirable  that  those  branches  of  industry  should  be 
taught  which  will  give  the  readiest  and  most'permanent  employ- 
ment. The  aptitude  which  deaf-mutes  show  for  writing  and  draw- 
ing, and  their  manual  dexterity,  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
constant  use  of  signs,  gives  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion 
of  them  can  be  trained  for  all  mechanical  employments  not  demand- 
ing a  high  degree  of  mental  culture,  and  that  increasing  attention 
should  be  paid  to  these  forms  of  practical  education.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  directors  to  provide  such  instruction,  as  fast  as  careful 
experiment  and  pecuniary  resources  warrant  the  undertaking. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  25,  1863,  requiring  and 
authorizing  the  counties  to  support  in  the  institution  deaf-mute 
children,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  not  yet  eligible  by 
age  to  the  list  of  state  beneficiaries,  and  whose  circumstances  in 
life  render  them  proper  objects  of  public  care,  a  large  number  of 
young  children  have  been  annually  admitted  to  the  institution. 

These  children,  not  only  on  account  of  their  tender  years,  but 
also  because  of  their  corresponding  feebleness,  demand  greater  care 
and  different  treatment  from  the  older  pupils.  They  require  more 
warmth,  different  diet,  more  of  a  home  and  less  of  a  school-life. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  afford  this  in  the  general  arrangements 
of  a  large  institution  where  every  provision  is  made  for  the  accom- 
modation of  numbers,  by  commodious  rooms,  free  ventilation  and 
constant  employment  for  a  large  part  of  each  day  in  study  and 
labor.  Mingled  with  larger  boys  and  girls  the  little  ones  are  con- 
stantly at  a  disadvantage,  and,  instead  of  receiving  special  care  and 
training,  the  danger  is  that  they  will  have  less  than  any  class  of  the 
pupils.  Impressed  with  these  views  the  directors  established  the 
primary  department  for  boys,  in  a  separate  building  with  inclosed 
grounds,  and,- after  a  year's  trial,  they  are  enabled  to  report  the 
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happiest  results.  The  superintendent  reports  both  moral  and  phy- 
sical advantages  from  the  change,  and  advocates  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  department  for  the  little  girls. 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  discipline  of  the  institution  has  been  good,  that  the  pupils 
manifest  an  obedience  that  is  gratifying  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  which  the  benevolence  of  the  state  and  private  liberality 
enable  them  to  enjoy ;  the  medical  portion  of  his  report  will  also 
demonstrate  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  small,  when  the  diseased  and  feeble  constitution 
and  the  tender  age  of  many  of  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  institution,  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

For  an  able  discussion  of  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  educational  department  of  the  institution,  we  would  refer  to  the 
elaborate  report  of  the  principal.  The  annexed  reports  of.  the 
annual  examination,  which  was  conducted  with  great  thoroughness 
and  care,  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Chapin,  Ph.D.,  Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  Jr., 
D.  D.  and  other  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  furnish  abund- 
ant illustrations  of  the  results  attainable  by  the  faithful  application 
of  these  methods,  under  the  Divine  blessing. 

The  report  of  the  principal  upon  the  practical  working  of  the 
plan  for  equalizing  the  hours  of  study  and  labor,  shows  thus  far, 
a  gratifying  degree  of  success.  Under  the  former  system,  a  portion 
of  the  pupils  learned  little  or  nothing  in  the  shops  of  the  institution, 
some  because  they  needed  special  instruction,  which  could  not  be 
given  while  the  companies  at  work  were  so  large,  and  some  because 
they  were  disposed  to  idleness  and  inattention  which  could  not 
readily  be  prevented  in  a  crowded  work-room.  The  present  plan 
effectually  remedies  this  evil.  It  also  concentrates  the  thought  and 
work  of  the  teachers,  more  thoroughly  identifies  them  with 
the  aims  and  plans  of  deaf-mute  education,  and  renders  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution  more  simple  and  efficient.  As  a  result  of 
the  change,  a  number  of  teachers  retired  from  the  institution, 
and  have  been  called  to  other  fields  of  labor.  Thus  far,  both 
economy  and  efficiency  have  been  promoted  by  the  plan,  and  the 
directors  trust  rl  at  the  coming  year  will  show  that  the  change  has 
been  wise  and  useful. 

The  board  of  directors  are  again  called  upon  to  record  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  to  the  necessities  of  the  deaf- 
mutes  within  its  limits,  and  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  their  aim 
is  to  make  the  institution  committed  to  their  care,  more  and  more 
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serviceable  to  the  state,  by  instructing  and  training  for  self-support 
usefulness  and  consequent  happiness,  the  many  deaf-mutes  who  are 
gathered  within  its  walls. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President. 

George  A.  Bobbins, 

Secretary,  pro  tempore. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 


For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1874. 
Expenditures — Groceries  and  Provisions. 


Apples,  70  bbis   $291  25 

Barley,  125  lbs  ,   8  75 

Beans,  22  bbls   213  45 

Berries,  632  qts   147  37 

Butchers'  meat,  123,079  lbs   13,  538  72 

Butter,  22,238  lbs   8,  581  26 

Buckwheat  meal,  2,770  lbs   133  98 

Canned  goods   145  55 

Capers   9  00 

Cartage   604  00 

Chocolate  and  cocoa.   16  32 

Cheese,  903  lbs..,   147  79 

Chickens,  257  lbs.    46  65 

Chickory,  746  lbs   80  43 

Citron,  61  lbs   28  87 

Cider  and  cider  vinegar,  10  bbls   119  55 

Coffee,  3,070  lbs   1,  080  68 

Codfish,  25i  quintals   164  92 

Corn  starch,  80  lbs   8  80 

Crackers,  1,602  lbs   160  95 

Cranberries,  8  crates   24  10 

Crushed  wheat  12  boxes   51  70 

Dried  fruit,  1,565  lbs   163  94 

Extract  lemon  and  vanilla   30  15 

Eggs,  1,499  doz   385  69 

Early  vegetables   90  48 

Flour,  653  bbls   5,  971  25 

Fresh  fish   637  03 

Gelatine    11  50 


Carried  forward  ,   $32,894  13 
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Brought  forward   $32,  894  13 

Ginger,  30  lbs     9  00 

Grapes,  451  lbs     44  70 

Head-cheese,  788  lbs   78  80 

Horse-radish   11  50 

Hominy,  38  bbls   258  50 

Hops  and  malt   122  98 

Ice,  89,860  lbs   390  35 

Ice  cream   23  88 

Indian  meal,  17  bags   33  10 

Lard,  1,350  lbs   153  75 

Lemons,  6  boxes  *   41  55 

Macaroni,  3  cases   10  50 

Mackerel,  19£  bbls   313  50 

Milk,  71,459  qts.   4,  769  4S 

Melons   11  25 

Molasses,  1,704  galls   1,  272  79 

Mustard,  114  lbs   44  20 

Oat  meal,  5 \  bbls   51  55 

Oranges,  14  boxes   74  93 

Pepper,  110  lbs   37  00 

Pears,  peas  and  pine  apples   41  69 

Peaches,  32  baskets  ,..  54  25 

Pickles   72  90 

Potatoes,  622  bbls   1,812  00 

Potatoes  (sweet),  32  bbls   122  50 

Pork,  34  bbls   704  00 

Quinces  and  quince  butter   30  02 

Raisins,  1 6  boxes   54  92 

Rice,  5,402  lbs   415  38 

Sardines   15  00 

Salt,  18  sacks   49  50 

Smoked  meats,  9,360  lbs   1, 161  36 

Soda,  baking-powder  and  cream  tartar   75  13 

Sweet  oil,  2  cases   16  50 

Sugar,  28,391  lbs   2,  973  69 

Spices  :  58  06 

Syrup,  80  galls   52  SO 

Smoked  fish,  79  lbs   10  93 

Tapioca,  100  lbs   8  75 


Carried  forward   $48.  376  82 
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Brought  forward   $48,376  82 

Tea,  1,555  lbs   852  13 

Turkeys,  1,160  lbs  ,   208  80 


$49,  437  75 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers   $30,  842  35 

Supterintendent,  steward  and  assistants.  7,  120  95 

Matron  and  assistants   2,061  43 

Supervisors,    855  00 

House-keeper,  baker  and  cooks   2,  311  60 

Waiters,  chambermaids  and  laborers.  .  .  9,  478  46 

  52,  669  79 

Clothing. 

Alpaca,  138  yds   $54  94 

Bathing  sponges   7  56 

Braid,  binding  and  dress  trimming   10  91 

Buttons   29  40 

Cash  advanced  pupils   762  78 

Cashmere,  51yds   10  20 

Cambric,  245  yds   18  85 

Camphor  (for  preserving  woolens)  10  lbs  3  75 

.  Cassimere  and  satinets,  2,455  yds   2,  122  58 

Check,  170  yds   31  96 

Collars  (paper),  5  thousand   49  45 

Combs,  63  doz   61  15 

Corsets,  7  doz   54  60 

Coats,  44   267  00 

Cord  and  elastic   2  94 

Cutting  hair   51  60 

Dress  goods,  20  yds   19  00 

Drawers,  43  doz   184  19 

Denims,  88  yds   14  08 

Expressage   66  00 

Flannel,  159  yds   61  49 

Funeral  expenses   155  40 

Gloves,  1  doz   5  50 

Gingham,  483  yds   58  87 

Handkerchiefs,  26  doz   37  25 

Hats  and  caps,  39  doz   309  87 

Hose  and  half-hose,  123  doz   390  16 

Jackets,  25   100  50 


Carried  forward 
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Brought  forward   $4,  941  98  $102,  107  54 

Jaconet,  114  yds   30  48 

Jean,  52  yds   5  46 

Knitting  yarn   21  88 

Larkspur  seed   450 

Mohair,  50  yds   14  85 

Muslin,  2,719  yds   365  30 

Needles   15  51 

Neck  ties,  18  doz   34  .60 

Pantaloons,  8  pair   36  00 

Pins,  thimbles  and  tape   13  53 

Pique  30  1-2  yds   9  15 

Poplin,  355  yds   107  51 

Print,  1,334  yds   126  33 

Ribbon   17  33 

Sewing  machine  repairs   10  65 

Scissors  and  sharpening   •       11  62 

Shirts  and  undershirts,  43  doz.  .......  184  19 

Shoe  brushes  and  blacking   26  40 

Skirts,  1  doz   10  50 

Spool  cotton,  127  doz   95  86 

Suspenders,  7  doz   17  60 

Suits  boys'  clothing,  63 .   627  00 

Tooth  brushes,  10  doz   17  00 

Trunks,  1  doz   24  00 

Trunk  locks  and  keys   22  95 

Traveling  bags,  2  doz   15  30 

Under  vests,  6  doz   58  50 

Vests,  29  ...  49  00 

*  Webbing   9  60 

Wisp  brooms,  half  doz   175 

Leather  and  findings,  shoe 

shop  account  . , .  $2,  696  85 

Wages  shoemaker  and  ass't,    1,  030  08 

  3,  726  93 

Trimmings,  tailor  shop  ac- 


Wages  tailor  and  tailoresses,    1,  060  08 


2,505  27 

  13,  158  53 


Carried  forward, 
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Brought  forward    $115,266  07 

Bath  brick   $7  50 

Baskets  and  repairing   49  75 

Bedsteads  (iron),  20   140  00 

Bedsteads  (walnut)  2   22  44 

Blankets,  356  pairs   1,435  25 

Brooms,  31  doz   124  00 

Brushes,  25  doz   104  31 

Butter  tryer,  1   1  00 

Crash,  1,181  yds   173  20 

Carpeting,  lining,  binding  and  tacks ....  283  72 

Cartage   145  50 

Chairs  and  stools,  22  doz   213  13 

Clocks  and  repairing   27  SO 

Clothes  lines  and  pins   40  SO 

Crockery   268  56 

Coal  scuttles,  4   5  48 

Cotton  batting   3  30 

Cheese  safe   3  50 

Chintz   4  00 

Call  bell   1  50 

Damask,  323  yds   206  59 

Duck,  59  yds   11  90 

Desks,  standards  and  braces   163  75 

Enameled  cloth,  6  yds   3  00 

Extension  tables,  2   30  00 

Gas  shades   11  18 

Griddles   3  60 

Hair  for  repairing  mattresses   32  70 

Insect  powder   16  56 

Knives  and  forks   30  66 

Lanterns,   390 

Looking-glasses,  4  doz   49  00 

Lounge  repairs   10  00 

Mattresses,  2   17  00 

Mattresses  re-made,  381   309  21 

Matting,  225  yds   191  89 

Mats  *   21  75 

Moss,  800  lbs   120  00 


Carried  forward   $4,  299  43  §115,  266  07 
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Brought  forward   $1,299  43  $115,266  07 

Mops,  2  doz   5  50 

Mouse  and  rat  traps.  .'.   2  16 

Match-safes   3  14 

Mosquito  netting   1  10 

Napkins,  6  doz   17  00 

Oven  peels   9  00 

Oil  cloth   19  OS 

Picture  nails   2  00 

Pitchers  (Britannia),  2  doz   56  43 

Pails,  6  doz   32  00 

Plated  table  ware   10  96 

Quilts,  27   54  75 

Repairing  stoves,  stove  pipe,  and  put- 
ting up   119  06 

Repairing  tinware   66  40 

Repairing  chairs   19  74 

Repairing  coffee  mill   2  20 

Repairing  scales   7  00 

Repairing  sewing-machine   1  70 

Sad  irons,  230  lbs   11  50 

Settees,  3   13  50 

Sheeting,  1.764  yds   509  84 

Straw  for  bedding   146  88 

Sofas,  2   58  00 

Small  kitchen  wares   21  27 

Stationary  seats  for  school-rooms   192  00 

Tinware   262  54 

Tin,  sheet-iron  and  zinc  work   141  23 

Tea  and  tablespoons,  4  1-2  gross   18  25 

Ticking,  768  yds   138  96 

Thermometers,  1  doz   3  65 

Towels,  6  1-2  doz   16  75 

Toweling,  529  yds   112  76 

Table  covers  and  cloths   25  75 

Water  carrier   21  00 

Window  shades  and  repairing   144  50 

Wisp  brooms,  3  doz   6  50 


Carried  forward 
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Brought  forward  $121,  839  60 
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Fuel  and  Lights. 

$7,  094  97 

Gas,  765,100  feet  

2,  295 

30 

653  05 

Carried  forward 


$10,  043  32  $133,  734  37 
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Brought  forward   $10,  043  32  $133  734  37 

Shoveling  and  hoisting  coal   248  60 

Charcoal,  178  barrels   151  30 

Sperm  oil   29  75 

Demurrage  on  coal  boats   16  00 

Coal  barrow   14  00 

Candles  (adamantine),  40  lbs    7  20 

Flue  brushes   4  50 

Wages  engineer  and  assistants   2,  475  00 


Stable. 


Oats,  251  bags  

$446 

44 

276 

24 

Painting  and  repairing  carriages  and 

200 

55 

116 

25 

44 

98 

37 

00 

35 

00 

36 

00 

29 

50 

13 

15 

Stable  tools  

9 

48 

Ground  feed,  9  bags  

6 

05 

Oil  meal  ,  

2 

88 

528 

00 

Washing. 

Soap,  16,080  pounds   $1, 100  40 

Washing  fluid,  1,  598  gallons   429  78 

Starch,  2,331  pounds    205  76 

Blueing    28  70 

Clothes  baskets   24  00 

Castile  soap   14  57 

Sal  soda,  448  lbs   13  72 

Sapolio   12  00 

Cartage   7  50 

Beeswax   2  25 

Wages  of  laundresses   2,185  73 


12,989  67 


1,781  52 


4,  024  41 


Carried  forward 


si 52,  529  97 
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Brought  forward   $152,529  97 

Gardener's  wages,  seed,  manure,  etc   1,  403  86 

Medicines  and  wages  of  nurse   871  65 

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools   1,  346  37 

Croton  water.   1,  230  00 

Blank-books,  stationery  and  printing   567  92 

Postal  and  revenue  stamps   324  09 

Cash  refunded,  pay  pupils'  account,  absence   247  00 

Subscription  to  American  Annals   200  00 

Railroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire   162  40 

Stock  and  tools,  cabinet  shop   134  40 

Newspaper  subscriptions   52  25 

Freight,  expressage  and  telegrams   50  57 

Expenses  of  pupils  to  American  Institute  fair   46  14 

Delegations  to  Albany   37  32 

Advertising   32  15 

Delegations  to  Belleville  Convention   1 5  00 

Miscellaneous   12  97 

Sleds  for  little  girls    12  00 

Directories    9  00 

Notary  public                                                         .  6  90 

Surveying   5  00 

Insurance  on  buildings  and  furniture   2,  364  87 

Books  for  library   130  08 

For  opening  public  drive  ,   33,974  00 

Paid  on  bond  to  Mutual  Insurance  Company.   10,  000  00 

Temporary  loan  in  last  account  ,   13,  335  71 

Legal  expenses   2  50 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer   400  62 


$219,  504  74 
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RECEIPTS, 

From  comptroller  of  state  for  state  pupils'  board 

and  tuition   $1.03,  910  92 

From  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  cloth- 
ing state  and  support  of  county  pupils  from  said 
city   12,  671  59 

From  treasurer  of  state  of  New  Jersey  for  board, 

tuition  and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  state   11,  205  81 


From  treasurers  of  the  following  counties,  for  the 
support  of  county  and  clothing  state  pupils : 


Support  of  Clothing 

county  pupils,  state  pupils.  Total. 

Albany                     $968  55  $114  00  $1,  082  55 

Allegany                     147  58  100  75  248  33 

Broome                     365  45  30  00  395  45 

Cattaraugus   90  00  90  00 

Chautauqua                 460  00  180  00  640  00 

Chemung  .......       475  97  167  66  643  63 

Chenango   60  00  60  00 

Clinton   60  00  60  00 

Columbia   60  00  60  00 

Delaware   90  00  90  00 

Dutchess                    394  20  68  58  462  78 

Erie                          460  00  257  92  717  92 

Essex   30  00  30  00 

Franklin   30  00  30  00 

Fulton   30  00  30  00 

Greene   120  00  120  00 

Herkimer                   690  00  30  00  720  00 

Jefferson                     785  20  90  00  875  20 

Kings                     2,  031  69  1,  039  74  3,  071  43 

Lewis   101  66  101  66 

Livingston   60  00  60  00 

Madison                      690  00  120  00  810  00 

Monroe                      720  00  210  00  930  00 

Montgomery                290  00    290  00 

Niagara                             ..  60  00  60  00 


Carried  forward     $8,478  64  $3,200  31  $11,678  95  $127,788  32 
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Support  of  Clothing 

county  pupils,    state  pupils.  Total. 

Brought forw'd..    $8,478  64  $3,200  31  $11,678  95  $127,  788  32 

Oneida                      587  78  193  33  781  11 

Onondaga                   180  80  246  42  427  22 

Ontario                       230  00  60  00  290  00 

Orange                       222  34  211  00  433  34 

Orleans                        87  53  18  58  106  11 

Oswego                      284  76  180  00  464  76 

Otsego   207  00    207  00 

Queens                      493  22  115  67  608  89 

Rensselaer                  230  00  180  00  410  00 

Eockland                   420  39  120  00  540  39 

.  Saratoga  '      182  08  66  25  248  33 

Schenectady   30  00        30  00 

Schuyler                    317  53  138  58  456  11 

Schoharie                   253  00  207  00  460  00 

Seneca   30  00        30  00 

St.  Lawrence               460  00  180  00  640  00 

Steuben     60  00        60  00 

Suffolk                      ,   150  00  150  00 

Sullivan                     673  36  30  00  703  36 

Tioga   30  00        30  00 

Ulster                       865  70  127  08  992  78 

"Warren   72  17        72  17 

Washington   60  00         60  00 

Wayne                      230  00  60  00  290  00 

Westchester   180  00  180  00 

Wyoming                    318  17  90  00  408  17 


$14,722  30  $6,036  39  20,  758  69 


From  paying  pupils,  for  board  and  tuition   3,  750  84 

From  pupils  clothed  by  friends,  for  clothing  furnished,  S94  10 

From  sales  grease  and  bones   231  31 

From  sales,  shoe  shop  account   149  30 

From  sales  empty  barrels   125  00 

From  sales,  cabinet  shop  account   105  05 

From  sales,  tailor  shop  account   87  34 

From  discounts  on  bills  audited   64  70 


Carried  forward 


$153,  954  65 
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Brought  forward   $153,  954  65 

From  sale  insect  powder   10  00 

From  sale  rags  . .  6  61 

From  sale  books   3  50 

From  sale  dry  goods   1  25 

From  interest,  being  amount  received  over  amount 

paid   4,  653  91 

From  award  for  opening  public  drive   60, 119  50 

From  bequest  of  Caleb  Swan   500  00 

From  credit  balance  of  Library  Fund,  inadvertently 

omitted  in  last  report   255  32 

$219,  504  74 

Amount  of  bonds  and  mortgages  owned  by  the  insti- 
tution, maturing  May,  1875   $188,000  00 

Of  which  $133,000  are  pledged  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  indebtedness  which  is  as  follows  : 

Bond  of  institution  to  Greenwich  Sav- 
ings Bank  -   $20,  000  00 

Bond  of  institution  to  J.  J.  Roosevelt,      23,  000  00 

Bond  of  institution  to  United  States 

Trust  Company   42,  000  00 

Bond  of  institution  to  New  York  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company   15,  000  00 

  100,  000  00 


State  of  New  York,  )  , 

City  and  County  of  New  York. .[ 

Joseph  W.  Patterson,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he 
is  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of 
deponent's  knowledge  and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  particu- 
lar ;  and  further  saith  not. 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON, 

Treasurer. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  ) 
day  of  December,  1874.  j 

Andrew  Warner, 

Notary  Public,  New  York. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Neio  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen  —  According  to  the  requirements  of  your  board,  I 
present  herewith  the  report  of  the  administrative  and  medical 
departments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1871. 

Administrative. 
The  bills  against  the  counties  have  been  forwarded,  and  receipts 
from  these,  together  with  all  others  payable  to  the  superintendent, 
promptly  rendered  to  the  treasurer.  The  bills  for  the  ordinary 
expenditures  for  supplies,  salaries  and  wages,  have  been  examined 
^nd  audited  by  the  executive  committee  at  their  monthly  meetings, 
and  duly  paid. 

In  view  of  the  limited  resources  of  the  institution,  and  of  the 
large  expenditures  made  within  the  past  few  years  to  improve  its 
sanitary  condition,  the  repairs  and  improvements  for  this  year  were 
carefully  considered  and  restricted  so  far  as  possible.  The  neces- 
sary repairs  of  the  roofs  and  steam  boilers,  also  the  plastering,  kal- 
somining  and  painting  were  attended  to,  as  usual,  during  the 
vacation. 

Portions  of  the  warm  air  duct  crossing  the  airing  courts  leading 
from  the  school  building  to  the  chapel  and  thence  to  the  south 
wing,  found  defective,  were  re-covered  with  a  coating  of  cement 
and  tar. 

The  staircases  leading  from  the  dormitories  and  chapel,  and  those 
in  the  school  building,  have  been  thoroughly  protected  by  a  con- 
venient arrangement  of  iron  rods,  thereby  lessening  the  liability  to 
accident. 

For  additional  security  to  the  buildings  in  case  of  fire,  a  hydrant 
has  been  connected  with  the  main  Croton  pipe,  at  a  distance  of  70 
feet  from  the  Mansion  house. 

A  small  frame  building  erected  in  the  garden,  serves  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  gardener,  and  gives  additional  room  for  the  storage  of 
vegetables.  About  900  feet  of  picket  fence  has  been  constructed, 
inclosing  sections  of  land  adjoining  the  garden,  formerly  unavaila- 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  25.]  4 
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ble,  giving  increased  facilities  for  outdoor  labor  and  a  larger  supply 
of  garden  produce.  Most  of  the  work  upon  the  building  and  fence 
was  done  by  the  boys. 

Aside  from  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  pupils  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  their  trades,  their  labor  has  proved  quite  remunera- 
tive. All  the  shoes  required  for  the  pupils  have  been  made  in  the 
shop,  and  at  the  tailor  shop  and  seamstress  rooms  a  large  amount 
of  work  has  been  ac3omplished  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
clothing  for  the  children  has  been  supplied. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  record  an  evident  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  to  conform  cheerfully  to  the  rules,  and  a 
desire  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  many  blessings  bestowed 
upon  them  through  the  kind  benevolence  of  the  state  and  of  a 
generous  public. 

The  change  in  the  hours  of  school  and  of  labor,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral internal  affairs  of  the  institution,  recently  decided  upon  by  your 
board,  was  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  Thus  far 
the  system  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  success  attend- 
ing it  encourages  us  to  believe  that  further  experience  will  confirm 
the  wisdom  of  your  decision. 

The  experiment  made  last  year  of  a  primary  department  for  boys 
is  in  every  respect  so  successful,  and  shows  such  a  marked  advan- 
tage, both  as  to  their  physical  and  moral  condition,  that  I  desire 
again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  urge  upon  you 
the  expediency  of  procuring  similar  accommodations  for  the  little 
girls. 

Medical. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  cases  requiring  special  medical 
attention  during  the  year : 


Abscess    6 

Bilious  fever   4 

Capillary  bronchitis   1 

Catarrh   10 

Croup   6 

Chills  and  fever   15 

Conjunctivitis   ,   3 

Chicken-pox   3 

Chorea ....   :   1 

Debility   2 

Diphtheria   18 

Erysipelas    6 
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Fracture   2 

Herpes   1 

Intermittent  fever   18 

Injury   4 

Jaundice   2 

Mumps  '   1 

Measles   50 

Paralysis   2 

Pleurisy   2 

Pneumonia    1 

Rheumatism    4 

Tonsilitis     11 

Whoopinoj-couh     12 


185 


Of  eight  deaths  which  occurred,  two  were  males  and  six  females. 
Of  these,  three  died  of  diphtheria,  two  of  croup  accompanying 
measles,  one  of  capillary  bronchitis,  one  of  paralysis,  and  one  from 
accident. 

Acknoavledoments. 

As  in  former  years  the  institution  is  indebted  to  the  officers  of 
the  Peoples'  line  of  steamers  for  free  tickets  to  pupils  returning  to 
their  homes ;  to  the  officers  of  the  Erie,  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River,  Rome  and  Watertown,  and  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 
railroads  for  special  favors,  and  to  the  •  officers  of  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute  for  380  tickets  to  their  exhibition. 

We  desire  to  present  our  thanks  to  Mrs.  Francis  Golden,  for  80 
volumes  for  the  pupils'  library  ;  to  members  of  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee for  furniture  and  games  for  the  little  girls'  play-room ;  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Field,  Miss  C.  Wolfe,  Mrs.  J.  I  Porter, 
Miss  B.  F.  Fitzhugh  and  Messrs  F.  De  Peyster,  G.  A.  Robbins, 
G.  G.  Porter,  C.  N.  Brainerd  and  C.  D.  Little,  for  supplies  for  the 
Christmas  tree. 
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We  are  happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
gratuitous  newspapers  and  periodicals  : 

1.  Monthly. 

American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 
Our  Record,  Buffalo. 
Sunday  School  Journal,  New  York. 
Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  Omaha,  Neb, 

2.  Semi-monthly. 
Sunday  School  Advocate,  New  York. 
Deaf-Mute  Felican,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

3.  Semi-vjeekly. 

The  New  York  Times. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 
The  New  York  World. 

4.  Weekly. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111. 

The  Silent  World,  Washington,  D.  0. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Journal,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

The  Mute  Chronical,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  N.  Y.,  2  copies. 

Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner,  N.  Y.,  2  copies. 

The  Evangelist,  New  York. 

The  Elmira  Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Advertiser,  Elmia,  N.  Y. 

The  New  burgh  Journal,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Rome  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Weekly  Standard  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Troy  Times,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Reformer,  Water  town,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Canisteo  Yalley  Times. 

The  Utica  Herald,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Church  and  State,  New  York  and  Boston. 

To  you  gentlemen  I  am  truly  grateful  for  your  continued  courte- 
sies and  for  your  cordial  support  in  all  our  efforts  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  institution. 
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To  Dr.  William  Frothingham,  I  am  especially  indebted  for  his 
counsel,  at  all  times  cheerfully  rendered. 

To  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  the  principal,  and  to  the  other  officers,  my 
obligations  are  due  for  their  uniform  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  year,  we  find  abundant  cause  for 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  from  whom  we  earnestly  seek 
guidance,  and  to  whom  we  again  commit  the  institution  and  its 
interests. 

[Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  POKTER, 
Superintendent  and  Physician, 
New  York,  •Septe?nbery  30,  1874. 
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PUPILS 

Who  have  been  connected  ivith  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  within  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1S74. 

Number. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number  connected  with  the  institution  Sept.  30, 1873. . 

264 

196 

460 

45 

33 

78 

24 

22 

46 

333 

251 

584 

52 

50 

102 

Number  connected  with  the  institution  Sept.  30, 1874. . 

281 

201 

482 

Of  the  whole  number  during  the  year,  there  were  supported  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  391,  by  the  counties,  130,  by  the  state  of 
New  Jersej',  47,  by  the  parents,  guardians  and  friends,  15,  and  by 
the  Frizzell  fund,  1.    Total,  5S4. 

Names. 
Males  —  Residence. 

Names.  Town.  County. 

Adkins,  Charles  A   New.  York   New  York. 

Adner,  Frederick   Antwerp   Jefferson. 

Andrews,  Albert  J   Ealeigh   Wake,  N.  C. 

Austin,  Eli   Elmira   Chemung. 

Ayres,  Charles  A   New  York   New  York. 

Baars,  Frederic  W   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Ballin,  Albert   New  York   New  York. 

Balsam,  Ernest   New  York   New  York. 

Barry,  Edmund   New  York   New  York. 

Barton,  Clarence  E   New  Eochelle ....  Westchester. 

Bauer,  Michael   New  York   New  York. 

Bauer,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Beare,  William   Utica   Oneida. 

Bellinger,  William  H   Forestport   Oneida. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Benson,  William  K   Hume   Allegany. 

Bentley,  Thomas,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Bergquist,  Yictor  A   Jamestown   Chautauqua. 

Blackburn,  Charles   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Bodine,  Charles  Y   Wallkill   Orange. 

Bossorn,  Jacob   Binghamton   Broome. 

Bouck,  Frank  D   Schoharie   Schoharie. 

Boush'eld,  Alfred  H   Madison   Morris,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Louis   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Peter   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brennan,  John   New  Y'ork .......  New  York. 

Brennan,  Patrick   New  York   New  York. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A   Kirkland   Oneida. 

Brown,  Frederick  T   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Brown,  Nye   Clay   Onondaga. 

Buck,  Martin  D   Java   Wyoming. 

Burns,  Charles    Brooklyn   Kings. 

Burns,  James   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Butler,  John  R   New  YTork   New  Y^ork. 

Butterly,  Peter,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Cain,  John   Utica   Oneida. 

Capelli,  Anthony   New  York   New  York. 

Card,  Charles  E  ,   Lebanon   Madison. 

Carmichael,  Wilson   Stuyvesant   Columbia. 

Carruthers,  James   Waddington   St.  Lawrence. 

Caton,  James  H   Lloyd   Ulster. 

Childs,  Waldo  C   Albany   Albany. 

Christian,  George   Mamakating   Sullivan. 

Clackett,  Henry  M   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Clair,  Melvin  E   Andover   Allegany. 

Clark,  Edwin  W   Brookfield   Madison. 

Clark,  George  E   Canisteo   Steuben. 

Clark,  James   Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Clough,  Frederick   Seneca   Ontario. 

Cole,  Zoda   Pleasant  Yalley. . .  Dutchess. 

Coleman,  William   Niagara    Niagara. 

Connor,  George  D   St.  Johnsville   Montgomery. 

Cooper,  Charles   Rochester   Monroe. 

Cooper,  James   Richland   Oswego. 

Cotter,  William,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Cottman,  John  C   New  York   New  York. 
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Town. 

County. 

. . .  New  York  

.  New  York. 

.  Dutchess. 

. ..  Buffalo  

Erie. 

Kings. 

Cruikshank,  George  W.  .  . 

. . .  New  York  

.  New  York. 

Cullen,  Patrick,  Jr  

.  Ontario. 

...  New  York  

.  New  York.. 

.  Ulster. 

Ulster. 

Ulster. 

.  Dutchess. 

. . .  New  York  

New  York. 

New  York.. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander 

. . .  Brooklyn  

.  Kings. 

Dickson,  Daniel  

. . .  Delhi  

.  Delaware. 

. . .  Wheatland 

.  Monroe. 

. . .  Wheatland   

.  Monroe. 

.  New  Winsor  .  . . 

.  Orange. 

Donnelly,  John  F  

.  Kings. 

.  New  York. 

. . .  New  York  .... 

. .  New  York. 

. .  Onondaga. 

Dovale,  Josias  M  

, .  West  Indies. 

. . .  New  York  

.  New  York. 

DuffV,  Terrence  

. . .  New  York  

New  York. 

.  Kings. 

. . .  Paris  

.  Oneida. 

Duryee,  Nelson  

.  .  .  Warrensburgh  . 

.  Warren. 

Eckert,  Frederick  

. . .  New  York  

.  New  York. 

Eddv,  Jonathan  II  

. . .  Harmony  

. .  Chautauqua.. 

Edmonston,  Charles  

. . .  Cornwall   

Orange. 

, .  Montgomery. 

Eltrich,  William  

. . .  New  York  

, ;  New  York. 

.  New  York. 

.  Somerset,  N.  J. 

,  ,  Jefferson. 

. .  Chautauqua. 

Flanagan,  William  H.,  Jr . 

.  .  Orange. 

. . .  Flushing   

. .  Queens. 

. . .  New  York  

.  New  York.  * 
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Name. 

Town. 

County. 

TTnami  i»p     vVillifim  H 

Trov 

Rensselaer 

TTriY  T)avid 

New  York 

New  York. 

.  New  York. 

TTrpirl  Mjivypj) 

¥pw  York 

New  York 

Gallagher,  James. . .  

. . .  Metuchen   

Middlesex,  N.  J. 

fnr5illsiO*l,lPr     W^illlflTTl  TT 

.Tprspv  Oitv 

Hudson,  N.  J. 

/~\     11  •       T  1 

. . .  Rochester  

.  Monroe. 

f-TSxstnn    .Tnlin  ^SSF 

North  Plainfield 

Somerset,  N.  J. 

f-J-pfQin  cpt*   Tavlnr  .1 

Buffalo 

Erie 

f-rildpr  Tvipharrl 

New  York 

(-rirardin  Raul 

Watson 

Lewis 

Npw   it  nvlr 

"Mpw  Vork 

. . .  Sweden   

~\  IT 

.  Monroe. 

Grordon  Washington  A 

Brookhaven 

Suffolk. 

Grough,  Patrick   

. . .  Riga  

Monroe. 

Graham,  Charles  E 

De  Ruvter .  ... 

Madison 

(^-■pppri     fill  £11*1  PS 

f^ra  w  ford 

( )  vf\  n  cp 

(  tT*i  nh  n    r  vpn  pyi  plr 

Ss  on  i*np~n~np  1 

(T  iQWPffn 

{-rrofts  Gpoi'crp 

f^!  1  a  rksf  o  w  n 

AV^fl  sh  i  n  cton 

f-Ti-rnlipav  (rPni'D'P 

Rrookl  vn 

Krngs 

TTq  nnpri  TTpyivv 

"N"pw  "Vorlr 

l\  pw    it  orlr 

TTfiVm    IVTfl  Yimili^n 

r\  om  p 

Onpidfl 

,  .  VyilClV-ld. 

Hall  Joseoh  H 

1ST  pw  ^S^ork 

Npw  York 

TTflllir>v  TVlward  .1 

H  1  n  *  ti  i  Ti  o* 

()l  IPPT1  S 

T-l  a  1  1  r^vci  n      1  n  r\  m  a  a  t-T 

|\[  Ck\X7     \    / \  >»  It" 

"\Tow  Vrvvlr 
J_>  tJ  W     ±  (Jllv. 

HaUfpd  William  W 

,  .    XJobUA,  AM  ,  f J  . 

Tlnmilton   Eranlr  T£ 

r\m  o  VT7i  1 1  o 

SnTYlDTCDf  M 

OOIIlcl  ocl,  ±i  .  U  . 

Han  kin  son    Ad  minims 

A/Ton m on t n   1\  .1 

Hanneman,  Abraham 

Npw  York 

Npw  York 

Hanneman,  Herman 

New  York 

Npw  York 

Hanneman,  Julius  

*TVT           "XT  1 

.  . .  New  York  , 

"XT             "^7"  1 

..  New  York. 

TTflnnpmflTi  Morris 

1\  pw  Yorlr 

INI  OW       I  AfL' 

,  .    -UN  c  W     J.  U I  is. . 

Hartigan,  George 

New  York 

Npw  York 

TTfiwlnv  l!h£iT*lps 

\  Ay  T7ATY1  1  11  /  V 

.  .      VV  yOIilllli^. 

TX  7 

New  York. 

Heller,  Edwin  D  

Musconetcong . . 

. .  Hunterdon, N.J. 

Heller,  Henry  A  

. .  Hunterdon,N.J. 

Herbst,  Valentine  

New  York. 

Herman,  John  

,  .  Allegany. 

Herrick,  Richard 

. .  Cattaraugus. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Hesley.  Augustus   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Hesl in,  Lawrence  F   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hewitt.  Frederick  W   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Heydon,  Thomas  M   New  York   New  York. 

Hogan,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Hogg,  Robert   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Holland,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Horle,  Francis   New  York   New  York. 

Hotchkin,  Oscar  P   Rockland   Sullivan. 

Hotten,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Howell.  Wallace  F   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Howell,  William  L   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Hunt.  John  S   Blooming  Grove  .  Orange. 

Hyland,  Matthias   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Ingham.  Charles   Rochester   Monroe. 

Innis.  Edward   New  York   New  York. 

Innis,  William   N.'ewYork   New  York. 

Jackson.  William   New  York   New  York. 

Jaynes.  John  W   New  York   New  York. 

Jones,  Isaac   New  York   New  York. 

Jones,  Park  S   Addison   Steuben. 

Jon rd an .  Frank   >S  ew  York   New  York. 

Kearny,  Alfred   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Keisewetter,  Charles   New  York   New  York. 

Kelder.  Eli   Wawarsing   Ulster. 

Keller.  John   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Kelly,  Patrick   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Kendriek.  Matthew  J   Albany   Albany. 

Ketcham.  Elbert  C   Huntington   Suffolk. 

King.  Frederick  H   Southport   Chemung. 

Kinney,  Webster   Wright   Schoharie. 

Kinsella.  Richard  A   New  York   New  York. 

Kline,  John  G   Rochester   Monroe. 

Knowlton,  John  J.  M   New  York   New  York. 

Koener,  Adam   New  York   New  York. 

Koffman,  Lewis   New  York   New  York. 

Knffman,  Samuel   New  York   New  York. 

Kohn,  Theodore   New  York   New  York. 

Koster,  John  G   New  York   New  York. 

Kreibal,  George   Ftica   Oneida. 

Lalonde,  Henry   Oswego   Oswego. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Lang,  Julius  F   New  York   New  York 

Lange,  Charles   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Lark,  August   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Lashbrooks,  Charles  L   Macomb   St.  Lawrence. 

Lawlor,  Joseph   Greenbush   Rensselaer. 

Lawton,  Charles   Great  Yalley  ....  Cattaraugus. 

Lawton,  Charles  W.  .  . .   Hoosick   Rensselaer. 

Lee,  Joseph,  Jr.   Utica   Oneida. 

Leming,  William  B.   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Lennon,  John  W   Olive   Ulster. 

Leonard,  John  H   New  York   New  York. 

Leonard,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Letts,  Charles   Salina   Onondaga. 

Lever,  Joseph  D   German  Flats ....  Herkimer. 

Levin  ess,  George  E   Pelham   Westchester. 

Lounsbury,  John  A ........ .  West  Farms  .....  Westchester. 

Loyd,  James  B   Westfield   Chautauqua. 

Lyons,  John  W   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F   New  York   New  York. 

Mages,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Magill,  William  B   New  York   New  York. 

Maher,  James   N.  Hampton  June.  Hunterdon, N.J, 

Mahoney,  Dennie   New  York   New  York. 

Mahrlein,  Theodore   New  York   New  York. 

Malkmus,  Charles   New  York   New  York. 

Malmar,  Sven   New  York   New  York. 

Maloney,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Manahan,  John   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Mathers,  George  S   New  York   New  York. 

Matteson,  John  F   Brant   Erie. 

Maxwell,  Joseph   Richland   Oswego. 

McBride,  Daniel   Brooklyn   Kings. 

McCormick,  Martin   New  York   New  York. 

McDonald,  Andrew   New  York   New  York. 

McFaul,  Michael   N  ew  York   New  York. 

McGann,  Edward   New  York   New  York. 

McLoughlin,  John   Brooklyn   Kings. 

McVea,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Miller,  Adam  H   Monheim   Herkimer. 

Miller,  Henry   Gilboa   Schoharie. 

Miller,  Joseph   Gilboa   Schoharie. 
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Mitchell,  Homer   Summit   Schoharie 

Montgomery,  Curtis  F   Old  Bridge   Middlesex,  N.  J« 

Mooney,  John   West  Farms   Westchester. 

Morgan,  George  C   Hartland   Niagara. 

Mornhinway,  John  R   Mount  Yernon . . .  Westchester. 

Mull,  Charles  F   Albany   Albany. 

Mullin,  Thomas  A   Hudson   Columbia. 

Murphy,  John  M   New  York   New  York. 

Myers,  William   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Nash,  James   Lenox   Madison. 

Neiser,  August   New  York   New  York. 

Newcomb,  John   Rochester   Monroe. 

Newton,  Charles  D   Owego   Tioga. 

Noble,  Gifford  J   Clinton   Dutchess. 

Oakes,  Charles  D   New  York   New  York. 

O'Brien,  John,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Olwill,  James,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

O'Neal,  James  C   Oswego   Oswego. 

O'Neil,  James   Whitehall   Washington. 

Oney,  David  M   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Ormsby,  Edward  E   East  Chester   Westchester. 

Palin,  Edwin   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Palmer,  Wesley  W   Ohateaugay   Franklin. 

Penrose,  Frank  T   Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Penrose,  J oseph  H   Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Porter,  George  S   Liberty   Sullivan. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr   Hudson   Columbia. 

Quick,  Frank  B   Morrisania   Westchester. 

Quinn,  Thomas   New  York    New  York. 

Rapp,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Rascol,  Emanuel   New  York   New  York. 

Reiben  tan tz,  Jacob   New  York   New  York. 

Reigelmann,  Lewis   New  York   New  York. 

Reilley,  William  J   New  York   New  York. 

Reininger,  Adolph   New  York   New  York. 

Rice,  Elias  Weed   Buffalo   Erie. 

Riley,  William   Yerona   Oneida. 

Rine,  William,  Jr   Hampton  June. . .  Hunterdon, N.J. 

Risley,  Charles  E   Hamilton   Madison. 

Rose,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Rudolph,  Frederick   New  York   New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Rundell,  John   Cortlandt   Westchester. 

Salmond,  Andrew   Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Schanck,  Henry   Freehold   Monmouth, N.J. 

Schell,  Menzo   Wright   Schoharie. 

Schenck,  Walter   Flushing    Queens. 

Schouten,  Geo.  W   ,  Hannihal ........  Oswego. 

Schwares,  Charles   New  York   New  York. 

Scott,  William  H   New  York   New  York. 

Seelig,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Semple,  Henry    Utica    Oneida. 

Shanks,  William  G   Albany   Albany. 

Shants,  J  ohn  E   Sandlake   Rensselaer. 

Shannon,  William   Watervliet   Albany. 

Sharts,  Herman  H  Athens   Greene. 

Shattuck,  Charles   Cohocton   Steuben. 

Shelton,  James  D   New  York   New  York. 

Shenney,  Michael,  Jr   Hudson   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Sherbert,  Franklin   Brighton    Monroe. 

Sherwood,  Richard  0   Albany   Albany. 

Shoat,  George  A   Denver    Colorado. 

Simpson,  James   Hornellsville  ....  Steuben. 

Sinclair,  Austin   Perry ville    Hunterdon,N.  J. 

Sinclair,  Stephen   New  York   New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  H   New  York   New  York. 

Slattery,  John   Milton    Saratoga. 

Slattery,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F   Wallkill   Orange. 

Smith,  Henry  J   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Smith,  John   Middletown    Richmond. 

Smith,  Martin   Canton   St.  Lawrence. 

Smith,  Patrick    Middletown    Richmond. 

Smith,  Russell   Reading   Schuyler. 

Spencer,  Arthur  H   Jerusalem    Yates. 

Spencer,  Henry  D   Smithfield  Madison. 

Stable,  William  %  -  Newark    Essex,  N.  J 

Stearns,  Willie  A   Orwell    Oswego. 

Stewart,  Thomas  R   Hudson,  N.J. 

Stilwell,  Wilbur  D   New  York   New  York. 

Stocking,  Charles  E   Mt.  Morris   Livingston. 

Storms,  William   Brooklyn   Kings. 
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Stowell,  Charles   Buffalo   Erie. 

Stratton,  James  Wells   New  York   New  York. 

Stryker,  Frederick  R   Gilboa    Schoharie. 

Sullivan,  Dennis   Haverstraw    Rockland. 

Tamplin,  Patrick   New  York   New  York. 

Tantum,  Charles  A   Washington    ....  Mercer,  N.J. 

Taylor,  Clarence  E   Pitcher   Chenango. 

Thomas,  Arthur  L   Catskill    Greene. 

Thompson,  Charles  T   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Thorne,  James  T   Newburgh    Orange. 

Tillman,  Frederick  .  .  . .   New  York   New  York. 

Toohey,  Joseph   New  York   New  York. 

Van  Auken,  Elmer  E   Sterling  ........  Cayuga. 

Yan  Ness,  George  H.  W   Newark    Essex,  N.  J. 

Van  Nort,  John   Islip    Suffolk. 

Van  Orden,  Cyrenus   Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J, 

Van  Wyck,  Abraham   Stephentown  ....  Rensselaer. 

Vandegrift,  George  ........  Schoharie    Schoharie. 

Vetterlein,  Charles  H   Plainfield    Union,  N.  J. 

Vick,  Charles   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Volker,  Augustus  E   Buffalo  \...  Erie. 

Vroman,  Eugene   Middleburgh  ....  Schoharie. 

Wagele,  Joseph   Long  Island  City..  Queens. 

Walker,  William ...   Elmira    Chemung. 

Watts,  William  A. .  . .   Coxsackie    ......  Greene. 

Webster,  Clarence  E ....... .  Buffalo    . .   Erie. 

Welch,  Richard   Syracuse  ........  Onondaga. 

Welsh,  John   Waterford    Saratoga. 

West,  Eugene   Springwater    ....  Livingston. 

Whittle,  Frank   Hoosick    Rensselaer. 

Wilken,  Julius  ............  Flushing   Queens. 

Willetts,  David   North  Hempstead.  Queens. 

Willetts,  William  H   North  Hempstead.  Queens. 

Winn,  Timothy.  ...........  Haverstraw    Rockland. 

Winne,  Solomon   Kingston   Ulster. 

,    Females  —  Residencf. 

Ackerman,  Josephine  B   Yonkers   Westchester. 

Austin,  Almeda  M. .  .'.7   Watertown   Jefferson. 

Barker,  Linda  F   Southport   Chemung. 
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Barrager,  Mary  L   Hancock   Delaware. 

Barry,  Elizabeth  A   Palmyra   Wayne. 

Barry,  Maggie  T   Palmyra   Wayne. 

Batz,Eva   New  York   New  York. 

Bauer,  Margaretta   New  York   New  York. 

Beattie,  Elizabeth   Lisbon   St.  Lawrence. 

Bennett,  Margaret  T   Seneca   Ontario. 

Berley,  Augusta   New  York   New  York. 

Bins,  Catharine   Schoharie   Schoharie. 

Bogert,  Cornelia   Cape  Yincent  ....  Jefferson. 

Bologne,  Josephine   New  York   New  York. 

Bonnell,  Ella  M   Oswego   Oswego. 

Boughton,  Jane   New  York   New  York. 

Brearley,  Ellen  J   Trenton   Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brown  Ellen   New  York   New  York. 

Brought,  Flora  H   Big  Flats   Chemung. 

Bryan,  Anna  C   Bound  Brook         Somerset,  N.  J. 

Burnard,  Josephine   Raritan   Somerset,  N.  J. 

Burrell,  Ida  W.  . . ,   New  York   New  York. 

Caffrey,  Delia   New  York   New  York. 

Christian,  Louisa   New  York  '  New  York. 

Clackett,  Eliza  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Clum,  Louisa   Claverack   Columbia. 

Cobane,  Anna   New  York   New  York. 

Cohen,  Jane   New  York   New  York. 

Collins,  Sarah  C   Little  Falls   Herkimer. 

Conly,  Catharine   Bethlem   IIunterdon,N.J. 

Conner,  Catharine   St.  Johnsville.  . . .  Montgomery. 

Connor,  Hannah  M   New  York   New  York. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth   Richland   Oswego. 

Croak,  Maria   Watervleit    Albany. 

Dates,  Nellie   Hector   Schuyler. 

Daven,  Sarah  A   Whippany    Morris,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Laura   Elmira   Chemung. 

Decker,  Georgie.   Montgomery  ....  Orange.  v 

Demers,  Eveline  L   Troy    Rensselaer. 

De  Willeger,  Isabella   New  York   New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Emily  L   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Dickinson,  Alice  M   Ellisburgh   Jefferson. 

Dicks,  Sarah  L   Monsey    Rockland. 

Dillingham,  Ella   Brooklyn   Kings. 
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Douer,  Christina   New  York   New  York. 

Dowen,  Mary  A   Castleton   Richmond. 

Doyle,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Dugan  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Dulong,  Elizabeth  Elizabeth  City. . .  Union,  N.  J. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L   New  York   New  York. 

Edmonston,  Sarah  S   Cornwall   Orange. 

Emanuel  Sarah  F   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Engle,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 

Evans,  Mary   Elmira   Chemung. 

Evans,  Susanna   Whitestown   Oneida. 

Eysaman,  Minnie  A   Little  Falls   Herkimer. 

Farrell,  Frances  A   New  York   New  York. 

Finn,  Mary  E   New  York   New  York. 

Finn,  Eliza  J   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Margaret   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary  A   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Sarah   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

Fisher,  Anna   Newstead   Erie. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B   Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Flint,  Cora  B   Gainesville   Wyoming. 

Freyberg,  Lena   Poughkeepsie  ....  Dutchess. 

Fritz,  Mary   Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Fullam,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Fuller,  Laura   Pomfret   Chautauqua. 

Gallagher,  Mary   Utica   Oneida. 

George,  Elizabeth   Brighton   Monroe. 

Gesberger,  Lena   New  York   New  York. 

Getmanlda   Johnstown   Fulton. 

Glockman,  Augusta   New  York   New  York. 

Gloyne,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Good,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Goodman,  Josephine   DeWittville   Chautauqua. 

Gorton,  Cora   Brookfleld   Madison. 

Gould,  Annie  L   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Graves,  Matilda  J   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Gray,  Lenora  C   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Gregg,  Sarah  M   Castile   Wyoming. 

Green,  Ida   New  Scotland. . . .  Albany. 

Guillan,  Olive  C   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Gunning,  Caroline   Brooklyn   Kings. 
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Gutsel,  Adeline  M   New  York   New  York. 

Hagadorn,  Mary  E   Bath   Steuben. 

Halloek,  Elizabeth  M   Durham   Greene. 

Halpin,  Rosa   Rochester   Monroe. 

Harrigan,  Mary  A   Providence   Saratoga. 

Hazard,  Mary  M  .   Buffalo   Erie. 

Henry,  Hanatha   Cochecton   Sullivan. 

Herbst,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 

Highfield,  Elizabeth  C   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Highfield,  Margaret  A   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hildreth,  Adeline  R   Southampton   Suffolk. 

Hodder,  Elizabeth  A   Johnstown   Fulton. 

Hofman,  Mary   Ramapo   Rockland. 

Horton,  Eva   "Wallkill   Orange. 

Houghtaling,  Margaret  A .  . . .  Albany   Albany. 

Hull,  Elizabeth  J   Minisink   Orange. 

Ives,  Helen  M   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Jacobs,  Ella  J   Huntington   Suffolk. 

Johnson,  Dora   Lodi   Seneca. 

Jones,  Florence  H   NTew  York.  ......  New  York. 

Jones,  Sarah  E   Metuchen   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Jordan,  Emma   Champlain   Clinton. 

Joubert,  Josephine   Champion   Jefferson. 

Kalaher,  Bridget   New  York   New  York. 

Kelly,  Margaret   New  York   NTew  York. 

Kelly,  Rosanna   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kennedy,  Ann   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Letitia   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Kernan,  Elizabeth  S   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kessler,  Josephine   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kevitt,  Hannah   Passaic   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kinney,  Catharine  M   Wright   Schoharie. 

Klune,  Adelaide  M   New  York   New  York. 

Kneer,  Maria   New  York   New  York. 

Knifley,  Johanna   Glenville   Schenectady. 

Krause,  Martha  E.  W   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kugler,  Annie  C   Ramapo   Rockland. 

Kuhn,  Cordelia  E.   Schoharie   Schoharie. 
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Lackie,  Elizabeth   Southfield   Richmond. 

Lamm,  Bertha   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Lang,  Josephine   New  York   New  York. 

Lawton,  Cornelia   Great  Valley   Cattaraugus. 

Leghorn,  Isabella   Newburgh   Orange. 

Levy,  Eliza   New  York   New  York. 

Lewis,  Annie  E   Salina..   Onondaga. 

Livermore,  Deetta   Bouckville   Madison. 

Logue,  Catharine   Yonkers   Westchester. 

Ludwig,  Emilia   New  York   New  York. 

Lyon,  Florence  M  . .    Colesville   Broome. 

Mahoney,  J ulia   New  York   New  York. 

Marks,  Anna   Middletown   Richmond. 

Marks,  Rachel   Middletown   Richmond. 

Mather,  Clara  B   Utica   Oneida. 

Maxwell,  Martha   Troy   Rensselaer. 

McClurg,  Edna  J   Richmond   Ontario. 

McCue,  Bridget   New  York   IN  ew  York. 

McGill,  Rosa   New  York   New  York. 

Mcllvaine,  Rachel   New  York   New  York. 

McKeough,  Margaret   Mooers   Clinton. 

McMan  us,  Ellen   New  York   New  York. 

Meed er,  Martha  E   Ripley   Chautauqua. 

Miller,  Alice  L   Manlius   Onondaga. 

Morrin,  Elizabeth   Albany   Albany. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L   Watertown   Jefferson. 

Munch,  Frederika   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth  ,  New  York   New  York. 

Myers,  Jane   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Neddy,  Lucy   Indian  Reservat'n,  Onondaga. 

Noble,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 

Noe,  Sarah  J   Rahway   Middlesex,  N. 

Odell,  Lueka   New  York   New  York. 

Overton,  Mary  L   Albany   Albany. 

Owens,  Jane  F   Hampton   Washington. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E   White  Plains  ....  Westchester. 

Peabody,  Mary  D   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Penrose,  Elizabeth   Paterson   Pa?saic,  N.  J. 

Pepper,  Mary   North  Hudson .  .  .  Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha   New  York   New  York. 

Ptiester,  Pia   New  York  .   ....  New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Post,  Clara   Passaic    Passaic,  N.  J. 

Price,  Honora   Port  Richmond  . .  Richmond. 

Quiim,  Margaret   Brooklyn ........  Kings. 

Rahm,  Emma   New  York   New  York. 

Randall,  Ella  J   Amherst   Erie. 

Ray,  Martha  J    New  York   New  York. 

Redner,  Lonisa    Utica   Oneida. 

Reed,  Emma  Y   Middletown    ....  Richmond. 

Reese,  Sophia   Constantia    Oswego. 

Reid,  Cornelia  A   Key  West    Florida. 

Reis,  Amelia   New  York   New  York. 

Reycraft,  Avis   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Reynolds,  Minnie   Warrensburgh    . .  Warren. 

Ritter,  Jennie  M   Leydon    Lewis. 

Rodgers,  Kate   New  York   New  York. 

Rogers,  Eugenia   New  York   New  York. 

Rogers,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Rosch,  Clara  E   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Rose,  Elnora   Lloyd   Ulster. 

Ruger,  Anna   New  York   New  York . 

Sands,  Ida   New  York   New  York. 

Sayle,  Amanda   Pharsalia   Chenango. 

Schafer,  Barbara   East  Chester  ....  Westchester. 

Schanck,  Mary  A   Freehold    Monmouth,N.  J 

Schwan,  Moneka   Newark    Essex,  N.J. 

Searle,  Charlotte   Williamsburgh  . .  Kings. 

Seaver,  Annette .   Buffalo    Erie. 

Semple,  Mary   Utica    Oneida. 

Shute,  Kate  C   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Sitterly,  Winifred   Guilderland   Albany. 

Skelly,  Mary   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Sky e,  Isabella   Eaton   Madison. 

Smith,  Julia   Buffalo    Erie. 

Smith,  Lizzie  J   New  York   New  York. 

Smith,  Margaret  E   Reading   Schuyler. 

Snyder,  Julia  A  '  Butler   Wayne. 

Somers,  Mary  W   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Souine,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Starks,  Harriet   Macomb    St.  Lawrence. 

Stein,  Sarah   New  York   New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Stephens,  Florence  A   Hancock   Delaware. 

Stevens,  Cynthia   Hannibal   Oswego. 

Stiles,  Peninah  A   Binghamton   Broome. 

Strauss,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Streeter,  Eliza  L   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Streiner,  Catharine   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Streiner,  Elizabeth   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Stuart,  Isabella   New  York   New  York. 

Stubner,  Frances   New  York   New  York. 

Sturmwald,  Sarah   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E   Richmond   Ontario. 

Swertman,  Christina   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Taylor,  Alice   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Terry,  Emma   New  York   New  York. 

Tharp,  Mary  E   Montana   Warren,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Etta  M   Parish ville   St.  Lawrence. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L   Sidney   Delaware.  s 

Tiffany,  Lucy   Marathon   Cortland. 

Turner,  Minnie  L   Brooklyn. .......  Kings. 

Van  Pelt,  Josephine   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Vanpel,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Vincent,  Emma   Harrison   Hudson,  N.J. 

Vogel,  Bertha   New  York   New  York. 

Yogel,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Vogel,  Mary    Jersey  City  H'ts  .  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Vollbrecht,  Dora   New  York   New  York. 

Watson,  Mary  F   New  York   New  York. 

Way,  Theodora  V   Caneadea    Allegany. 

Wells,  Emily   Harrisburgh   Lewis. 

Wenner,  Bawendt..   Hempstead   Queens. 

Weyant,  Mary  A   Stony  Point   Rockland. 

Whaien,  Annie   New  York   New  York. 

Whalen,  Julia  A   China    Wyoming. 

White,  Maggie ... .-   Little  Falls   Herkimer. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H   New  York   New  York. 

Whittaker,  Ann  J   New  York  ......  New  York. 

Whittleton,  Cora  E   Ridgeway   Orleans. 

Wholahan,  Honora   Albany   Albany. 

Williams,  Jane                   . .  Brooklyn    ......  Kings. 


New  York  Institutk 

Name. 

Winant,  Ann  

Woleott,  Adelia  L  

Wood,  Carrie  L.  A  

Woods,  Florence  

Woodruff,  Margaret  

Wood  worth,  Sarah  E  


n  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  . 

Town.  County. 

Rye   Westchester. 

Caton   Steuben. 

Butternuts   Otsego. 

Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Mendham   Morris,  1ST.  J 

Brooklyn .   Kings . 
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REPORT. OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen. — The  annual  report  of  the  institution,  considered 
solely  in  its  educational  capacity,  would  naturally  embrace  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period  known  as  its  academic  year, 
viz:  from  the  first  Wednesday  of  September  till  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  the  following  June. 

In  conforming,  however,  to  its  financial  year,  it  assumes  two  dis- 
tinct aspects,  the  first  being  a  partial  record  of  a  completed  past, 
the  second,  a  statement  of  the  plans  that'  have  been  undertaken 
with  reference  to  the  future. 

The  catalogue  of  pupils  under  instruction,  within  the  academic 
year  recently  closed,  included  the  names  of  534  individuals  of 
whom  307  were  males  and  227  females.  These  were  divided  into 
28  classes  under  27  teachers  and  one  monitor,  giving  an  average  of 
19  1-14  pupils  to  each  class. 

The  standard  of  classification  was  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
each  pupil  of  the  English  language,  this  being  the  principal  object- 
ive point  in  the  instruction  imparted,  all  other  branches  of  study 
being,  so  to  speak,  subsidiary  to  this.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been  impossible,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  accomplishment  of  the  main  purposa  just  stated,  to 
give  the  teachers,  as  is  often  done  in  schools  for  hearing  children, 
different  departments  of  instruction,  one,  for  instance,  making  a 
specialty  of  arithmetic  and  other  mathematical  branches,  another, 
of  geography  and  the  like.  Each  teacher,  therefore,  was  held 
responsible  for  the  attainments  of  his  class  in  every  particular,  with 
two  notable  exceptions,  viz  .  articulation  and  drawing.  For  each  of 
these  branches  a  special  instructor  was  employed,  selections  for  the 
former  being  made  to  the  number  of  49,  and  for  the  latter,  to  the 
number  of  228.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  two  of  the 
regular  classes  were  composed  of  semi-mute  or  semi-deaf  pupils  in 
which   articulation   and  labiology,  in  connection  with  writing, 
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were  made  the  constant  instruments  of  communication  between  the 
teacher  and  pupil. 

In  the  high  class,  the  services  of  Mr.  James  Hyatt  were  called 
into  requisition  in  weekly  lectures  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
chemistry.  These  extended  over  a  period  of  eight  months.  The 
great  advantage  of  having  the  experimental  illustrations  of  chemistry 
and  physics  given  by  a  person  of  skill  and  resources,  who  devotes 
his  entire  time  and  energies  to  this  kind  of  work,  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  teachers  who  understand  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
keeping  up  a  laboratory  and  cultivating  their  own  dexterity  in 
manipulation,  when  these  matters  constitute  but  a  small  relative 
portion  of  their  duties.  It  would  not  be  doing  Mr.  Hyatt  justice 
not  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  that  the  sympathy  he  shows  with 
youth,  and  his  desire  to  interest  and  eulighten  them,  combined  with 
unusual  energy  and  ability  in  the  path  he  has  chosen,  entitle  him  to 
great  consideration  and  recommend  him  to  parents  and  teachers  who 
would  promote  the  scientific  education  of  the  young. 

To  understand  the  peculiarities  of  an  institution  like  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  congenital  deaf  mute 
—  mute  only  because  he  is  deaf —  when  first  consigned  to  its  bene- 
fice at  care. 

It  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  our  complex  existence  that  the 
sense  which,  with  the  exception  oi  smell,  presents  the  fewest  concrete 
ideas  to  the  mind,  is  the  one  which  bears  the  closest  relation  to  the 
abstract  and  hence  is  the  natural  medium  of  communication 
between  mind  and  mind.  Sound  both  awakens  and  expresses  the 
grander  conceptions  and  the  more  tender  emotions  of  the  soul.  It 
arrests  the  attention,  quickens  the  sensibilities,  determines  the  will. 
Every  passion,  every  sentiment  has  a  voice  that  appeals  at  once  to  a 
corresponding  feeling,  while  the  tones  of  both  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature  are  constantly  suggestive  of  ideas.  The  cry  of  suffering 
evokes  the  tear  of  pity,  the  roar  of  the  cataract  inspires  awe,  the 
reverberation  of  thunder  produces  terror.  Even  the  other  senses 
give  rise  to  the  utterance  of  ejaculatory  cries  which  are  self -inter- 
preting, and  when  we  add  that,  out  of  the  peculiar  adaptations  of 
sound  to  conveying  sense,  has  arisen  language,  either  as  the  gift  direct 
of  God  to  man,  or  as  a  very  necessity  of  the  conditions  under 
which  He  has  placed  him,  the  value  of  the  sense  of  hearing  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

All  these  influences  are  lost  upon  him  who  has  never  heard.  The 
remaining  senses  that  induce  perception  have  no  vehicle  for  their 
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expression  or  perpetuation  beyond  their  own  boundaries.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  sight  which  conveys  to  him  the  bulk  of  his  ideas. 
With  him,  memory  is  a  moving  panorama  of  pictures  in  which  it 
is  often  difficult  for  him  to  distinguish  between  the  visions  of  the 
night  and  the  scenes  that  have  been  enacted  before  his  eyes  in  his 
waking  moments,  and  reasoning,  except  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere 
remembrance  of  consequences,  takes  the  form  of  analogy.  If  such 
a  being  is  neglected,  his  mental  life  is  apt  to  be  a  perpetual  dream, 
often  inducing  oblivion  of  external  circumstances.  The  silence 
in  which  he  passes  his  existence,  is  like  the  bosom  of  a  placid 
lake,  unruffled  by  breeze  and  unchanged  by  perceptible  current,  and 
he  will  make  but  little  mental  effort  beyond  that  induced  by  abso- 
lute necessity.  But  if  surrounded  by  sympathizing  friends  and 
especially,  if  brought  in  contact  with  others  afflicted  like  himself,  he 
will  endeavor  to  express  his  ideas  by  the  only  method  available  to 
him,  viz.,  by  making  pictures  in  the  air  with  his  arms  and  hands. 
"With  unconscious  art  he  follows  the  steps  by  which  the  painting  is 
made  to  appear  upon  the  canvas  until  he  has  reproduced  the  series 
of  images  existing  in  his  mind.  Hence  gradually  comes  into  exis- 
tence a  language  of  gestures  pictorial  in  its  character  and  in  its 
order  of  presenting  ideas. 

On  being  admitted  into  this  institution  where  others  like  himself 
have  been  assembled,  he  finds  this  language  systematized,  pruned  of 
its  superfluities,  expanded  in  its  capabilities,  but  still  preserving  its 
essential  characteristics.  He  at  once  recognizes  it  as  something 
adapted  to  his  needs,  and,  practicing  upon  it,  soon  becomes  an 
adept  in  its  use.  A  new  world  is  now  opened  to  his  view.  Facts, 
relations,  principles,  to  which  he  has  heretofore  been  a  stranger,  for 
the  first  time  become  to  him  realities.  The  daily  routine,  outside 
of  the  class-room  proper,  is  to  him  an  unfolding  process.  In  the 
assemblages  of  the  pupils  —  even  at  meals  and  at  play  — he  is  daily 
gaining  something  new.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  chapel, 
where,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  the  great  truths  of  reve- 
lation are  gradually  made  known  to  him,  not  in  the  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical dogmas,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  a  firm  faith  in  the 
Redeemer  of  men  and  to  inculcate  the  principles  which  lead  to  a 
practical  christian  life,  a  faith  and  practice  upon  which  the  pastor 
of  whatever  creed  may  build  an  enduring  superstructure. 

In  the  literary  association  formed  by  his  companions,  he  sees  dis- 
cussed, questions  of  right  and  of  policy,  is  presented  with  a  frequent 
resume  of  current  events,  is  introduced,  through  sign  interpre- 
tations, to  the  stores  of  literature,  and  by  the  occasional  formation 
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of  a  mock  court,  is  made  familiar  with  the  forms  of  legale  procedure. 
Commemorations  of  events  in  the  history  of  the  institution  and  of 
the  country  have  for  him  a  peculiar  interest.  On  two  successive 
recurrences  of  the  19th  of  November,  the  birthday  of  the  late  Dr. 
H.  P.  Peet,  so  long  identified  with  the  growth  and  success  of  the 
institution,  the  events  of  his  life  and  the  contemporary  history  of 
the  institution  have  been  detailed,  and  the  22d  of  February  is  ever 
made  an  occasion  for  portraying  the  character  and  enforcing  the 
precepts  of  the  great  and  good  Washington. 

Thanksgiving  day,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  each  have  their 
appropriate  recognition  in  the  assemblies  of  the  pupils,  and  there  is 
no  class  of  children'  and  youth  who  enjoy  more  fully  the  lessons  and 
the  festivities  of  these  occasions. 

Services  are  held  from  time  to  time  in  commemoration  of 
departed  friends  of  the  institution,  and  have  awakened  deep  inte- 
rest. The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Stoner,  who  retired  from  the 
office  of  matron  in  1865,  after  a  continued  service  of  thirty -one 
years,  and  who  died  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  on  the  12th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1873,  was  held  at  the  institution  on  the  15th,  in  presence  of 
the  pupils  and  of  many  adult  deaf-mutes,  who  remembered  her  esti- 
mable character  and  her  unceasing  and  intelligent  devotion  to  their 
welfare  when  they  were  at  school,  and  her  remains  were,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  touching  request  made  in  her  will,  laid  in  the  burial 
lot  in  Trinity  cemetery,  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  uses  of  the 
institution,  by  the  side  of  some  of  those  in  whose  behalf  she  had 
spent  so  great  a  portion  of  her  useful  life. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1874,  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  com- 
memoration of  the  recent  death  of  Oliver  S.  Strong,  Esq.,  who  for 
many  years  in  his  double  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  and  member  of  the  committee  of  instruction,  had  exer- 
cised a  potent  influence  upon  the  management  of  the  institution. 
A  remembrance  of  the  deep  interest  he  had  manifested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  in  his  frequent  visits,  and  a  recognition  of  his 
benevolent  services,  made  the  occasion  one  to  awaken  profound 
emotion. 

A  few  touching  occasions  have  als6  occurred  during  the  year,  in 
which  the  pupils  have  been  called  to  mourn  departed  schoolmates. 
To  them  and  to  the  sorrowing  relatives,  it  was  a  consolation,  that  the 
residence  of  the  deceased  in  the  institution  had  not  been  fruitless  of 
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good,  but  that  the  vail  which  had  shut  out  from  their  minds 
all  knowledge  of  the  hereafter,  had  been  lifted,  and  had  let  in  the 
light  of  hope  in  the  prospect  of  a  happy  immortality. 

From  what  has  been  said,  two  deductions  are  to  be  made.  The 
first  is  that  the  language  of  gestures  is  the  natural  method  of  reach- 
ing the  mind  and  heart  of  the  congenitally  deaf.  This  was  recog- 
nized by  De  L'Epee,  the  founder  of  our  system.  It  was  disputed  by 
Heinicke,  the  founder  of  the  German  system,  who  conceived  that 
speech  was  essential  to  thought,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  necessary 
to  cultivate  in  his  pupils  an  artificial  vocalization,  forgetting  that 
the  unheard  motions  of  the  lips  are  nothing  but  signs  to  the  deaf, 
and  signs  so  subtle  that  they  can  be  grasped  only  after  a  most 
laborious  and  painful  process  of  instruction,  which,  alas,  fails  too 
often  in  accomplishing  its  purpose,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  gen- 
eral system  of  education. 

The  second  is,  that  were  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  educate 
the  mind  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  through  signs,  leaving  out  the  ques- 
tion of  written  or  spoken  language  altogether,  there  would  still  be 
ample  justification  for  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  their 
benefit,  in  their  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  development,  in  the 
increase  of  their  happiness,  and  in  the  formation  of  a  character 
which  would  enable  them  to  live  without  detriment  to  themselves 
or  to  society. 

Fortunately,  however,  very  much  more  than  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  institution  aims 
to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  language  of  his  country,  so  that 
he  may  express  his  own  thoughts  in  writing,  may  intelligently 
receive,  by  the  same  method,  communications  from  others  ;  may 
become  able  to  read  books  with  the  understanding,  and  may  be 
enabled  to  continue  his  own  education,  and  constantly  add  to  his 
store  of  knowledge,  by  study  and  research. 

This  is  a  result  most  difficult  of  accomplishment,  and  requires  not 
only  a  considerable  power  of  analysis,  but  also  unwearied  diligence, 
patience  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  As  it  is  important 
that  the  pupil  should  learn  to  think  directly  in  words,  with  as  little 
process  of  translation  as  possible,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  how 
far  signs  can  be  profitably  used  in  the  class-room.  The  graded 
method,  devised  by  the  principal,  by  which  the  pupil,  during  the  first 
year,  acquires  the  ability  to  attach  words  directly  to  objects  and 
actions,  and  to  write  simple  sentences  with  intelligence  and  correct- 
ness, and  which  has  been  tried  with  success  during  the  last  two 
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years,  is  evidently  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  if,  as  is  hoped, 
it  can  be  continued  through  a  series  of  years,  till  the  pupil  has  over- 
come all  the  difficulties  and  become  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  language  without  the  use  of  signs,  a  problem  will  have  been 
solved  which  will  make  the  thorough  acquisition  of  alphabetic  dis- 
course by  the  congenital  deaf-mute  of  average  capacity  both  certain 
and  easy. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that,  though  this  system  prove 
the  success  which  seems  to  be  foreshadowed,  signs  will  have  no 
place  in  the  class-room.  After  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  the  words  which  he  uses,  there  will  be  no  harm,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  positive  benefit  in  introducing  signs.  The  artist  may 
describe,  in  words  as  deft  and  expressive  as  the  strokes  of  his  pencil^ 
the  thought  which,  by  means  of  the  latter,  he  has  embodied  on  the 
canvas,  and  the  linguist  may  speak  with  ease  and  accuracy  in  a  for- 
eign language  without  forgetting  his  native  tongue,  and  so  may  the 
deaf-mute  continue  perfectly  conversant  with  signs,  and  yet  learn  to 
write  pure,  idiomatic  English.  In  disusing  them  altogether,  he 
would  lose  the  life  and  glow  which  attaches  to  this  method  of 
expression.  He  could  in  no  way  prove  to  his  teacher  so  positively 
that  he  understood  the  meaning  of  a  given  word  or  passage,  and  the 
teacher  would  have  no  instrument  of  equal  value  to  test  the  ability 
of  the  pupil  to  express  a  given  idea  in  appropriate  words.  Much 
valuable  information  can  be  given  in  this  way  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  it  can  be  written  out,  and  this  may  be  made  to  furnish 
topics  for  subsequent  composition  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The 
benefits  of  translating  from  one  language  to  another,  to  which  all 
scholars  attach  such  importance  as  a  means  of  intellectual  discipline, 
are,  moreover,  thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  our  pupils. 

The  results  of  the  year  in  the  acquisition  of  language  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  while,  in  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  other 
branches,  many  of  the  classes  have  shown  gratifying  proficiency. 
Of  the  high  class,  in  which  the  higher  branches  pursued  in  acade- 
mies have  been  taught,  and  in  which  the  pupils  are  expected  to 
show  a  proficiency  in  composition,  closely  approximating,  if  not 
equalling,  that  of  students  of  their  own  age  who  can  hear,  it  is  suf- 
ficient praise  to  say  that  it  has  maintained  the  standard  of  the  several 
past  years. 

As  a  means  of  intercourse  with  the  hearing  and  speaking  com- 
munity, most  gratifying  to  friends  and  always  surprising  to  stran- 
gers, articulation  and  lip-reading  have,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
not  been  neglected.    It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this 
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vocalization  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  special  means  of  intellectual 
development,  but  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  acquisition  valuable 
in  itself,  and  not  to  be  neglected  in  cases  promising  success. 

The  results  of  instruction  in  drawing,  the  importance  of  which 
was  argued  at  some  length  in  the  last  annual  report,  have  more  than 
justified  the  opinions  then  expressed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  so 
far  from  being  neglected  in  the  future,  additional  facilities  for  devel- 
oping talent  in  this  direction  will  eventually  be  furnished. 

Of  the  teachers,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  where  all  have  done  so 
well,  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  special  mention  of  any.  There 
is  one,  however,  who  has  gone  to  reap  the  reward  of  a  long  life 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  name  cannot 
be  passed  by.  John  Robertson  Burnet,  A.  M.,  teacher  of  the  first 
class  below  the  grade  of  the  high  class,  a  semi -mute  gentleman  of 
christian  character,  varied  talents  and  profound  scholarship,  a  writer 
of  repute,  who  had  made  a  specialty  of  awakening  public  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  life-long 
friend  of  this  institution,  died  on  Thursday,  June  18,  at  his  home 
in  Livingston,  N.  J.,  after  having  persisted,  notwithstanding  failing 
health,  in  carrying  his  class  through  their  final  examination.  His 
death  leaves  a  void  in  the  ranks  of  the  philanthropists  interested  in 
our  work,  which  can  hardly  soon  be  filled. 

The  principal  and  teachers  attended  his  funeral  in  a  body,  and 
participated  in  exercises  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  character. 

During  the  vacation  which  followed  the  close  of  the  term  in 
June,  the  principal,  the  matron  and  a  large  number  of  the  teachers 
of  the  institution  attended  a  convention  of  those  directly  engaged 
in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  education  in  the  United  States  and 
British  America.  It  was  held  in  the  middle  of  July,  at  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  Belleville, 
Ontario.  It  was  the  largest  assemblage  of  the  kind  ever  convened, 
and  its  discussions  were  of  a  character  to  exert  a  favorable  effect 
upon  our  work.  The  appointments  of  the  building,  the  beauty  of 
the  location,  and  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighborhood,  made  it  one  of  the  most  delightful,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important,  conventions  of  the  profession. 

On  the  opening  of  the  new  term  on  the  3d  of  September,  1874,  a 
plan  was  inaugurated,  designed  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
institution,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  securing  increased  compen- 
sation to  the  teachers,  diminish  the  heavy  expenditure  made  neces- 
sary by  giving  what  was  considered  an  inadequate  support  to  a 
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large  corps  of  instructors  who  were  constantly  tempted  to  seek  in 
other  fields  the  remuneration  they  would  have  preferred  to  receive 
in  this. 

The  number  of  hours  of  daily  labor  on  the  part  of  these  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  has  been  increased  from  five  to  eight,  and  the  num- 
ber employed  has  been  reduced  from  thirty  to  sixteen,  the  special 
teachers  of  drawing  and  of  articulation  having  been  retained. 
Under  this  arrangement,  each  teacher  instructs  forty  pupils  in  two 
classes,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The 
two  classes  assigned  to  each  teacher  have  been  graded  with  reference 
to  similarity  of  attainment,  so  that  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  make 
changes  from  one  to  the  other  under  the  same  teacher,  as  necessity 
may  require.  This  separates  the  whole  body  of  pupils  into  two  divis- 
ions, one  of  which  is  in  school,  while  those  composing  the  other  are 
learning  mechanical  trades  or  receiving  domestic  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  needle  work.  The  time  spent  in  these. manual  occupations, 
so  necessary  to  enable  our  pupils  to  obtain  an  independent  livelihood 
when  they  leave  us,  is  never  extended  beyond  three  hours,  in  order 
that  each  pupil  may  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  recreation  in 
the  open  air  which  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  equipoise  between  mind 
and  body. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  in  each  division  may  equally  share  in  the 
benefit  of  the  portion  of  the  day  that  may  prove  most  conducive  to 
their  advancement  either  at  school  or  work,  the  session  is  changed 
weekly,  the  morning  division  of  one  week  being  the  afternoon 
division  of  the  next  week. 

The  direct  advantages  anticipated  from  this  arrangement,  aside 
from  the  incidental  ones  already  mentioned,  are : 

1st.  The  diminished  number  of  those  receiving  instruction  in 
manual  art  at  the  same  time,  thereby  giving  them  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  more  individual  attention. 

2d.  The  concentration  of  thought  and  effort  upon  the  work  of 
the  institution  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  the  individual  benefit 
arising  from  greater  acquired  experience  and  facility  in  imparting 
instruction. 

3d.  The  removal  of  the  temptation  from  new  teachers  to  make 
the  institution  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  other  professions,  in  pre- 
paring for  which  they  might  otherwise  employ  their  unutilized 
leisure. 
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4th.  The  smoothness  and  equableness  arising  from  a  reduced 
corps  of  efficient  and  harmonious  workers. 

Thus  far  the  new  arrangement  seems  to  have  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions entertained  with  regard  to  it.  The  teachers  have  not  shown 
evidence  of  undue  weariness,  and  the  pupils  have  appeared  to 
make  progress  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  same  period  in  former 
years. 

The  new  classification  has  in  it  one  feature  which  especially 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment.  The  older  classes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  high  class  and  the  special  classes  in  articulation,  are 
composed  of  pupils  of  the  same  sex,  120  of  the  girls  being  taught 
by  accomplished  lady  teachers,  and  160  boys,  by  teachers  of  their 
own  sex.  In  the  younger  classes,  boys  and  girls  have  been  taught 
together  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  services  of  most  of  the  retiring  teachers,  the  majority  of 
whom,  for  reasons  in  all  cases  most  creditable  to  themselves,  ten- 
dered their  resignations,  have  been  eagerly  sought  by  other  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  thus  justifying  the  confidence  and 
appreciation  bestowed  upon  them  here. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principal. 

October  1st,  1874. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION, 
June  15  to  24,  1874. 


SUBMITTED  BY  REV.  DR.  STEPHEN  H.  TYNG,  JR. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen. —  In  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  by  you  to 
conduct  the  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution, 
under  your  charge,  in  the  month  of  June,  1874, 1  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  for  your  consideration  the  following  report. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  for  my  associates,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Chapin,  principal  of  the  Collegiate  school  in  New  York  city ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  N.  Baird,  of  Rye,  Westchester ;  Prof.  John  Mac 
Mullen,  distinguished  for  the  success  of  the  select  school  he  has 
conducted  for  so  many  years  in  this  city  ;  Hon.  George  F.  Betts, 
and  Miss  M.  M.  Landon,  principal  of  the  girls'  department  of  the 
Washington  Heights  Public  School.  * 

In  laying  out  the  work  to  be  performed,  Dr.  Chapin  kindly  con- 
sented to  conduct  the  examination  of  the  High  Class  and  I  append 
his  very  able  report  thereof,  which  was  read  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises  on  the  24th  of  June. 

The  following  schedule  was  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  committee 
by  the  principal,  and  shows,  in  brief,  the  number,  disposition  and 
standing  of  the  respective  classes  and  the  name  of  the  teacher  in 
charge. 
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Schedule  of  Classes June,  1874. 


TEACHER. 


•Juvenile  Department. 

Albert  P.  Knight  

Luann  C.  Rice  

Primary  Department. 

Kate  BJauvelt  

B.  V.  Fitz  Hugh  

Mary  Howell  , 

Henry  Winter  Syle  

Charles  W.  Van  Tassel  

E.  H.  Currier  

Charles  S.  Newell,  Jr  

G.  C.  W.  Gam  age  

Thomas  H.  Jewell  

Intermediate  Department. 

Fort  Lewis  Seliney    

Annie  Wager  

Henry  D.  Reaves  

Pender  W.  Downing  

Edward  B  Nelson   

Rowland  B.  Lloyd  

Z.  F.  Westervelt  

J.  W.  Conklin    

Senior  Department. 

John  R.  Burnet  

J.  H.  Pettingell  

Josephine  L.  Ensign  

Alphonso  Johnson  

Department  of  Articulation. 

Jane  T.  Meiers  .'.  

Hattie  E.  Hamilton  

Special. 

Weston  Jenkins  

Collegiate  Department. 
O.  D.  Cook,  Ida  Montgomery  .. 
Drawing. 

C.  V.  Hagadorn  


Standing. 


One  year... 
Two  years . 

Three  years 
Three  years 
Three  years 
Two  years  . 
Two  years  . 
One  year ... 
One  year ... 
One  year ... 
Various  .... 


Five  years  

Five  years   

Four  years  

Four  years  

Four  years  ...  . 

Four  years  

Four  years  

Three  years  

Eight  years   

Seven  years  

Seven  years  

Six  years   


One  to  seven  years 
One  to  seven  years 


One  year  

Nine  to  eleven  yr's. 
One  and  two  years 


Number. 


10 


21 


16 


15 


Resume, 

Total  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  institution,  males   302 

Total  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  institution,  females   227 

Total   529 

Absent  from  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  examination. . .  44 


Present  at  the  time  of  the  examination   485 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  529  pupils  of  the  institution 
were  grouped  in  six  departments,  ranking,  generally,  according  to  the 
number  of  years  they  had  been  under  instruction,  but  particularly, 
by  the  attainments  of  each  individual ;  thus,  in  a  class,  the  stand- 
ing of  which  was  given  as  four  years,  we  found  that,  although  a 
majority  of  the  pupils  had  been  in  the  institution  that  length  of 
time,  there  were  members  who  had  been  present  for  longer  and 
shorter  periods.  In  this  way  the  institution  is  made  a  very  finely 
graded  school. 

The  examination  commenced  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  the  22d,  there  being  six  school  days  in  the  interval. 

On  the  15th,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principal,  I  personally 
examined  class  I,  .of  the  senior  department,  commencing  with  this, 
because  the  failing  health  of  the  instructor,  Prof.  John  R.  Burnet, 
since  deceased,  made  it  imperative  that  he  should  be  released,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  from  the  labors  of  the  school-room.  This 
class  I  found  composed  of  20  pupils,  of  whom  18  were  present,  8 
males  and  10  females,  most  of  whom  had  been  under  instruction 
eight  years,  and  were  consequently  just  completing  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  institution.  The  programme  furnished  by  the  teacher 
showed  that  the  studies  of  the  class  had  been  admirably  planned 
with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  the  pupils  for  the  active  duties  of 
life,  embracing,  as  they  did,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  history  and 
geography.  The  lessons  in  the  two  latter  branches  were  mostly 
abridgments  in  manuscript,  prepared  by  the  teacher ;  and  he  had 
also  given  them,  in  the  same  way,  much  useful  information  respect- 
ing legal  proceedings,  laws  of  highways,  estrays,  etc.  The  pupils 
generally  showed  a  very  gratifying  familiarity  with,  and  comprehen- 
sion of,  all  the  branches  taught,  tand  also  ability  to  write  correctly, 
though  the  peculiar  expressions  made  use  of,  by  a  few,  when  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  by  unexpected  questions,  impressed  me  as 
showing  the  great  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition 
of  English  by  deaf-mutes. 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th,  and  Wednesday,  the  17th,  Miss  Landon 
was  the  only  member  of  the  committee  in  attendance  at  the  institu- 
tion. With  the  assistance  of  the  principal  as  interpreter,  classes 
I,  II,  III,  V,  VIII  and  IX,  of  the  primary  department,  under 
Misses  Blauvelt,  Fitz  Hugh  and  Howell,  and  Messrs.  Van  Tassel, 
Gamage  and  Jewell ;  classes  II  and  YI,  of  the  intermediate,  under 
Miss  Wager  and  Mr.  Lloyd  respectively,  and  class  III,  under  Miss 
Ensign,  of  the  senior  department,  were  examined. 
[Assem.  Doc.  No.  25.]  8 
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Thursday,  the  18th,  the  high  class  was  examined  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Chapin.  Hon.  G.  F.  Betts  and  Miss  Landon  were  also  present  and 
examined  class  YI,  of  the  primary  department,  under  Mr.  Currier, 
and  classes  I,  IY,  Y,  of  the  intermediate,  under  Messrs.  Seliney, 
Downing  and  JSTelson. 

Friday,  the  19th,  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  examined  class  IY,  of  the  pri- 
mary department,  under  Mr.  Syle,  classes  III  and  YII,  of  the  interme- 
diate, under  Mr.  Reaves  and  Mr.  Westervelt,  and  II  and  IY,  of  the 
senior,  under  Mr.  Pettingell  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

On  Monday,  the  22d,  I  was  able  to  be  present,  and,  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Baird  and  Prof.  John  MacMullen,  examined  the  two  classes  of  little 
boys  constituting  the  juvenile  department,  and  taught  by  Miss 
Rice  and  Mr.  Knight ;  class  YII,  under  Mr.  Newell,  of  the  primary  ; 
class  YI1I,  of  the  intermediate,  under  Mr.  Conklin  ;  the  classes  under 
Misses  Meigs  and  Hamilton,  of  the  department  of  articulation,  and 
the  special  classes  in  articulation  and  drawing,  under  Prof.  Jenkins 
and  Miss  Hagadorn,  thus  completing  the  round  of  the  classes. 

I  have  thus  hastily  reviewed  the  work  of  each  day,  premising 
that  you  will  appreciate  the  impossibility,  within  the  limits  of  this 
report,  of  giving  a  separate  account  of  each  of  the  28  classes,  or 
even  of  particularizing  the  various  methods ;  adopted  by  their  re- 
spective teachers,  each  one  having  apparently  brought  to  his  aid 
all  the  ingenuity  and  culture  which  entire  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  pupils  could  give.  All,  however,  were  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  and  daily  oversight  of  the  principal,  and  thus  able  to 
draw  from  the  rich  stores  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  and  life- 
long familiarity  with  every  phase  of  character,  as  developed  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  respect  to  planning  the  studies  and  maintaining 
the  discipline  of  the  class-room.  The  studies  of  all  the'classes  com- 
prising a  department  were  nominally  the  same,  but  modified  so  as 
to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  each  class,  the  grand  object 
of  principal  and  teachers  being  to  give  the  pupils  a  command  of 
written  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instill  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  might  be  of  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education. 

In  the  juvenile  and  primary  departments,  a  course  of  language 
lessons,  devised  by  the  principal  with  special  regard  for  the  needs  of 
very  young  children,  was  in  use,  and  the  results  attained  were  very 
gratifying.  Of  this  system  of  instruction  I  can  not  speak  too  highly, 
for  it  is  all  and  more,  to  the  deaf  child,  that  the  Kindergarten  is  to  the 
little  one  blessed  with  all  his  senses,  It  may  be  true  that  "  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning  "  but  this  smooth  pathway  for  childish 
feet  through  pleasure-grounds  is  certainly  an  approximation  to  that 
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desideratum,  and  no  child  ever  manifested  more  delight  in  playing 
a  merry  game  than  did  these  little  ones,  some  of  them  only  live  and 
six  years  old,  in  the  exercises  of  the  school-room. 

In  the  more  advanced  classes  of  the  primary  department,  these 
language  lessons,  which  were  in  manuscript,  were  supplemented  by 
a  printed  elementary  book,  for  evening,  and  by  Scripture  lessons 
for  Sabbath  study. 

The  studies  in  the  intermediate  department  were  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic,  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III,  and 
Peet's  Scripture  lessons. 

The  curriculum  of  the  senior  department  embraced  the  same 
branches  as  that  of  the  intermediate,  or  rather  it  was  a  continuation 
of  the  studies  commenced  there,  with  the  addition  of  bookkeeping 
in  one,  and  anatomy  in  another  of  the  classes,  and  the  substitution 
of  selected  portions  of  the  Bible  for  the  Scripture  lessons.  In  this 
as  in  all  the  other  departments,  special  attention  had  been  given  to 
the  penmanship  of  the  pupils,  and  the  legible  and,  in  some  instances, 
remarkably  even  and  beautiful  chirography  displayed  upon  the 
slates  throughout  the  examination,  bore  witness  to  the  good  results 
of  the  training. 

The  two  classes  under  Misses  Meigs  and  Hamilton  were  made  up 
entirely  of  semi-mutes ;  that  is  of  children  who  became  deaf  after 
having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  spoken  language  through  the 
ear,  together  with  some  ability  to  articulate.  In  several  cases  this 
ability  was  limited  to  a  few  words  or  phrases,  but  formed,  never  the* 
less,  a  fulcrum  for  the  operations  of  the  teachers  whose  efforts  were 
primarily  directed  toward  the  cultivation  and  expansion  of  such 
powers  of  speech  as  the  child  had  retained  and  increasing  its  facili- 
ties for  intercourse  with  hearing  persons  by  constant  exercise  in  lip 
reading.  In  connection  with  this,  a  course  of  study  was  prescribed, 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  each  pupil. 

Though  to  the  semi-mute,  holding,  as  he  does,  the  key  to  all 
knowledge,  language,  in  his  hand,  an  institution  for  special  instruc 
tion  is  not  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  it  is  to  the  absolute 
deaf-mute,  it  is  nevertheless  an  incalculable  blessing.  The  extent 
to  which  the  almost  unintelligible  utterances  of  a  deaf  child  may  be 
improved  by  a  few  years  of  careful  training,  as  exemplified  in  some 
of  these  children,  I  could  hardly  have  credited  except  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  ears,  and  still  more  unexpected  was  the  facility 
with  which  they  took  words  literally  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker  — 
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their  ready  comprehension  seeming  to  come  from  some  extra-sensual 
power  which  made  words  to  them,  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  poet : 

"  Like  the  march  of  soundless  music, 
Through  the  vision  of  the  seer. 
More  of  feeling  than  of  hearing 
Of  the  heart  than  of  the  ear." 

The  seven  classes  under  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  professor  of  articulation, 
49  pupils  in  all,  consisted  principally  of  deaf-mutes  who  showed 
more  than  ordinary  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  spoken  language. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  semi-mutes.  These  pupils  were  all 
members  of  the  ordinary  classes  from  which  they  were  summoned 
at  stated  intervals  to  be  exercised  in  vocalization  and  lip  reading, 
spending  in  this  way  an  average  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
daily.  The  drawing  classes  were  organized  on  a  similar  plan,  com- 
prising, however,  a  greater  number  of  pupils,  228  all  told,  wTith  a  select 
class  in  the  afternoon.  With  regard  to  these  classes  I  will  insert  a 
letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  who  conducted  their  examination,  which 
will  set  forth  much  better  than  I  can  do  the  degree  of  success 
attained : 

"  Rye,  K  Y.,  June  23,  1874. 

u  As  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  exercises  to  morrow,  and  may 
not  have  it  in  my  power  to  meet  the  other  members  of  the  examin- 
ing committee,  will  you  allow  me  to  state  in  writing  my  impressions 
relative  to  the  classes  examined  yesterday?  I  mean  the  classes  in 
articulation  and  drawing  and  those  of  the  juvenile  departments. 

"  I  listened  with  no  little  interest  to  the  performances  of  the  classes 
under  Professor  Jenkins'  care,  and  was  most  favorably  impressed 
by  the  evidences  of  his  rare  skill  and  patience,  and  of  the  good 
degree  of  success  attending  his  labors.  The  difficulties  of  this 
method  are  obviously  very  great,  and,  with  less  of  enthusiasm  and 
ingenuity  than  were  displayed  in  the  instruction,  would  appear 
insuperable.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  a  department  of  study 
requiring  such  special  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  drop  at  an  early  stage  those  who  seem  less  quick  to 
observe  and  less  capable  of  imitation,  and  carry  forward  only  the 
more  promising  scholars. 

"  I  examined  with  pleasure  and  with  surprise  the  work  of  the 
classes  in  drawing.  I  was  highly  gratified  to  find  in  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  so  many  indications  of  capacity  and  fondness 
for  an  art,  the  acquirement  of  which  seems  most  desirable  for  the 
deaf-mute.    Miss  Hagadorn  is  evidently  an  accomplished  and  judi- 
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cious  teacher,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  how  thoroughly  her 
pupils  had  caught  the  spirit  of  their  instructor.  May  I  be  allowed 
to  say  that  I  think  this  branch  of  study  might  well  be  made  more 
prominent  and  receive  a  larger  share  of  time  and  attention  ? 

"  You  reserved  for  the  last  moments  of  my  visit  a  department  of 
the  institution  in  which  I  would  gladly  have  spent  hours.  The 
bright  little  boys  at  the  mansion  are  evidently  under  the  most  faith- 
ful and  loving  care,  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  method  of  teach- 
ing, with  the  manner  of  pursuing  it,  and  with  the  readiness  and 
intelligence  of  the  children.  The  blackboard  exercises  tested  very 
fairly  their  proficiency  in  writing,  spelling,  calculating  and  memoriz- 
ing, while  they  especially  showed  how  skillfully  the  little  fellows 
are  introduced  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  that  art  from  which  the 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  their  heavenly  father  has  been  pleased  to  shut 
them  out,  partly  perhaps  in  order  that  a  Christ-like  benevolence 
might  find  its  blessed  work  in  the  endeavor  to  open  to  them  other 
doors  to  the  light  of  intelligence  and  saving  knowledge. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  CHARLES  N.BAIRD." 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  following  letter  from  Prof. 
MacMullen,  addressed  to  the  principal,  and  by  him  handed  to  me : 

"  Dear  Sir. —  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  stating  to  you  how 
interested  I  was  generally  during  your  last  examination  in  observ- 
ing your  mode  of  instruction  and  its  results,  and  more  especially  in 
seeing  how  completely  you  had  succeeded  in  4  making  the  deaf  to 
hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak.' 

"  The  only  fault  I  saw  in  your  teachers  was  an  over  anxiety  to 
have  their  pnpils  appear  well,  which  in  fact  rather  prevented  them 
from  doing  their  best. 

"Your  whole  institution  appeared  to  me  very  well  managed,  and 
everybody  connected  with  it  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  to  the 
utmost. 

"  Yery  truly  yours, 

"JOHN  MacMULLEN." 

Miss  Landon  thus  expresses  the  feelings  inspired  by  her  expe- 
riences in  the  class  rooms : 

"  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  several 
classes  of  various  degrees  of  advancement  in .  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  during  the  present  month.    As  I  have  observed  the 
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unusual  difficulties  which  attend  the  training  of  this  unfortunate 
class,  I  have  been  filled  with  wonder  at  the  proficiency  attained. 
No  speaking  and  hearing  person,  who  has  not  attempted  to  convey 
ideas  to  one  bereft  of  these  aids  to  the  understanding,  can  realize 
what  patience  and  earnest  endeavor  are  required  both  for  teacher 
and  pupil  in  the  giving  and  receiving  information  concerning  the 
most  common  things.  It  was  not  till  I  saw  the  teacher's  efforts  to 
make  a  class  of  deaf-mutes  comprehend  the  meaning  of  under  in  a 
different  relation  from  that  they  had  been  taught,  that  1  realized 
the  Herculean  task  this  class  of  words  alone  imposes  on  the  instructors 
of  these  children. 

"  Let  one  but  observe  the  various  impressions  a  question,  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  simple,  will  make  when  first  presented  to  a  class 
here,  and  if  he  does  not  see,  what  feeble  exponents  of  our  thought 
words  are,  it  will  be  because,  with  all  his  senses,  he  is  duller  than 
those  he  is  examining.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  examples 
of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  paths  of  those  who  undertake  to 
guide  these  children  out  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance  into  the 
marvelous  light  of  understanding.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture  which  it  would  be  pleasanter  and  perhaps  quite  as  profitable 
to  contemplate.  I  will  mention  one  advantage  that  it  seems  to  me 
a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  has  over  a  teacher  of  speaking  pupils.  Chil- 
dren are  not  ordinarily  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  the  bee  and 
ant  which  prompt  them  to  labor  so  industriously  for  future  wants. 
For  childish  needs  and  amusements  the  five  senses  furnish  ample 
capital,  but  even  to  play  intelligently  those  who  cannot  speak  and 
hear  must  be  trained  and  so  their  great  need  becomes  an  important 
aid  in  gaining  their  attention,  without  which,  no  matter  what  the 
ability  of  the  pupil  or  teacher,  nothing  can  be  accomplished. 

"  In  every  department  of  the  school  I  have  been  deeply  interested, 
but  in  watching  the  first  awakening  of  the  intellect  in  the  introduc- 
tory classes,  all  feeling  of  criticism  has  given  place  to  thankfulness 
that  He  who  knows  and  supplies  all  our  needs  has. raised  up  those 
who  count  it  a  joy  to  use  their  best  talents  in  teaching  the  dumb  to 
speak  and  the  deaf  to  hear. 

"  For  myself  I  will  only  add  that  I  was  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  this  great  Christian  work,  and  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  both  principal  and  teachers  had  dis- 
charged their  duties  toward  the  children  under  their  care.', 
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Closing  Exercises. 

At  half-past  two. of  Wednesday  the  24th,  the  customary  public 
exercises  which  mark  the  termination  of  the  academic  year  were 
opened  by  the  principal  before  a  large  and  highly  appreciative  audi- 
ence, gathered  together  by  a  community  of  interest,  not  only  from 
the  city  and  its  environs,  but  from  distant  towns  and  foreign  lands. 
On  account  of  the  number  of  visitors  present,  only  the  older  pupils 
were  admitted  to  the  chapel,  the  remainder  celebrating  the  occasion 
in  the  open  air  and  enjoying,  at  the  same  time,  the  sweetness  of  a 
"  perfect  day  in  June ; "  and  I  may  say  that  not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  incidents  of  the  day  were*the  mute  farewells  to  the  departing 
guests  from  the  waving  hands  of  long  lines  of  smiling  little  ones 
drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the  carriage-way. 

The  principal,  after  a  brief  review  of  the  labors  of  the  year  and 
an  equally  condensed  exposition  of  his  methods  of  instruction,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  processes  of 
deaf-mute  education,  called  six  members  of  the  high  class  to  take 
their  places  on  the  platform.  Having  been  directed  to  express  their 
feelings  6n  the  occasion,  they  turned  to  the  large  slates  ranged  behind 
them,  which  they  soon  filled  with  appropriate  extempore  addresses. 

While  they  were  writing,  a  young  man  — a  pupil  of  the  articula- 
tion department  —  was  brought  forward  and  recited  orally  Tenny- 
son's "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  which,  by  request  of  Hon.  J. 
Hilton  Scribner,  ex-Secretary  of  State,  was  repeated  with  admirable 
effect  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Reaves,  one  of  the  deaf-mute  teachers,  in  his 
own  vivid  and  graphic  language  of  signs.  After  the  addresses  had 
been  read,  the  audience  were  requested  to  ask  questions  on  any  sub- 
ject that  occurred  to  them  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  both 
in  command  of  language  and  general  information.  Among  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  this  invitation  was  Kervasji  Mervanji 
Schroff,  a  Parsee  and  a  graduate  in  law  of  the  University  of  Bombay, 
India,  who  is  visiting  this  country,  and  was  brought  to  the  institu- 
tion by  Frederic  De  Peyster,  Esq.  His  question,  "  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  greatness  of  this  country  ?  "  attracted  considerable,  atten- 
tion and  was  well  answered.  During  the  intervals,  while  the  pupils 
were  writing,  the  audience  were  .entertained  by  one  of  the  little  boys 
with  some  very  amusing  illustrations  of  the  sign  language. 

The  exercises  at  the  slates,  though  very  interesting,  were  neces- 
sarily limited  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
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time,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress and  results  of  the  examination,  concluding  with  the  reading 
of  the  following  resolutions  of  the  board  of  directors  : 

Whereas,  An  examination  of  state  pupils  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  have 
completed  the  term  for  which  they  were  respectively  selected  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  held  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  the 
same  having  been  satisfactory  in  their  attainments  and  general  good 
conduct ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  viz. : 


Margaret  Quinn, 

^  laa  w .  JDurrell, 

George  Grubear, 

Eugene  Vroman, 

iotepnen  _r .  oioau, 

w  liiiam  Hiltncn, 

o  onn  v  an  in  ore, 

jjavia  Jc  ox, 

JJavid.  ivl.  Uney, 

Mary  Dugan, 

Mary  Ann  Harrigan, 

William  Storms, 

James  V  JNeil, 

.Louisa  bouine, 

James  Carruthers, 

Alexander  Dezendorf, 

Jilizabeth  Herbst, 

Morris  Hanneman,  * 

v  aientme  nei  osi, 

J ohn  A.  Lounsbury, 

Washington  A.  Gordon, 

jxace  \j.  onute, 

Hannah  M.  Connor, 

John  F.  Donnelly, 

Letitia  Kennedy, 

Alfred  Emmons, 

John  Kennedy, 

Pichard  Drennan, 

Ann  Kennedy, 

Amanda  L.  Sayles, 

Ann  Eliza  Lewis, 

Menzo  Schell, 

Sarah  J.  Edmonston, 

Mary  Jane  Graves, 

Margaret  Good, 

Abram  Van  Wyck, 

John  Lesch, 

Cynthia  Stephens^ 

Thomas  M.  Heydon, 

Ann  Winant, 

Henry  Smith, 

Elizabeth  Ann  Hodder, 

Thomas  Bauer, 

Thomas  Goodison, 

Henry  M.  Clackett, 

Sarah  Foster  Emanuel, 

Annette  Seaver, 

Charles  Sumner  Doane, 

George  Kriebal, 

Wm.  K.  Benson, 

Patrick  Smith, 

who  have  completed  the  term  of  five  years  for  which  they  were 
originally  selected  as  state  pupils  by  the  department,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  be  continued  under  instruction  three  years  from  and  after 
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the  1st  day  of  September  next,  agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions 
of  law. 

Resolved,  That  Frances  Ann  Farrell,  John  C.  Cottman,  Elizabeth 
A.  Barry  and  David  Willetts,  the  term  of  whose  respective  appoint- 
ments as  state  pupils  has  expired,  be  recommended  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  be  continued  under  instruction  for 
an  additional  period  sufficient  to  make  up  to  them  time  lost  by 
reason  of  absence,  from  sickness  and  other  causes,  viz. :  Frances 
Ann  Farrell,  for  three  years  ;  John  C.  Cottman,  for  one  year ; 
Elizabeth  A.  Barry,  for  one  year,  and  David  Willets,  for  one  year, 
the  same  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  September  next. 

Resolved,  That  Julia  A.  Whalen,  James  B.  Doane,  Elbert  C. 
Ketcham  and  John  Mages,  who  have  completed  the  full  term  author- 
ized by  law  as  state  pupils,  and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, be,  and  they  are  hereby,  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  be  selected  for  admission  into  the  high  class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  furnished 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  action  in  the 
premises. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  institution,  certificates  of  good  character  and  scholarship  be 
given  to  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  course  of  five  years  instruction,  viz.: 

Michael  Shenney,  Sarah  Foster  Emanuel, 

Thomas  Gallagher,  Charles  Sumner  Doane, 

•  Margaret  Quinn,  William  K.  Benson, 

George  Grubear,  Henry  M.  Clackett, 

Stephen  F.  Sloat,  Annette  Seaver, 

John  Yan  Nort,  George  Kriebal, 

David  M.  Oney,  Patrick  Smith,  / 

Mary  Ann  Harrigan,  Ida  W.  Burrall, 

James  O'Neil,  Eugene  Yroman, 

James  Carruthers,  William  Eltrich, 

Elizabeth  Herbst,  Margaret  Good, 

Valentine  Herbst,  John  Lesch, 

Washington  A.  Gordon,  Thomas  M.  Heydon, 

Hannah  M.  Connor,  Henry  Smith, 

Letitia  Kennedy,  Thomas  Bauer, 

John  Kennedy,  Amanda  L.  Sayles, 

Ann  Kennedy,  Morris  Hanneman, 

Ann  Eliza  Lewis,  John  A.  Lounsbury, 

Sarah  J.  Edmonston,  Kate  C.  Shute, 

[Asem.  Doc.  Xo.  25.]  9 
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Sarah  Finn,  David  Fox, 

William  A.  Emmons,  Mary  Dugan, 

Menzo  Schell,  William  Storms, 

Mary  Jane  Graves,  Louisa  Souine, 

A  brain  Van  Wyck,  Alexander  Dezendorf, 

Cynthia  Stephens,  John  F.  Donelly, 

Ann  Winant,  Alfred  Emmons, 

Elizabeth  Ann  Hodder,  Richard  Drennan. 

Thomas  Goodison, 
Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed 

an  eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and 

that  the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz.: 

Mary  D.  Feabody,  John  F.  Matteson, 

Elizabeth  J.  Hull,  James  B.  Doane, 

Hanatha  Henry,  Henry  H.  Heller, 

Elbert  C.  Ketcham,  Cornelia  A.  Reid, 

Ellen  Brown,  Elizabeth  D along, 

Emma  Terry,  Albert  J.  Andrews, 

William  Henry  Willetts,  Caroline  Gunning, 

Julia  Smith,  John  Mages,  Jr., 

Charles  Burns,  Julia  A.  Whalen. 

Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the 

following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three 

years'  study  in  the  high  class,  viz.: 

Charles  Malkmus,  Margaret  Thorn  Bennett, 

James  Simpson.  Mary  E.  Hagadorn, 

Eugene  Elile, 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  prize  for  superior  excellence  in  draw- 
ing be  awarded  to  Julia  A.  Whalen,  and  that  the  names  of  Mar- 
garet Thorn  Bennett,  Mary  E.  Hagadorn,  Ella  Dillingham  and 
Albert  J.  Andrews  be  recorded  as  worthy  of  special  mention  in 
this  connection. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Albert  J. 
Andrews. 

Resolved,  That  the  gold  medal  indicating  superior  excellence  in 
all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  high  class  be  awarded  to  Margaret 
Thorn  Bennett. 

The  report  of  the  examination  of  the  high  class  was  then  read 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  and  translated  by  the  principal  and  elicited 
many  expressions  of  interest. 

The  distribution  of  the  certificates,  diplomas  and  prizes  awarded 
to  the  pupils  by  the  board  was  next  made  by  the  principal,  who 
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called  them  forward  in  the  order  of  their  names  and  bestowed  upon 
•each  his  due  with  a  few  silent,  but  judging  from  the  effects,  elo- 
quent expressions  of  commendation  and  advice.  When  the  recip- 
ient of  the  "  Cary  Testimonial  "  came  in  turn,  he  remarked  that  in 
this  instance  it  was  a  peculiarly  well-deserved  honor,  and  that, 
though  the  boy  was  fully  qualified  for  admission  to  the  high  class, 
his  widowed  mother  could  no  longer  sustain  him  at  school  and  there 
was  no  foundation  on  which  as  living  in  another  state,  he  could 
be  supported  at  the  institution,  whereupon  George  A.  Bobbins 
Esq.,  p  omptly  offered  through  Eev.  Dr.  Adams,  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  continuance  as  a  pupil.  This  generous  act  was 
received  with  expressions  of  hearty  sympathy  and  gratification  by 
the  audience  and  it  spoke  well  for  the  merit  of  the  lad  that  all  con- 
nected with  the  institution  rejoiced  with  him,  as  in  apiece  of  personal 
good  fortune. 

James  Simpson,  the  valedictorian  of  the  year  was  now  introduced 
and  delivered  the  following  address  in  signs,  the  principal  accompa- 
nying him  with  his  voice  for  the  benefit  of  the  hearing  portion  of  the 
assembly. 

Valedictory. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — Since  the  close  of  our  last  academic 
year  there  have,  indeed,  been  some  changes.  Glancing  over  the 
past  we  find  several  nations  of  continental  Europe  involved  in  war 
—  that  terrible  cause  of  destruction,  desolation  and  dark  shadows 
upon  many  a  family  hearthstone.  Spain,  that  ever- quarrel  some  and 
fighting  nation,  has  begun  a  civil  war  and  carries  it  on  to  this  day. 

England,  our  mother  country,  rich  in  money,  literature  and 
science,  and  one  of  the  most  civilized  nations  on  the  whole  globe, 
has  indulged  itself  in  this  awful  sacrifice  of  human  life.  But, 
happily,  the  struggle  was  not  long  and  now  she  enjoys  peace. 

Coming  to  our  own  beloved  country,  we  find  that  it,  too,  might 
have  been  visited  by  this  "  Scourge  of  the  human  race."  Thanks 
to  Heaven  it  was  only  a  threatening  cloud.  Nor  is  this  all.  Only 
a  month  ago  the  telegraphic  wires  carried  all  over  the  land  the 
dreadful  news  of  an  apalling  disaster  in  one  of  our  sister  states. 
It  came  with  tumultuous  fury,  uncontrollable  and  without  warning, 
carrying  in  its  mad  whirl,  mills,  houses,  bridges,  men,  women  and 
children,  and  doing  terrible  work  of  destruction  and  death. 

Our  nation's  dead!  How  sad  sound  these  words.  We  have  lost 
men  whom  we  loved  and  honored  and  whose  names  are  known  and 
honored  all   the  world  over.    Agassiz  and    Sumner ;  both  are 
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gone  !  Each  followed  through  life  different  paths,  yet  each  rendered 
valuable  aid  to  the  country,  societ}7  and  all.  Both  have  passed 
,  away  to  return  no  more,  but  they  still  live  with  us,  in  their  works, 
and  we  know  them  better  now  than  we  did  before. 

Agassiz  —  The  talented  of  every  country  mourn  his  loss.  He 
gave  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  science  and  to  the  search  for  truth. 
His  labor  immortalized  his  name.  How  truly  does  his  friend,  the 
poet  Lowell,  sing  of  him. 

"  We  have  not  lost  him  all  ;  he  is  not  gone 

To  the  dumb  herd  of  them  that  wholly  die  ; 
The  beauty  of  his  better  self  lives  on 

In  minds  he  touched  with  fire,  in  many  an  eye 
He  trained  to  Truth's  exact  severity ; 

He  was  a  teacher;  why  be  grieved  for  him 
Whose  living  word  still  stimulates  the  air? 

In  endless  file  shall  loving  scholars  come 
The  glow  of  his  transmitted  touch  to  share, 

And  trace  his  features  with  an  eye  less  dim 
Than  ours  wjiose  sense  familiar  wont  makes  numb." 

Sumner  —  Our  statesman,  our  friend,  nay,  mt>re,  the  defender  of 
humanity,  no  longer  sits  in  the  national  council  where  he  labored  for 
many  years ;  nor  will  his  voice  again  be  heard  in  our  senatorial  halls. 
He  has  passed  away  ;  our  nation  mourns  its  dead,  and  thenceforth 
only  in  his  deeds  are  we  to  know  the  man,  who  combined  in  his 
noble  nature,  many  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  He  has 
left  us  an  example  which  we  may  emulate  ;  but  the  great  integrity 
and  force  of  character  that  were  his,  we  can  never  hope  to  excel. 
He  was  a  great  thinker  and  a  constant  and  zealous  worker.  How 
beautifully  and  truly  the  poet  Whittier  sings  : 

u  But  still  his  tired  eyes  rarely  learned 
The  glad  relief  by  nature  brought. 
Her  mountain  ranges  never  turned 
His  current  of  persistent  thought. 


"  The  sea  rolled  chorus  to  his  speech, 

The  pine  grove  whispered  of  his  theme; 
Where'er  he  wandered  rock  and  beach 
Were  Forum  and  the  Academe. 


"  The  sensuous  joy  from  all  things  fair 
His  strenuous  bent  of  soul  repressed, 
And  left  from  youth  to  silvered  hair 
Few  hours  for  pleasure,  none  for  rest." 

Massachusetts  has  been  rich  in  men  of  greatness  and  worth.  She 
has  given  to  the  country  those  who  have  been  the  very  leaders  in 
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the  nation,  and  now  that  her  last  and  loved  has  gone,  we  can  but 
prophecy  with  Whittier 

"  The  marble  image  of  her  son 

Her  loving  hands  shall  yearly  crown; 
And  from  her  pictured  Pantheon 
His  grand,  majestic  face  look  down. 

"  0,  state  so  passing  rich  before, 

Who  now  shall  doubt  thy  highest  claim  ? 
The  world  that  counts  thy  jewels  o'er 
Shall  longest  pause  at  Sumner's  name." 

The  great  lesson  of  the  lives  of  these  two  honored  dead  is  that 
true  greatness  exists  in  real  and  honest  work. 

To-day  we  come  to  the  termination  of  another  academic  year. 
Alas,  a  final  one  to  us  graduates  !  In  a  few  hours  we  shall  go  from 
our  Alma  Mater  to  begin  the  battle  of  life.  Wherever  we  go  may 
we  ever  bear  in  mind  this  great  lesson. 

,  Gentlemen  of  the  board  of  directors.  There  is  no  institution  more 
liberal  in  plan  and  more  far-reaching  in  care  and  influence  than 
this.  "We  most  deeply  appreciate  the  valuable  work  you  are  doing 
in  conducting  such  a  school,  and  how  much  we,  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  our  brethren  of  the  past,  have  been  benefited.  How  can  we 
express  to  you  our  profound  gratitude  %    Words  are  inadequate. 

We  possess  no  word-wealth  by  which  we  can  repay  you ;  but  we 
will  always  pray  that  you  may  continue  in  the  good  work,  and 
when  your  time  comes  great  may  be  your  reward.  Farewell. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers.  Must  we  part  from  you,  you 
who  have  through  trying  hours  never  faltered  from  the  work  of 
training  us  in  the  ways  of  usefulness  and  in  the  way  of  attaining 
the  higher  blessedness  ?  It  seems  like  the  rending  of  the  heart- 
strings ;  but  as  we  have  arrived  at  the  terminus  of  our  allotted  time, 
we  must  part  in  body,  but  never  in  memory.  In  after  life  we  shall 
often  recall  the  hours  spent  in.  the  school-room,  where  you  showed 
us  the  marvels  that  surrounded  us  on  every  side. 

One  of  your  brethren  has  passed  away.  He  had  just  retired  from  this 
field  of  labor,  his  class  had  been  a  day  previously  examined,  and  he 
had  finished  his  work,  and  was  looking  forward  to  spending  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  the  retirement  of  the  country,  when  God  sud- 
denly called  him.  No  more  shall  we  behold  his  aged  form  and  sil- 
very head.  He  labored  in  our  cause  with  unabating  zeal  to  the 
last,  and  has  gone  to  receive  his  great  reward.  Before  we  sever  our 
connection  with  you,  we  would  say  it  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  you 
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may  continue  to  employ  your  abilities  in  instructing  the  deaf,  and 
that  your  reward  may  be  an  exceedingly  great  one.  Farewell. 

Superintendent  and  matron.  To  you,  our  superintendent,  we 
owe  much  for  your  constant  readiness  and  kindness  in  administering 
to  our  physical  wants.  We  leave  you  with  many  pleasant  remem- 
brances of  favors  shown  us.  We  part  with  earnest  hope  that  your 
good  work  will  continue. 

Our  dear  matron,  we  part  from  you  as  sons  and  daughters.  Our 
hearts  beat  with  emotions  too  strong  for  words  of  mine  to  express 
at  the  idea  that  we  must  part  from  one  so  good,  so  kind,  and  so 
motherly.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  part,  but  not  so  much  after  all  when 
we  carry  with  us  such  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  you  and  your  good 
work.  Praying  that  the  grace  of  God  may  smile  upon  you  and  your 
efforts  for  years  to  come,  we  all  bid  you  a  sad  and  affectionate 
farewell. 

D'ear  classmates,  are  we  to  part,  too?  Oh,  how  can  we  sever  the 
ties  that  bind  us  together?  We  have  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour 
in  search  of  knowledge,  and  while  gaining  knowledge  we  have  also 
become  intimately  familiar  with  each  other;  and  now  that  the  time 
comes  to  part,  it  is  with  feelings  of  deep  emotion  that  we  take  each 
other  by  the  hand  and  say  good  bye.  In  after  years,  we  shall  look 
back  to  the  many  pleasant  da}rs  we  passed  together,  when  we  were 
under  the  kind  care  and  instruction  of  those  of  whom  we  have  just 
taken  leave.  Let  it  be  our  prayer  that  we  shall  all  live  so  that 
when  summoned  we  shall  be  ready  to  exchange  the  trials  of  this 
world  for  the  blessings  of  that  to  come.    Farewell,  farewell." 

The  valedictorian  having  retired,  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  rose  and 
offered  a  prayer,  which  was  translated  into  signs  by  the  principal, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  hearing  might  be  raised 
simultaneously  to  Him  by  whom  all  languages  are  understood,  and 
then  with  a  benediction  the  mingled  assembly  was  dismissed  and 
the  work  of  the  academical  year  brought  to  a  fitting  close. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

STEPHEN  H.  TYJSTO,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  Examination. 
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BEPOBT    ON    THE   EXAMINATION   OF    THE  HIGH 

CLASS. 

Submitted  by  Bev.  Henry  B.  Chapin,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  The 
Collegiate  School,  New  York. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Thursday,  the  18th  of  June,  1874,  was  a  bright,  beautiful,  bracing 
day,  admirably  suited  to  nerve  and  inspirit  any  who  might  be  called 
upon  to  test  their  powers,  whether  of  body  or  of  mind.  On  this 
day  the  examination  of  the  "High  Class"  took  place,  and  the 
undersigned,  who  had  been  honored  with  the  invitation  to  act  as 
examiner  of  the  class,  discharged  the  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  written  report,  adequately  to  represent  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  mind  by  these  interesting  exercises; 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  the  following  report  is 
respectfully  submitted  : 

On  reaching  the  Institution,  I  was  conducted  to  the  chapel,  where 
all  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  were  assembled.  At  the  request  of 
Dr.  Peet,  I  made  a  few  remarks  which  were  interpreted  to  the 
pupils  in  sign-language  by  Dr.  Peet ;  and  the  bright  look  of  intel- 
ligence that  beamed  from  the  faces  of  my  auditors  (or  rather  spec- 
tators), and  the  respectful  attention  paid  by  them,  showed  plainly 
that,  though  some  of  their  bodily  functions  were  impaired  or 
destroyed,  they  were  not  wanting  in  mental  activity  and  vigor. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  examination  of  the  High  Class  was  commenced, 
and  continued,  with  the  usual  recess  for  dinner,  until  nearly  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  During  a  portion  of  this  time  Hon. 
George  E.  Betts,  of  this  city,  shared  with  me  the  responsibility  of 
examiner. 

The  class,  which  has  been  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Oliver 
D.  Cooke,  M.  A.,  assisted  by  Miss  Ida  Montgomery,  during  the 
past  year,  consisted  of  twenty-three  members,  five  of  them  being 
candidates  for  graduation. 
Their  names  are  as  follows  : 

Alice  Dickinson,  Washington  Gordon, 

Florence  H.  Jones,  Bichard  Gelder,  , 

Margaret  McKeough,  Adolphus  Hankinson, 

Martha  Maxwell,  John  Hogan, 

Elizabeth  Murphy,  William  A.  Jackson, 
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Julia  Whalen,  Alfred  Kearney, 

James  B.  Doane,  Frederick  H.  King, 

James  E.  Doran,  Samuel  Koffman, 

Jonathan  H.  Eddy,  Stephen  Sinclair. 

To  graduate  this  year : 

Margaret  T.  Bennet,  Eugene  W.  Ehle, 

Mary  Hagadorn.  Charles  Malkmus, 

James  Simpson. 

The  following  studies  have  been  pursued  by  the  class  during  the 
year  just  closed  : 

1.  Logic;  Text-Book,  " Hedge's  Logic." 

The  whole  of  Fart  L,  being  the  Description  of  the  leading  Affec- 
tions and  Operations  of  the  Mind.  Part  II,  Chapter  I,  Logical 
Distinction  of  Terms ;  Chapter  III,  Propositions.  Part  III, 
Judgment,  Intuitive  Evidence,  Consciousness,  Reasoning,  Induc- 
tion, Testimony,  Syllogism. 

2.  Chemistry;  Text-Book,  "  Peet's  Manual,"  with  weekly  Illus- 
trative Lectures  by  Prof.  Hyatt. 

The  Elements,  Binary  Compounds,  Ternary  Compounds,  Electro- 
Magnetism. 

3.  Moral  Science ;  Text-Book,  "  Wayland's  Elements." 
Chapters  on  Veracity,  Promises  and  Contracts,  Duties  and  Bights 

of  Parents,  Duties  of  Children,  Duties  of  Citizens,  Forms  of  Gov- 
ernment, Benevolence,  Duties  to  Brutes. 

4.  Mathematics ;  Text-Book  in  Arithmetic,  "  Greenleaf 's 
National." 

Proportion,  Interest,  Partial  Payments.  Text-Book  in  Algebra, 
"Davies'  Elementary,"- to  Quadratic  Equations. 

5.  Latin  ;  Text-Book,  "  Anthon's  Latin  Lessons,"  to  Irregular 
Verbs. 

6.  Bible.  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  Chapters  VI  to  IX, 
inclusive. 

Persuaded,  as  I  am,  from  long  experience  as  an  instructor,  that 
a  stranger  cannot  draw  out  the  real  attainments  of  a  class  so  well  as 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  their  habits  of  thought  and  acquainted 
with  their  daily  routine  of  study,  I  requested  Prof.  Cooke,  their 
teacher,  to  take  the  general  conduct  of  the  examination,  reserving 
to  myself  the  privilege  of  asking  occasional  questions. 
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Before  commencing  the  proper  work  of  the  day  addresses  of  wel- 
come to  the  visiting  examiner  were  written  by  the  members  of  the 
class.  Some  of  these  have  been  handed  to  me  and  I  incorporate 
them  in  this  report  as  specimens  of  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  in 
original  English  composition. 

The  following  address  was  written  by  a  young  man  about  to 
graduate,  who  has  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth : 

"  As  we  take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  the  natural  objects  around 
us,  we  also  take  great  pleasure  in  extending  a  very  cordial  welcome 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  the  principal  of  a  celebrated  school  in  this 
city.  He  has  come  in  here,  not  for  pleasure,  bat  to  examine  us  and 
to  see  the  results  of  this  year's  work.  So  we  hope  that  we  will 
succeed  in  answering  all  the  questions  he  gives  us," 

"  When  I  came  in  here  this  morning  I  was  much  surprised  to  see 
the  heads  of  the  girls  covered  with  laurels.  They  look  as  if  they 
had  been  dancing  around  the  pole  of  May. 

"  In  ancient  times  there  were  many  deaf-mutes  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  But  there  was  probably  no  man  who  made  a  method  of 
teaching  a  deaf-mute.  They  were  treated  no  better  than  beasts. 
That  is  very  strange,  for  the  people  ought  to  have  known  the 
difference  between  deaf-mutes  and  beasts.  However,  it  was  done 
so,  until  the  17th  century.  Since  that  time  many  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  have  been  built.  Almost  all  of  those  who  have 
worked  hard,  to  promote  the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  education  now 
sleep  in  their  graves,  but  their  names  and  virtues  are  kept  in  the 
minds  of  deaf-mutes. 

"  Before  we  came  here  we  ate,  we  drank,  we  saw  the  objects 
around  us,  but  we  did  not  know  God  or  his  law.  Now  we  are  by 
far  different  from  what  we  were.  So  we  can  hardly  tell  how  many 
times  we  thank  God  for  his  kindness  to  have  saved  us  from  being 
ignorant. 

"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  made  a  short  but  beautiful  speech  in  the 
chapel  this  morning.  We  listened  to  him  with  unusual  interest, 
not  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  but  through  the  sense  of  sight ; 
and  when  we  go  without  the  walls  of  this  institution,  we  shall 
remember  what  he  said." 

The  following  is  the  production  of  another  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating class,  a  young  lady  : 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  pen  a  few  words  of  welcome  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  who  has  come  here  to  examine  us  and  call  forth 
from  the  storehouse  of  our  minds  the  riches  of  knowledge  with 
which  we  have  stored  them  during  the  past  year. 
[Assem.  Doc.  No.  25.]  10 
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"  Our  studies  this  year  are  most  useful  ones.  We  have  learned 
logic,  which  teaches  us  how  to  reason  correctly,  and  also  to  detect 
the  errors  of  others ;  chemistry,  which  enables  us  to  separate  bodies 
into  their  several  simples,  and  thereby  get  a  knowledge  of  their 
properties.  From  moral  science  we  have  learned  how  to  regulate 
our  daily  life  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God.  These  things 
and  many  others  have  been  taught  us  by  onr  faithful  teacher,  who 
has  labored  unceasingly.  Should  we  fail,  give  us  the  blame,  for  it 
rests  with  us,  not  with  him.  Full  of  expectation  we  stand,  hoping 
that  your  verdict  will  be  favorable,  and  that  our  teacher  may  reap 
his  deserved  reward." 

The  following  was  written  by  a  .young  man,  who  has  been  one 
year  in  the  high  class : 

"  So  examination  day,  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  anxiously 
waiting  and  preparing,  has  come  at  last.  Its  dawning  was  not  with 
the  storm-clouds  chasing  each  other  over  the  sky,  or  with  the  face 
of  old  Probabilities  covered  with  frowns.  No,  indeed.  The  sky- 
was  clear  and  almost  cloudless,  with  only  here  and  there  a  light 
fleecy  cloud,  and  the  cool  breeze  from  the  noble  Hudson  which  rolls 
by  so  near  made  the  temperature  just  what  you  would  like  it  to  be 
in  the  summer  time.  The  sun  rose  grandly  from  behind  the  West- 
chester hills  and  covered  the  whole  landscape  with  its  glory.  If 
our  examination  could  be  one  tithe  as  splendid,  I  am  sure  that  we 
should  be  very  well,  satisfied.  In  short,  all  nature  seems  to  -be 
rejoicing  in  her  beautiful  new  robes  of  dark  green,  and  it  seems  to 
soothe  our  fears  of  not  passing  the  examination  well. 

"  An  examiner  was  never  more  welcome  to  the  class  he  is  to 
examine  than  is  the  "Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  to  us  to-day,  and  we  feel  very 
much  flattered  at  having  the  honor  of  being  examined  by  him,  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it  in  examining  us,  and 
that  when  he  returns  to  his  school  in  the  city  he  will  carry  away 
with  him  a  good  opinion  of  our  class. 

"Our  studies  for  the  past  year  have  been  chemistry,  logic  and 
mathematics,  and  we  hope  to  show  that  we  understand  clearly  what 
we  have  studied." 

After  a  few  words  of  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  cordial  welcome 
extended  to  me,  the  formal  exercises  of  the  day  were  begun.  Lead- 
ing and  exhaustive  questions  on  the  various  studies  were  written  on 
cards,  and  handed  to  the  pupils  with  the  blank  side  of  the  card  up, 
so  that  even  their  instructor  did  not  know  what  question  was  given 
to  each  pupil. 
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A  few  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  that  were  asked  are  here- 
with appended,  as  average  specimens  of  the  answers  given  by  the 
class. 

In  Logic. 

1 .  What  is  logic  ? 

Answer. —  Logic  is  that  branch  of  science  which  teaches  us  what 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are,  and  it  also  teaches  us  how  to  use 
them.  The  place  where  we  learn  how  to  use  our  limbs  and  muscles 
is  called  a  gymnasium.  So  this  school-room  may  be  called  a  men- 
tal gymnasium,  and  logic  may  be  called  the  science  of  mental 
gymnastics. 

2.  What  is  the  mind  ? 

Answer. —  I  don't  know  what  the  mind  is,  but  that  part  of  us 
which  thinks  and  reasons,  and  compares  and  imagines,  and  judges, 
we  call  the  mind. 

3.  What  is  reasoning? 

Answer. —  Reasoning  is  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  infer 
unknown  truths  from  those  that  are  known.  When  I  see  two  per- 
sons talking  to  each  other  by  means  of  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet, 
and  I  shout  to  them  and  they  pay  no  attention  to  me,  I  conclude 
that  they  are  both  deaf  and  dumb.  The  known  truths  are  that 
they  talk  by  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet  and  don't  hear  my  call, 
from  which  I  infer  that  they  are  deaf  and  dumb.  This  is  an 
instance  of  reasoning. 

4.  What  is  an  idea  ? 

Answer. —  An  idea  or  notion  is  that  knowledge  of  any  object 
which  the  mind  retains  after  the  object  is  removed.  Thus  I  may 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  my  old  teacher's  face  and  form,  though  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  many  months.  All  our  ideas  of  the  material 
wor-ld  are  obtained  through  our  senses.  For  that  reason  the  blind 
can  have  no  idea  of  color,  for  the  mind  cannot  perceive  color  except 
through  the  sense  of  sight. 

5.  What  is  attention  ? 

Answer. —  Attention  is  that  faculty  by  which  we  turn  the  mind 
to  any  subject,  just  as  we  turn  our  eyes  to  any  object.  This  is  a 
very  important  faculty,  and  we  should  be  very  careful  to  cultivate 
it,  for  the  distinctness  of  our  ideas  depends  more  upon  attention 
than  any  other  faculty,  just  as  the  distinctness  of  a  photograph 
depends  upon  the  steadiness  with  which  the  plate  is  held  while  the 
picture  is  being  taken. 

6.  What  is  the  subject,  what  the  predicate,  and  what  the  copula, 
of  a  proposition  ? 
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Answer. —  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  about  which  some- 
thing is  either  asserted,  denied,  commanded,  or  inquired. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  asserted,  denied,  commanded,  or 
inquired  about  the  subject. 

The  copula  is  that  by  which  the  subject  and  predicate  are  con- 
nected. 

For  example,  "  Time  is  precious." 

Something  is  asserted  about  time  ;  so  time  is  the  subject. 
Precious  is  that  which  is  asserted  ;  then  precious  is  the  predicate. 
Is  connects  the  two  and  is  the  copula. 

7.  How  do  you  form  a  regular  syllogism  ? 

Answer  —  The  regular  syllogism  consists  of  three  propositions. 
The  first  is  the  major  premise,  which  consists  of  the  middle  and 
major  terras.  The  second  is  the  minor  premise,  which  consists  of 
the  minor  and  middle  terms.  The  third  is  the  conclusion,  which 
consists  of  the  minor  and  major  terms.  Thus  each  of  the  terms  is 
used  twice. 

For  example :  Man  is  not  perfect ;  Moses  was  a  man  ;  therefore 
Moses  was  not  perfect. 

In  the  above  syllogism  mem  is  the  middle  term,  and  not  perfect 
is  the  major  term  and  they  make  the  major  premise,  Moses  is  the 
minor  term  and  with  man,  the  middle  term,  makes  the  minor  pre- 
mise. Moses,  the  minor  term,  with  not  perfeGt->  tne  major  term, 
makes  the  conclusion. 

8.  What  is  an  enthymeme  \ 

Answer  —  An  enthymeme  is  a  syllogism  with  one  of  its  premises 
•omitted,  as  follows : 

Logic  teaches  us  how  to  reason  correctly  ;  therefore,  logic  should 
be  diligently  studied. 

If  the  syllogism  were  complete  it  would  read  as  follows : 

Whatever  teaches  us  how  to  reason  correctly  should  be  diligently 
•studied. 

Logic  teaches  us  how  to  reason  correctly  ;  therefore,  logic  should 
be  diligently  studied. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  betsveen  induction  and  syllogism? 
Answer  —  In  induction  we  reason  from  particular  facts  up  to 

general  truths ;  in  syllogism  we  reason  from  general  truths  down 
to  particular  facts.  By  induction  we  discover  truth,  by  syllogism 
we  prove  it.  Thus,  we  notice  that  persons  of  our  acquaintance 
are  constantly  dying  and  that  not  one  of  our  acquaintances  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  that  not  a  man  is  living 
who  was  alive  when  Columbus  discovered  America ;  from  these 
facts  we  discover  the  truth  that  men  must  die.    Eeasoning  in  the 
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same  way  we  infer  that  all  beasts,  birds  and  fishes  must  die.  At 
last  we  come  to  the  general  truth  that  all  animals  are  mortal. 

In  syllogism  this  process  is  inverted.  For  example :  All 
animals  are  mortal ;  all  men  are  animals;  therefore,  all  men  are 
mortal.  • 

In  Chemistry. 

1 .  What  is  chemistry  ? 

Answer — Chemistry  is  that  branch  of  science  which  treats  oi 
those  properties  of  matter  which  bodies  cannot  show  without 
changing  their  nature. 

Practical  chemistry  is  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  separating 
and  combining  the  elements,  and  of  the  methods  of  finding  out 
what  substances  are  by  their  chemical  properties. 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  chemical  combination  ? 
Answer  —  There  are  four  characteristics  of  chemical  combination  : 
1st.  It  occurs  between  unlike  substances  as  oxygen  and  iron. 
2nd.  It  produces  a  new  substance  different  from  either,  as  oxy- 
gen and  iron  combining  produce  oxyd  of  iron. 

3d.  It  evolves  heat. 

4th.  Elements  combine  in  fixed  proportion  ;  as  thirty  two  parts 
by  weight,  or  four  equivalents,  of  oxygen  combining  with  eighty- 
four  parts  by  weight,  or  three  equivalents,  of  iron  produce  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  parts  by  weight  of  oxyd  of  iron. 

3.  How  can  you  prove  that  chemical  action  produces  heat? 
Answer  —  If  you  wish  to  prove  that  chemical  action  produces 

heat  pour  some  sulphuric  acid  into  a  vessel  containing  water  and  at 
the  same  time  put  into  the  water  and  sulphuric  acid  a  glass  tube 
containing  ether.  The  water  and  the  sulphuric  acid  will  combine 
chemically,  producing  hydrous-sulphuric  acid,  and  while  the 
chemical  action  is  going  on  the  ether  will  begin  to  boil,  showing 
clearly  that  heat  has  been  developed.  If  you  still  doubt  you  can 
put  your  hand  on  the  vessel  and  so  get  the  evidence  of  your  sense 
of  feeling. 

•   4.  How  is  the  oil  of  vitriol  made  ? 

Answer —  It  is  made  by  burning  sulphur  to  produce  sulphurous 
acid  and  passing  this  gas  into  large  chambers  lined  with  lead  where 
it  is  made  to  combine  with  more  oxygen  and  also  with  water  which 
is  forced  into  the  chambers  in  the  shape  of  steam  and  afterward 
condensed.  The  liquid  thus  produced  is  afterward  boiled.  It  is 
then  put  into  carboys  containing  about  150  pounds  and  sold  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

5.  What  is  the  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  ? 
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Answer  —  It  is  a  solution  of  chlorhydrie  acid  gas  in  water.  Pour 
some  sulphuric  acid  in  table-salt,  which  is  chlorid  of  sodium,  and 
two  new  substances  will  be  produced,  called  chlorhydrie  acid  gas 
and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Thus  HOS(Vf-Na  C1=HC1+Na  O  S03. 

Dissolve  the  chlorhydrie  acid  gas  in  water  and  you  have  muriatic 
acid,  which  is  much  used  in  manufacturing  and  somewhat  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery. 

6.  What  are  the  antidotes  to  poisoning  by  lead  and  copper  ? 
Answer — The  antidote  to  poisoning  by  lead  is  either  epsom  salts 

or  glauber  salts  by  which  the  lead  in  the  stomach  is  changed  into 
sulphate  of  lead  which  is  insoluble  and  therefore  comparatively 
harmless.  The  antidote  to  poisoning  by  copper  is  raw  beaten  eggs, 
and  don't  wait  to  beat  them  long. 

7.  What  is  an  electro-magnet  ? 

Answer  —  You  can  make  an  electro-magnet  by  passing  a  current 
of  electricity  around  a  bar  of  soft  iron  by  means  of  wire.  As  long 
as  the  electrical  current  is  complete  the  electro-magnet  will  possess 
all  the  powers  of  a  natural  magnet, 

(1st  polarity  and  2nd  attraction). 

One  of  the  properties  of  this  magnet  is  that  it  "  sets "  into  a 
position  at  right  angles  with  the  electrical  current, 

8.  What  is  a  galvanic  battery  % 

Answer  —  A  galvanic  battery  is  a  contrivance  to  obtain  electricity 
by  means  of  chemical  action.  A  galvanic  battery  consists  of  one  or 
more  sets ;  each  set  consists  of  a  glass  cup  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  in  the  glass  cup  we  place  a  hollow  cylinder  of  zinc,  open  at 
both  sides.  In  the  zinc  cylinder  is  placed  a  porous,  earthen  cup 
filled  with  nitric  acid.  The  sets  are  connected  by  a  strip  of  platinum, 
the  ends  of  which  are  placed  in  the  nitric  acid.  The  two  poles  of 
the  battery  are  connected  by  wires  which  complete  the  circuit. 

This  is  a  description  of  a  Grove's  battery. 

0.  What  are  binary  compounds  ? 

Ansvjer  —  They  are  compounds  consisting  of  two  elements. 
Fluorid  of  silicon  is  a  binary  compound  consisting  of  silicon  and 
fluorine;  so  is  fluorid  of  calcium,  which  consists  of  calcium  and 
fluorine. 

From  fluorid  of  calcium  a  gas  can  be  made  called  fluohydric  acid 
gas  which  is  used  to  etch  upon  glass. 
The  process  is  as  follows  : 

Heat  the  glass  and  rub  some  wax  on  it ;  then  write  on  the  wax 
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the  words,  or  form  the  design  which  you  wish  to  etch  on  the  glass, 
being  careful  to  remove  the  wax  from  the  glass  whenever  you  wish 
the  marks  to  appear  on  it ;  then  take  a  leaden  box  and  put  into  it 
some  fluorid  of  calcium,  pulverized,  and  pour  on  it  common  sulphuric 
acid ;  then  put  the  box  on  a  brick  slightly  warm,  but  not  warm 
enough  to  melt  the  wax ;  then  lay  the  glass  with  the  waxed  side 
down  as  a  cover  on  the  box,  leave  it  for  an  hour  or  two  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  same  writing  or  figure  that  you  made  on  the 
wax  will  be  graven  on  the  glass. 

In  Moral  Science. 

1.  What  is  a  contract  ? 

Answer. —  A  contract  is  a  mutual  promise  made  by  two  or  more 
persons.  Each  one  promises  to  do  something  on  condition  that  the 
other  does  something. 

A  contract  may  be  either  oral  or  written.  When  a  farmer  hires 
a  man  to  work  on  his  farm,  they  make  an  oral  contract  with  each 
other  —  the  farmer  promising  to  pay  the  man  a  certain  sum  of 
money  on  condition  that  the  man  works  for  him,  and  the  man 
promising  to  work  on  condition  that  the  farmer  pays  him.  If 
either  party  breaks  his  promise,  the  other  is  not  bound  to  fulfill  his. 
If  the  man  don't  work,  the  former  is  not  bound  to  pay  him.  If  the 
farmer  don't  pay,  the  man  is  not  bound  to  work. 

A  written  contract  is  just  like  an  oral  contract,  except  that  the 
former  is  written  on  paper  and  signed  by  the  parties  in  the  presence 
of  v/itn esses,  who  also  sign  it.  The  law  requires  all  contracts  about 
real  estate  to  be  written,  or  else  they  can't  be  enforced. 

2.  What  is  veracity  ? 

Ansioer.  — Veracity  consists  in  telling  the  truth  with  the  inten- 
tion to  convey  a  correct  idea  to  the  person  to  whom  we  are  talking. 
One  may  tell  the  exact  truth,  and  yet  convey  a  false  idea ;  and  if 
one  intends  to  convey  the  false  idea,  he  is  a  liar.  This  is  very  often 
done,  but  it  is  no  less  despicable  than  any  other  form  of  lying. 

3.  What  does  the  law  of  veracity  forbid  ? 

Answer. —  It  forbids  the  utterance  as  truth  of  what  we  know  to 
be  false.    This  may  be  called  the  " lie  direct" 

It  also  forbids  the  utterance  as  truth  of  any  thing  that  we  do  not 
know  to  be  true.  If  wo  do  not  know  it,  but  have  only  heard  it,  we 
should  say  so.  If  we  think  it  may  be  so,  we  should  say  that  we 
should  never  state  as  true  any  thing  that  we  do  not  know  to  be  true. 

We  can  express  our  opinions,  but  they  should  be  expressed  as 
opinions  and  not  as  facts. 
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4.  What  is  a  lie  ? 

Answer. —  A  lie  is  intentionally  producing  a. false  impression  on 
the  mind  of  another ;  in  other  words,  it  is  making  another  person 
think  that  to  be  true  which  is  not  true.  This  can  be  done  in  many 
different  ways.  It  can  be  done  by  a  look,  by  a  smile,  by  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  It  can  be  done  by  keeping  silence,  as  well  as  by 
speaking.  It  can  be  done  by  signs  and  by  writing.  Bat  in  what- 
ever way  it  is  done,  it  is  alike  hateful  to  God  and  despised  by  men. 
Lying  is  said  to  be  the  defense  of  the  weak,  the  ignorant  and  the 
cowardly. 

5.  Can  you  give  an  instance  of  a  lie,  that  contained  not  one  false 
statement  ? 

Answer. —  Annanias  and  Sapphira  told  Peter  just  such  a  lie  as 
that,  and  were  instantly  punished  with  death.  They  sold  their 
property  and  gave  a  part  of  it  to  Peter  for  their  fellow  Christians, 
wishing  to  make  Peter  and  them  think  that  was  the  fall  price. 
Annanias  did  not  speak  even  a  word,  but  only  laid  the  money  at 
Peter's  feet,  intending  to  make  him  and  the  rest  think  that  was  the 
whole  price.  Sapphira  lied  in  a  different  way.  Peter  asked  her 
k4Did  ye  sell  the  land  for  so  much  ?"  She  replied,  "  Yea,  for  so 
much."  What  she  said  was  true,  but  it  was  only  a  part  of  the 
truth.    Her  intention  was  to  deceive,  and  so  she  told  him  a  lie. 

G.  What  is  benevolence  ? 

Answer. —  Benevolence  is  doing  good  to  others,  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, clothing  the  naked,  comforting  the  poor  and  those  who  are  sick 
and  in  prison,  and  doing  this  all  from  love  and  not  for  hire.  We 
can  be  benevolent  in  many  ways,  and  without  any  great  sacrifice  to 
ourselves.  We  may  be  poor,  lame  or  most  any  thing  else,  yet  we 
can  do  benevolent  things.  A  poor  man  may  be  benevolent  by 
making  his  mind  work  in  place  of  money.  An  ignorant  man  can 
also  be  benevolent  by  making  money  work  in  place  of  the  mind. 

7.  What  is  our  duty  to  brutes  ? 

Answer. —  When  God  our  great  Creator  created  Adam,  the  first 
man,  he  gave  him  dominion  over  "  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth."  He  may  use  all  creatures  as  he  pleases,  provided,  he 
does  not  treat  them  cruelly.  If  he  needs  them  for  food  lie  may 
kill  them.  If  they  disturb  him  and  he  cannot  get  rid  of  them,  he 
may  kill  them  as  we  do  mosquitoes  and  snakes.  He  may  put  them 
into  the  harness  or  under  the  yoke  and  make  them  work  for  him. 
But  "the  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,"  and  he  who  treats 
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a  dumb  animal  cruelly  deserves  all  the  punishment  Mr.  Bergh  can 
inflict  upon  him. 

8.  What  is  the  form  of  government  in  the  United  States ! 

Answer. —  It  is  a  representative  republican  government,  in  which 
the  rulers  are  elected  by  the  people.  All  male  citizens  of  21 
years  of  age  and  upward  are  entitled  to  vote. 

On  receiving  this  answer  I  underscored  the  word  male,  and  asked 
one  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  graduating  class  whether  this  restric- 
tion ought  to  exist.  Her  answer  was  so  sound  and  sensible  that  I 
think  it  worthy  to  be  introduced  into  this  report.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"  Indeed,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  think  this  restriction,  a  just  one, 
for,  woman's  sphere  is  not  to  shine  in  public,  to  govern  the  affairs 
of  a  nation,  but  rather  to  rule  over  home  and  make  it  what  it 
ought  to  be,  the  most  delightful  spot  on  earth.  And  as  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  one  person  to  do  two  things  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that 
women  should  stay  at  home  and  not  meddle  with  politics." 

In  Mathematics. 

In  arithmetic,  the  class  did  several  examples  in  Proportion  and 
Partial  Payments  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  reproduce  in  this 
report. 

In  Algebra,  some  of  the  questions  and  answers  were  as  follows  : 

1.  What  is  algebra  1 

Answer. —  Algebra  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  in  which  the 
quantities  considered  are  represented  by  letters  and  the  operations  to 
be  performed  upon  them  are  indicated  by  signs. 

2.  What  is  a  coefficient  ? 

Answer. —  A  coefficient  is  a  number  written  before  a  quantity  to 
show  how  many  times  it- is  taken.  Thus,  in  5  a,  5  is  the  coefficient 
and  shows  that  a  is  taken  five  times,  that  is  a  +  a  +  a-\-  a  +  a. 

3.  What  is  an  exponent  % 

Answer. — An  exponent  is  a  number  written  at  the  right  and 
above  a  quantity  to  show  how  many  times  it  is  taken  as  a  factor,  as : 
a  6 ;  6  is  the  exponent  and  shows  that  a  is  taken  six  times  as  a 
factor;  thus:  axaxaxaXaxa. 

4.  What  is  the  rule  about  signs  in  subtraction  ? 

Answer. —  Conceive  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  of  the  subtrahend 
I  ;o  be  changed  from  -t-  to  —  or  from  —  to  +  and  then  proceed  as 
i  n  addition. 

5.  What  is  the  rule  about  signs  in  multiplication  and  division? 
[A?sem.  Doc.  No.  25.]  11 
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Answer  —  Like  signs  produce  plus.  Unlike  signs  produce 
minus. 

6.  What  is  the  square  of  the  sum  of  any  two  quantities  ? 

Answer. —  The  square  of  the  sum  of  any  two  quantities  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  first  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  first  by  the 
second  plus  the  square  of  the  second  (a  +  b)  2=  a?+ 2  ab  +  V. 

The  following  problem  was  propounded  to  one  of  the  young 
men  who  is  about  to  graduate  and  his  solution  is  given  below. 

A  fortress  is  garrisoned  by  2,600  men,  consisting  of  infantry, 
artillery  and  cavalry.  Now,  there  are  nine  times  as  many  infantry, 
and  three  times  as  many  artillery  soldiers  as  there  are  cavalry.  How 
many  are  there  of  each  corps  ? 

Let  x  equal  the  number  of  cavalry,  and  as  there  are  three  times  as 
many  of  artillery  as  there  are  of  cavalry,  then  3  x  =  the  number  of 
artillery,  and  as  there  are  9  times  as  many  infantry  as  there  are  of 
cavalry,  9x  =  the  number  of  infantry,  x-f  3  x  +  9  x  =  2,600* 
Equation  :  13  x  =  2600,  x  — '  2£  x  ^  200  cavalry,  3  x  —  600 
artillery,  9  x  =  1,800  infantry. 

In  Latin. 

Several  nouns  and  adjectives  were  declined  upon  the  blackboard, 
and  several  sentences  in  which  the  etymology  was  incorrect  were 
changed  into  correct  Latin. 

As  the  work  of  the  day  had  now  been  protracted  beyond  the 
usual  time,  it  was  necessar}T  to  omit  the  examination  in  Bible 
lessons,  much  to  the  regret  both  of  the  examiner  and  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close. 

In  conducting  this  examination  several  things  impressed  me  so 
deeply  that  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  them. 

1st.  The  simplicity  and  naivete  of  the  youth  who  composed  the 
class.  Though  they  had  all  passed  the  period  of  childhood  and 
were  in  reality  adults  in  age  and  stature,  and  though  their  minds 
were  by  no  means  undeveloped,  yet,  shut  out  as  they  have  been 
from  the  bustling  world,  and  accustomed  to  peculiar  methods  of 
mental  development,  they  seemed  to  possess  the  freshness  and  sim- 
ple mindedness  of  children  —  characteristics  which  may  guard  them 
against  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  which  must  command 
them  to  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  those  who  believe  the  words 
of  the  Saviour,  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

2d.  The  proficiency  displayed  by  the  members  of  the  class.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  prompt  and  ready  in  their  answers ;  and  the 
specimens  of  their  performances  given  in  this  report,  furnishing,  as 
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they  do,  a  fair  index  of  the  examination  as  a  whole,  show  that  they 
have  been  well  instructed,  and  that  they  have  improved  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  them. 

Of  course  there  were  differences  among  them,  as  there  are  among 
all  classes  of  youth ;  but,  taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances, 
those  of  them  who  appeared  to  the  least  advantage  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  less  studious  or  the  less  talented  in  institutions 
in  which  the  pupils  have  the  full  use  of  all  their  senses. 

3d.  The  wonderful  accuracy  that  the  class  displayed  in  orthogra- 
phy. During  the  course  of  the  examination,  in  which,  of  course, 
every  answer  was  written,  very  few  words  were  misspelt.  And  all 
errors  in  spelling  consisted,  not  in  the  use  of  wrong  letters,  but  in 
the  incorrect  arrangement  of  the  letters  which  actually  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  word.  In  all  my  experience  as  an  instructor  I 
have  never  witnessed  better  average  spelling. 

4th.  The  readiness  with  which  the  members  of  the  class  perceived 
and  corrected  any  mistakes  that  were  pointed  out  to  them.  In  very 
few  instances  was  it  necessary  for  the  examiner  himself  to  make 
needed  corrections ;  the  pupils  were  able  to  make  them  for  them- 
selves when  their  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
needed. 

5th.  The  patience  and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  endured  the 
ordeal  of  a  long  and  wearisome  examination.  Up  to  the  very 
close  their  interest  continued,  with  no  flagging  or  restlessness.  The 
feeling  rather  seemed  to  be  that  the  day,  though  so  near  the  summer 
solstice,  was  too  short  to  accomplish  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 

6th.  The  excellent  moral  and  religious  tone  manifested  by  the 
pupils.  While  sectarianism  is  very  properly  unknown  in  the  insti- 
tution, the  principles  of  morality  and  the  truths  of  religion,  in 
which  all  true  christians  agree,  are  evidently  inculcated ,  and  that 
too  with  an  emphasis  that  makes  its  mark  upon  the  pupils  during 
this  forming  period  of  their  character. 

In  closing  this  imperfect  report,  I  cannot  but  express  my  great 
gratification  at  the  results  of  this  examination,  and  my  strong  con- 
viction that  our  state  is  engaged  in  no  nobler  or  more  worthy  act  of 
beneficence  than  this  one  of  caring  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
trianing  of  those  whom  God,  in  his  mysterious  providence,  has  seen 
fit  to  deprive  of  those  senses  which  we,  who  possess  them,  deem  so 
necessary  tu  our  progress  in  knowledge  and  our  enjoyment  of 
social,  civil  and  religious  blessings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN. 
79  West  52d  Street,  June  20,  1874. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects, 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per 
annum.  Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  institution,  if  desired, 
at  an  additional  charge  of  $50.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually 
in  advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  $100  per 
annum,  including  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi-annually  in 
advance.  The  school  year  for  day  pupils  shall  be  considered  to 
commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  ot  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IY.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case 
of  pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be 
required,  the  form  of  which  is  annexed  -to  this  report. 

V.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils, 
and  correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all 
matters,  other  than  those  connected  with  education  must  be 
addressed  to  the  superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  principal. 

The  post  office  address  of  the  institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed.     Children  of  indigent  parents,  undei 
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twelve  years  and  over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  by 
certificate  of  any  overseer  ot  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

VII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary 
power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowl- 
edge in  any  degree  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advance- 
ment. To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters 
with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference 
to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute 
writing  lessons,  or  copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such 
as  have  been  previously  made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  full. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county.  State. 

3.  When  was  he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

5.  Was  he  born  deaf? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did  he  become  deaf? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if 
so,  by  whom  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips  ? 

13.  Is  he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  habits  ? 

14.  Has  he  had  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury  ? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epi- 
lepsy, chorea  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy  or 
insanity  ? 
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17.  Has  he  ever  used  ardent  spirits,  opium  or  tobacco? 

18.  Has  he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small-pox  ? 

19.  Has  he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has  he  had  the  measles  ? 

21.  Has  he  had  the  mumps  ? 

22.  Has  he  had  the  whooping  cough  ? 

23.  Has  he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment? 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among 
relatives  or  ancestors  ? 

25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

26.  Where  was  he  born  % 

27.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  \ 

28.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  % 

31.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage  —  e.  g.,  cousins. 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  ? 

35.  What  has  been  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  parents  ? 
Indigent  %    Easy  circumstances  ?    Affluent  ? 

36.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  % . 

37.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President. 


THATCHER  M  ADAMS, 

Secretary. 
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LAWS  AND  BLANK  FORMS 

RELATING  TO  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 


CHAPTER  325,  LAWS  OF  1863. 

As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled,  "  An  Act  relative  to  the  care 
and  education  of  deaf-mutes." 

Passed  April  29, 1875. 

TJie  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf-mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  state,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St. 
Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central.  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  institution  of  the  state  for  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute  child,  within 
this  state,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
town,  or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be, 
showing,  by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health, 
morals  or  comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly 
cared  for,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or 
supervisor  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf-mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
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Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  in  the  City  of  Home, 
or  in  any  institution  in  the  state  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes. 

§  3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institutions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  sections,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall 
not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  each,  per  year,  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  the  institution  to 
which  a  child  has  been  sent,  shall  find  that  such  child  is  not  a  proper 
subject  to  remain  in  said  institution. 

§  4.  The  expenses  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  for  such  deaf- 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institutions,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed,  shall  be 
raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  ot  the  county  from  which 
such  children  shall  be  received ;  and  the  bills  therefor  properly 
authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by  the  said  county  ;  and  its 
county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation,  so  that  the  amount  thereof 
may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Extract  from  Chapter  555,  Laws  of  1864,  Title  1,  Sections  9 
and  10  (As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf-mutes.") 

Passed  April  29, 1875. 

§  5.  Every  person  resident  in  this  state,  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orphan, 
whose  nearest  friend  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  state  for  the 
three  years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  one  of  the  following- 
named  institutions,  viz.  :  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  ;  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf-mutes  ;  the  Le  Couteux  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
or  in  any  institution  in  this  state  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes, 
provided  his  or  her  application  he  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  pupils  so  sent  to  either  of  the  institu- 
tions aforesaid,  shall  be  provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition, 
and  the  directors  of  said  institution  shall  receive  for  each  pupil  so 
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provided  for,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  quar- 
terly payments,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his 
presenting  a  bill  showing  the  actual  time  and  number  of  such  pupils 
attending  the  institution,  and  which  bill  shall  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  institution,  and  be  verified  by  their 
oaths. 

The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  shall  be  five  years ; 
but  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion, 
extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 
The  pupils  provided  for  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  of  this 
title,  shall  be  designated  state  pupils,  and  all  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  state  pupils  now  in  said  institutions  shall  apply 
to  pupils  herein  provided  for. 


APPLICATION 

FOE.  THE  ADMISSION  OF  COUNTY  PUPILS. 

To  be  made  to  and  retained  by  the  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 
State  of  New  York,  j_ 
Coun  ty  of  ) 

 of  the  town  ot   .in  said  county, 

hereby  certifies  that  he  is  the  of  ,  a  deaf- 
mute  child,  residing  in  said  town,  and  who  was  born  on  the.  . .  .day 

of  ,18     ,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 

education,  the  health,  morals  and  comfort  of  said  child  may  be 
endangered  or  not  properly  cared  for  1  and  the  undersigned  hereby 
makes  application  for  the  said  child  to  be  placed  in  the  New  ^fork 
Institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb,  for  support  and 
education,  pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863,  as  amended 
by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1^75. 

Dated  ,18  . 


CEETIF1CATE. 

To  be  granted  by  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  and  sent  to 

the  Institution. 

State  of  New  York,  [ 

County  of  j  ss' ' 

I  have  this  day  selected  of  the  town  of  

county  of  ,  son  [or  daughter]  of  ,  who  was 

born  on  the  day  of  18    ,  as  a  county  pupil 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  25.]  12 
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in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  for  the  term  of  years  from  the  ,  „  .day  of 

 18    ,  to  the  day  of  18  , 

(  he  being  then  12  years  of  age),  to  be  educated  and  supported 
therein,  during  that   period,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  of 

 ,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  325, 

Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 

of  the  town  of 

Dated  ,18  . 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION 

To  he  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  in 
case  of  candidates  for  admission  twelve  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned,  ,  of  the  town  of  ,  in  the  county  of 

 ,  do  hereby  certify  that  of  said  town,  is  deaf  and 

dumb.    The  said  was  years  of  age  on  the  ....  day  of 

 ,  187    ;   is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and 

possesses  intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction. 

The  names  of  the  parents  of  the  said  are  , 

and  the  said  parents  have  resided  in  this  state  for  the  last  three 

years.    They  respectfully  apply  for  the  appointment  of  said  

as  a  state  pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  and  I  would  recommend  the  application  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 
The  parents  are  unable  to  provide  the  said  with  clothing.* 

Dated  ,18  . 


of  the  town  of 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 


*  In  case  the  parents  are  able  to  provide  clothing,  the  above  sentence  should  be  erased. 
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FORM  OF  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  ot 

 in  the  county  of  and  State 

of  ,  and  of  

in  the  county  of   and  state  of  are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto  ,  the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 

his  successors  in  office  in  the  sum  of  . .   dollars,  for 

which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents. 


Sealed  with  our  seals.    Dated  at  this  

day  of  A.  D . . . . 

Whereas  of   in  the  county  of 

of  and  state  of  has 

been  or  is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  institution  aforesaid  ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if 
the  above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said  ,  as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of 

three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  ....  board  and  tuition,  semi- 
annually in  advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing ;  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums 

charged  to  the  account  of  said   for  money  or  necessary 

articles  furnished  to  said  ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest 

on  each  bill,  from  and  after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  ) 
presence  of  i" 

[L.  8.] 
[L.  6.] 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  about  twenty- 
six  acres,  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  at 
Washington  Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds 
is  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
second  street,  about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance  - 
from  the  city  : 

1.  By  the  wTay  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  one  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  a  half  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross 
railroads  and  cabs,  or  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  Avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab  or  stage. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  to  Manhattan ville  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz  :  At  the 
annual  election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
May,  and  at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day of  June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of 
learning.  The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested 
to  attend  on  these  occasions,  notices  of  which  will  be  given  in  the 
newspapers. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of  dollars. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH 
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AND 


DOCUMENTS 


OF  THE 


NEW  YORK 


Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 


TO  THE 


LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 


For  the  Year  1875, 


TRANSMITTED   TO  THE   LEGISLATURE  JANUARY  6,  1876. 


ALBANY: 

WEED,  PARSONS  AND  COMPANY,  PRINTERS. 
1876. 


Principal  Floor. 

SCALE. 

•h%  3  ....  s<?  ...  .  "yft 


GROUND  PLAN. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT, 

REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.D. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 

TREASURER, 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY. 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


First  Class  —  Term  expires  May,  1876. 
Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,      William  Niblo, 
Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,    Benjamin  H.  Field, 
William  Frothingham,  M.  D.,      John  L.  Tonnele, 
Rev.F.  A.P.Barnard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Stephen  H.Tyng,J^  D.D. 

Second  Class —  Term  expires  May,  1877. 
Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  Avery  T.  Brown, 

Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.D.,      Gen.  Henry  E.  Da  vies,  Jr., 
Hon.  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  P.  D., 
Joseph  W.  Patterson,  Everett  Herrick,  M.D. 

Tliird  Class  —  Term  expires  May,  1878. 

Morris  K.  Jesup,  Samuel  Thorne, 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Davies,  Samuel  V.  Hoffman, 

Thatcher  M.  Adams,  George  A.  Robbins, 

George  F.  Betts,  Hon.  John  R.  Brady. 
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Ladies'  Committee. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Field   Chairman. 

Mrs.  Helena  T.  Brown  ,   Secretary. 

Mrs.  Frederick  G-.  Swan   Treasurer. 

Miss  Julia  Cooper,  Mrs.  Ellen  Walter, 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Patterson,  Miss  Mary  A.  Hadden, 

Mrs.  Frances  Colden,  Miss  Ann  Maury, 

Miss  Mary  S.  Jones,  Mrs.  Edward  Oothout, 

Miss  Julia  Khinelander,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Barnard, 

Miss  Harriet  Taber,  Mrs.  Eugene  Schiefpelin. 

Executive  Committee. 
Eev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.  D.,  Chairman. 
William  Frothingham,  M.  D. 
George  A.  Eobbins. 
Avery  T.  Brown. 
John  L.  Tonnele. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Principal, 
ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  LL.  D. 

Professors  and  Teachers. 
JOHN  H.  PETTINGELL,  M.  A.,* 
WESTON  JENKINS,  M.  A.,f 
E.  H.  CURRIER, 

EDW.  BEVERLY  NELSON,  B.  A., 
Z.  F.  WESTERVELT, 
JEREMIAH  W.  CONKLIN, 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES, 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD, 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL, 
JANE  T.  MEIGS, 
IDA  MONTGOMERY, 
JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN, 
HATTIE  E.  HAMILTON,! 
LUANN  C.  RICE, 
CHAS.  W.  VAN  TASSELL. 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 
CAROLINE  V.  HAGADORN. 

Supervisors. 
GILBERT  C.  W.  GAMAGE, 
CATHARINE  BLAUVELT. 


*  Instructor  of  the  High  Class. 

+  In  charge  of  the  Department  of  Articulation. 

X  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Articulation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


Superintendent  and  Physician, 
WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.  D. 

Consulting  Physicians. 
WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D.,  EVERETT  HERRICK,  M.  D. 

Steward. 
CHAUNCEY  N.  BRAINERD. 

Assistant  Steward. 
CLARENCE  D.  LITTLE. 

Clerk 

WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK. 

Supervisors. 

RICHARD  E.  BULL,       EDWIN  F.  METTLER. 

Matron. 
MRS.  LOUISA  P.  PEET. 
Assistant  Matrons. 
MISS  PRUDENCE  LEWIS,      MISS  CORDELIA  CHIDSEY, 
MISS  A.  ELIZABETH  RHOADES, 
MRS.  FRANCES  D.  RICE  (Primary  Department). 
Housekeeper. 
MRS.  REBENA  C.  HEIM. 

Assistant  Housekeeper. 
MISS  JANE  D.  LA  VERY. 

Nurse. 

MISS  SARAH  J.  BUTLER. 
Engineers. 

JOHN  G.  STICKNEY,         JOSEPH  BANKS. 

Night  Watch. 

FREDERICK  A.  GERLOFF,      JOSEPH  L.  CLEMENS, 
MISS  ELLEN  S.  PRATT. 
JOHN  H.  CLEARWATER,  Cabinetmaker. 
JOHN  LECHTHALER  . . .  Shoemaker. 

HENRY  ROTH   Tailor. 

JOHN  LUTZ    Gardener. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


IVo.  13. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  6,  1876. 


REPORT 

OF  THE  NEW  YOEK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Superintendent's  Office, 
Albany,  January  4,  1876. 

To  the  Hon.  James  W.  Husted, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly  : 

Sir  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  fifty-seventh 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NEIL  GILMOUR, 

Superintendent. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to  the  legislature, 
their  fifty-seventh  annual  report,  embracing  the  transactions  for  the  11 
months  included  in  the  period  between  October  1,  1874,  and  August 
31,  1875.  Since  the  last  report  was  submitted,  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  board  to  make  the  fiscal  year  of  the  institution  expire  on  the  31st 
day  of  August  in  each  year,  in  order  that  it  may  correspond  with  the 
academical  year.  The  great  convenience  of  this  change  in  many 
respects  will  be  readily  perceived. 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  it  will  appear  that  during 
the  eleven  months,  there  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  551 
pupils,  321  of  whom  were  males  and  230  females.  A  full  catalogue 
of  pupils,  giving  their  names  and  residences,  will  be  found  embodied  in 
this  report.  Of  these  551  pupils,  379  were  supported  by  the  state  of 
New  York,  106  by  the  different  counties  of  the  state,  55  by  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  10  by  parents,  guardians  or  friends  and  one  by  the 
Frizzell  fund. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  superintendent's  report  presents  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  11  months,  ending  August 
31,  1875,  amounting  to  551,  of  whom  two  entered  during  the  vacation 
in  anticipation  of  the  next  term,  leaving  549  actually  under  instruc- 
ction;  the  principal  on  the  contrary  reports  for  the  academic  term, 
commencing  September  1,  1874,  and  has  the  name  of  one  additional 
pupil  who  was  removed  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month. 

The  treasurer's  report,  herewith  submitted,  will  show  in  detail  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  past  year.  In  gross  they  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Keceipts  from  all  sources  for  current  expenses   $197,640  54 

Paid  for  current  expenses   197,248  61 

Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  August  31,  1875    $391  93 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  debt  of  the  institution  is  much  less  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years  past,  the  whole  indebtedness  being  only 
[Assem.  Doc.  No.  13.]  2 
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$43,000,  while  the  institution  hold  mortgages  amounting  to  $151,518.80. 
The  balance  due  on  the  bond  to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
($15,000),  and  the  bond  to  the  United  States  Trust  Company  ($42,000), 
have  both  been  paid.  The  amount  expended  for  buildings  and  repairs 
was  not  as  large  as  in  the  year  previous,  notwithstanding  that  it  includes 
the  whole  cost  of  the  new  hospital  building  for  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases.  The  very  small  amount  expended  for  coal,  as  set  forth 
in  the  treasurer's  report,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  supply  for  the  past  year  was  bought  and  paid  for  before  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

The  directors  desire  to  call  attention  especially  to  the  remarks  of 
the  superintendent  and  the  principal,  embodied  in  their  reports  on  the 
practical  working  of  the  new  system  of  instruction  under  which  the 
number  of  teachers  has  been  reduced,  and  the  pupils  have  more  time 
for  the  trades  and  physical  culture.  The  results  of  this  new  system 
have  been  gratifying  in  every  particular. 

They  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  physician,  and  particularly  to  his  remarks  upon  buildings  and 
repairs,  on  the  encroachments  upon  the  grounds  of  the  institution  by 
new  streets  and  avenues,  on  the  health  of  the  institution,  and  on  the 
new  law  making  education  free  to  all  deaf-mutes. 

The  report  of  the  principal  for  the  past  year  is  larger  and  more  in- 
teresting than  usual.  He  discusses  at  full  length  the  new  system  of 
instruction  above  referred  to,  giving  all  the  details  of  its  working,  the 
great  progress  made  in  teaching  articulation  under  Mr.  Bell's  system 
of  visible  speech,  the  subject  of  free  education  of  deaf-mutes,  and 
other  subjects. 

The  directors  refer  with  great  pleasure  to  the  report  on  the  annual 
examination  by  Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.  D.,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct  the  same.  This  report  has  been  prepared  with  great 
care  and  elaboration  and  embraces  the  reports  of  the  Messrs.  Samuel 
Crosby  and  J.  W.  Currier,  on  the  examination  of  several  of  the  classes 
and  the  report  of  Kev.  Samuel  H.  Hall  on  the  examination  of  the  high 
class. 

No  changes  whatever  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year  in  the 
personnel  of  the  educational  department  and  very  few  in  the  adminis- 
trative department;  but  one  change  has  occurred  in  the  board  of 
directors  —  Shepherd  Knapp,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  board 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  died  at  a  good  old  age,  and  Hon.  John  E. 
Brady,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  was  elected  to  fill  his 
place. 

The  library  of  the  institution  has  been  largely  increased  during  the 
past  year,  principally  by  the  addition  of  juvenile  books.    The  cost  of 
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new  books  is  paid  out  of  the  income  of  a  special  fund  called  the 
library  fund. 

The  board  of  directors  are  again  prompted  to  express  to  your  hon- 
orable body  their  gratitude  for  you  ready  answer  to  their  appeals  for 
appropriations  to  forward  the  cause  of  instruction  to  deaf-mutes; 
and  for  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  29,  1875,  which  opens  the 
doors  of  our  institutions  to  all  deaf-mutes,  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
community,  as  well  as  this  board,  are  due. 

And  since  the  state  has  been  so  liberal  in  providing  the  means  for 
this  purpose,  it  shall  be  the  duty  and  the  aim  of  the  directors  of  this 
institution  to  administer,  with  foresight  and  good  judgment,  the  great 
trust  committed  to  their  hands. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors, 

W.  ADAMS,  President. 

Thacher  M,  Adams,  Secretary. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT 

Foe  Eleven  Months  ending  August  31,  1875. 


EXPENDITURES. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Apples,  64  bbls   $170  71 

Barley   37  00 

Beans,  8  bbls   68  78 

Berries,  716  qts   152  77 

Butcher's  meat,  118,636  lbs   13,049  96 

Butter,  20,637  lbs   6,947  02 

Buckwheat  meal,  2,900  lbs   133  35 

Canned  goods   118  20 

Cartage   521  50 

Cheese,  984  lbs   157  06 

Chickens,  168  lbs   38  25 

Chiccory,  772  lbs   70  47 

Chocolate  and  cocoa   13  56 

Citron,  19  lbs   6  05 

Cider,  2  bbls   12  60 

Codfish,  20£  quintals.   136  39 

Coffee,  2,636  lbs   800  09 

Crackers,  1,254  lbs  ,   135  53 

Cranberries,  13  crates   39  25 

Cream  tartar,  soda  and  baking  powder   56  65 

Crushed  wheat   37  90 

Dried  fruit,  3,249  lbs   361  98 

Early  vegetables   119  89 

Eggs,  1,398  doz   447  19 


Carried  forward   $23,632  15 
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Brought  forward    $23,632  15 

Extracts,  lemon  and  vanilla   13  25 

Fish  (fresh)   754  03 

Flour,  556  bbls   4,303  50 

Gelatine  and  ginger   17  75 

Grapes,  720  lbs   49  54 

Horse  radish   9  00 

Hominy,  41  bbls   278  75 

Hops,  malt  and  yeast   96  55 

Ice,  85,690  lbs   211  65 

Ice  cream   24  15 

Indian  meal,  2,100  lbs   45  39 

Lard,  1,335  lbs   205  51 

Lemons,  8  boxes   47  65 

Macaroni   12  00 

Mackerel,  6  bbls   73  83 

Milk,  63,827  qts   4,283  91 

Molasses  and  syrup,  1,777  gals   1 , 239  86 

Mustard,  102  lbs   37  21 

Nuts,  candies  and  jelly  i   35  67 

Oat  meal,  4  bbls   42  25 

Oranges,  23  boxes  i  ,   97  00 

Peaches  and  pears,  13  baskets   20  20 

Pepper,  150  lbs   47  30 

Pineapples  and  melons   18  07 

Pickles   54  77 

Potatoes,  557  bbls   1,445  00 

Potatoes  (sweets),  15  bbls   50  00 

Pork  (salt),  5  bbls  ,   94  00 

Quinces,  2  bbls   19  00 

Eaisins,  14  boxes   54  53 

Rice,  3,607  lbs   253  96 

Salt   47  73 

Smoked  meats,  9,136  lbs   1,223  68 

Smoked  fish   18  16 

Spices   51  85 

Sugar,  24,510  lbs   2,577  93 

Sweet  oil   23  60 

Tapioca,  50  lbs   4  60 

Tea,  1,471  lbs   719  82 

Turkey,  1,146  lbs   206  19 

Vinegar,  4  bbls   60  18 


Carried  forward   $42,501  17 
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Brought  forward  

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers  $23  032  36 

Superintendent,  steward  and  as- 
sistants   $6,750  11 

Matron  and  assistants   1,901  05 

Supervisors    655  01 

Housekeepers,  baker  and  cooks. . .    2,157  67 
Waiters,  chambermaids  and  labor- 
ers  9,155  56 

  20,619  40 

Clothing. 

Alpaca,  404  yards   $114  74 

Bathing  sponges   13  50 

Boots,  19  pairs   47  50 

Braid  and  binding   9  67 

Buttons   15  00 

Cash  advanced  pupils. . .    919  30 

Cassimere  and  satinet,  2,769  yards   2,438  15 

Cambric,  760  yards   51  78 

Collars,  paper,  6|  M   66  10 

Combs,  54  dozen   50  69 

Corsets,  laces  and  steels   65  35 

Cord  and  elastic   2  63 

Check,  431  yards   70  37 

Denims,  158  yards   31  53 

Dress  goods,  221  yards   41  50 

Drawers,  40  dozen   198  75 

Drilling,  80  yards   9  20 

Expressage   47  00 

Flannel,  169  yards   59  05 

Funeral  expenses   489  40 

Gingham,  250  yards   25  22 

Gloves,  2  dozen   5  50 

Hair  cutting   11  70 

Hair-pins   1  00 

Handkerchiefs,  31  dozen   46  65 

Hats  and  caps,  45  dozen   377  63 

Hose  and  half-hose,  82  dozen   298  87 

Hoods,  2  dozen   13  75 

Jean,  52  yards   6  24 

Knitting  yarn   11  92 

Larkspur  seed...   2  50 


Carried  forward 


$5,542  19    $86,152  93 
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Brought  forward   15,542  19 

Machine  repairs   $17  87 

Marking  ink   2  40 

Muslin,  1,859  yards   217  49 

Nansook,  20  yards   4  80 

Neck-ties   13  75 

Needles  and  pins   20  69 

Poplin,  158  yards   36  92 

Print,  883  yards   90  19 

Eepellant,  28  yards   28  25 

Kibbon   14  06 

Scissors   5  91 

Shoe  blacking  and  brushes   35  00 

Skirts,  4  dozen   48  00 

Spool-cotton,  98  dozen   68  85 

Suits  clothing,  83   726  00 

Suspenders,  11  dozen   32  50 

Thimbles  and  tape   14  67 

Tooth-brushes,  16  dozen   23  50 

Traveling  bags,  2  dozen   12  00 

Trunks,  1  dozen   19  59 

Trunk  locks  and  repairs   10  00 

Undershirts  and  vests,  38  dozen   204  00 

Webbing  9e   10  20 

Leather  and  findings,  shoe-shop 

account   $2,724  45 

Wages  of  shoemakers.   916  74 

  3,641  19 

Trimmings,  tailor  shop  account. .  $1,468  32 
Wages  tailor  and  tailoresses   956  74 

  2,425  06 

Furniture. 

Apple  pearers,  2   $2  00 

Baking  pans,  3   8  75 

Baskets   63  13 

Bath  brick   4  35 

Batting   2  30 

Bedsteads  (iron),  6  r   48  00 

Bedsteads  (walnut),  2   15  50 

Blankets,  52  pair   181  50 

Brooms,  27  doz   113  00 

Brushes,  31  doz   98  50 

Carpeting,  lining,  binding  and  tacks   319  63 


,152  93 


13,265  08 


Carried  forward 


$856  55    $99,418  01 
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Brought  forward    $856  66    $99,418  01 

Cartage   109  75 

Chair  repairs   18  25 

Chairs  and  stools,  11  doz   136  13 

Clothes  pins  and  lines     7  40 

Clocks  and  repairing   16  50 

Coal  hods,  4   4  40 

Crockery   341  69 

Crash.  291  yds   43  62 

Damask,  248  yds   172  66 

Drinking  cups  (iron),  6   2  00 

Feather  dusters,  11   31  25 

Gas  shades   10  25 

Hair  for  repairing  mattresses   13  50 

Knives  and  forks   27  23 

Lanterns   2  00 

Looking  glasses  and  repairs   15  25 

Mattresses  made  and  remade,  379   314  15 

Mats   3  00 

Matting,  80  yds   79  65 

Meat  saw   2  45 

Mosquito  netting   1  10 

Moss  for  mattresses,  513  lbs   71  82 

Mop  and  scrub  handles,  2  doz   5  25 

Napkins,  14  doz   33  00 

Oil  cloth,  56  yds    77  45 

Pails,  7  doz   41  75 

Picture  wire  and  nails   4  22 

Pillows  made  and  remade,  154   26  86 

Quilts,  102   187  00 

Benovating  and  re-covering  furniture   128  00 

Eat  traps   1  97 

Replating  table  ware   33  22 

Repairing  stoves,  stove  pipe,  and  putting  up..  118  20 

Repairing  tinware   134  40 

Repairing  coffee  mill   1  88 

Stoves,  1   18  00 

Stove  polish   3  25 

Sad  irons   15  04 

Small  kitchen  wares   9  98 

Sheeting,  1,672  yds   454  22 

Straw  for  bedding   216  58 

Sheet  iron,  copper  and  zinc  work   73  50 

Table  and  tea  spoons,  2  gross   13  13  

Carried  forward  ,   $3,877  61    $99,418  01 
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Brought  forward    $3,877  61    $99,418  OL 

Table,  1   6  50 

Thread   13  51 

Tea  urns,  3   18  25 

Thermometers,  %  doz   1  65 

Ticking,  904  yds   140  36 

Tinware   119  28 

Toilet  covers,  18   16  50 

Toweling,  925  yds-   188  69 

Tuning  piano   3  00 

Whiting  ,   0  56 

Window  shades  and  repairing   232  22 


4,618  13 


Building  and  Repairs. 

Hospital  building  '   $4,607  29 

Carpenter's  wages   2,346  25 

Painting  and  glazing   1,407  38 

Lumber   1,281  32 

Eepairing  roofs,  gutters  and  leaders   1,148  85 

Mason  work   933^  75 

Building  hardware  and  tools   617  35 

Kalsomining  and  whitewashing   590  49 

Pipe  and  fittings                                   ...  399  77 

Plumbing   340  40 

Drainage   165  20 

Cartage   122  50 

Koad  gravel   121  00 

Eepairing  steam-boiler   50  00 

Wood  moulding  and  weather  strips   48  34 

Repairing  ranges   46  65 

Galvanized  iron  and  zinc  work.    44  53 

Cleaning  sinks   40  00 

Services  of  architects   40  00 

Blacksmi thing   33  52 

Shafting   26  16 

Wire-work    23  50 

Rubber  belting  and  packing   14  15 

Repairing  pumps   11  50 

Sash   7  01 

Wall  paper   5  50 

Glue   5  20 

Repairing  locks   4  85 

  $14,482  46 

Carried  forward   .    $118,518~60 
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Brought  forward   $118,518  60 

Fuel  and  Lights. 

"Wages,  engineers  and  firemen   $2,345  00 

Anthracite  coal,  348  tons   2,165  05 

Gas,  700,700  ft   2,102  10 

Charcoal,  165  barrels   140  25 

Carting  coal   Ill  50 

Sperm  oil,  25  gallons   54  50 

Matches,  10  gross ,   32  50 

Shoveling  and  hoisting  coal   16  16 

Coal  shovels   6  40 

  6,973  46 

Stable. 

Oats,  232  bags   $444  29 

Hay,  7i  tons  ,   205  67 

Horse  shoeing  ,   119  10 

Kepairing  wagons  and  sleighs    92  67 

Eeparing  harness   38  20 

New  harness  ,   35  00 

Hose-pipe  and  coupling   14  00 

Straw   7  19 

Stable  tools   11  20 

Horse  sheets,  two   4  00 

Wages,  stablemen   484  00 

  1,455  32 

Washing. 

Soap,  15,048  pounds   $1,063  36 

Washing  fluid,  1,883  gallons   512  66 

Washing  machine   275  00 

Starch,  2,417  pounds   184  36 

Bluing   38  50 

Cartage   28  75 

Clothes  baskets   25  80 

Castile  soap,  181  pounds   21  54 

Sal  soda,  560  pounds ,  ,  16  24 

Sapolio   12  00 

Wages  of  laundresses   1,959  25 

  4,137  46 

Gardener's  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc   1,199  13 

Medicines  and  wages  of  nurses   1,193  47 

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools   1,038  01 

Croton  water   1,225  00 

Blank-books,  stationery  and  printing   464  86 


Carried  forward   $136,205  31 
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Brought  forward   $136,205  31 

Postal  and  revenue  stamps   310  63 

Stock  and  tools,  cabinet  shop   269  78 

Subscription  to  American  Annals   250  00 

Advertising   264  19 

Kailroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire   161  57 

Watch,  clock  and  repairs   82  00 

Expressage   47  65 

Expenses  of  pupils  to  American  Institute  fair   47  06 

Newspaper  subscriptions   23  65 

Delegations  to  Albany   74  80 

Persian  powder   20  00 

Checkbooks   11  50 

Telegrams   11  07 

Notary   6  75 

Drum  heads   6  00 

Croquet  set   5  00 

Intelligence  offices   6  62 

Directory   4  00 

Twine   3  30 

Certified  copy  laws  of  1875   3  25 

State  Manual                                                              .  2  00 

Insurance  on  buildings  and  furniture   2,212  48 

.  Legal  services,  etc   10  00 

Books  for  library   175  00 

Eent  of  safe  in  Park  Bank   35  00 

Balance  of  bond  to  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co   15,000  00 

Bond  of  institution  to  United  States  Trust  Co   42,000  00 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer   391  93 


$197,640  54 

KECEIPTS. 

]  Erom  balance  in  hands  of  treasurer,  September  30, 

1874   $400  62 

From  comptroller  of  state  for  state  pupils  board  and 

tuition   95,761  63 

From  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  clothing 

state,  and  support  of  county  pupils  from  said  city   13,304  01 

From  treasurer  of  state  of  New  Jersey  for  board,  tuition, 

and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  state   17,656  38 

From  treasurers  of  the  following  counties  for  the  support 

of  county  and  clothing  state  pupils  : 

Carried  forward   $127,122  64 
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Support  of  Clothing 

county  pupils.  state  pupils.  Total. 

Brought  forward   $127,122  64 

Albany                      11,179  39  $]87  66  $1,367  05 

Allegany   130  00  120  00 

Broome                         690  00  44  33  734  33 

Cattaraugus   90  00  90  00 

Chautauqua                   977  50  202  00  1,179  50 

Cayuga   49  58  49  58 

Chemung                        74  75  200  25  275  00 

Chenango   60  00  60  00 

Clinton   30  00  30  00 

Columbia   60  00  60  00 

Cortland                         10  86    10  86 

Delaware   118  08  118  08 

Erie                              106  70  166  09  272  79 

ESSe's   30  00  30  00 

Franklin.'.'.   30  00  30  00 

Fulton                            57  50  30  00  87  50 

Greene   30  00  30  00 

Herkimer                      613  97  39  92  653  89 

Jefferson                        500  00  90  00  590  00 

Kings                         2,732  48  875  25  3,607  73 

Lewis                            396  00  30  00  426  00 

Livingston   60  00  60  00 

Madison                        230  14  179  75  409  89 

Monroe                         552  64  267  91  820  55 

Montgomery                  100  94  16  83  117  77 

Niagara   60  00  60  00 

Oneida                       1,229  86  131  83  1,361  69 

Onondaga                      460  00  270  00  730  00 

Ontario                         201  25  93  75  295  00 

Orano-e                          429  97  216  66  646  63 

Orleans   30  00  30  00 

Oswego                         230  00  222  92  452  92 

Queens                          230  00  120  00  350  00 

Rensselaer                     460  00  150  00  610  00 

Richmond                     690  00  150  00  840  00 

Rockland                      230  00  190  00  420  00 

Saratoga   90  00  90  00 

Schenectady   30  00  30  00 

Schuyler   90  00  90  00 

Schoharie                      690  00  210  00  900  00 

Seneca   30  00  30  00 


Carried  forward..  $13,073  95  $5,092  81  $18,166  76  $127,122  64 
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Support  of 

Clothing 

county  pupils. 

State  pupils. 

Total. 

Brought  forward . . 

$13  073 

Ok? 

$5  092 

81  $18,166 

76 

930 

/CO  \J 

00 

\J\J 

1  50 

00 

380 

00 

230 

00 

\}\J 

230 

00 

Suffolk  

120 

00 

120 

00 

75 

25 

115 

00 

Tioga   

30 

00 

30 

00 

Ulster  

619 

08 

188 

A9 

807 

50 

bU 

00 

60 

C\C\ 

Washington 

60 

00 

60 

00 

230 

00 

150 

00 

380 

00 

942 

36 

942 

36 

230 

00 

30 

00 

260 

00 

Yates  

33 

86 

33 

86 

  21,585  48 

$15,618  00    $5,967  48 

From  paying  pupils  for  board  and  tuition   1,229  35 

From  pupils  clothed  by  friends  for  clothing  furnished. . .  311  53 

From  sales  grease  and  bones   134  32 

From  sales  empty  barrels   97  65 

From  sales  shoe  shop  account   71  40 

From  sales  tailor  shop  account   37  94 

From  discounts  on  bills  audited   31  39 

.  From  sales  books   9  21 

From  sale  flour   7  50 

From  sales  cabinet  shop  account   6  75 

From  sales  slates   5  60 

From  sales  old  iron   4  86 

From  sales  rags     3  20 

From  sales  manilla  paper   1  90 

From  bonds  and  mortgages   36,481  20 

From  interest,  being  amount  received  over  amount  paid,  5,498  62 

From  legacy  of  Thomas  C.  Chardavoyne   5,000  00 


$197,640  54 


The  institution  owes  bond  to  Greenwich  Savings  Bank. .  $20,000  00 

The  institution  owes  estate  of  J.  J.  Eosevelt   23,000  00 

The  institution  owns  bonds  secured  by  mortgages  upon 

lands  sold   151,518  80 
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State  of  New  York,  ) 
City  and  County  of  New  York. )    '  * 

Joseph  W.  Patterson  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is 
the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of  deponent's 
knowledge  and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  particular ;  and 
further  saith  not. 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON,  Treasurer. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  ) 
9th  day  of  October,  1875.  J 

Watson  J.  Hildreth,  Notary  Public. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 


Jo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen  —  The  recent  action  of  your  board  requires  that  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  institution  shall  begin  with  that  of  the  school  term 
on  the  1st  of  September,  instead  of  the  1st  of  October,  as  for  several 
years  past.  I  therefore  present  to  you  herewith  the  report  of  the 
administrative  and  medical  departments  for  the  period  of  11  months 
ending  August  31,  1875. 

Administrative. 

By  referring  to  the  catalogue  it  will  be  seen  that  551  pupils  have 
been  connected  with  the  institution  within  the  11  months,  of  whom 
321  were  males  and  230  females.  Of  these,  17  males  and  9  females 
were  new  pupils.  Two  were  admitted  during  the  vacation,  making 
the  number  who  received  instruction  at  school  549.  Of  the  551 
pupils,  379  were  supported  by  the  state  of  New  York,  106  by  the  coun- 
ties, 55  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  10  by  their  parents,  guardians  or 
friends,  and  one  by  the  Frizzell  fund. 

The  accounts  rendered  to  the  counties  for  the  support  of  pupils  have 
been  duly  settled.  The  amounts  received,  together  with  the  detailed 
statement  of  expenditures,  have  been  furnished  to  the  treasurer  and  are 
embraced  in  his  report. 

During  the  vacation  the  usual  renovation  of  the  buildings  and  fur- 
niture was  attended  to.  Portions  of  the  roof  needing  special  attention 
were  put  in  thorough  order.  The  Yale  lock  has  been  introduced  into 
the  building,  and  proves  a  great  convenience  to  the  officers  in  their 
inspection  of  the  household. 

The  expenditure  for  repairs  and  improvements  has  been  limited,  and, 
although  the  amount  expended  may  appear  large,  it  is  due  to  the  im- 
portant decision  of  your  board  in  ordering  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing, to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  hospital  purposes.  Such  a  structure 
has  been  completed,  with  special  appointments  and  conveniences  for 
the  care  of  the  sick.    It  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  main  building 
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to  insure  thorough  isolation  of  all  cases  of  contagious  or  epidemic 
disease  which  may  hereafter  occur. 

The  experience  of  the  year  under  the  new  system  of  instruction 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  has  been  exceedingly  favorable, 
and  the  successful  working  of  the  school  and  various  departments  of 
industry  attest  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  The  pupils  have  apparently 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  and  shown  by  their  cheerful  and 
earnest  efforts  a  determination  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
pursuits. 

The  division  of  the  pupils  into  two  classes,  which  allows  each  to  have 
four  hours  devoted  to  school,  besides  three  hours  of  manual  labor  appor- 
tioned respectively,  either  for  morning  or  afternoon,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  convenient  arrangement  of  work  in  the  different  departments, 
enabling  them  to  receive  more  thorough  instruction  and  to  accomplish  a 
greater  amount  of  work.  The  boys  are  classified  in  the  shops  devoted  to 
cabinet  and  carpenter  work,  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  while  a  few  are 
detailed  for  the  bakery  and  others  for  the  garden  and  out-door  labor. 
The  girls,  besides  assisting  in  the  various  household  duties,  devote  a 
portion  of  the  day  to  work  in  the  seamstress  rooms  and  tailor  shop. 

The  encroachments  upon  the  grounds  made  by  the  opening  of  the  new 
avenues  and  streets  are  contracting  our  play  yards  and  garden  facili- 
ties; the  Eidge  road  in  particular,  if  finished  as  surveyed,  will  prove 
a  serious  inconvenience,  as  it  will  separate  the  Mansion  house  from 
the  main  building.  The  number  of  small  children  is  gradually 
increasing,  and  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  our  conveniences  for 
their  care. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would  urge  that  some  decided  action  be 
taken  at  an  early  day,  toward  securing  a  new  site,  large  enough 
touprovide  ample  accommodations  for  the  institution.  Plans  carefully 
prepared  and  designed  for  all  the  buildings  could  then  be  adopted,  and 
sections  intended  for  the  primary  class  erected,  so  that  a  transfer  of 
that  department  could  be  made  in  advance,  and  the  whole  structure 
be  completed  as  occasion  should  demand,  without  seriously  interfering 
with  the  working  of  the  school. 

In  April  last  a  new  law,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix of  this  report,  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  JSTew  York,  insur- 
ing free  education  to  all  deaf-mutes  which  reflects  great  credit  upon 
its  projectors,  as  well  as  upon  the  state.  The  success  of  this  measure 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  deaf-mutes,  after 
passing  a  few  years  at  the  institution,  in  which  besides  obtaining  a 
good  education,  they  become  proficient  in  some  trade,  or  in  a  know- 
ledge of  household  pursuits,  and  as  they  go  out  to  mingle  with  the 
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world,  are  enabled  at  once  to  become  self-supporting,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  wise  economy  of  the  state  in  expending  the  moderate 
amount  required  for  their  support  here. 

Medical. 

The  cases  of  illness  needing  special  attention  are  comprised  in  the 
following  list: 

Abscess   3 

Asthma   2 

Amenorrhoea   1 

Bronchitis   1 

Catarrh   5 

Conjunctivitis   1 

Chills  and  fever   1 

Chorea   1 

Croup   10 

Chicken-pox   4 

Diphtheria   9 

Debility   1 

Erysipelas   10 

Eczema   2    Variola   20 


Fracture   4 

Granular  lids   1 

Injury   3 

Intermittent  fever   14 

Jaundice   3 

Leuco-cythemia   1 

Mumps   4 

Pleurisy   1 

Pneumonia   8 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage   1 

Rheumatism   1 

Scarlet  fever   2 

Tonsilitis   15 


During  last  fall  and  winter  chicken-pox,  varioloid  and  small-pox 
prevailed  extensively  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  and  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  our  pupils  from  visiting  their  friends,  or  receiving 
visits  from  them,  they  must  have  been  frequently  exposed  unawares  to 
contagion  ;  as  a  result,  all  three  forms  of  disease  were  introduced  into 
the  institution,  chicken-pox  preceding  as  well  as  existing  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  others. 

With  the  hope  of  checking  the  disease,  the  earlier  cases  of  small-pox 
were  transferred  to  the  hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island  for  treatment. 
It  was,  however,  afterward  deemed  best  to  treat  them  here,  for  which 
purpose  the  Mansion  house  was  used  as  a  hospital.  Of  the  twelve 
cases  treated  on  the  island,  five  died.  Of  the  eleven  cases  treated  at 
the  Mansion  house,  which  included  three  employees  not  reported  in 
the  statistical  table,  two  died.  Several  of  these  cases  were  of  a  violent 
character.  By  the  thorough  isolation  of  the  sick  and  the  efficient 
measures  adopted,  in  which  we  were  greatly  aided  by  Drs.  W.  De  F. 
Day  and  J.  B.  Taylor  and  their  assistants,  in  the  health  department 
the  epidemic  was  promptly  checked.  In  this  connection  I  desire  most 
gratefully  to  bear  testimony  to  the  praiseworthy  attentions  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  nurses  and  others  who  participated  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 
The  regulation  immediately  adopted,  requiring  that  all  the  pupils  be 
fAssem.  Doc.  No.  13."]  4 
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vaccinated  upon  admission  to  the  institution,  will  tend  to  give  us 
additional  security  against  the  disease  in  the  future.  Three  deaths 
besides  those  already  mentioned  have  occurred,  one  of  which  was  from 
leuco-cythemia  and  two  from  diphtheria.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that,  notwithstanding  the  statistical  table  includes  all  those  of  the 
epidemic,  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  illness  among  the  pupils  was 
considerably  less  than  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

Acknowledgements. 

In  behalf  of  the  pupils,  I  desire  to  return  cordial  thanks  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  following  list  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  which 
have  been  received,  free  of  charge,  throughout  the  year.  Could  the 
enjoyment  of  the  children  be  witnessed  as  these  sources  of  diversion 
are  extended  to  them,  I  am  sure  it  would  stimulate  others  to  grant 
them  similar  favors. 

Monthly. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Our  Eecord,  Buffalo. 

Sunday  School  Journal,  New  York. 

Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  Omaha. 

Semi- Monthly. 

Sunday  School  Advocate,  New  York. 
Deaf  Mute  Pelican,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
The  Silent  World,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Semi-  Weekly. 

The  New  York  Times. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 
The  New  York  World. 

Weekly. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Journal,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Michigan  Deaf  Mute  Mirror,  Flint. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  Danville. 

The  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper.    Two  copies. 

Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner.    Two  copies. 

The  Evangelist,  New  York. 

The  Elmira  Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Advertiser,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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The  Newburgh  Journal,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Kome  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Weekly  Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Troy  Times,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Reformer,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Utica  Herald,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

To  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  Erie, 
Rome  and  Watertown,  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroads,  and  Peo- 
ple's line  of  steamers,  we  are  indebted  for  special  favors  to  the  chil- 
dren in  returning  to  their  homes.  To  the  officers  of  the  American 
Institute  for  375  tickets  to  the  fair. 

From  Miss  M.  S.  Jones,  of  New  York,  we  have  received  five  dollars 
for  fruit  for  the  sick  ;  from  members  of  the  ladies'  committee,  Christ- 
mas supplies  for  the  little  girls ;  from  Mr.  H.  T.  McDonald  five  dollars, 
to  be  expended  for  the  diversion  of  the  little  boys  ;  and  from  F.  De 
Peyster,  LL.D.,  two  framed  chromosfor  the  girls'  study  room. 

Permit  me  again  to  record  our  special  obligations  to  Dr.  Wm.  Froth- 
ingham  for  his  professional  assistance  and  advice,  cheerfully  rendered 
whenever  called  upon,  and  particularly  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic. 

To  the  officers  and  assistants  I  repeat  my  acknowledgement  of  the 
continued  interest  manifested  and  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
various  duties  of  their  position.  To  you,  gentlemen  of  the  board,  I 
desire  to  extend  my  thanks  for  your  uniform  kindness  and  hearty  co- 
operation in  all  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
pupils  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  institution.  To  a  wise  and 
merciful  Providence  we  are  indebted  for  the  success  vouchsafed  to  our 
labors,  and  from  the  same  source  we  would  seek  the  wisdom  so  much 
needed  to  guide  us  in  the  proper  discharge  of  our  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  PORTER, 

Superintendent  and  Physician. 

New  York,  August  31,  1875. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS 


WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NEW  YOEK 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB  WITHIN  THE  ELEVEN  MONTHS  ENDING 
AUGUST  31,  1875. 

Males. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Adkins,  Charles  A   New  York   New  York. 

Adner,  Frederick   Antwerp   Jefferson. 

Allen,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Andrews,  Albert  J   Raleigh   Wake,  N.  C. 

Austin,  Eli   Elmira   Chemung. 

Ayres,  Charles  A   New  York   New  York. 

Baars,  Frederic  W   Brooklyn  Kings. 

Ballin,  Albert   New  York   New  York. 

Balsam,  Ernest   New  York   New  York. 

Barry,  Edmund   New  York   New  York. 

Barton,  Clarence  E   New  Rochelle   Westchester. 

Bauer,  Michael   New  York   New  York. 

Bauer,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Beare,  William   Utica   Oneida. 

Becker,  John  R   Easton   Washington. 

Bellinger,  William  H   Forestport   Oneida. 

Benson,  William  K   Hume   Allegany. 

Ben tley,  Thomas,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Bergquist,  Victor  A   Jamestown   Chautauqua. 

Bodine,  Charles  V   Wallkill   Orange. 

Bossom,  Jacob   Binghamton   Broome. 

Bouck,  Frank  D   Schoharie   Schoharie. 

Bousfield,  Alfred  H   Madison   Morris,  N.  J. 

Bowker,  Isaac  B   Trenton   Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Louis   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Peter   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brennan,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Brennan,  Patrick   New  York   New  York. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A   Kirkland   Oneida. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Brown,  Martin   New  York   New  York. 

Brown,  Nye   Clay   Onondaga. 

Buck,  Martin  D   Java   Wyoming. 

Burns,  James   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Butler,  John  R   New  York   New  York. 

Butterly,  Peter,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Cain,  John  c . . .  Utica   Oneida. 

Capelli,  Anthony   New  York   New  York. 

Card,  Charles  E   Lebanon   Madison. 

Carmichael,  Wilson   Stuyvesant   Columbia. 

Carney,  Isaac  R   Woodstown   Salem,  N.  J. 

Carruthers,  James   Waddington   St.  Lawrence. 

Caton,  James  H   Lloyd    Ulster. 

Childs,  Waldo  C   Albany   Albany. 

Christian,  George   Mamakating   Sullivan. 

Clackett,  Henry  M  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Clair,  Melvin  E   Andover   Allegany. 

Clark,  Bernard   New  York   New  York. 

Clark,  Edwin  W   Brookfield    Madison. 

Clark,  James   Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Clough,  Frederick   Seneca   Ontario. 

Cole,  Zoda   Pleasant  Valley   Dutchess. 

Coleman,  William   Niagara.   Niagara. 

Connor,  George  D   St.  Johnsville   Montgomery. 

Cooper,  Charles   Rochester   Monroe. 

Cooper,  James   Richland   Oswego. 

Cotter,  William,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Cottman,  John  C   New  York   New  York. 

Counihen,  Michael  J   New  York   New  York. 

Craft,  Charles   Unionvale   Dutchess. 

Craven,  Charles   Buffalo   Erie. 

Crorken,  Francis   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Cruikshank,  George  W. . . .  New  York   New  York. 

Cullen,  Patrick,  Jr   Manchester   Ontario. 

Cunningham,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Davis,  Daniel  J   Marlboro   Ulster. 

Davis,  Ellsworth   Marlboro   Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry   Kingston   Ulster. 

Decker,  George  H   Red  Hook  Dutchess. 

Delory,  Cornelius   New  York   New  York. 

Devoe,  Albert  A   ...  New  York   New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander          Brooklyn   Kings. 

Dickson,  Daniel   Delhi   Delaware. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Doane,  Charles  S   Wheatland   Monroe. 

Doane,  James  B   Wheatland   Monroe. 

Dobbs,  John  H   New  Windsor   Orange. 

Donnelly,  John  F   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Donnelly,  Joseph  H   New  York   New  York. 

Donohue,  James  P   New  York   New  York. 

Donohue,  William,  Jr   Binghamton   Broome. 

Doran,  James  E   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Drennan,  Kichard   New  York   New  York. 

Duffy,  Terrence   New  York   New  York. 

Dunlap,  Edward   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Dunn,  Ulysses  G   Paris   Oneida. 

Duryee,  Nelson   Warren sburgh   Warren. 

Eckert,  Frederick   New  York   New  York. 

Eddy,  Jonathan  H   Harmony   Chautauqua. 

Edmonston,  Charles  D   Cornwall   Orange. 

Eltrich,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Emmons,  Alfred   New  York   New  York. 

Emmons,  William  A   Millstone   Somerset,  N.  J. 

Esselstine,  William  F   Watertown   Jefferson. 

Farrell,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Fisher,  George  T   Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Flanagan,  William  H.,  Jr.  Newburgh   Orange. 

Forthman,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Fosmire,  William  H   Troy   Eensselaer. 

Fox,  David   New  York   New  York. 

Fox,  Thomas  F   New  York   New  York. 

Freid,  Mayxea   New  York   New  York. 

Gallagher,  James   Metuchen   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Gallagher,  William   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Galli,  John   Eochester   Monroe. 

Gaston,  John  W   North  Plainfield   Somerset,  N.  J. 

Getsinger,  Taylor  J   Buffalo   Erie. 

Girardin,  Paul   Watson   Lewis. 

Goldvogel,  Alexander   New  York   New  York. 

Goodison,  Thomas   Sweden   Monroe. 

Gordon,  Washington  A. . .  Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Gough,  Patrick   Eiga   Monroe. 

Graham,  Charles  E   De  Euyter   Madison. 

Green,  Charles   Crawford   Orange. 

Griffin,  Frederick   Schroeppel   Oswego. 

Gross,  George  W   Clarkstown   Washington. 

Grubear,  George   Brooklyn   Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Halm,  Maximillian   Eome   Oneida. 

Hall,  Joseph  H   New  York   New  York. 

Hallicy,  Edward  J   Flushing   Queens. 

Halloran,  Thomas  H   New  York   New  York. 

Hal  stead,  William  W   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Hamilton,  Frank  B   Somerville   Somerset,  N.  J. 

Hanneman,  Abraham   New  York   New  York. 

Hanneman,  Herman   New  York   New  York. 

Hanneman,  Julius   New  York   New  York. 

Hanneman,  Morris   New  York   New  York. 

Hanson,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Hartigan,  George   New  York   New  York. 

Hawlor,  Charles  ,   Middleburg   Wyoming. 

Hayes,  James   New  York   New  York. 

Heller,  Edwin  D   Musconetcong   Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Heller,  Robert  0   Musconetcong   Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Herbst,  Valentine   New  York   New  York. 

Herman,  John   Caneadea   Allegany. 

Hermance,  Arthur   Fishkill   Dutchess. 

Herrick,  Kichard   Farmersville   Cattaraugus. 

Hesley,  Augustus   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hewitt,  Frederick  W   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Heydon,  Thomas  M   New  York   New  York. 

Hogan,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Hogg,  Robert   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Holland,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Horle,  Francis   New  York   New  York. 

Howell,  William  L   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Hunt,  John  S   Blooming  Grove   Orange. 

Huyskamp,  Henry   Hohokus   Bergen,  N.J. 

Ingham,  Charles   Rochester   Monroe. 

Innis,  Edward   New  York   New  York. 

Innis,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Jackson,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Jamieson,  Thomas,  Jr   Flatbush   Kings. 

Jaynes,  John  W   New  York   New  York. 

Jones,  Isaac   New  York   New  York. 

Jones,  Park  S   Addison   Steuben. 

Jourdan,  Frank   New  York   New  York. 

Kearny,  Alfred   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Keisewetter,  Charles   New  York  «   New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Kelder,  Eli   Wawarsing   Ulster. 

Keller,  John   Syracuse   Onondaga 

Kelly,  Patrick   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Ketcham,  Elbert  0   Huntington   Suffolk. 

King,  Fred.  H   South  port   Chemung. 

Kinney,  Webster   Wright   Schoharie. 

Kinsella,  Richard  A   New  York   New  York. 

Kline,  John  G-   Rochester   Monroe. 

Knowlton,  John  J.  M   New  York   New  York. 

Koener,  Adam   New  York   New  York. 

Koffman,  Lewis   New  York   New  York. 

Kohn,  Theodore   New  York   New  York. 

Koster,  John  G   New  York   New  York. 

Kriebal,  George   Utica   Oneida. 

Lalonde,  Henry   Oswego   Oswego. 

Lang,  Julius  F   New  York   New  York. 

Lange,  Charles   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Lark,  Augustus   .  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Lashbrooks,  Charles  L   Macomb   St.  Lawrence. 

Lawlor,  Joseph   Greenbush   Rensselaer. 

Lawton,  Charles   Great  Valley   Cattaraugus. 

Lawton,  Charles  ,W   Hoosick   Rensselaer. 

Lee,  Joseph  Jr   Utica   Oneida. 

Leming,  William  B   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Lennon,  John  W   Olive   Ulster. 

Leonard,  John  H   New  York...   New  York. 

Leonard,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Letts,  Charles   Salina   Onondaga. 

Lever,  Joseph  D   German  Flats   Herkimer. 

Leviness,  George  E   Pelham   Westchester. 

Lounsbury,  John  A   New  York   New  York. 

Loyd,  James  B   West  field   Chautauqua. 

Lyons,  John  W   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F   New  York   New  York. 

Mages,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Magill,  William  B   New  York   New  York. 

Maher,  James   N.  Hampton  Junction  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Mahrlein,  Theodore   New  York   New  York. 

Mahoney,  Dennie   New  York   New  York. 

Malmar,  Sven   New  York   New  York. 

Manahan,  John   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Maxwell,  Joseph   Richland   Oswego. 

McBride,  Daniel   Brooklyn   Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

McCormick,  Martin   New  York   New  York. 

McDonald,  Andrew   New  York   New  York. 

McFaul,  Michael   New  York   New  York. 

McGann,  Edward   New  York   New  York. 

McLoughlin,  John   Brooklyn   Kings. 

McVea,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Miller,  Adam  H   Monheim   Herkimer. 

Miller,  Henry. .  ^   Gilboa   Schoharie. 

Miller,  Joseph   Gilboa   Schoharie. 

Montgomery,  Curtis  F         Old  Bridge   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Mooney,  John   West  Farms   Westchester. 

Morgan,  George  0   Hartland   Niagara. 

Mornhinway,  John  K   Mount  Vernon   Westchester. 

Mull,  Charles  F   Albany   Albany. 

Mullin,  Thomas  A   Hudson   Columbia. 

Murphy,JohnM   New  York   New  York. 

Myers,  William   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Nash,  James   Lenox   Madison. 

Neiser,  August   New  York   New  York. 

Newcomb,  John   Rochester   Monroe. 

Newton,  Charles  D   Owego   Tioga. 

Noble,  Gifford  J   Clinton  . . .  Dutchess. 

Oakes,  Charles  D   New  York   New  York. 

O'Brien,  John,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Olwill,  James,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

O'Neal,  James  C   Oswego   Oswego. 

O'Neil,  James   Whitehall   Washington. 

Oney,  David  M  •  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Ormsby,  Edward  E   East  Chester   Westchester. 

Palin,  Edwin   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Palmer,  Wesley  W   Chateaugay   Franklin. 

Penrose,  Joseph  H   Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Perez,  Jose  Jil   Panama   U.  S.  of  Columbia. 

Porter,  George  S   Liberty   Sullivan. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr   Hudson   Columbia. 

Quick,  Frank  B   New  York   New  York. 

Quinn,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Rapp,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Rauh,  Joseph  C   Buffalo   Erie. 

Reigelman.  Lewis   New  York   New  York. 

Reilley,  William  J   New  York   New  York. 

Reininger,  Adolph   New  York   New  York. 

Rice.  Elias  W   Buffalo   Erie. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Riley,  William   Verona   Oneida. 

Rine,  William,  Jr   Hampton  Junction. . .  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Risley,  Charles  S   Hamilton   Madison. 

Rose,  Theron   Lloyd   Ulster. 

Rose,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Rudolph,  Frederick   New  York   New  York. 

Rundell,  John   Cortlandt   Westchester. 

Salmond,  Andrew  J  Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Salter,  William  L   Delaware   Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Schanck,  Henry   Freehold   Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Schell,  Menzo   Wright   Schoharie. 

Schenck,  Walter   Flushing   Queens. 

Schwares,  Charles   New  York   New  York. 

Scott,  William  H  ...  New  York   New  York. 

Seelig,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Semple,  Henry   Utica   Oneida. 

Shanks,  William  G-   Albany   Albany. 

Shannon,  William   Watervliet   Albany. 

Shants,  John  E   Sandlake    Rensselaer. 

Shattuck,  Charles   Cohocton   Steuben. 

Shenney,  Michael,  Jr          Hudson   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Sherbert,  Franklin   Brighton   Monroe. 

Sherwood,  Richard  C   Albany   Albany. 

Sinclair,  Austin   Perryville   Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Sinclair,  Stephen   New  York   New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  H   New  York   New  York. 

Slattery,  John   Milton   Saratoga. 

Slattery,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F   Wallkill   Orange. 

Smith,  Henry  J   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Smith,  John    Middletown   Richmond. 

Smith,  Martin   Canton   St.  Lawrence. 

Smith,  Patrick   Middletown   Richmond. 

Smith,  Russell   Reading   Schuyler. 

Spencer,  Arthur  H   Jerusalem   Yates. 

Spencer,  Henry  D   Smithfield   Madison. 

Stahle,  William   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Stearns,  William  A   Orwell   Oswego. 

Stengele,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Stewart,  Thomas  R   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Still  well,  Wilbur  D   New  York   New  York. 

Stocking,  Charley  E   Mt.  Morris   Livingston. 
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Name. 

Town. 

County. 

Kings. 

Stowell,  Charles  W  

..  Buffalo  

Erie. 

New  York. 

Stryker,  Frederick  E  

Schoharie. 

Eockland. 

New  York. 

Mercer,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Clarence  E  

Chenango. 

..  Catskill  

Greene. 

Thompson,  Charles  T. . . 

Kings. 

Thorne   »Tames  T 

Npwhn  i"P*h 

Orange. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

. .  New  York  

New  York. 

Van  Auken,  Elmer  E .  . . 

Cayuga. 

Van  Ness,  George  H.  W . 

Essex,  N.  J. 

Suffolk. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Van  Pelt.  Calvin  N 

Matawan 

Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Van  Wyck,  Abram ...  . 

Eensselaer. 

Schoharie. 

Vetterlein,  Charles  H 

Union,  N.  J. 

Vick,  Charles  

Kings. 

Schoharie. 

"WjicpIp  .TospnVi 

Tinner  TslanH  Clifv 

On  ppn  q 

Wa,l  kor  William 

Fil  m  i  Yd 

Chemung. 

Webster,  Clarence  E. . . . 

. .  Buffalo  

Erie 

Welch,  Eichard  

. .  Syracuse  

Onondaga. 

Welsh,  John  

Saratoga. 

West,  Eugene  

.  Livingston. 

Whittle,  Frank  

.  Eensselaer. 

.  Queens. 

Willetts,  David  

. .  North  Hempstead . . . 

.  Queens. 

Winn,  Timothy  

.  Eockland. 

.  Ulster. 
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Females. 


Name. 

Town. 

County. 

Ackerman,  Josephine  B. . 

o 

Bartholf,  Henrietta  

Bologne,  Josephine  

.  New  York  

Bonnell,  Ella  M  

Bough  ton,  Jane  

.  New  York  

Brearley,  Ellen  J  

Brought,  Flora  H  

.  Big  Flats  

Bryan,  Anna  0  

Burnard,  Josephine  

.  Raritan  

. . . .  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Caffrey  Delia 

New  York 

New  York 

Christian,  Louisa. . 

.  New  York  

. . . .  New  York. 

Collins  Sarah  C 

Little  Falls 

Herkimer 

Conlv  Catharinp 

Bpthlphom 

Hunterdon  N  J 

Connor  Hannah  TVT 

Npw  York 

New  York 

,   ,  Morris,  N.  J. 

,  ,  .  Morris,  N.  J. 

.  Troy  

.  Ellisburgh  
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Dillingham,  Ella   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Dowen,  Mary  A   Castleton   Richmond. 

Doyle,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Dugan,  Margaret   Albany   Albany. 

Dugan,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Dulong,  Elizabeth   Elizabeth  City   Union,  N.  J. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L   New  York  New  York. 

Edmonston,  Sarah  S   Cornwall   Orange. 

Emanuel,  Sarah  F   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Engel,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 

Evans,  Mary   Elmira   Chemung. 

Evans,  Susanna   Whitestown   Oneida. 

Eysaman,  Minnie  A   Little  Falls   Herkimer. 

Farrell,  Frances  A   New  York   New  York. 

Finn,  Eliza  J   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Margaret   Orange    Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary  A   Orange   Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Sarah   Orange..   Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary  E   New  York   New  York. 

Fisher,  Anna   Newstead   Erie. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B   Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Flint,  Cora  B   Gainesville   Wyoming. 

Freyberg,  Lena   Poughkeepsie   Dutchess. 

Fritz,  Mary    Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Fullam,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Fuller,  Laura   Pomfret   Chautauqua. 

Gallagher,  Mary   Utica   Oneida. 

George,  Elizabeth   Brighton  Monroe. 

Gesberger,  Lena   New  York   New  York. 

Getman,  Ida   Johnstown   Fulton. 

Gloyne,  Mary    New  York   New  York. 

Good,  Margaret   New  York  ^  New  York. 

Goodman,  Josephine   De  Wittville   Chautauqua. 

Gorton,  Cora   Brookfield    Madison. 

Gould,  Annie  L  , . .  Troy   Rensselaer. 

Gray,  Leonora  C   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Green,  Ida   New  Scotland   Albany. 

Guillan,  Olive  C   Brooklyn...,   Kings. 

Gutsel,  Adeline  M   New  York   New  York. 

Halpin,  Rosa   Rochester   Monroe. 

Harrigan,  Mary  A   Providence   Saratoga. 

Hazard,  Mary  M   Buffalo   Erie. 

Highfield,  Margaret  M . . . .  Brooklyn   Kings. 
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Name,  Town.  County. 

Hildreth,  Adeline  R   Southampton   Suffolk. 

Hodder,  Elizabeth  A   Johnstown   Fulton. 

Hofman,  Mary   Eamapo   Rockland. 

Horton,  Eva   Wallkill   Orange. 

Hough taling  Margaret  A..  Albany   Albany. 

Hunt,  Katie   Gates   Monroe. 

Ives,  Helen  M   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Jacobs,  Ella  J   Huntington   Suffolk. 

Johnson,  Dora   Lodi    Seneca. 

Jones,  Florence  H   New  York   New  York. 

Jones,  Sarah  E   Metuchen   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Jordan,  Emma   Champlain   Clinton. 

Joubert,  Josephine   Champion   Jefferson. 

Kalaher,  Bridget   New  York   New  York. 

Kelly,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Kelly,  Rosanna   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kennedy,  Ann   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Letitia   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Kernan,  Elizabeth  S   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kessler,  Josephine   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kevitt,  Hannah   Passaic   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kinney,  Catharine  M   Wright   Schoharie. 

Klune,  Adelaide  M   New  York   New  York. 

Kneer,  Maria   New  York   New  York. 

Knifley,  Johanna   Glenville   Schenectady. 

Krause,  Martha  E.  W . . . .  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kugler,  Annie  C   Ramapo   Rockland. 

Kuhn,  Cordelia  E   Schoharie   Schoharie. 

Lackie,  Elizabeth   Southfield   Richmond. 

Lamm,  Bertha   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Lang,  Josephine   New  York.   New  York. 

Lawton,  Cornelia   Great  Valley   Cattaraugus. 

Leghorn,  Isabella   Newburgh   Orange. 

Levy,  Eliza   New  York   New  York. 

Lewis,  Annie  E   Salina   Onondaga. 

Logue,  Catharine   Yonkers   Westchester. 

Lud  wig,  Emilia   New  York   New  York. 

Lyons,  Florence  M   Colesville   Broome. 

Mahoney,  Julia   New  York   New  York. 

Marks,  Anna   Middletown   Richmond. 

Marks,  Rachel   Middletown   Richmond. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Martin,  Mary  A   Albany   Albany. 

Mather,  Clara  B   Utica   Oneida. 

McClurg,  Edna  J   Kichmond   Ontario. 

Mcllvaine,  Eachel   New  York   New  York. 

McManus,  Ellen   New  York   New  York. 

McMillen,  Elizabeth  0         New  York   New  York. 

Meeder,  Martha   Ripley   Chautauqua. 

Miller,  Alice  L   Manlius    Onondaga. 

Morrin,  Elizabeth  Albany   Albany. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L   Watertown   Jefferson. 

Munch,  Frederika   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 

Myers,  Jane   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Neddy,  Lucy   Indian  Reservation .. .  Onondaga. 

Noble,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 

Noe,  Sarah  J   Rah  way   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Odell,  Lueka   New  York   New  York. 

O'Sullivan,  Kate  E   Hoboken   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Overton,  Mary  L   Albany   Albany. 

Owens,  Jane  F   Hampton   Washington. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E   White  Plains   Westchester. 

Penrose,  Elizabeth  A          Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Pepper,  Mary   North  Hudson   Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha   New  York   New  York. 

Pfeister,  Pia   New  York   New  York. 

Post,  Clara   Passaic   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Price,  Honora   Port  Richmond   Richmond. 

Quinn,  Margaret  «  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Rahm,  Emma   New  York   New  York. 

Randall,  Ella  J   Amherst    Erie. 

Ray,  Martha  J   New  York   New  York. 

Redner,  Louisa   Utica   Oneida. 

Reed,  Emma  V   Middletown   Richmond. 

Reese,  Sophia   Constantia   Oswego. 

Reis,  Amelia   New  York   New  York. 

Reycraft,  Avis   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Reynolds,  Minnie   Warrensburg   Warren. 

Rodger s,  Kate   New  York  •   New  York. 

Rogers,  Eugenia   New  York   New  York. 

Rogers,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Rosch,  Clara  E   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Rose,  Elnora   Lloyd   Ulster. 

Ruger,  Anna   New  York   New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Sands.  Ida   New  York   New  York. 

Sayles,  Amanda  L   Pharsalia   Chenango. 

Schafer,  Barbara   East  Chester   Westchester. 

Schanck,  Mary  A   Freehold    Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Schwan,  Moneka   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Searle,  Charlotte  .  t  Williamsburgh.. . , . . . .  Kings. 

Seaver,  Annette   Buffalo   Erie. 

Semple,  Mary   Utica. .  •   Oneida. 

Shute,  Kate  C   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Sitterly,  Winnifred   Guilderland   Albany. 

Skelly,  Mary   Brooklyn  , .  Kings. 

Skye,  Isabella   Eaton   Madison. 

Smith,  Lizzie  J  New  York   New  York. 

Smith,  Margaret  E   Eeading   Schuyler. 

Snyder,  J ulia  A   Butler   Wayne. 

Somers,  Mary  W   Boundbrook   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Souine,  Louisa   New  York    New  York. 

Sprague,  Carrie  E   Eockland   Sullivan. 

Starks,  Harriet   Macomb   St.  Lawrence. 

Stein,  Sarah   New  York   New  York. 

Stephens,  Florence  A   Hancock   Delaware. 

Stiles,  Peninah  A   Binghamton   Broome. 

Stockner,  Alice   New  York   New  York. 

Strauss,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Streeter,  Eliza  L   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Streiner,  Catharine   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Streiner,  Elizabeth   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Stuart,  Isabella   New  York   New  York. 

Stubner,  Frances   New  York   New  York. 

Sturm wald,  Sarah. .......  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E   Eichmond   Ontario. 

Swertman,  Christina   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Taylor,  Alice   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Tharp,  Mary  E   Montana   Warren  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Etta  M   Parishville   St.  Lawrence. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L   Sidney   Delaware. 

Van  Pelt,  Josephine   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Yaupel,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Vincert,  Emma   Harrison    Hudson  N.  J. 

Vogel,  Bertha    New  York   New  York. 

Vogel,  Louisa   New  York  New  York. 

Vogel,  Mary   Jersey  City  Heights.. .  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Vollbrecht,  Dora   New  York   New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Way,  Theodora  V   Caneadea    Allegany. 

Wells,  Emily   Harrisburgh   Lewis. 

Wenner,  Bawendt   Hempstead   Queens. 

Weyant,  Mary  A   Stony  Point.  Rockland. 

Whalen,  Annie   New  York   New  York. 

White,  Maggie   Little  Falls   Herkimer. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H   New  York   New  York. 

Whittaker,  Ann  J   New  York   New  York. 

Whittleton,  Cora  E   Kidgeway   Orleans. 

Wholahan,  Honora   Albany   Albany. 

Williams,  Jane   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Winant,  Ann   Rye   Westchester. 

Wolcott,  Adelia  L   Caton   Steuben. 

Woodruff,  Margaret   Mendham   Morris,  N.  J. 

Woods,  Florence   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Woodworth,  Sarah  E   Brooklyn   Kings. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  Yerh  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen  —  The  change  determined  upon  in  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  institution,  making  it  conform  to  those 
of  the  academical  year,  will  enhance  the  value  of  our  annual  reports 
inasmuch  as  they  will  give  a  more  exact  exhibit  of  every  thing  that 
pertains  to  the  workings  of  the  institution,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  single  yearly  term. 

In  one  respect,  the  academical  year  commencing  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1874.  and  ending  on  the  31st  of  August,  1875,  has  had  a  most 
important  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  institution,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  dividing  the  body  of  the  pupils  into 
two  sections,  one  of  which  should  be  in  the  class-room,  and  the  other 
in  the  shop,  at  the  same  time ;  simultaneously  occupied,  the  one,  in 
acquiring  the  education  of  the  head  to  enable  them  to  hold  intelligent 
relations  to  the  world,  and  the  other,  the  education  of  the  hand  to 
enable  them  to  contribute  hereafter  to  their  own  support  and  that  of 
others. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  system,  the  pupils  known  as  the  first 
division  attend  school,  for  one  week,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  twelve,  noon,  and  are  employed  in  the  shops,  or  in  domestic 
affairs,  from  one  o'clock  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  pupils 
in  the  second  division  have  their  three  hours  of  manual  training  from 
eight  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  their  four  hours  of  school  from 
one  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  To  equalize  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  varying  adaptation  of  different  portions  of  the  day  to  particular 
pursuits,  the  second  division,  on  the  following  week,  takes  precedence^ 
having  its  four  hours  of  school  in  the  morning,  and  its  three  hours  of 
work  in  the  afternoon.  The  same  teacher  presides  over  each  class- 
room, whichever  be  the  division  in  attendance,  thus  spending  eight 
hours  at  his  post,  while  the  pupils,  though  confined  seven  hours,  have 
such  variety  of  occupation  as  to  keep  in  healthful  activity  both  mind 
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and  body.  In  addition  to  this,  the  latter  are,  according  to  age, 
assigned  from  one  to  three  hours  for  study,  three  hours  within  which 
they  are  able  to  attend  to  all  personal  matters,  and  enjoy  the  recupera- 
tion essential  to  the  encouragement  and  happiness  of  youth,  and 
ample  time,  besides,  for  meals,  the  toilet  and  sleep. 

In  order  to  make  the  workings  of  the  day  more  apparent,  we  will 
give  the  schedule  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  separately. 

Fiest  Division. 
Rise  at  6  a.  m.,  breakfast  at  7,  play  7:30,  chapel  at  8,  school  8:15  to 
12,  dinner  VZ  m,  shop  1  p.  m.,  play  4,  tea  5:30,  play  6,  study  7  to  8,  9  or 
10,  at  which  hours  pupils  of  different  ages  and  temperaments  retire, 
interrupted  only  by  evening  prayers  at  8,  conducted  separately,  for  the 
different  sexes,  in  their  respective  sitting-rooms. 

Second  Division. 

Rise  at  6  A.  m.,  breakfast  at  7,  play  7:30,  shop  8,  play  11,  dinner  12. 
m,  school  1  till  5  p.  m.,  play  5,  tea  5:30,  play  6  to  7,  study  hours 
variously  from  7  to  10,  as  in  the  first  division. 

On  Saturday,  which  is  given  to  the  teachers  as  a  holiday,  the  prin- 
cipal meets  the  whole  body  of  the  pupils  in  the  chapel  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  delivers  a  lecture  in  the  sign 
language  on  some  point  which  will  have  a  practical  effect  on  the  devel- 
opment of  their  character.  This  is  followed  by  prayer.  The  pupils 
composing  the  division  which  has  been  in  school  in  the  morning  during 
the  week,  then  repair  to  the  lavatory,  where  the  swimming  pool  or  the 
private  bath  awaits  their  pleasure,  after  which  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, under  suitable  protection,  of  visiting  places  of  interest  outside 
of  the  premises,  or  of  spending  the  day  in  the  manner  most  agreeable 
to  them  within  their  bounds.  The  pupils  in  the  division  which  has 
been  under  mechanical  instruction  during  the  mornings  of  the  week, 
repair  to  the  shops  at  eight  o'clock,  and  remain  till  half-past  ten. 
They  then  occupy  the  baths  and  dressing-rooms  now  vacated  by  the 
other  division,  and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  themselves.  On  the 
Saturday  evening  of  the  week  when  the  first  division  is  in  school  in 
the  morning,  the  pupils  are  under  the  care  of  the  principal  and  his 
assistants,  and  are  entertained  by  lectures,  debates  and  readings,  under 
the  auspices  ol  an  organization  of  their  own,  known  as  the  Fanwood 
Literary  Association.  On  the  alternate  Saturday  evenings  they  are 
under  the  care  of  the  superintendent,  who  devises  for  them  social 
pleasures,  not  the  least  prized  among  which  is  the  assembly  of  the 
pupils  of  both  sexes  in  the  girls'  sitting-room. 

On  Sunday,  after  breakfasting  as  usual  at  seven  o'clock,  they  are 
assembled  at  nine  and  repair  to  the  chapel,  where  a  service  lasting 
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about  one  hour  is  conducted  by  one  of  the  teachers.  Then,  after  a 
recess  of  half  an  hour,  they  study  their  scripture  lessons  until  one,  when 
they  have  dinner.  At  half-past  two  o'clock  they  are  again  assembled 
for  worship  in  the  chapel,  when  the  principal  conducts  a  service,  the 
order  of  which  is  as  follows,  it  being  understood  that  during  the  prayers 
and  in  those  exercises  in  which  they  directly  take  part,  the  pupils 
occupy  a  standing  position  : 

1.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  concert. 

2.  The  reading  and  explanation  of  a  hymn. 

3.  The  concerted  signing  of  this  hymn  in  rhythmical  cadence,  pro- 
ducing an  effect  on  the  eye  not  unlike  that  which  singing  produces 
upon  the  ear. 

4.  The  reading  of  one  or  the  other  table  of  the  Decalogue  by  the 
principal,  who  gives  each  commandment  by  spelling  the  words  with 
his  fingers  and  giving  the  sense  by  natural  signs. 

5.  An  extended  prayer  in  signs. 

6.  A  discourse,  the  text  and  heads  of  which  are  written  upon  the 
large  slates  fronting  the  pupils,  the  explanation,  enforcement  and  illus- 
tration being  given  in  signs. 

7.  The  concluding  prayer  and  benediction. 

In  the  evening,  the  pupils  are  again  assembled  in  the  chapel  at  seven 
or  half-past  seven  o'clock,  where  interesting  narratives  of  a  character  not 
unsuited  to  the  day  are  given  to  them  by  different  teachers  present. 
It  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  these  Sunday  evenings  if  the 
institution  were  in  possession  of  a  stereopticon,  by  means  of  which  the 
geography,  topography,  natural  features,  history  and  teachings  ol  the 
scriptures  could  be  illustrated.  A  pleasing  method  of  explaining  these 
pictures  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  to  have  a  written  description 
in  simple  language,  photographed  upon  a  slide  to  follow  each  picture 

This  proportionment  of  time  we  find  from  the  experience  of  the  year 
to  have  conduced  more  perfectly  to  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  pupils  in  the  different  directions  rendered  necessary  by  their  con- 
dition than  any  we  have  tried  before.  It  has  proved  a  means  of 
economy  of  expenditure  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  by  enabling  us 
to  accomplish  the  same  and  even  better  results  with  half  the  number 
of  teachers.  It  has  also  been  a  benefit  to  the  teachers  by  enabling  the 
institution  to  increase  their  salaries  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable 
them  to  live  comfortably  and  make  some  provision  against  the  future. 
The  only  point  in  doubt  at  the  outset,  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
arrangement,  was  whether  the  teachers  would  be  able  to  maintain 
throughout  the  day  the  tension  of  nerve  and  concentration  of  thought 
necessary  in  the  successful  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  without 
breaking  down  in  health  and  being  obliged  to  relinquish  an  employment 
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for  which  experience  had  peculiarly  fitted  them.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact,  however,  that  in  no  previous  year  have  there  been  so  few  cases  of 
absence  from  their  posts  among  the  teachers  on  account  of  sickness,  a 
result  satisfactory,  not  only  in  its  present  effect,  but  in  its  promise  for 
the  future. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year  was  550,  of 
whom  320  were  males  and  230  females.  Of  these,  20  were  removed 
through  various  causes,  leaving  530  actually  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution at  the  close  of  the  term,  of  whom  18  were  then  temporarily 
absent,  leaving  the  number  in  actual  attendance  at  that  time  512, 
which  number  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  average 
attendance  during  the  year.  These  pupils  have  been  under  the  direct 
instruction,  in  classes,  of  14  teachers,  two  of  whom  have  been  at  the 
Mansion  house,  and  the  remaining  12  in  the  academical  building 
proper,  classified  as  follows:  gentlemen,  nine;  ladies,  five.  Of  the 
gentlemen,  four  are  liberally  educated  hearing  teachers  and  five  are 
graduates  of  the  institution  who  have  shown  extraordinary  talent  for 
imparting  instruction.  Besides  these  there  is  a  professor  of  articula- 
tion, who.  devotes  his  whole  time  to  developing  artificial  speech  and  lip 
reading  in  promising  cases  of  the  congenitally  deaf,  and  to  preserving 
and  developing  the  speech  of  the  semi-mute  and  the  semi-deaf;  and 
also  a  lady  who  gives  to  each  class  above  the  grade  of  the  first  year, 
two  consecutive  hours  of  instruction  in  drawing  every  week.  These 
gentlemen  and  ladies  have  discharged  their  duties  so  acceptably,  and 
have  been  so  well  satisfied  themselves  with  their  connection  with  the 
institution,  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  12  years  in  which  there  have 
been  no  changes  to  record. 

During  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  Miss  Carrie  E  Handy,  for- 
merly a  pupil  of  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  a 
specialty  of  teaching  elocution  in  connection  with  a  remarkable  system 
of  symbols  invented  by  his  father,  designed  to  indicate  the  organs  of 
speech  to  be  employed  in  each  successive  articulation,  was  employed  to 
initiate  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  this  mode  of  illustration.  Her  suc- 
cess with  a  few  pupils,  who,  in  consequence  of  congenital  deafness, 
had,  up  to  the  time  when  she  began  their  instruction,  never  uttered  an 
articulate  sound,  together  with  her  demonstration  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  system  and  of  its  adaptability  to  the  purpose  of  cultivating  vocaliza- 
tion among  the  deaf,  was  such  as  to  make  it  seem  expedient  to  make  a 
very  thorough  trial  of  its  merits,  both  as  to  the  time  which  shall  be 
occupied  and  the  numbers  for  whose  benefit  it  shall  be  employed.  All 
the  hearing  teachers,  therefore,  during  the  coming  year  will  be  required 
to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  applying  this  system  to  their  classes, 
while  the  professor  of  articulation,  except  so  far  as  he  is  charged  with 
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the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  instruction  in  this  branch  is  scien- 
tifically conducted,  will  confine  his  personal  attention  to  the  classes 
taught  by  those  of  the  teachers  whose  individual  deafness  will  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  impart  instruction  in  this  branch. 

For  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  teachers,  as  compared  with  those 
of  former  years,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  annual  examination,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  confirm  my 
own  view,  that,  notwithstanding  some  drawbacks  growing  out  of  the 
ill  health  of  some  of  the  pupils,  and  the  temporary  absence  of  others  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  the  general  results  were  of  a  character  to  show 
advancement,  rather  than  deterioration,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  instruction  imparted. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  pupils,  485  were  supported  by  the  state  and 
county  treasuries  of  New  York,  55  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  8  by 
their  relatives,  1  by  a  scholarship,  called  the  Frizzell  Fund,  and  1  by 
the  liberality  of  George  A.  Robbins,  Esq.,  one  of  the  directors.  The 
conditions  affixed  to  the  support  of  pupils  by  the  counties  have  been 
that  the  child  must  be  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12,  and  that  the 
parent  must  be  in  more  than  usually  indigent  circumstances.  Those 
affixed  to  the  support  by  the  state  have  been  that  the  pupil  shall  be 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  25,  and  that  his  parents  shall  make  a  dec- 
laration, before  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  that  they  have  been  residents 
in  the  state  three  years,  and  that  they  are  pecuniarily  unable  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  children  at  the  institution,  in  which  case  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  has,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  such  overseer,  appointed  the  deaf-mute  as  a  pupil  for  five  years, 
renewing  the  appointment  for  three  years  upon  recommendation  of 
the  board  of  directors,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  term.  The  county 
pupils  have  been,  in  all  cases,  eligible  as  state  pupils  upon  their 
reaching  the  age  of  12  years.  While  the  sagacity  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  making  this  provision  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  has  secured  a  valuable  return  in  the  number  of  this  class,  who 
have  been  rescued  from  ignorance  and  made  responsible  and  useful 
members  of  the  community,  instead  of  being  a  burden  and  source  of 
danger  to  it,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  all  legal  and  moral  restraints, 
it  was  not  till  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  that  all  impediments 
in  the  way  of  making  this  great  and  good  work  thorough  and  syste- 
matic, were  removed.  By  an  act  passed  April  29,  1875,  every  deaf- 
mute  child  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12,  without  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  its  parents,  became  entitled  to  education  in  the  institution 
at  the  expense  of  the  county  where  it  resided,  and  every  deaf-mute 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  25,  whether  the  parents  were  rich  or  poor, 
could  be  selected  as  a  state  pupil  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
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instruction,  the  word  "  indigent "  being  stricken  from  the  statute-book 
in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Thus  was 
removed  a  serious  barrier  in  the  way  of  reaching  that  large  class  who 
are  neither  so  affluent  as  to  pay  little  regard  to  current  expenditures, 
nor  so  poor  that  their  want  of  means  is  freely  acknowledged, 
Many  of  these  could  not  confess  inability  to  educate  their  deaf- 
mute  children  at  the  institution,  without  a  loss  of  social  or  commer- 
cial standing,  and  most  of  them,  when  they  attempted  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  would  postpone  it  until  the  child  was 
so  advanced  in  years  as  to  be  confirmed  in  habits  of  mental  lethargy, 
or,  having  commenced  it  early,  would  discontinue  it  prematurely, 
before  the  child  had  made  sufficient  advancement  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  offered  by  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  institution. 
Now,  however,  education  being  free  to  all,  parents  can  have  no  excuse 
for  retaining  their  children  at  home,  and  may  be  easily  influenced  by 
appeals  to  their  reason,  and  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  to 
accept  the  compensation  which  the  state  has  so  liberally  offered  for  the 
misfortune  under  which  their  children  are  laboring.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  however,  owing  to  the  futility  of  attempting  to  embrace  in 
general  laws,  which  must  be  sufficiently  guarded  to  insure  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  greatest  number,  all  provisions  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  given  result,  there  are  many  cases  of  deaf-mutes  capable 
of  receiving  instruction,  who  must  be  thrown  upon  the  community 
entirely  uneducated,  or  whose  education  must  be  curtailed,  under  cir- 
cumstances when,  if  a  little  further  opportunity  were  afforded,  they 
might  be  brought  to  a  point  which  would  give  them  a  vantage  ground 
which  they  couid  otherwise  never  hope  to  gain.  If  no  limit  of  age 
were  imposed  upon  state  pupils,  the  unfortunate  facility,  with  which 
many  parents  postpone  obvious  duties,  would  lead  them  to  keep  their 
children  at  home  till  they  had  passed  the  period  most  favorable  for 
instruction,  and  bring  them  to  the  institution  only  when  as  a  result  of 
their  fatal  neglect  the  deaf-mute  had  passed  beyond  their  control,  but 
not  beyond  their  responsibility  for  maintenance  and  protection.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  institution  would  degenerate  into  an  asylum 
for  the  mere  physical  care  and  restraint  of  an  unfortunate  class,  instead 
'  of  being  what  it  was  designed  to  be,  a  means  of  fitting  them  to  be  a 
blessing  to  their  friends  and  themselves,  and  a  benefit  to  society.  Still 
i  there  are  not  wanting  instances  in  which,  by  the  operation  of  circum- 
'  stances  against  which  human  foresight  cannot  provide,  there  will  be 
here  and  there  a  deaf-mute  who  has  passed  the  period  in  which  he  can 
receive  instruction  under  the  ordinary  enactments,  and  yet  who,  if 
received  into  the  institution,  can  be  relieved  of  his  disabilities  and 
made  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen.    If  there  were  no  limit  to 
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the  period  during  which  the  pupils  might  be  retained  in  the  insti- 
tution at  the  public  expense,  the  grand  motive  for  effort  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  life  of  usefulness  would  be  taken  away,  and  the 
treasury  of  the  state  would  be  burdened  with  an  expenditure,  not  only 
not  called  for  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  productive  of  positive 
evil.  And  yet  it  often  happens,  that  even  a  single  year  added  to  the 
time  allowed  by  law,  will  change  the  whole  future  of  one  of  our  pupils, 
and  turn  the  scale  which  seemed  to  be  equally  balanced  between  failure 
and  success.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  a  paying  pupil  from 
another  state,  the  attention  of  whose  parents  had  been  attracted  by 
certain  features  in  our  system  of  instruction,  would  be  withdrawn  on  ac- 
count of  sudden  failure  of  means,  at  a  time  when  the  elementary  training 
had  just  fitted  him  to  pursue,  with  peculiar  success,  the  further  course 
offered  him,  and  which  he  could  not  so  well  pursue  in  any  other  insti- 
tu  tion  of  equal  or  even  superior  merit.  To  meet  these  cases,  it  is  not 
desirable,  as  has  been  shown,  to  seek  amendments  to  the  general  law, 
but  rather  to  take  advantage  of  the  special  feature  of  the  institution, 
by  which  private  benevolence  is  enabled  to  co-operate  with  public 
policy.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  two  pupils  whose  rela- 
tions to  the  institution  furnish  a  happy  illustration  of  what  has  just 
been  said.  One  of  these  was  a  young  man  named  Victor  Axtel  Berg- 
quist,  who,  in  the  year  1872,  at  the  age  of  30,  was  brought  to  the  insti- 
tution by  myself,  and,  being  over  the  age  at  which  he  could  be 
admitted  under  the  general  law,  was  supported,  for  one  year,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  my  exertions  on  his  behalf,  by  an  appropriation  in  the 
supply  bill,  and  then  for  two  years  by  the  Erizzell  fund  scholarship, 
which  was  then  happily  vacant.  At  the  end  of  the  academic  year  just 
closed,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  forego  further  advantages  from  the  institution,  as  he  had 
arrived  at  a  period  of  life  at  which  his  future  comfort  depended  upon 
his  present  exertions  in  the  way  of  self-support,  and  he  had  already 
acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  enable  him 
to  communicate  readily  with  others,  and  of  arithmetic*  to  serve  his 
purpose  in  such  transactions  as  he  would  be  likely  to  engage  in.  The 
vacancy  left  in  the  Frizzell  fund  scholarship  by  the  retirement  of  the 
young  man  just  mentioned,  to  whom  it  has  proved  so  great  a  blessing, 
was  immediately  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  son  of  a  widowed 
mother  residing  in  North  Carolina,  who  had  sustained  him  in  the 
institution  at  her  own  expense  till  a  year  ago,  when,  her  means  failing, 
provision  was  made  for  his  admission  into  the  high  class  by  the  indi- 
vidual generosity  of  one  of  the  directors.  Previous  to  the  two  cases 
just  mentioned,  the  fund  has  supported  a  young  man  who  had  finished 
the  three  years  allowed  by  law  for  the  special  instruction  in  the  high 
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class  of  selected  pupils  that  have  completed  the  ordinary  course  of 
instruction,  and  who  was  enabled,  by  this  means,  to  makes  such 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  other  branches 
taught  as  to  secure  for  him,  soon  after  his  leaving  us,  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  as  a  teacher  in  a  private  family.  Previous  to  that,  it 
had  supported  a  young  man  from  Virginia  who  was  originally  a  pay 
pupil,  and  whose  means  were  destroyed  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
while  he  was  still  a  pupil  in  the  institution.  There  are  already  two 
applications  for  maintenance  and  education  by  this  fund,  of  deaf- 
mutes  who  are  capable  of  instruction,  but  who  are  above  the 
age  allowed,  by  law,  and  no  doubt  other  cases  will  constantly 
arise  which  will  call  for  extraneous  resources,  such  as  are 
furnished  by  this  fund,  which,  bequeathed  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Thomas  Frizzell  Thompson  in  1850,  has,  by  occasional  accu- 
mulations, become  adequate  to  the  annual  support  of  a  single  pupil.  At 
least  two  other  funds  of  $5,000  each  are  needed  to  perfect  the  provision 
required  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  institution, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  fact  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
benevolently  disposed  persons  who  desire  to  perpetuate  their  names  in 
connection  with  a  cause,  than  which  no  other  can  claim  to  have 
accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  removing  disabilities  and  remedying 
the  misfortunes  incident  to  humanity.  There  is  probably  no  method 
by  which  a  man  can  secure  a  gradually  increasing  result  from  his 
benevolence  so  certain,  as  to  bequeath  or  give  in  trust,  for  a  specific 
purpose,  a  sum  of  money  under  conditions  that  will  require  one  half 
of  the  annual  interest  to  be  added  to  the  principal  and  the  other  half 
to  be  expended.  The  doubling  of  the  principal  and  of  the  income  in 
this  way,  every  25  years,  would  make  even  a  small  bequest  adequate,  in 
time,  to  the  education  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  state. 

Except  as  the  eventual  result  of  some  such  plan  as  this,  private 
benevolence  would  fall  far  short  of  relieving  the  state  from  the  neces- 
sity and  obligation  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb.  That  it  is  of 
vital  importance,  so  far  as  the  individual  deaf-mute  is  concerned,  is  so 
apparent  as  to  awaken  the  liveliest  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  if  charity  can  ever  be  properly  exercised  under  the  forms  of 
taxation,  there  is  no  question  that  the  public  ought  willingly  to  en- 
courage the  application,  to  his  benefit,  of  this  fair  and  equable  mode 
of  making  every  man  furnish  his  quota  for  the  accomplishment  of 
great  public  objects.  The  argument  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  the  public  expense,  does  not, however,  rest  upon  this  proposi- 
tion. It  is  not  charity  to  the  individual  that  should  be  appealed  to, 
but  the  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the  community,  which  cannot  be 
secured,  if  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  irresponsible  and  conse- 
quently dangerous  individuals  are  suffered  to  be  at  large.    To  subject 
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them  to  the  physical  restraints  which  would  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
public  safety,  would  involve  great  expense,  without,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  ameliorating  their  condition,  while  the  humane  method  of  con- 
verting them  into  intelligent,  responsible,  useful  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, would  not  only  obviate  all  the  evils  resulting  from  their  former 
condition,  at  an  expense  limited  by  the  comparatively  short  term  of 
years  required  to  produce  this  result,  but  would  add  to  the  positive 
wealth  of  the  community  by  the  skill  and  labor  thus  added  to  its 
resources.  This,  therefore,  being  a  general  result,  should  be  provided 
for,  like  all  other  objects  of  general  advantage,  by  taxation,  and  if  there 
is  an  argument  for  providing  free  and  even  compulsory  education  for 
the  hearing  child,  it  is  intensified  when  applied  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

The  state,  having  discharged  this  obligation,  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  do  any  thing  more  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They 
and  their  friends  should  take  up  the  work  where  the  state  leaves  it 
and  do  what  remains  without  further  assistance.  To  dispose  them  to 
carry  out  this  view  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  instruction 
they  have  received  in  this  institution.  In  the  weekly  lectures 
given  them  on  Saturday  by  the  principal,  and  in  the  various 
illustrations  of  words  occurring  in  their  lessons,  the  duty  they 
owe  to  themselves  and  to  the  community,  of  fitting  themselves 
at  the  institution  to  be  self-supporting,  has  been  repeatedly  set 
before  them,  and  with  the  great  majority  an  earnest  determina- 
tion has  been  evoked  to  support  themselves  by  honest  work  and 
by  rendering  valuable  services,  without  resorting  to  any  of  the  de- 
vices of  those  who  would  play  either  upon  the  credulitv  or  upon  the 
sympathy  of  others.  They  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  taught,  that 
the  most  conscientious  preparation,  and  the  most  inflexible  purpose, 
are  not  an  infallible  protection  against  misfortune,  and  that,  as  the 
result  of  disease  and  infirmity,  as  well  as  of  those  crises  in  human  affairs 
which,  like  a  devastating  flood,  spread  want  and  suffering  even  over  a 
whole  community,  they  may  find  their  hopes  stranded  and  themselves 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  the  benevolence  of  others. 
From  this  they  have  learned  the  valuable  corollary,  that  they  should 
at  all  times  be,  not  only  willing,  but  also  prepared,  to  extend  the  help- 
ing hand  to  those  who  may  need  it,  especially  if,  by  reason  of  the  simi- 
lar conditions  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  a  common  loss,  they 
have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  their  sympathy.  To  this  end  they  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  of  contributing,  trom  time  to  time,  to  the 
relief  of  individual  cases  of  misfortune  among  deaf-mutes.  One  man, 
for  instance,  who  had  come  from  Baltimore  to  New  York  under  false 
promises  of  employment,  they  enabled  to  return.  Another,  they  sent 
to  new-found  relatives  near  Detroit,  after  he  had  been  brought  to  the 
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brink  of  starvation  in  New  York.  But,  within  the  last  two  years, 
their  efforts  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  home  for  aged  and  infirm  deaf-mutes,  to  which,  during  the 
year  ending  September  1,  1874,  they  gave  monthly  contributions 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $244.79,  thus  assisting  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  six  deaf-mutes,  three  of  whom  defective  eyesight  had  rendered 
helpless,  and  three  others,  on  account  of  advanced  years,  would  have 
had  no  other  resource  than  the  alms-house,  where,  in  complete  isola- 
tion, they  would  have  dragged  out  the  remnant  of  their  existence 
without  any  of  the  consolations  to  be  derived  either  from  human  sym- 
pathy and  society,  or  from  the  ministrations  of  religion.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  surrounded  by  influences  directly  tending  to 
bring  them  comfort  and  hope,  and  lead  them  to  realize  that  the  hand 
that  will  raise  them  to  happiness  hereafter,  has  already  reached  down 
to  sustain  them  here.  Within  the  past  academical  year,  however,  the 
efforts  of  our  pupils  have  been  confined  to  assisting  in  the  creation  of 
a  building  fund,  leaving  to  the  church  mission  for  deaf-mutes  the 
responsibility  of  sustaining  the  mutes  already  gathered  in  the  home. 
In  response  to  appeals  to  their  parents,  they  have  been  enabled  to  sub- 
scribe $275.86,  which  they  hope  to  increase,  during  the  coming  year,  to 
$500.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  practice  of  benevolence  thus  taught 
them  here,  will  become  a  habit  of  their  lives,  and  that  other  deaf- 
mutes,  throughout  the  country,  similarly  trained,  will  unite  with  them 
in  giving  permanent  support  to  a  most  useful  institution.  If,  in  con- 
I  nection  with  this,  could  be  established  a  farm,  factory  and  office,  by 
means  of  which  work  could  at  all  times  be  furnished  or  secured  for 
industriously  disposed  deaf-mutes,  it  could  be  truly  said,  that  the  state, 
in  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  had  relieved  itself  of  all  further 
;  expenditure  on  their  account,  while  receiving,  it  may  be,  more  than  a 
i  compensation,  reckoned  even  in  dollars  and  cents,  for  the  sum  annu- 
ally voted  for  this  purpose.  Within  a  few  years,  the  number  of  schools 
within  the  state,  in  which  pupils  have  been  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  three,  of  which  one  is  in 
i  the  city  of  New  York,  one  in  Buffalo  and  one  in  Borne.  All  of  these 
i  seem  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  as  that  which,  we  would  fain  hope, 
has  at  all  times  characterized  the  management  of  this  institution, 
i  namely,  a  sincere  desire  to  promote,  in  every  way  possible,  the  welfare 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  without  thought  of  personal  aggrandizement  on 
the  part  of  any  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  forward  a  work,  which,  if 
sustained  by  sincere  philanthropy,  cannot  fail  to  secure  human  sup- 
port and  divine  assistance  and  blessing. 

Each  will  undoubtedly  have  characteristics  which  will  recommend 
it,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  favor  of  individuals,  and,  by  the 
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increased  interest  it  will  awaken  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  more 
thorough  organization  of  plans  made  possible  by  contracting  the  area 
within  which  it  shall  seek  its  beneficiaries,  conduce  to  the  attainment 
of  an  object  long  aimed  at,  but  never  realized,  that  of  bringing  all 
deaf-mutes  under  the  influence  of  education.  That  this  is  the  case^ 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  actual  number  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  institution  has  never  exceeded  the  530  com- 
posing our  catalogue  at  the  close  of  the  term,  the  number  ;of  deaf- 
mutes  under  instruction,  reported  from  the  various  institutions  in  the 
state,  amounted  to  680. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  this  state,  I  need  only  add  an  expression  of  appreciation 
of  the  wisdom  of  your  management,  as  exhibited  in  the  results 
attained  by  this  institution,  and  of  the  hope  that,  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  yon  may  be  enabled  to  select  the  best  seed  for  the  future, 
so  that  the  ultimate  development  of  the  work  placed  in  your  hands 
may  be  as  complete  and  perfect  as  can  be  hoped  for  in  any  thing  per- 
taining to  a  world,  the  best  estate  of  which  seems  but  a  promise  of 
something  higher  and  better. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  Principal 

New  York  Institution  for 

the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  September  1,  1875. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION, 

JUNE  15  TO  23,  1875. 


Submitted  by  Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.  D. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

The  undersigned,  who  were  appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  the 
annual  examination  of  the  classes  in  your  institution  at  the  close  of 
the  academic  year  in  June,  1875,  respectfully  submit  the  following 

Report. 

The  examining  committee  met  on  the  morning  of  June  15.  Lists  of 
the  several  classes  were  submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  principal, 
with  an  outline  of  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year  by  each  class. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  board  empowering  the 
committee  to  make  additions,  if  necessary,  to  their  number,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  appointed  additional  members,  viz. :  Rev.  S.  H. 
Hall,  D.  D.,  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Currier  and  Mr.  Samuel  Crosby.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  made  separate  reports,  which  are  given  below,  on  the 
departments  assigned  to  them  for  examination. 

The  thanks  of  the  committee  are  rendered  to  them  for  their  kind 
assistance,  and  for  the  full  and  interesting  accounts  they  have  given  of 
their  respective  labors. 

The  accompanying  schedule  shows  the  numbers  of  the  school  and 
the  relative  standing  of  the  classes. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  each  class  is  reckoned  as  consisting  of  two 
divisions.  The  change  in  the  order  of  the  school  which  is  indicated 
by  this  arrangement  is  fully  explrined  in  the  report  of  the  principal 
for  1 874,  in  the  following  words : 

"  On  the  opening  of  the  new  term  on  the  3d  of  September,  1874,  a 
plan  was  inaugurated,  designed  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
institution,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  securing  increased  com- 
pensation to  the  teachers,  diminish  the  heavy  expenditure  made 
necessary  by  giving  what  was  considered  an  inadequate  support  to  a 
large  corps  of  instructors  who  were  constantly  tempted  to  seek  in 
other  fields  the  remuneration  they  would  have  preferred  to  receive  in 
this. 

"  The  number  of  hours  of  daily  labor  on  the  part  of  these  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  has  been  increased  from  five  to  eight,  and  the  num- 
ber employed  has  been  reduced  from  30  to  16,  the  special  teachers  of 
articulation  and  of  drawing  having  been  retained. 

"  Under  this  arrangement,  each  teacher  instructs  40  pupils  in  two 
classes,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  two 
classes  assigned  to  each  teacher  have  been  graded  with  reference  to 
similarity  of  attainment,  so  that  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  make 
changes  from  one  to  the  other  under  the  same  teacher,  as  necessity 
may  require.  This  separates  the  whole  body  of  pupils  into  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  is  in  school,  while  those  composing  the  other 
are  learning  mechanical  trades,  or  receiving  domestic  training  and 
instruction  in  needle-work. 

"  The  time  spent  in  these  manual  occupations,  so  necessary  to 
enable  our  pupils  to  obtain  an  independent  livelihood  when  they  leave 
us,  is  never  extended  beyond  three  hours,  in  order  that  each  pupil 
may  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  recreation  in  the  open  air 
which  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  equipoise  between  mind  and  body. 

"  In  order  that  the  pupils  in  each  division  may  equally  share  in  the 
benefit  of  the  portion  of  the  day  that  may  prove  most  conducive  to 
their  advancement,  either  at  school  or  work,  the  session  is  changed 
weekly ;  the  morning  division  of  one  week  being  the  afternoon  division 
of  the  next  week." 

From  this  arrangement  two  classes  only  are  excepted,  viz. :  those 
composed  of  boys  of  less  than  12  years  old,  who  are  collected  at  the 
Mansion  house.  A  division  of  hours  has  been  made  for  their  benefit, 
especially  adapted  to  their  tender  age. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  classes  X,  IX  and  VIl r  of  the 
ordinary  course  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  group.  The  pupils 
in  these  classes  have  a  standing  of  from  one  month  to  three  years. 
The  course  of  instruction  comprises  language,  religion  and  arithmetic. 
On  account  of  the  comparative  youth  of  these  pupils,  less  importance 
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is  attached  to  text-books  in  these,  than  in  the  more  advanced  classes, 
and  instruction  is  conveyed,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  familiar  and 
attractive  manner  by  the  teacher.  In*  these  classes,  ^the  ground- 
work of  a  religious  education  is  laid  by  conversations  on  the  principles 
of  natural  religion,  and  as  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  expands,  they 
are  taught  an  outline  of  Bible  history,  and  those  leading  features  of 
the  christian  religion  in  which  all  the  churches  agree.  The  text-book 
used  is  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  excellent  little  compendium  entitled  Scripture 
Lessons.  In  arithmetic,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  count  and  perform 
exercises  in  addition.  The  instruction  in  the  English  language  is  con- 
ducted according  to  a  system  devised  by  the  principal,  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet, 
by  which  written  language  is  taught  by  means  of  directions  given  by 
the  teacher,  and  carried  out  by  the  pupils.  Each  action  thus  per- 
formed is  made  the  subject  of  questions,  giving  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  idea.  The  ingenuity  of  the  method,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
minds  of  young  children,  in  whom  the  faculty  of  memory  is  so  much 
more  developed  than  the  power  of  judgment,  struck  us  as  remarkable. 

The  pupils  who  had  been  trained  by  these  methods  showed  a  marked 
interest  in  their  exercises,  and  a  very  thorough  mastery  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  the  English  language.  On  the  whole,  the  examination  of 
these  classes  reflected  great  credit  on  their  teachers,  showing  that  an 
excellent  foundation  had  been  laid  for  a  good  education. 

Classes  VII  and  VI  are  composed  respectively  of  girls  and  of  boys, 
and  are  of  equal  standing.  The  first  division  of  each  class  is  com- 
posed of  pupils  who  have  been  under  instruction  four  years ;  the 
second  division,  of  pupils  of  three  years  standing.  The  studies  pur- 
sued were  :  arithmetic,  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Course  of  instruction,  Part 
III,  geography,  and  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons.  In  arithmetic,  the  pupils 
had  been  practiced  in  the  four  ground  rules,  and  examples  under 
each  were  performed,  for  the  most  part,  with  gratifying  ease  and 
accuracy.  The  answers  to  questions  on  those  parts  of  Bible  history 
which  they  had  studied  during  the  year  were  given  correctly.  It  was 
evident  that  this  study  had  been  pursued  with  interest  on  the  part  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the  course  of  instruction  prepared  by  Di\ 
Peet,  these  classes  had  been  over  the  sections  on  "  animals"  and  "  the 
seasons  of  the  year."  It  was  interesting  in  this  connection  to  notice 
the  evident  pleasure  which  these  children,  like  all  others,  take  in 
accounts  of  animals,  particularly  those  removed  from  their  own 
observation. 

The  teacher  would  give  to  each  pupil  the  name  of  some  animal, 
and  require  him  to  write  it  upon  his  slate.  Immediately,  as  if  the 
exercise  were  a  sport,  each  pupil  would  dash  off  a  description  of  the 
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animal  alloted  to  him,  frequently  stopping  only  for  want  of  room  to 
continue.  A  beginning  had  been  made  in  geography  by  the  first 
divisions  of  these  classes,  the  pupils  having  learned  the  definitions  of 
geographical  terms,  and  the  names,  boundaries  and  capitols  of  the 
states  of  our  union. 

The  second  division  of  class  V  has  a  standing  of  four  years,  and 
the  studies  pursued  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  first  division 
of  classes  VI  and  VII,  except  that  the  study  of  geography  has  been 
carried  farther.  The  class  had  acquired  a  general  idea  of  all  the  divis- 
ions of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  division  of  this  class  had,  in  addition  to  the  studies  pur- 
sued in  the  second  division,  taken  up  Peet's  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  gone  over  the  first  six  chapters,  bringing  the  narrative 
down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  all  the  studies  of  this  class  the  accuracy  resulting  from  a  thorough 
drill,  and  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  subjects  treated  resulting  from 
careful  explanation,  were  most  happily  blended. 

Class  IV  is  composed  of  girls ;  the  standing  of  the  second  division 
is  five  years,  that  of  the  first  division  six  years.  The  studies  pursued  in 
both  divisions  were:  Geography,  history,  scripture  lessons,  penman- 
ship and  composition.  The  first  division  had  also  committed  to 
memory  several  chapters  from  the  Bible.  In  each  of  these  studies  the 
first  division  was  in  advance  of  the  second,  the  course  being  judiciously 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  composing  respectively  these 
two  divisions.  The  progress  of  the  class  in  all  their  studies  was 
highly  satisfactory,  but  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  examination 
was  the  freedom  and  correctness  of  the  language  used  by  the  pupils, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  expressed  the  ideas  of  the  text-book 
in  words  of  their  own. 

The  two  divisions  of  class  III  were  composed  of  boys,  and  had  a 
standing  of  seven  and  six  years  respectively.  In  the  first  division  the 
studies  were :  Universal  history,  scripture,  arithmetic  and  composi- 
tion. In  the  second  division,  geography,  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons, 
arithmetic  and  composition.  Both  divisions  appeared  creditably, 
especially  in  arithmetic,  solving  questions  requiring  careful  analysis  and 
familiarity  with  the  common  operations. 

The  first  class  had  committed  to  memory  a  number  of  passages  from 
the  Bible,  embracing  many  which  by  common  consent  are  considered 
as  embodying  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  and  morality. 

This  class  had  previously  acquired  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  outlines  of  biblical  teaching  through  the  study  of  Peet's  Scripture 
Lessons. 

Class  II  was  composed  of  girls,  the  second  division  having  a  stand- 
ing of  seven  years,  and  the  first  division  of  eight  years,  comprising  the 
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most  advanced  of  the  female  pupils  in  the  regular  course.  The  studies 
of  the  second  division  had  been  :  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  which  had 
been  finished,  universal  history,  geography,  arithmetic  and  composi- 
tion. Their  studies  in  history  embraced  a  sketch  of  the  great  empires 
of  antiquity  —  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and  Persian  —  an  account  of 
the  striking  events  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  a  description  of  the 
state  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  with  an  explanation  of  chivalry 
and  the  feudal  system,  and  an  outline  of  the  history  of  modern  Europe 
and  of  our  own  country.  In  the  instruction  of  these  pupils  in 
geography,  special  attention  had  been  given  to  North  America,  and  to 
the  United  States  in  particular,  to  which  had  been  added  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  arithmetic,  all 
the  class  showed  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  performing- 
operations  in  simple  numbers.  The  command  of  language  shown  by 
the  pupils  was  commendable. 

The  studies  of  the  first  division  had  been :  selections  from  the  Bible 
committed  to  memory,  human  physiology,  history  of  the  United 
States,  arithmetic  and  composition.  The  class  had  been,  in  arithmetic, 
through  United  States  money,  reduction  and  fractions,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  far  as  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution. 
The  examiner  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  familarity  which  these 
young  girls  showed  with  the  subjects  of  study,  and  the  evident  zest 
with  which  they  answered  the  questions  put  to  them.  The  uniformity 
of  excellence  attained  in  this  class  speaks  well  for  the  care  and  dilig- 
ence bestowed  on  its  instruction. 

Class  I  was  composed  of  boys,  and  had  a  standing  in  both  divisions 
corresponding  to  that  of  class  II.  The  studies  of  the  second  division 
had  been  History  of  the  United  States,  lessons  on  scripture  by  the 
teacher  of  the  class,  arithmetic  as  far  as  addition  of  fractions,  and 
composition.  In  the  use  of  language,  there  was  apparent  a  great 
diversity  among  the  members  of  the  class,  some  writing  with  ease  and 
correctness,  and  introducing  the  idioms  of  conversational  English 
without  hesitation  or  awkwardness,  while  others  could  only  express 
their  ideas  with  frequent  errors  of  construction,  and  with  occasional 
obscurity  of  thought. 

That  such  deficiencies  should  be  found  in  some  of  the  less  intelli- 
gent and  less  studious  pupils,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the 
labor  by  which  alone  the  deaf-mute  can  acquire  the  use  of  written 
language.  That,  in  this  case,  the  teacher  was  not  chargeable  with  any 
short  coming,  was  shown  by  the  examination  of  the  class  in  their  other 
studies.  In  arithmetic,  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  were  remarkably 
uniform,  and  their  drill  perfect.  In  history  they  showed  an  interest 
in,  and  familiarity  with  the  events  related,  and  gave  satisfactory 
answers  to  the  questions  put  to  them.    The  first  division  had  studied 
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universal  history,  Bible  lessons  prepared  by  the  teacher,  arithmetic 
and  composition.  The  pupils  seemed  to  be  of  a  decidedly  higher  ave- 
rage of  intelligence  than  those  of  the  second  division.  Their  com- 
mand of  language  was  good,  and  their  composition,  in  general,  free 
from  mistakes.  The  meaning  was,  in  all  cases,  clear,  though  an  occa- 
sional turn  of  expression  showed  that  the  writer  was  using  a  language 
which  had  not  come  to  him  as  a  mother  tongue.  In  arithmetic,  the 
class,  as  a  whole,  had  been  carried  through  fractions,  while  the  brighter 
pupils  had  been  pushed  on  beyond,  according  to  their  individual 
capacities. 

Some  of  these  solved  questions  in  compound  interest  and  partial 
payments,  requiring  in  some  instances,  an  intricate  and  careful  analysis. 

In  history  and  scripture,  they  gave  ready  and  exact  answers  in  lan- 
guage, for  the  most  Jpart,  original,  and  but  for  trifling  infelicities  of 
expression,  correct. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  more  advanced  classes,  appeared,  to  your 
committee,  to  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  their  wants,  the  thorough 
drill  in  language  given  in  the  elementary  classes  having  prepared  these 
classes  to  use  ordinary  text-books  to  advantage.  In  geography,  Mon- 
tei th's  first  lessons,  introduction  and  manual,  offer  a  regularly  gradu- 
ated course,  leading  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  study, 
and  interspersed  with  brief  accounts  of  objects  and  events  of  special 
interest.  The  study  of  United  States  history,  as  pursued  in  some  of 
the  higher  classes,  using  as  a  text-book,  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  work  on  that 
subject,  seems  to  be  p:  rticularly  interesting  and  profitable.  The  style 
is  equally  removed  from  the  forced  simplicity  of  too  many  books 
intended  for  juvenile  readers,  and  from  the  intricacies  of  construction 
which  are  found  in  so  many  historical  works.  The  book  is  unlike 
most  school  histories,  in  that  it  attempts  to  give  the  student  an  expla- 
tation  of  the  general  course  of  events,  instead  of  a  mere  chronological 
table  interspersed  with  disconnected  stories.  , 

There  seems  no  reason  why  this  plan  should  not  be  as  easy  to  be 
carried  out  as  the  other,  and  the  results  are  certainly  far  more  valuable. 

Fetter's  Series  of  Arithmetics  —  primary,  intermediate  and  practical, 
are  used  throughout  the  school.  This  series  is  to  be  highly  recom- 
mended for  its  thoroughness,  in  which  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  title  of  "  practical,"  given  to  the  most  advanced  book  of  the  series, 
might  with  justice,  be  applied  to  all.  The  course  of  instruction  by 
Dr.  H.  P.  Poet,  including  the  volume  of  scripture  lessons,  which  has 
been  found  so  i  ell  adapted  to  the  wants  of  hearing  children,  as  well  as 
of  deaf-mutes,  that  over  100,000  copies  have  been  sold,  has  been  so  fre- 
quently and  so  favorably  spoken  of  in  the  reports  of  former  commit- 
tees, as  to  require  no  more  special  mention  at  this  time. 

The  following  reports  of  Mr.  Samuel  Crosby  on  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  the  juvenile  pupils  at  the  Mansion  house ;  of  Mr.  J 
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W.  Currier,  on  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  perform- 
ances of  two  or  three  classes  which  he  examined  on  the  studies  of  the 
ordinary  course,  and  especially  on  the  methods  and  results  of  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  and  linear  drawing ;  and  of  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Hall, 
on  the  examination  of  the  high  class,  will,  it  is  believed,  furnish  all 
the  additional  particulars  required  of  your  committee,  as  to  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  educational  department  during  the  academical 
year. 

Mr.  Crosby's  Report. 
Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  LL.  D. 

Sir  —  Acting  in  accordance  with  your  request,  I  examined,  on  Friday 
the  18th  inst.,  classes  No.  1  and  2  of  the  juvenile  department  in  the  pre- 
scribed studies. 

Class  No.  2.  consisted  of  thirty-three  (33)  pupils,  in  four  (4)  divisions. 
The  first  division  consisted  of  pupils  who  had  been  but  a  few  weeks 
under  instruction.  They  had  learned  to  touch  12  objects  in  regular 
order  and  could  designate  any  letter  of  the  alphabet  contained  in  the 
names  of  the  objects  in  an  excellent  manner. 

The  second  division  touched  objects  as  their  names  were  pointed  out 
on  the  blackboard  and  vice  versa.  Every  boy  performed  his  work 
accurately  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  which  they  had  received 
seemed  to  be  so  thorough  and  effective,  that  the  pupils  were  anxious  to 
answer  questions  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  before  the  questions 
were  asked. 

The  third  division  have  completed  their  grade  and  can  do  any  thing 
required  of  them  contained  in  it. 

The  fourth  division  were  reviewed  in  the  work  of  the  preceding 
grades  and  in  addition  to  this  were  examined  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
personal  pronouns  in  the  objective  case,  singular  number.  Each  pupil 
was  asked  to  write  his  name  upon  a  slate,  which  he  did  in  a  legible  hand. 
He  was  then  requested  to  write  what  he  had  done  and  the  answer 
came  "  I  wrote  my  name."  The  pupils  showed  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  the  pronouns  "  me,"  "you,"  "him,"  "her"  and  "it," 
never  making  the  slightest  error.  The  examiner  especially  commends 
the  class  for  the  character  of  their  slate  writing.  The  highest  division 
wrote  the  Lord's  prayer  in  a  hand  that  would  put  to  shame  boys  of 
more  mature  years  who  have  the  use  of  all  the  senses.  Ellsworth's 
copy  book  (tracing),  letters  A  and  B,  in  which  the  pupils  had  written 
one  half-hour  daily  since  April,  indicated  a  marked  improvement  in 
their  penmanship. 

Class  No.  1,  taught  by  Miss  L.  C.  Rice,  consisted  of  20  pupils  in  three 
divisions.    The  first  division  was  examined  first  in  the  use  of  pronouns 
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of  both  numbers.  Two  or  three  examples  will  serve  to  show  the 
method  and  character  of  the  instruction.  The  command,  "John,  bow 
to  Frank  and  William,"  was  written  on  the  blackboard ;  the  boy  des- 
ignated performed  the  action  required,  and  then  the  question  was 
asked  the  division,  "  what  did  John  do  ?  "  and  answered  by,  '*  He  bowed 
to  Frank  and  William." 

The  following  command,  introducing  more  than  one  pronoun 
was  then  given:  "John,  take  my  lead  pencil  off  the  table  and  write 
your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper."  The  question  "  what  did  John  do,  " 
was  then  asked,  and  each  boy  wrote,  "  He  took  your  lead  pencil  off  the 
table  and  wrote  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper."  This  gave  rise  to  a 
series  of  questions  such  as  "  What  did  John  do  ?  "  "  What  did  John  do 
with  my  lead  pencil  ?"  "  What  did  John  write  ?"  "  Where  did  John 
write  his  name?"  "  What  did  John  write  his  name  with  ?"  each  of 
which  was  answered  by  all  of  the  boys,  thus  entitling  them  to  100  per 
cent  in  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's  course  of  instruction.  Each  boy  wrote  on  his 
slate  one  of  the  commandments  in  the  abridged  form,  and  was  after- 
wards examined  in  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  questions  asked:  "  Who  made  you?"  "What  does  a 
wise  son  make  ?  "  "  What  is  the  sign  of  God's  promise  ?  " 

Simple  addition.    This  division  had  been  taught  simple  addition 
through  "  millions."    The  following  question  was  given: 
Add  4632165 

2363432 

1532102 

6121431 

14649130 

Eighty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  the  division  solved  it  upon 
the  first  effort  and  the  remainder  in  a  short  time  with  a  little  assist- 
ance. 

The  second  division  were  then  examined  in  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's  course 
of  instruction  and  the  Lord's  prayer  and  in  simple  addition.  In 
addition,  such  questions  as  6  +  4,  2  +  3,  2  +  2,  7  +  1,  etc.,  were  given  and 
all  excellently  worked  by  every  pupil  but  one,  who  could  add  better 
when  the  questions  were  given  in  the  sign  language  by  the  teacher, 
than  when  placed  upon  the  slate  for  him. 

The  third  divi.-ion,  the  grade  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  second 
division  of  the  second  class,  was  not  examined. 

Both  classes  deserve  especial  mention  for  the  accuracy  and  thor- 
oughness of  the  work  comprised  in  their  grades,  and  for  slate  writ- 
ing which  was  excellent  in  both  classes. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  CROSBY,  Examiner. 
Washington  Heights,  June  21,  1875. 
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Mr.  Currier's  Report. 

Hon.  \Frederic  Be  Peyster,  LL.D.,  chairman  of  committee  of  exam- 
ination : 

Dear  Sir  —  In  carrying  out  the  part  assigned  to  me  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  classes  in  the  New  York  institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  the  close  of  the  academical  year.  I  made,  on  Wednesday, 
June  16th,  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  attainments  of  the  two 
classes  of  boys,  which  appear  in  the  schedule  as  the  first  and  second 
divisions  of  class  VI,  the  first  of  which  had  a  standing  of  four  years, 
and  the  second  of  three  years ;  and  of  the  second  division  of  class  II, 
composed  of  girls,  which  had  a  standing  of  seven  years,  and  found, 
that  in  the  study  of  the  English  language,  including  the  construction 
of  sentences,  and  the  proper  use  of  idiomatic  expressions,  they  had 
made  greater  proficiency,  than  could  be  reasonably  expected  of 
young  persons,  who  within  so  short  a  period,  had  been  utterly  ignorant 
of  all  forms  of  verbal  communication  ;  that  in  history  and  geography 
they  had  become  conversant  with  the  more  important  facts  within  the 
range  of  their  reading,  and  that  they  were  well  grounded  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic;  with  scripture  history  they 
were  more  familiar  than  young  persons  of  their  age  usually  are  ;  and 
their  handwriting,  as  shown  in  their  answers  to  questions,  was  both 
clear  and  graceful.  This  part  of  the  examination  gave  me  a  new 
insight  into  the  methods  characterizing  the  successful  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  work  which  appears  to  me  of  such  intrinsic 
difficulty,  as  to  baffle  all  efforts  not  founded  on  a  true  philosophy,  and 
not  carried  out  with  a  faith  and  patience,  seldom  met  within  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life. 

On  the  following  Monday,  June  21st,  I  attended,  with  great  inter- 
est, the  opening  religious  exercises  of  the  day,  in  the  chapel,  which 
consisted  in  the  exposition  of  a  passage  of  scripture,  and  of  a  prayer 
in  the  sign  language,  by  the  principal,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
rapt  attention  of  the  pupils  assembled,  and  their  evident  appreciation 
of  scriptural  truths,  and  their  sympathy  with  the  petitions  addressed 
to  the  Great  Father,  who  had  shown  his  care  for  them,  by  providing 
the  means  here  furnished  of  developing  their  minds  and  hearts.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  articulation  and 
labiology,  with  respect  to  which  I  felt  great  curiosity  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  results,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  obtained. 
As  to  the  results,  they  appeared  to  be  important  and  valuable  in  all 
cases  where  the  pupil  had  learned  to  speak,  to  some  extent,  in  early 
childhood,  before  becoming  deaf,  or  where  the  deafness,  though  con- 
genital had  not  been  absolute,  enabling  the  pupil  to  hear  sound  en 
masse,  though  not  sufficient,  without  special  instruction,  to  enable  him 
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to  distinguish  syllables  and  words.  In  the  case  of  the  deaf-mutes 
who  had  no  appreciation  of  sounds,  either  from  recollection  or  partial 
hearing,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a  mechanical 
wonder,  having  neither  the  tone,  the  distinctness,  nor  the  naturalness 
of  ordinary  speech,  and  calling  attention,  in  a  touching  manner,  to  the 
fact  of  their  great  misfortune,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  senti- 
ments the  deaf-mute  inspires  when  using  the  pencil  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  unmistakable  English,  or  when  depicting  his  ideas  in 
graceful  and  animated  pantomime.  In  their  case,  the  instruction  in  this 
institution  had  not  overcome  the  barriers  which  nature  had  interposed, 
to  any  greater  extent  than  I  had  had  previous  opportunities  Jof  observ- 
ing among  pupils  educated  in  exclusively  articulating  schools,  a  fact 
which  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  well  if  parents 
would  not,  in  their  sanguine  expectations,  insist  upon  having  their 
children  receive  this  special  training.  In  labiology  or  lip  reading, 
there  were  several  instances  of  marked  ability,  but  to  none  of  the 
pupils  could  communications  be  made  as  rapidly  as  could  be  done  by 
spelling  words  with  the  fingers,  or  even  by  writing. 

As  to  the  means,  I  discovered  that  the  German  method  of  imitation, 
introduced  into  the  institution  by  Prof.  Engelsman,  had  been  fol- 
lowed with  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils  under  examination ; 
although  Prof.  Jenkins,  the  present  accomplished  instructor  in  artic- 
ulation, had  made  some  modifications,  consisting  mainly  in  teaching 
the  consonants  in  connection  with  syllables  of  which  they  were  the 
initials  or  terminals,  a  point  suggested  to  him,  as  I  understood,  by 
the  principal  of  the  institution.  In  his  more  recent  instruction,  how- 
ever, he  had  adopted  Prof.  Bell's  system  of  symbols,  known  as  U  visible 
speech,"  in  which  he  had  received  valuable  assistance  from  Miss  Carrie 
E.  Handy,  who  had  been  employed  two  days  in  the  week,  for  the  pre- 
ceding two  months,  to  illustrate  and  expound  it.  Three  of  the  twelve 
classes  in  articulation,  had  received  direct  instruction  from  Miss 
Handy.  One  class  was  composed  of  six  girls  who  had  never  spoken  a 
word,  and  had  received  but  sixteen  hours  of  drill,  and  who  were  able 
to  repeat,  with  mechanical  exactness,  a  large  number  of  words  and 
several  sentences,  written  in  symbols,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  These  symbols  express  the  organ  of  speech  used  in  each  artic- 
ulation, indicating  by  simple  modification,  whether  the  sound  shall 
be  aspirate  or  vocal,  and  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  substitute  for  that  most 
important  aid  to  speech  —  self-hearing.  The  system  struck  me  as 
philosophical,  easily  acquired,  and  meeting  more  fully  the  require- 
ments of  the  work,  than  any  thing  I  could  conceive.  One  advantage 
arising  from  it  was,  that  the  attention  of  the  pupil  was  directed  by 
the  symbols,  to  the  particular  organs  of  speech,  to  be  employed  in 
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enunciation.  In  this  connection,  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  S3e  the 
performances  of  some  of  the  pupils,  who  watched  Miss  Handy 's  mouth 
most  closely  while  she  was  repeating  individual  words,  and  then  wrote 
upon  the  slate,  the  symbols  corresponding  to  the  vocal  action,  and 
afterwards  distinctly  repeated  the  words  themselves.  Another  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  symbols  was,  that  the  uniform  pronunciation 
of  words  of  different  orthography,  but  the  same  pronunciation,  could 
be  correctly  represented  to  the  eye.  Prof.  Bell  claims  for  his  system 
the  power  of  representing  any  sound  of  any  language  so  exactly  that 
it  can  be  reproduced,  at  sight,  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  system. 

Miss  Handy,  who  was  his  pupil,  seems  to  have  represented  him 
fairly,  and  has  evidently  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  insti- 
tution, an  instrument  calculated  to  diminish  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  June,  I  examined  the  pupils  who  had  been 
instructed  in  linear  and  crayon  drawing.  These  comprise  the  entire 
body  of  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifty  little  boys,  who  are 
in  the  "  primary  department"  at  the  "  Mansion  house."  Their  instruc- 
tor, Miss  Hagadorn,  is  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  and  received 
from  the  directors,  the  prize  for  aesthetic  culture.  She  is  evidently  a 
devoted,  painstaking  teacher,  and  has  succeeded  in  giving  her  pupils 
a  good  idea  of  drawing  from  the  flat,  and  of  correct  shading.  Some 
of  the  pictures  executed  with  colored  crayons  were  in  excellent  taste, 
and  quite  true  to  nature.  She  had  also  succeeded  in  giving  some  idea 
of  proportion,  as  shown  in  the  diminution  from,  and  amplification  of, 
the  original  pictures,  of  which  they  were  copies.  Further  than  this 
she  had  not  gone,  none  of  the  pupils  being  able  to  draw  from  nature, 
nor  to  state  the  principles  of  perspective. 

Probably,  considering  the  great  number  of  pupils  under  instruction, 
and  the  fact  that  this  is  only  the  second  year  that  drawing  has  been 
taught  as  a  regular  branch  in  the  institution,more  than  this  could  hardly 
be  expected.  It  is  something,  that  a  taste  has  been  cultivated  for  a 
branch  so  essential  to  those  to  whom  sight  is  the  most  important  sense, 
and  who  need  to  acquire  ability  to  illustrate  their  ideas  in  a  manner 
which  harmonizes  so  well  with  their  peculiar  modes  of  thought,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  increased  facilities,  much  more  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  instruction  in  art  may  be  so  Bextended  that  at 
least  some  of  the  pupils  may  attain  the  rank  of  artists,  while  others 
may  be  grounded  in  the  principles  of  what  is,  more  properly  speaking, 
industrial  art,  so  that  they  may  become  designers,  engravers  or  litho- 
graphers. 

The  pleasure  afforded  me  by  these  three  days'  examination,  devoted 
respectively  to  three  different  features  of  the  department  of  education, 
was  so  great  as  to  inspire  in  me  thankfulness  for  the  opportunity 
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which  was  afforded  me  through  your  partiality,  and.  above  all,  grati- 
tude to  the  "  Great  Giver"  of  all  good,  that  he  had  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  Christian  men  to  make  such  ample  provision  for  a  class  of 
the  community  whose  misfortune  appeals  most  strongly  to  our  sym- 
pathy, and  in  whom  circumstances  have  led  me  to  feel  a  peculiar 
interest. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  W.  CURRIER. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HIGH  CLASS. 

June  15,  1875. 
Submitted  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Hall,  D.  D. 

In  entering  upon  the  duty  assigned  to  me,  I  found  the  class  to  be 
composed  of  a  chosen  number  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  the 
institution,  viz.:  1.  Of  those  who,  having  completed  the  full  course  of 
instruction  provided  by  the  state  for  all,  are  selected  for  their  superior 
attainments  and  promise,  to  pursue  a  higher  course  for  the  term  of 
three  years  ;  and  2.  also  those  who,  irrespective  of  the  time  they  have 
been  in  the  institution,  are  found,  on  examination,  to  be  able  to  pur- 
sue, with  profit,  the  higher  studies  of  this  class. 

The  full  course  comprises  the  following  studies:  Human  physi- 
ology, vegetable  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  moral  science,  Latin  and  the 
Bible. 

The  members  of  the  class  for  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows,  viz. 

Males. 

A.  J.  Andrews,  M.  Brown,  A.  Ballin,  B.  Clarke,  J.  B.  Doane,  J.  F. 
Donnelly,  J.  E.  Doran,  J.  H.  Eddy,  T.  Fox,  A.  Goldvogel,  W.  A.  Gor- 
don, J.  Hogan,  W.  A.  Jackson,  F.  H.  King,  A.  Kearney,*  E.  C.  Ketch- 
am,  W.  B.  Magill,  J.  Mages,  J.  O'Neil,  S.  Sinclair  and  R.  Welch— 21. 

Females. 

E.  M.  Bonnel,  M.  Barrager.  E.  A.  Barry,  A.  M.  Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Jones,  L.  Murphy,  L.  Noble,  E.  V.  Reed  f — 8 ;  total,  29,  one-third  of 
whom,  having  lost  their  hearing  in  early  childhood,  have,  on  this 
account,  no  little  advantage  over  their  class-mates  in  the  facility  for 
obtaining  an  education. 


♦Left.  +  Absent. 
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Of  these  27,  all  but  Mr.  A.  Kearney,  who  had  left  the  institution, 
and  Miss  E.  V.  Reed,  temporarily  away,  were  present  for  examination. 

The  class  has  been  taught  the  past  year  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettingell, 
who,  besides  winning  their  confidence  and  affection,  has  succeeded  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  imparting  his  own  enthusiasm  for  Knowledge  to 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  thus  rapidly  advancing  them  in  their 
various  studies,  as  follows : 

1.  Human  Physiology  —  Full  course,  including  the  skeleton,  muscles, 
skin,  hair  and  nails  ;  the  nervous,  respiratory,  circulatory  and  digestive 
systems;  the  five  senses;  the  diseases  to  which  these  organs  are  liable; 
illustrated  by  a  human  skeleton  and  models  of  different  parts  of  the 
human  body.  This  has  been  taught  by  lectures  and  manuscript  les- 
sons prepared  by  the  teacher.  In  connection  with  these  lectures  and 
lessons,  the  pupils  have  read  Steele's  book  on  physiology  and  such 
other  works  as  they  could  obtain,  and  are  thought  to  be  as  familiar  with 
the  subject  as  ordinary  scholars  who  do  not  make  it  a  specialty. 

2.  Astronomy  —  Full  course,  including  a  history  of  astronomy,  solar 
system  in  detail,  the  earth  in  its  astronomical  relations,  seasons,  mean 
time,  equation  of  time,  meteors,  aerolites,  comets,  etc.,  sidereal  system, 
constellations,  multiple,  variable,  temporary  stars,  nebulae,  etc.,  etc. 
Taught  also  by  lectures  and  manuscript  lessons  prepared  by  the  teacher, 
the  class  meanwhile  consulting  such  printed  works  on  the  subject  as 
could  be  obtained  from  the  library. 

3.  Vegetable  Physiology  —  Short  course,  using  a  manual  prepared  by 
the  principal,  embracing  the  nature  and  functions  of  plants,  compo- 
sition of  soils,  etc. 

4.  Mathematics  —  Arithmetic  and  algebra.  The  attainments  of  the 
pupils  on  entering  the  class  were  found  to  be  very  unequal.  The  in- 
struction has  consequently  been  individual  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
each  pupil.  It  has  embraced  a  wide  range,  extending  through  Felter's, 
French's  and  Greenleaf  s  arithmetic,  into  algebra,  as  far  as  to  equations* 

5.  Religion  —  Using  the  Bible  as  a  text-book,  and  for  topics,  the 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  God,  our  relations  to  Him  and  to  each 
other,  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Por- 
tions of  scripture  have  been  committed  to  memory  and  compositions 
written  on  scripture  themes. 

In  entering  upon  the  duty  assigned  him,  the  examiner  of  the  high 
class  (with  other  members  of  the  examining  committee)  was  greeted 
with  a  welcome  which  at  once  assured  him  that  the  service  he  was 
called  to  render  would  be,  as  it  proved,  a  very  rare  pleasure,  and  he 
would  express  his  gratification  at  the  arrangements  to  enable  him 
to  ascertain  just  what  progress  the  pupils  had  actually  made  in  their 
various  studies. 
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The  examination  was  carried  on  by  written  questions  promiscuously 
distributed,  and  the  answers  were  written  out  in  the  presence  of  the 
examiner,  thus  preventing  all  possibility  of  interference  or  collusion 
for  aid  or  otherwise  between  the  parties  concerned.  These  answers, 
when  completed,  were  handed  up  for  inspection,  and  the  opportunity 
was  given,  in  the  very  few  instances  that  called  for  it,  to  explain  mis- 
statements and  correct  any  noticeable  errors. 

The  examination  was  eminently  fair  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  reflected  very  great  credit  upon  each.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that,  considering  existing  disabilities,  so  much  knowl- 
edge, scientific  and  practical,  could  be  either  imparted  or  acquired, 
and  it  certainly  would  have  been  impracticable  but  for  the  untiring 
patience  and  skill  of  the  preceptor,  and  the  aptness  to  learn  and  dili- 
gent studiousness  of  the  pupils  themselves.  In  the  department  of 
physiology,  models  of  the  heart  and  of  the  eye  were  beautifully  demon- 
strated, showing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  physical  organs ; 
and  in  the  science  of  astronomy  the  pupils  exhibited  a  familiarity  with 
the  subject  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  graduating  class  of  any 
college  in  the  land.  Specimen  answers  are  appended  to  this  report, 
which  represent  the  general  character  of  the  answers  returned,  the 
chirography  as  well  as  the  orthographical  correctness  of  which  were 
most  commendable. 

The  pupils  were  evidently  interested  in  their  studies,  with  here  and 
there  one  who  seemed  like  an  enthusiast,  and  the  time  when  they 
were  to  leave  the  institution  did  not  appear  to  be  anticipated  with  any 
longing.  The  education  which  they  had  received,  and  for  which  they 
were  manifestly  grateful,  was  felt  to  have  somewhat  qualified  them  for 
meeting  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  they  were  looking  forward  to 
the  future  in  the  hope  of  self-support  and  a  career  of  usefulness. 

The  examiner  would  congratulate  the  directors  and  faculty  upon 
another  year  of  success  in  their  philanthropic  and  Christian  service  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunates  providentially  committed  to  their  care- 
Among  these,  without  invidious  distinction,  where  all  did  well  and 
simply  for  the  sake  of  just  commendation  and  incitement  to  others, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Miss  M.  Barrager,  Jonathan  H.  Eddy,  and 
Bernard  Clarke,  semi-mutes,  whose  proficiency  is  an  honor  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  institution.  The  last  named  has  a  paper  on  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system  among  the  papers  appended  to  this  report. 

Young  Alexander  Goldvogle,  a  congenital  mute,  may  also  be  named 
as  worthy  of  commendation  for  the  manifest  diligence  with  which  he 
has  attended  to  his  studies,  and  as  giving  promise  that  he  will  improve 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  here,  to  qualify  himself  for  usefulness. 
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Addresses  of  Welcome. 

The  following  transcripts  from  the  exercises  of  the  pupils,  written  in 
the  course  of  the  examination,  will  illustrate  their  proficiency  : 

How  sweet,  how  lovely  and  pleasant  is  the  sight  of  the  day.  The 
heavens  bend  benignantly,  the  earth  blossoms  with  renewed  life.  The 
examination  day,  which  we  have  looked  forward  to  so  long,  has  already 
come  to  us,  and  during  the  day  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
answer  all  the  questions,  whatever  may  be  asked. 

We  are  told  that  Eev.  Dr.  Hall,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society,  and  the  friend  of  our  worthy  teacher,  has  been 
appointed  as  an  examiner  of  this  class  by  the  committee  of  examina- 
tion. The  other  two  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  the  Hon.  Frederic 
De  Peyster  and  Mr.  James  Monteith,  are  the  guests  of  this  class.  One 
of  them  is  well  known  to  the  institution  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  the  other  gentleman  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  school 
geographies  and  a  juvenile  history  of  the  United  States.  May  the 
examination  of  this  day  be  a  successful  one. 

Another  long,  eventful  year  has  rolled  past,  and  examination  day 
has  come  again,  and  we  are  to  show  whether  we  have  made  good 
use  of  our  opportunities  by  acquiring  knowledge  or  wasted  it  in  idle 
pleasure.  Our  books  have  been  closed  and  thrown  aside  for  the  last 
time,  and  our  examiner  will,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  be  able  to  judge 
how  much  of  their  contents  remain  in  our  heads. 

We  are  very  much  flattered  at  having  such  a  distinguished  examiner 
as  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Hall  to  examine  us,  and  at  having  the  honor  of  being 
visited  by  such  a  distinguished  scholar  as  Mr.  James  Monteith.  As  to 
you,  Hon.  Mr.  De  Peyster,  you  need  not  be  told  that  you  are  always 
welcome,  and  we  only  wish  that  we  could  see  you  often er  than  we  have 
of  late. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  learning  about  that  wonderful 
machine,  the  human  body,  about  the  growth  of  the  beautiful  flowers 
and  noble  trees  with  which  the  landscape  is  so  beautifully  covered  this 
lovely  June  morning.  But  most  beautiful  and  sublime  of  all  is  as- 
tronomy, that  grand  and  sublime  science  which  teaches  us  about  the 
beautiful  stars  and  the  glorious  king  of  day,  who  shines  so  kindly  on 
us  this  morning.  Now  we  are  no  longer  to  be  deluded  by  childhood's 
stories  of  the  big  green  cheese  called  the  moon,  etc.,  but  are  lost  in 
admiration  for  the  simplicity  and  order  which  reigns  throughout  those 
millions  on  millions  of  celestial  bodies. 

Gentlemen  —  This  lovely  June  morning  ushers  into  our  presence 
"examination  day,"  and  with  it  Dr.  Frederick  De  Peyster,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  institution,  and  James 
Monteith,  who  we  are  informed  is  the  great  geographical  writer,  and 
also  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  be  our  examiner  upon 
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this  occasion.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  say  that  we  thank  them  for  their 
kindness,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  tell  them  that  the  remembrance  of 
their  kindness  will  ever  remain  ripe  in  our  memory.  During  the  term 
we  have  been  pursuing  astrononi>,  physiology,  vegetable  physiology,, 
religion,  and  some  short  problems  in  arithmetic  and  algebra.  We 
expect  to  be  able  to  answer  any  questions  put  to  us  upon  these  subjects, 
and  we  hope  that  our  examination  may  be  a  success,  as  we  find  that 
our  honor  as  scholars  is  at  stake. 

We  can  see  that  our  examiner  is  a  kind,  benevolent  gentleman,  and 
this  gives  us  renewed  strength  and  courage  to  face  the  great  but  neces- 
sary foeman,  "  examination." 

Gextlemex —  The  day  we  have  so  long  looked  forward  to  with  so 
much  dread  has  at  last  arrived.  TVe  have  been  studying  as  hard  as  we 
could,  and  hope  to-day  to  do  credit  to  our  institution,,  our  principal 
and  our  instructor.  If  we  fail  in  passing  a  successful  examination,  we 
will  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  did  all  we  could.  But 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  give  as  good  answers  to  the  questions  which  are 
put  to  us  as  those  we  gave  when  the  five-hour  system  was  in  vogue. 
We  are  glad  to  see  you.  Mr.  Monteith  I  know  personally.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  he  remembers  the  little  scamp  who  used  to  be  in  the 
evening  school  in  Forty-seventh  street.  If  he  does,  I  am  the  one 
and  he  can  now  see  what  a  change  the  institution  has  wrought  in  me 

Physiology. 

The  human  body  is  made  up  of  many  different  parts.  The  science 
which  treats  of  these  parts,  their  compositions  and  their  functions  is 
called  physiology.  The  science  which  treats  especially  of  bones  is 
called  osteology.  The  :human  /body  contains  206  bones  (not  counting 
the  teeth).  They  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  adapted  to  the 
purposes  which  they  were  intended  to  serve.  The  bones  are  partly 
animal  and  partly  mineral  m  their  composition.  The  bones  of  children 
contain  much  more  animal  matter  than  the  bones  of  adults,  hence  they 
are  soft  and  limpsy.  If  we  soak  a  bone  in  muriatic  acid  we  may  dis  • 
solve  all  the  mineral  matter,  or  we  may  burn  out  all  the  animal  matter, 
and  then  it  will  become  white  and  easily  crumbled  to  powder. 

When  we  wish  to  move  a  limb  what  do  we  do  ? 

When  we  wish  to  move  a  limb  we  contract  the  muscles  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  relax  them  on  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  if  we 
wish  to  shut  the  hand,  we  contract  the  muscles  on  the  inside,  and 
relax  them  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  etc. 

What  two  sorts  of  muscle  have  we  ?    Describe  each  kind. 

We  have  two  sorts  of  muscles  as  follows:  Voluntary  and  invol- 
untary muscles.  The  voluntary  muscles  are  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  that  we  can  contract  and  relax  them  at  our  own  pleasure,  but 
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the  involuntary  muscles,  like  those  of  the  heart,  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines,  act  of  their  own  accord. 

Which  muscles  are  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  ? 

The  muscles  of  the  diaphragm,  the  chest  and  eye-lids  are  partly 
voluntary  and  partly  involuntary. 

How  are  our  muscles  strengthened  and  weakened  ? 

Our  muscles  are  strengthened  by  use,  and  weakened  by  disuse.  By 
constant  practice  in  doing  any  one  thing  we  become  very  expert,  and 
we  can  make  our  muscles  operate  with  great  rapidity  and  skill.  The 
operation  of  the  nerves  is  very  much  like  the  operation  of  the  tele- 
graph system.  The  nerves  answer  to  the  wires,  the  brain  to  the 
machine,  and  the  mind  to  the  telegraph  operator  who  receives  and 
sends  the  messages.  Besides,  the  brain  which  has  its  principal  office 
in  the  head,  there  are  other  little  offices  along  the  line  of  the  nerves 
where  ganglions  are  placed,  from  which  little,  quick  messages  are  sent 
to  the  adjacent  parts.  A  ganglion  is  the  enlargement  of  the  course 
in  the  nerves. 

Describe  the  arteries,  veins  and  capillaries,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  blood  circulates  through  them  ? 

The  arteries  are  the  long  tubes  which  convey  the  blood  from  the 
heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body  to  nourish  it.  The  veins  are  the  tubes 
which  bring  back  the  blood  from  the  extremeties  of  the  body.  The 
veins  and  arteries  are  connected  by  the  little  hair-like  tubes  called 
capillaries. 

How  does  the  blood  flow  from  an  artery  when  it  is  cut  ? 

When  an  artery  is  cut  the  blood  spurts  out  in  crimson  jets,  and 
unless  speedily  stopped  will  cause  the  death  of  a  person.  When  a 
vein  is  severed  the  blood,  which  is  of  a  dark,  blue  color,  flows  out  in 
a  steady  stream.  The  reason  why  the  venous  blood  is  blue,  and  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  crimson,  is  because  the  blood  in  the  arteries  has 
just  been  purged  of  its  impurities  by  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs.  But 
the  venous  blood,  or  the  blood  in  the  veins,  comes  back  from  its  tour 
through  the  body,  laden  with  the  impurities  of  the  system  which  it 
has  collected  in  its  journey. 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  blood  should  circulate  through  the 
body  ? 

It  is  necessary  that  the  blood  should  circulate  through  the  body 
almost  every  minute  to  invigorate  the  system,  and  supply  it  with 
nourishment  and  keep  it  warm.    The  blood  is  the  "  current  of  life." 

What  can  you  say  of  touch  ? 

Touch  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  five  senses.  It  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  lose  any  of  them,  but  none  of  them  are  so 
absolutely  necessary  as  touch.    All  of  these  five  senses  are  located 
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in  the  head,  except  touch.  Touch  is  located  under  the  skin,  and  is  in 
all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  much  keener  in  some  parts  than  in  others. 
It  is  especially  keen  in  the  end  of  the  tongue,  lips  and  fingers.  If  we 
examine  the  tongue  and  lips  carefully,  we  will  find  numerous  little 
papillae  where  the  nerves  terminate,  and  they  carry  the  slightest  touch 
to  the  brain. 

What  of  the  sense  of  sight,  its  origin,  its  importance,  etc.  ? 

After  touch,  the  next  most  important  sense  is  sight.  The  organ  of 
sight  is  the  eye;  it  is  a  very  delicate  and  wonderful  piece  of  me- 
chanism. 

Describe  the  eye,  its  size,  location,  connection  with  the  brain  and 
its  structure,  the  coats,  cornea,  iris,  pupil,  humors,  lenses,  etc.  ? 

The  eye  is  a  globe  about  one  inch  in  diameter ;  it  is  situated  in  a 
bony  socket  in  the  cranium  which  contains  a  soft  cushion  of  fat  for 
the  ball  to  rest  upon  and  out  of  the  back  the  optic  nerve  runs  to  the 
brain.  The  eye  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  called  the  white  of  the 
eye  and  in  front  of  which  the  transparent  cornea,  like  a  watch  crystal, 
is  set ;  inside  the  cornea  is  a  colored  ring  containing  a  black  pigment 
which  is  called  the  iris.  The  iris  has  a  small  round  hole  in  the  center 
called  the  pupil  which  enlarges  and  contracts  so  as  to  admit  more  or 
less  light  according  to  the  wants  of  the  eye.  The  eye  is  divided  into 
two  chambers  ;  the  front  is  filled  with  a  thin  watery  fluid  called  the 
aqueous  humor,  and  the  back  is  filled  with  a  thicker  fluid  like  the 
white  of  an  egg,  called  the  vitreous  humor ;  between  these  two  cham- 
bers, separating  them  from  each  other,  is  the  crystalline  lens  which 
looks  like  a  small  round  piece  of  glass.  The  light  enters  the  eye 
through  the  cornea  and  passes  through  the  aqueous  humor  and  pupil, 
then  through  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  vitreous  humor  and  comes  to 
a  focus  on  the  retina  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye.  A  picture  of  every 
thing  we  look  at  is  formed  on  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve  carries 
the  sensation  to  the  brain  and  we  see.  The  eye  contains  several 
muscles  on  the  outside  which  enables  us  to  move  it  which  ever  way 
we  please.  It  is  protected  by  the  eye-brow  and  also  has  a  pair  of 
eye-lashes  which  keep  it  free  from  dust. 

What  of  the  variety  of  sounds  and  noises  and  of  our  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish different  sounds  ? 

Every  different  thing  has  a  sound  of  its  own  ;  the  variety  of  sounds 
is  almost  infinite.  Different  kinds  of  animals  make  different  noises 
and  even  the  sounds  which  animals  of  the  same  species  make  are  not 
exactly  alike.  Every  different  individual  of  the  human  family  has  a 
sound  peculiar  to  himself.  People  whose  hearing  is  perfect  not  only 
distinguish!  the  voice  of  a  child  from  that  of  an  adult  and  the  voice 
of  a  man  from  that  of  a  woman,  but  can  distinguish  voices  of  different 
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persons  of  the  same  sex  from  each  other.    They  can  distinguish  dif- 
ferent objects  by  their  sounds. 
How  fast  does  sound  travel  ? 

Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  11  or  12  miles  a  minute. 
What  is  an  echo  ? 

When  a  sound  strikes  against  a  large  object,  like  a  large  building  or 
a  mountain,  it  is  reflected  in  the  same  way  that  light  is  reflected ;  this 
is  called  an  echo. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  sense  of  taste  ? 

The  sense  of  taste  enables  us  to  tell  whether  our  food  is  good 
or  bad.  We  gain  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment  from  this  sense. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  sense,  we  would  be  liable  to  eat  and  drink 
many  things  that  would  injure  us  without  any  warning.  But  per- 
haps we  should  not  be  in  so  much  danger  of  eating  and  drinking 
to  excess  as  we  now  are.  We  often  eat  or  drink  more  than  is  good 
for  us,  because  the  food  or  drink  tastes  good.  But  we  can  learn  to 
take  things  that  disgust  us  at  first.  For  example,  one  can  learn  to 
take  tobacco,  which  is  very  disgusting  at  first,  by  persevering  effort.. 
It  is  strange,  how  much  pains  foolish  boys  will  take  to  learn  to  use 
such  stuff.  By  constant  practice,  they  become  habituated  to  it,  so 
that  they  hanker  after  it,  and  cannot  live  without  it.  Alas !  there 
are  thousands  of  drunkards  and  gluttons  in  this  world,  who  think  of 
nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their  appetites.  Poor  creatures! 
I  pity  them,  and  hope  it  will  never  be  my  lot  to  be  like  them. 

God  has  given  us  this  sense  for  our  enjoyment.  He  has  given  us 
many  things  for  the  promotion  of  our  happiness,  and  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  them.  But  he  is  displeased  when  we  indulge  ourselves 
to  excess.  He  has  given  us  reason  by  which  we  should  be  guided. 
The  person  who  denies  himself,  and  tries  to  live  a  regular  life,  will 
not  only  live  longer,  but  will  be  healthier  and  happier  than  the  one 
who  indulges  his  appetite  to  excess. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  sense  of  smell  ? 

The  sense  of  smell  is  the  least  important  of  all  the  five  senses.  We 
could  easily  do  without  this  sense,  but  it  is  quite  convenient,  and  adds 
much  to  our  enjoyment.  All  fragrant  things  are  constantly  giving 
off  very  minute  particles  which  come  in  contact  with  the  sensitive 
nerves  within  the  nose  and  we  smell  them.  There  are  a  thousand 
different  sorts  of  odors,  none  of  which  are  exactly  alike,  but  we  have 
not  the  words  to  designate  all  these  different  odors.  In  the  spring, 
the  air  is  filled  with  sweet  odors.    New-mown  hay  is  very  fragrant. 
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Some  perfumes  are  powerful  and  enduring.  One  drop  of  musk,  or  of 
bergamot,  or  of  the  otto  of  roses,  will  perfume  a  whole  room  and 
remain  for  a  long  time.  We  derive  much  pleasure  from  this  sense, 
but  we  are  often  disgusted  and  sickened  by  bad  odors,  come  animals 
have  the  power  of  emitting  an  odor  for  their  own  defense.  The 
skunk,  for  example,  defends  herself  in  this  way.  She  will,  when 
attacked,  emit  an  odor  which  no  enemy  can  stand,  and  which  may  be 
smelled  for  miles.  This  sense  is  very  useful  to  the  animals  in  guiding 
them  to  their  food,  and  in  assuring  them  that  it  is  good,  or  in  warn- 
ing them  against  it.  It  is  useful  to  us  in  the  same  way.  Like  the 
animals,  we  usually  smell  of  any  new  article  of  food  before  venturing 
to  eat  it,  and  if  it  does  not  smell  well  we  are  suspicious  of  it.  But 
smell  is  not  a  very  certain  guide.  There  are  some  kinds  of  food  that 
do  not  smell  well  that  are  good  to  eat,  as  onions  and  cabbage  for  exam- 
ple ;  and  there  are  many  kinds  of  medicines  that  neither  taste  nor 
smell  well,  that  we  must  take  when  we  are  sick. 

Are  there  any  persons  living  who  are  destitute  of  all  but  one  of  the 
five  senses  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  persons  living  who  are  destitute 
of  all  but  one  of  the  five  senses.  But  we  know  that  there  are  those 
who  are  deprived  of  two  senses,  and  there  have  been  a  few  persons  who 
lack  even  three. 

What  can  you  say  of  those  who  lack  one  or  two  of  these  senses  ? 

It  is  not  impossible  to  communicate  with  such  persons  and  to  teach 
them  to  read  and  write,  but  it  is  very  difficult.  Julia  Brace,  who  was 
both  deaf  and  blind,  was  taught  in  the  Hartford  asylum  many  years 
ago.  Laura  Bridgeman,  who  could  neither  hear  nor  see  nor  smell,  was 
taught  in  the  asylum  at  Boston. 

When  one  sense  is  wanting,  how  are  the  other  senses  affected? 

When  one  sense  is  wanting,  the  others  kindly  lend  their  aid  to  make 
good  the  deficiency. 

In  what  respects  are  some  animals  superior  to  man  ? 

Some  animals  are  larger  than  men  ;  some  are  stronger  ;  some  have 
more  agility,  but  no  animal  has  so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  body  in  all 
respects  as  we  do,  and  we  are  greatly  superior  to  the  brutes  in  most 
respects.  Brutes  naturally  go  with  their  heads  and  faces  towards  the 
ground,  but  man  stands  erect  with  his  head  towards  the  heaven. 

What  of  their  natural  posture  compared  with  ours  ? 

Some  quadrupeds,  like  dogs  and  monkeys,  can  be  trained  to  go  on 
two  legs  and  to  use  their  fore-paws;  but  this  is  not  always  natural  for 
them,  and  their  steps  are  very  awkward  and  their  paws  are  very  clumsy 
compared  with  ours. 

What  of  the  human  hand  ? 
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Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  perfect  than  the  human  hand. 
We  can  do  almost  every  thing  with  it. 

What  of  the  human  face  compared  with  that  of  brutes  ? 

No  animal  has  so  beautiful  and  expressive  a  face  as  man,  or  can  ex- 
hibit his  feelings  and  emotions  in  his  countenance  as  man  can.  We 
can  show  love,  hatred,  fear,  hope,  joy,  anger,  shame,  disgust,  pain, 
pleasure,  and  a  thousand  emotions  and  sentiments  in  our  countenances. 
But  the  faces  of  other  animals  are  dull  and  stolid,  and  are  capable  of 
but  little  variety  of  expression.  They  can  neither  blush  nor  smile  as 
we  can. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  MAST  TO  BRUTES. 

How  does  man  differ  from  the  brutes  in  respect  to  his  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  ? 

How  in  respect  to  religion,  knowledge  of  God  and  of  a  future  life  ? 

Man  has  a  conscience,  and  he  knows  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  but  brute  animals  have  no  consciences.  They  do  not  know 
what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong.  They  know  nothing  about  God  or  his 
commandments.  They  cannot  love  or  hate  God,  or  pray  to  God  or  sin 
against  him.  They  know  nothing  about  another  life  beyond  the  grave. 
They  were  made  for  this  life  only ;  when  they  die  that  is  the  end  of 
them.  A  mere  animal  has  no  soul  that  is , capable  of  happiness  and 
misery  hereafter.  They  have  all  their  pleasures  and  all  their  pain  in 
this  life. 

But  we  were  not  made  for  this  life  only ;  we  are  capable  of  knowing 
God,  of  loving  God,  of  obeying  God  and  trusting  him.  Our  souls  are 
capable  of  living  beyond  the  grave  and  of  praising  God  in  a  brighter 
and  better  world  than  this.  It  is  not  our  chief  business  here  to  eat 
and  drink  and  sleep  and  work  and  lay  up  money.  Nor  is  it  enough 
for  us  to  cultivate  our  intellects  and  gain  knowledge  of  the  things  of 
the  world.  We  need  to  cultivate  our  hearts  and  learn  to  be  like  God, 
so  that  when  we  leave  this  world  we  may  be  ready  to  go  up  to  dwell 
with  him  in  heaven. 

This  world  is  not  our  perpetual  home.  Our  body,  although  it  is  so 
beautiful,  is  subject  to  many  diseases  and  accidents,  and  will  grow  old 
and  infirm,  and,  like  a  building,  will  decay.  But  all  who  are  admitted 
to  that  heavenly  world  will  have  new  and  spiritual  bodies  that  will 
never  grow  old  or  decay.  In  the  world  above  there  is  no  sickness,  nor 
pain,  nor  weeping,  nor  sorrow  —  neither  death. 

But  nothing  that  is  impure,  or  sinful,  or  disobedient  will  enter  that 
heavenly  home. 

The  Bible  was  given  to  us  to  tell  us  about  God  and  his  holy  law, 
and  what  we  must  do  to  please  him,  and  how  we  may  be  freed  from 
sin  and  made  holy  and  fit  for  heaven.    It  tells  of  Jesus  Christ,  how  he 
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died  in  our  place ;  how  able  and  willing  he  is  to  forgive  our  sins  and 
help  us  to  do  right.  He  has  set  us  an  example  that  we  must  follow. 
He  has  given  us  many  words  of  advice  and  warning,  and  given  us 
many  precious  promises.  How  foolish  are  they  who  refuse  to  listen  to 
him  or  trust  him. 

Astronomy. 

What  is  astronomy  ? 

Astronomy  is  that  branch  of  science*  that  treats  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  their  nature,  magnitude,  number,  distance  and  movements,  and 
the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject. 

How  does  astronomy  compare  with  the  other  sciences  ? 

It  is  the  grandest  and  sublimest  of  all  natural  sciences.  Other 
sciences  are  concerned  with  earthly  phenomena ;  astronomy  goes  be- 
yond this  earth  and  treats  of  magnitudes  so  immense  that  our  earth 
seems  like  a  particle  of  dust  when  in  comparison  with  them.  It  pen- 
etrates to  distances  so  vast  that  we  can  find  nothing  on  earth  to  measure 
them.  It  estimates  velocities  too  rapid  to  be  apprehended  by  our 
senses.  It  calculates  cycles  that  require  millions  of  ages  for  their 
completion.  It  describes  forces  that  belong  only  to  omnipotence.  It 
brings  us  nearer  to  God  himself  and  reveals  us  more  of  his  power,  wis- 
dom and  glory  than  any  other  science. 

Is  it  a  useful  science  ?    Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  us  ? 

Astronomy  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  sciences.  It  enables  us  to 
measure  the  flow  of  time.  It  is  only  by  noting  that  great  dial  God  has 
placed  over  our  heads  that  we  can  regulate  our  time-pieces  on  earth. 
Astronomy  gives  the  only  true  standard  for  the  measurement  of  dis- 
tances, dimensions,  capacities  and  weights.  It  is  only  by  noting  the 
movements  and  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  we  can  navigate 
the  pathless  ocean,  and  tell  where  we  are  and  which  way  to  go  in  order 
to  reach  the  port  we  desire. 

What  influence  does  this  study  have  upon  us  ? 

A  knowledge  of  this  study  tends  to  enlarge  the  mind  and  to  dispel 
the  superstitions  and  fears  of  the  ignorant,  and  to  give  us  confidence 
in  that  Infinite  Being  who  is  able  to  create  and  control  so  vast  and 
glorious  a  universe. 

How  long  did  the  whole  world  remain  ignorant  of  the  true  system 
of  astronomy? 

The  whole  world  remained  ignorant  of  the  true  system  of  astronomy 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Who  was  Copernicus  ? 
He  was  a  famous  Prussian  astronomer. 
What  did  he  teach  ? 

He  taught  that  the  sun  is  one  of  the  fixed  stars  and  that  it  only 
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seems  larger  because  it  is  nearer  than  they  are ;  that  the  reason  why 
the  sun  seems  to  revolve  around  the  earth  is  because  the  earth  itself 
revolves  around  the  sun ;  that  the  moon  alone  revolves  around  the 
earth ;  that  the  earth,  accompanied  by  her  moon,  makes  an  annual 
revolution  around  the  sun ;  that  all  the  planets  are  opaque  bodies  and 
shine  only  because  the  sun  shines  on  them,  and  they  reflect  his  light. 
What  other  astronomers  confirmed  his  views  ? 

A  few  other  wise  men  in  ancient  times  confirmed  his  views  and 
preached  the  same  doctrine. 
How  were  these  men  treated  ? 

These  men  were  at  first  much  obstructed  and  persecuted,  but  they 
preached  their  doctrines  so  clearly  that  all  intelligent  men  were  forced 
to  believe  them,  so  by  degrees  the  whole  world  have  adopted  their 
views. 

What  is  the  present  system  of  astronomy  called,  and  why? 
In  honor  of  Copernicus,  who  began  to  teach  this  system,  which  now 
all  men  believe,  we  call  it  the  Copernican  system. 
What  are  the  fixed  stars  ? 

Nearly  all  the  stars  that  are  visible  either  to  the  naked  eye  or  to 
the  telescope  always  keep  the  same  position  relative  to  each  from 
year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age.  They  are,  therefore,  called  fixed 
stars.  But  if  we  observe  the  heavens  for  a  few  nights  in  succession, 
we  shall  find  a  very  few  stars  that  are  constantly  changing  their  position 
among  the  other  stars.  The  ancients  noticed  this  and  called  them  the 
planets  (wanderers). 

Did  the  ancients  know  why  the  planets  wandered  ? 

No,  sir.  They  did  not  know,  as  we  do,  why  they  did  not  remain 
motionless  as  the  other  stars. 

Do  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  look  alike? 

Yes,  sir.    The  planets  look  like  the  fixed  stars. 

In  what  respects  do  they  differ? 

The  planets  are  all  opaque  bodies  like  this  earth.  They  shine  only 
because  the  sun  shines  on  them,  and  they  reflect  his  light ;  but  the  fixed 
stars  are  luminous  bodies  like  the  sun,  and  shine  by  their  own  light. 
(1).  The  planets  shine  with  a  steady  light,  but  the  fixed  stars  are  con- 
tinually twinkling;  the  planets  are  many  thousand  times  nearer  than 
the  fixed  stars,  and  when  we  look  at  them  through  a  telescope  we  see 
their  round  discs,  but  the  fixed  stars  are  at  such  an  immense  distance 
that  when  we  look  at  them  through  the  most  powerful  telescope  we 
cannot  see  any  disc,  but  only  a  point  of  bright  light.  (2).  The  planets, 
with  this  earth,  constitute  a  little  family  of  orbs  revolving  round  the 
sun  as  their  common  center;  but  the  fixed  stars  are  like  the  sun,  and 
each  one  is  probably  the  center  of  another  family  of  planets  like  ours. 
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How  many  planets  were  known  to  the  ancients? 

There  were  only  five  planets  known  to  the  ancients,  because  they  are 
all  that  are  visible  without  the  telescope  ;  but  since  the  invention  of 
the  telescope  other  planets  have  been  discovered. 

Do  the  stars  shine  during  the  day  ?    Why  do  we  not  see  them  ? 

When  can  we  see  them  during  the  day  ? 

The  stars  are  perpetually  shining  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  But 
we  do  not  usually  see  them  in  the  day-time  because  their  light  is  over- 
powered by  the  light  of  the  sun.  But  when  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  or  if 
we  go  down  into  a  deep  well  and  look  up  we  can  see  them  even  at 
mid-day. 

How  large  a  part  of  the  celestial  sphere  can  be  seen  at  one  time  ? 
What  prevents  us  from  seeing  more  ?  What  is  the  name  of  the  circle 
that  bounds  our  view  ?    What  can  you  say  of  it  ? 

We  never  see  but  half  of  the  celestial  sphere  at  one  time  as  we 
stand  on  the  earth,  because  the  earth  obstructs  our  view.  But  if  the 
earth  was  taken  away  from  under  us,  or  if  we  could  ascend  high 
enough  above  the  earth,  we  could  see  the  whole  celestial  sphere  at 
one  time.  The  circle  which  limits  our  view  of  the  heavens  on  every 
side  is  called  horizon.  Whatever  we  stand  on  the  earth,  we  seem  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  this  circle.  As  the  earth  rotates,  the  scene  is  con- 
tinually shifting,  and  in  the  course  of  12  hours  is  completely 
reversed. 

What  is  the  sun  ? 

It  is  an  immense  globe  of  fire. 

How  large  is  he  ? 

He  is  1,200,000  times  larger  than  this  earth,  and  500  times  larger 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  solar  system  together.  He  is  large  enough  to 
fill  all  the  space  included  in  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  to  reach 
200,000  miles  beyond  on  every  side. 

Of  what  is  he  the  source  ?    What  is  his  influence  ? 
He  is  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat,  and  of  chemical  and  vital 
force  to  this  earth  and  all  the  other  planets.    Without  the  influence 
of  his  rays,  neither  vegetation  nor  animal  life  could  be  maintained  for 
a  single  moment. 

How  much  of  his  heat  and  light  do  we  get  ? 
We  get  about  ^-oooooooo  of  it- 
How  is  the  sun  supplied  with  fuel  ? 

JSTo  one  can  tell ;  but  some  think  that  he  is  supplied  by  a  constant 
shower  of  meteors  upon  his  surface  ;  others  think  that  the  sun  is 
gradually  consuming  away,  and  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages  his  light 
and  heat  will  all  be  exhausted,  and  he  will  become  a  cold  opaque 
body  like  this  earth.    The  sun  is  only  one-quarter  as  solid  or  dense 
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as  this  earth,  but  on  account  of  his  immense  size,  his  power  of  attrac- 
tion is  great  enough  to  hold  all  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  while  they 
revolve  about  him.  By  observing  the  spots  on  his  disk,  it  is  found 
that  he  makes  one  complete  revolution  in  25  days.  The  sun  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere,  but  it  is  not  an  atmosphere  of  pure,  cold 
air  like  our  own,  but  an  atmosphere  of  raging  flames  filled  with  the 
vapors  of  metals  that  have  been  melted  and  volatilized  by  his  intense 
heat.  When  the  sun  is  totally  eclipsed,  these  flames  may  be  seen 
flaring  out  to  the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  on  every  side.  Since 
the  invention  of  the  spectroscope  much  has  been  learned  concerning 
the  composition  of  the  sun  by  analyzing  his.  light.  The  vapors  of 
many  substances  with  which  we  are  familiar  here  on  earth,  have  been 
found  in  a  state  of  incandescence  in  his  atmosphere,  such  as  mag- 
nesium, barium,  sodium,  aluminium,  cadmium,  strontium,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  iron,  nickel,  silver,  copper,  etc.  What  the  nature  of  the  spots 
that  appear  like  black  clouds,  floating  slowly  in  the  sun's  atmosphere 
is,  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  less  than  1,000  years  since  they  were  first 
noticed.  Astronomers  have  speculated  much  about  them,  but  have 
never  come  to  any  certain  conclusion.  Perhaps  they  indicate  that  the 
sun  is  gradually  consuming  away,  or  becoming  an  opaque  body,  and 
that  the  time  will  come  when  all  his  light  and  heat  will  be  exhausted, 
and  he  will  cease  to  shine.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  that  while  we 
live,  and  for  many  ages  yet  to  come. 

Where  is  the  sun  from  September  22d,  to  March  22d  ? 

The  sun  from  September  22d,  to  March  22d,  is  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  equator  ;  we  then  have  autumn  and  winter. 

Where  is  the  sun  from  March  22d,  to  September  22d  —  what  seasons 
do  we  then  have  ? 

The  sun  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator  from  March  22d,  to 
September  22d,  and  we  then  have  spring  and  summer. 

When  is  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox  f 

The  sun  is  at  the  vernal  equinox  March  22d. 

When  at  the  autumnal  equinox  ? 

The  sun  is  at  the  autumnal  equinox  on  the  22d  of  September. 
What  of  the  days  and  nights  when  the  sun  is  at  these  two  points  ? 
When  the  sun  is  at  either  of  these  two  points  the  days  and  nights 
are  of  exactly  the  same  length. 
What  of  the  winter  solstice  ? 

The  winter  solstice  is  the  point  where  the  sun  stops  going  south 
from  the  equator,  and  begins  to  return. 
What  of  the  summer  solstice  ? 

The  summer  solstice  is  that  point  in  the  heavens  where  the  sun 
stops  going  north  from  the  equator  and  begins  to  return. 
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If  you  were  at  the  equator,  how  would  the  sun  appear  to  move,  and 
what  would  be  his  position  March  22d  ? 

If  we  were  at  the  equator  March  22d,  the  sun  would  appear  to  be 
•exactly  over  our  heads  at  noon ;  so  also  September  22d.  June  21st,  he 
would  be  23|  degrees  to  the  north  of  us,  and  on  December  21st,  he 
would  be  23-J  degrees  to  the  south  of  us. 

If  you  were  at  the  north  pole,  how  would  the  sun  appear  to  move, 
and  what  would  be  his  position  March  22d,  June  21st,  September  22d, 
and  December  21st  ? 

If  we  were  at  the  north  pole  March  22d,  the  sun  would  appear  to  be 
just  in  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  would  go  circling  round  us  every 
day,  rising  a  little  higher  and  higher  every  day  till  June  21st,  when  he 
would  reach  an  altitude  of  23|  degrees  and  would  then  begin  to  come 
down  little  by  little  every  day  till  September  22d,  when  he  would  be 
again  just  in  the  edge  of  the  horizon;  and  after  "crossing  the  line," 
he  would  continue  to  descend  a  little  further  each  day  till  December 
21st,  when  he  would  reach  23-J  degrees  south  latitude.  He  would  then 
begin  to  return  little  by  little  every  day  till  March  22d,  when  he  would 
again  be  just  in  the  edge  of  the  horizon  where  we  found  him  one  year 
before. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  days  and  nights  at  the  equator  and  at  the 
poles  ? 

At  the  equator  the  days  and  nights  are  uniformly  about  12  hours 
each.    At  the  poles  they  are  six  months  long  each. 

The  actual  length  of  a  year  on  the  earth  is  just  365^  solar  days. 
It  is  said  to  have  365  days  generally,  but  the  earth  cannot  complete 
one  revolution  round  the  sun  in  365  days,  it  has  to  move  on  six  hours 
longer  before  her  circuit  is  finished.  Well,  these  extra  slices  of  a  day 
are  laid  upon  old  father  Time's  shelf  till  they  make  a  pile  big  enough 
to  make  a  day,  then  they  are  taken  down  and  given  to  little  February 
because  she  has  the  fewest  days  of  all  her  sister  months.  It  takes 
four  long  years  to  save  enough  of  these  slices  for  a  day,  which  has  24 
hours  or  four  times  as  many  as  are  saved  every  year.  So  the  month 
of  February,  which  ordinarily  has  only  28  days,  has  29  days  every  four 
years  and  that  fourth  year  has  366  days  and  is  called  leap  year. 

There  is  said  to  be  but  24  hours  from  the  noon  of  one  day  to  the 
noon  of  the  next  day,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  little  more  than  24 
hours  and  sometimes  a  little  less.  This  is  caused  by  the  irregular 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  it  going  faster  when  it  is  nearing  the 
sun  and  slower  when  it  is  receding  from  it.  But  the  average  length 
of  the  day  is  exactly  24  hours.  The  sun  is  said  to  be  fast  when  it 
reaches  the  meridian  before  the  clock  says  it  is  noon  and  it  is  said  to  be 
slow  when  it  is  noon  by  the  clock  before  the  sun  reaches  the  meridian. 
The  average  time  is  called  mean-time. 
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The  equation  of  time  is  the  difference  between  apparent- time  (the 
time  by  the  sun),  and  mean -time  (time  kept  by  clocks).  The  differ- 
ence between  mean  and  apparent-time  is  greatest  in  November,  when 
the  sun  is  16  minutes  faster  than  the  clock,  and  in  February  when  it 
is  14  minutes  slower  than  the  clock.  Mean  and  apparent-time  are  the 
same  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  1st  of  September,  on  the  15th  of  April 
and  on  the  24th  of  December. 

Stars  beyond  the  sixth  magnitude  can  only  be  seen  through  a  tele- 
scope;  but  through  this  instrument  stars  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  even  of  the  seventeenth  magnitude  can  be  seen. 

The  exact  positions  of  about  200,000  stars  have  already  been  ascer- 
tained by  immense  labor,  and  put  down  on  maps  and  catalogues. 
With  the  assistance  of  these  catalogues,  astronomers  can  immediately 
detect  any  change  in  the  magnitude,  position,  or  color  of  a  star,  or 
note  the  disappearance  of  an  old  star,  or  the  appearance  of  a  new  one. 
By  the  aid  of  these  star-maps  and  catalogues,  the  planet  Neptune  and 
the  asteroids  have  been  discovered. 

There  are  over  100  constellations,  some  of  which  contain  many 
bright  stars,  and  are  easily  traced ;  while  others  have  only  a  few  small, 
faint,  scattered  stars,  and  are  traced  with  great  difficulty.  These 
latter  are  of  little  importance,  and  need  not  be  noticed  here.  The 
names  of  the  constellations  in  the  zodiac,  are :  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini, 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricorn  us,  Aquarius, 
and  Pisces;  or,  in  English,  the  ram,  the  bull,  the  twins,  the  crab,  the 
lion,  the  virgin,  the  scales,  the  scorpion,  the  archer,  the  water-carrier, 
the  fishes. 

Hercules,  the  Great  Bear,  Little  Bear,  the  Harp,  Cassiopeia,  Perseus, 
with  Medusa's  head,  Andromeda,  and  Equuleus,  are  among  the  more 
prominent  constellations  north  of  the  zodiac. 

Which  is  the  seventh  planet  in  order  from  the  sun  ? 

The  next  planet  after  Saturn,  and  the  seventh  in  order  from  the 
sun,  is  Uranus.  It  was  discovered  in  1781,  by  Sir  William  Herschel. 
It  was  first  called  Herschel,  after  its  discoverer  ;  but  it  is  now  gener- 
ally called  Uranus,  after  the  father  of  Saturn,  who  bore  that  name. 

It  is  a  large  planet,  being  80  times  larger  than  this  earth.  Yet,  on 
account  of  his  great  distance,  he  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
He  is  1,750,000,000  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  moves  at  the  rate  of 
15,000  miles  an  hour  in  his  orbit,  and  requires  84  years  to  make  one 
revolution.  If  the  oldest  people  on  this  earth  were  to  be  transferred 
to  Uranus,  they  would  be  only  about  one  year  old. 

The  time  of  his  axial  rotation,  on  account  of  his  great  distance,  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  nine  and  a  half  hours.  If  it  is 
true,  then  a  day  there  is  not  half  as  long  as  our  day.  Uranus  has 
four  moons,  which  appear  to  revolve  in  a  contrary  direction  from  all 
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the  other  bodies  in  the  solar  system.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  Uranus.  Astronomers  are  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
contrary  movements  of  these  satellites. 

What  is  the  most  distant  planet  yet  discovered  ?  What  can  you 
say  of  it  ? 

The  most  distant  planet  yet  discovered  is  Neptune,  or  Leverrier- 
It  is  about  100  times  as  large  as  this  earth.  It  is  2,750,000,000  of  miles 
from  the  sun.  It  is  the  slowest  of  all  the  planets,  moving  at  the  rate 
of  only  12,000  miles  an  hour.  It  performs  one  annual  revolution  in 
165  years  ;  therefore,  its  year  is  165  years  long. 

Can  it  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  ? 

No,  it  can't,  on  account  of  his  great  distance  from  the  earth. 
Give  an  account  of  its  discovery  ? 

As  it  had  been  noticed  that  the  movements  of  the  planet  Uranus 
were  very  irregular,  it  was  thought  that  it  had  been  influenced  by  the 
attraction  of  another  planet  beyond.  So  astronomers  undertook  by 
calculation,  to  solve  the  mystery.  Two  enthusiastic  astronomers 
named  Mr.  Adams,  of  England,  and  Le  Verrier,  of  Paris,  set  to  work 
by  calculation  to  find  out  the  position  of  the  unknown  planet.  They, 
though  ignorant  of  each  other's  labors,  arrived  at  conclusions  differ- 
ing but  very  slightly.  Le  Verrier,  however,  wrote  to  Dr.  Galle,  of 
Berlin,  requesting  him  to  direct  his  telescope  to  a  certain  point  in  the 
starry  heavens.  He  did  so,  and  the  new  planet  Leverrier  was  discov- 
ered within  one  degree  from  the  point  specified  by  the  mathematicians. 
This  was  in  the  year  1845. 

Why  do  we  know  little  about  this  planet  ? 

We  know  but  little  about  this  planet,  on  account  of  its  great  dis- 
tance from  us. 

What  amount  of  light  and  heat  do  Uranus  and  Neptune  receive 
from  the  sun  ? 

Uranus  receives  about  three  thousandths  as  much  light  and  heat 
from  the  sun  as  we  do,  and  Neptune  only  one  thousandth  as  much. 
What  is  especially  remarkable  about  Saturn  ? 

What  is  most  remarkable  about  Saturn  is,  that  he  has  three  broad, 
flat  rings  surrounding  him  at  the  distance  of  a  few  thousand  miles. 
As  he  revolves  round  the  sun,  sometimes  one  side  of  the  rings  is 
illuminated  and  sometimes  the  other  side.  If  they  should  break  into 
pieces,  as  perhaps  they  may,  they  would  add  several  new  moons  to  the 
large  number  Saturn  already  has. 

It  is  supposed  that  all  of  Saturn's  moons,  and  the  moons  of  all  the 
other  planets,  were  once  rings  revolving  round  their  primaries,  and 
that  the  planets  themselves  were  once  rings  revolving  round  the  sun, 
and  that  they  have  been  broken  in  the  same  way.  Saturn  is  the  last 
of  the  planets  known  to  the  ancients.    He  can  easily  be  seen  with  the 
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naked  eye.  He  shines  with  a  steady  yellowish  light.  But  his  moons 
and  rings  can  only  be  seen  with  a  telescope.  This  planet  was  named 
by  the  ancients  after  Saturn,  the  father  of  the  gods  who  was  supposed 
to  be  very  old  and  decrepit,  because  this  planet  moved  much  more 
slowly  than  any  other  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

What  of  aerolites  ?  What  do  they  contain  ?  What  are  they  per- 
haps ?  How  do  they  become  heated  ?  What  happens  when  they 
explode  ?    What  when  they  come  to  the  earth  ? 

Aerolites  are  air-stones  that  fall  to  the  ground  from  the  regions 
beyond.  They  usually  contain  iron,  nickel  and  other  metals.  They 
are,  perhaps,  little  asteroids  revolving  round  the  sun,  or  little  satellites 
revolving  round  the  earth,  but  too  small  to  be  seen  till  they  come  very 
near  to  us.  When  they  get  into  our  atmosphere  they  meet  with  so 
much  resistance  from  the  air  that  they  become  heated  by  friction  with 
it.  When  they  explode  they  make  a  loud  report,  and  the  fragments 
fall  to  the  ground,  striking  the  earth  with  great  force,  often  sinking 
many  feet  into  the  ground. 

Some  years  ago  a  large  mass  of  iron  and  nickel  that  had  fallen  was 
found  in  Brazil  which  weighed  six  tons ;  another  was  found  in  Siberia. 
There  is  now  a  large  aerolite  in  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of  Yale  Col- 
lege which  weighs  nearly  1,000  pounds.  It  is  so  hard  and  dense  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  cut  it  with  any  instrument. 

A  large  aerolite  passed  over  Scotland,  England  and  France,  and  ex- 
ploded over  the  water  when  it  was  50  miles  high.  It  was  estimated 
to  have  a  diameter  of  half  a  mile.  In  1859  a  large  aerolite  passed 
over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  It  looked  like  a  globe 
of  fire  as  large  as  the  sun,  and  when  it  exploded  it  left  a  train  of  vapor 
that  remained  for  many  minutes. 

Do  they  always  fall  to  the  ground  ?   Why  ? 

No,  they  do  not  always  fall  to  the  ground  immediately;  but,  on 
account  of  their  rapid  motion,  go  circling  round  and  round  the  earth 
for  a  long  time.  There  is  thought  to  be  a  very  large  aerolite  now  re- 
volving round  this  earth  at  the  distance  of  5,000  miles,  once  in  about 
every  three  hours.  If  this  large  fellow  should  come  nearer,  and  get 
into  our  atmosphere,  he  would  come  to  this  earth  or  explode  in  our 
atmosphere,  and  the  fragments  would  cause  terrible  havoc  and 
destruction  wherever  they  should  fall. 

Does  the  atmosphere  move  with  the  earth  ? 

Yes,  sir  ;  of  course  it  always  moves  with  the  earth. 

What  if  it  did  not  move  with  the  earth  ? 

If  it  did  not  move  with  the  earth,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from 
west  to  east,  would  cause  such  a  violent  wind  in  the  contrary  direction 
that  nothing  could  stand  before  it. 
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Which  way  would  the  wind  blow,  and  how  fast  would  it  blow  ? 

At  the  equator  it  would  blow  from  the  east,  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000 
miles  an  hour,  and  at  the  latitude  where  we  are,  it  would  blow  at  the 
rate  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

Which  is  lighter,  hot  or  cold  air  ? 

The  air  as  it  becomes  heated,  expands  and  becomes  lighter. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  this  ? 

As  the  warm  air  rises,  the  cold  air  comes  in  to  take  its  place. 
When  you  open  the  door  of  a  warm  room,  the  warm  air  goes  out  at 
the  top,  and  the  cold  air  comes  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  door. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  asteroids  ? 

There  is  a  great  number  of  little  orbs,  usually  called  planteoids  or 
asteroids,  which  revolve  around  the  sun  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter. 

What  did  Kepler  conjecture  ? 

The  interval  between  these  two  planets  is  so  great  that  he  conjec- 
tured that  a  planet  would  be  found. 

Did  astronomers  look  for  another  planet  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter? 

Yes,  sir;  for  many  years  they  looked  in  vain  for  any  such  planet. 
After  Bode's  law  was  discovered,  they  felt  sure  that  such  a  planet 
would  be  found. 

What  is  Bode's  law  ? 

If  the  following  series  of  numbers  is  taken  0,  3,  6,  12,  24,  48,  96, 
192,  384,  and  4  be  added  to  each  one  of  them,  we  have  a  series  which 
represents  the  proportionate  distance  between  all  the  planets,  except 
that  betwixt  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
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A  planet  seemed  to  be  missing  in  the  place  represented  by  Xo.  28. 
When  were  the  first  four  asteroids  discovered,  and  what  name  were 
given  to  them  ? 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  a  little  orb  was  discovered  in  this 
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space  to  which  the  name  of  Ceres  was  given.    The  next  year  another 
one  was  discovered  and  called  Pallas  ;  soon  after  another,  which  was 
called  Juno,  and  then  another,  which  was  called  Vesta. 
How  many  have  already  been  discovered  ? 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  of  these  little  orbs  have  been  discovered 
up  to  the  present  time  (June  15,  1875). 

How  does  the  solar  system  compare  with  the  rest  of  the  universe  ? 

The  solar  system  to  which  we  belong,  constitutes  but  a  very  insig- 
nificant portion  of  the  vast  universe,  which  surrounds  it  on  every 
side.  If  the  sun  and  all  the  orbs  that  revolve  about  him  were  to  be 
blotted  out  of  existence,  they  would  be  no  more  missed  from  the 
whole  number  than  so  many  drops  of  water  from  the  ocean,  or  so 
many  grains  of  sand  from  the  sea  shore.  If  the  sun  and  all  the  planets 
that  revolve  about  him  were  to  be  removed  to  the  same  distance  as 
the  stars,  he  would  twinkle  only  as  one  of  the  little  stars,  and  this 
earth  and  her  moon,  and  all  the  other  planets  and  their  moons  would 
be  lost  entirely  in  the  depths  of  space.  The  orbit  of  Neptune,  the 
most  distant  of  all  the  planets,  which  is  more  than  8,000,000,000  of 
miles  in  circumference,  would  appear  no  larger  than  a  finger  ring 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Each  one  of  these  millions  of  millions  of 
little  stars  is,  no  doubt,  a  sun  like  our  sun,  and  perhaps  larger.  Each 
one  has  probably  a  system  of  revolving  orbs,  depending  upon  it  as  the 
planets  depend  upon  the  sun.  But  these  revolving  orbs  are  too  far 
away  to  be  seen,  even  with  the  most  powerful  telescope. 

What  are  meteors  ? 

Meteors  are  small  luminous  bodies  that  look  like  stars  falling  from 
heaven ;  they  are  often  called  shooting  stars.  More  or  less  of  such 
meteors  may  be  seen  every  dark  clear  night,  but  sometimes  they  fall  in 
such  large  numbers  as  to  appear  like  a  shower  of  stars.  They  do  not 
generally  fall  to  the  earth  ;  they  usually  go  out  and  vanish  before  they 
reach  the  ground.  When  they  come  into  our  atmosphere  they  meet 
with  much  resistance  and  falling  very  rapidly  they  soon  become  heated 
and  explode  or  take  fire  and  are  entirely  consumed.  The  earth  in  her 
course  meets  a  swarm  of  such  meteors  sometimes  as  one  in  riding 
meets  a  swarm  of  insects  or  a  cloud  of  dust  and  then  we  have  a 
shower  of  meteors.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  comets  are  made  up 
of  a  vast  numbers  of  such  meteors,  or  that  these  meteors  are  the  par- 
ticles which  are  thrown  off  by  comets  and  coming  into  our  atmosphere 
they  become  heated  by  friction  with  it,  and  take  fire  and  are  entirely 
consumed  before  they  reach  the  ground.  They  often,  like  rockets, 
leave  a  train  of  light  behind  them  which  remains  for  many  minutes. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  solar  system  ? 
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How  or  when  the  solar  system  was  created  no  one  can  tell.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
earth."  How  long  ago  the  beginning  was  we  are  not  told;  it  may 
have  been  millions  of  years  since  it  was  made.  Astronomers  think 
that  all  the  matter  now  contained  within  the  bounds  of  this  system 
once  existed  as  a  vast  mass  of  vapor  rarefied  by  heat.  The  force  of 
gravity  which  gave  the  mass  a  spherical  form  and  held  it  together  by 
compressing  it  produced  heat  and  this  tended  to  expand  it.  The  radi- 
ation of  heat  from  the  outlying  surface  disturbed  the  equilibrium  and 
a  rotary  motion  began.  This  flattened  it  down  at  the  poles  till  it 
extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  outermost  planet.  As  the  motion 
became  accelerated  that  portion  which  now  constitutes  the  most  dis- 
tant planet  was  thrown  off  by  centrifugal  force.  In  the  lapse  of  time 
another  portion  which  now  constitutes  the  next  planet  was  thrown  off 
in  the  same  way.  After  this  another  and  then  another  till  the  planet 
nearest  the  sun,  whether  it  be  Mercury  or  some  other  one  not  yet  dis- 
covered, was  thrown  off.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  these  portions, 
and  perhaps  all  of  them,  were  thrown  off  in  the  shape  of  rings, 
but  aggregating  themselves  into  spheroidal  masses  similar  to 
the  large  mass  from  which  they  had  been  separated,  they  continued  to 
revolve  round  the  central  body.  In  like  manner  they  also  began  to 
rotate  on  their  own  axis.  Some  of  these  planets  threw  off  secondary 
rings  all  of  which  in  their  turn  became  satellites,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  rings  of  Saturn,  which  remain  unbroken  to  show  us  how  the 
rest  were  made.  The  sun  is  that  portion  of  the  original  mass  that 
remains.  It  is  700  times  larger  than  all  the  plants  with  their  satellites 
put  together.  He  continues  to  rotate  on  his  axis  once  in  25  days, 
while  all  these  orbs  like  so  many  children  and  grandchildren  revolve 
round  him.  All  these  planets  have,  by  gradually  radiating  their  heat, 
become  cool  on  the  outside  and  are  opaque  bodies  like  this  earth.  But 
the  sun,  on  account  of  his  larger  size,  still  retains  much  of  his  original 
heat-light,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  glow  and  shine  for  ages  yet 
to  come.  But  he  may  yet  throw  off  another  planet  or  he  may,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  himself  become  an  opaque  body  as  the  spots  on  his  disc 
seem  to  indicate. 

Vegetable  Physiology. 
Give  an  example  of  cellular  tissue. 

Cellular  tissue  is  the  fleshy  or  succulent  part  of  plants,  of  which 
familiar  examples  may  be  given  in  the  pulp  of  leaves  and  fruits. 
Why  is  it  so  called? 

It  is  so  called  because  it  consists  of  a  great  number  of  little  cells,  like 
the  cells  of  a  honey-comb. 
What  do  the  cells  contain  ? 
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The  cells  consist  of  small  bags  or  bladders,  filled,  apparently,  with 
the  liquid,  but  intermixed  with  this  liquid,  which  consists  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  nearly  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water,  there  are  some 
grains  of  starch  and  some  of  coloring  matter,  surrounded  by  a  few 
particles  of  gluten. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  longevity  of  different  plants? 

The  longevity  of  plants  differs  according  to  their  nature  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

How  long  do  herbaceous  plants  generally  live  ? 

Herbaceous  plants  generally  live  only  one  season. 

How  long  do  shrubs  generally  live  ? 

They  seldom  last  above  30  or  40  years. 

How  long  do  trees  generally  live? 

The  length  of  time  which  trees  live  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
the  situations  in  which  they  grow. 

How  do  plants  obtain  nourishment  from  the  soil  ? 

As  the  roots  spread  out  in  every  direction,  levying  contributions 
from  the  rich  soil  for  the  support  of  the  plant,  so  the  leaves  open  their 
thousand  little  mouths  to  receive  what  the  air  has  to  give.  But  what 
the  roots  and  leaves  collect  is  mere  raw  material,  out  of  which  the  food 
of  the  plant  is  to  be  made,  and  this  is  just  what  the  leaves  do. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  roots  of  trees  ? 

The  root  is  one  of  the  organs  of  nutrition.  The  roots  of  timber  trees 
lengthen  much  faster  than  they  increase  in  thickness.  The  long,  slen- 
der roots  tie  the  tree  to  the  ground  and  do  not  require  much  depth  of 
soil.  When  they  have  exhausted  the  soil  immediately  around  them 
they  grow  still  longer,  to  get  fresh  and  unexhausted  soil. 

What  are  deciduous  trees  ? 

Deciduous  trees  are  those  whose  leaves  fall  off  in  the  autumn. 
What  are  evergreens. 

Evergreens  are  trees  whose  leaves  do  not  fall  off  in  the  autumn,  as 
do  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees. 

The  function  of  leaf  buds  is  to  produce  new  leaves  and  branches  for 
the  tree.  The  leaves  of  flowering  plants  consist  of  three  parts,  namely, 
the  petiole  or  stalk  and  the  lamina  or  blade. 

The  function  of  the  bark  is  to  enable  the  tree  to  retain  its  moisture 
and  to  keep  off  worms  and  insects  that  would  injure  the  tree  were  it 
not  so  protected.  The  cuticle  of  the  first  year's  growth  of  the  tree 
becomes  its  bark.  The  bark  consists  of  three  parts,  viz. :  the  cuticle  or 
outside  part,  the  corticle  or  thick  part,  and  the  liber  or  soft  inner 
part.  In  hot  countries  the  bark  of  trees  is  very  thick,  because  they 
need  thicker  bark  than  trees  in  cold  countries,  on  account  of  the 
greater  heat  which  otherwise  would  dry  their  sap. 
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Herbaceous  plants  are  those  that  have  succulent,  juicy  stalks,  which 
do  not  survive  the  winter;  they  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : 
annuals,  the  seed  of  which  has  to  be  sown  every  summer,  biennials, 
which  live  two  years  and  do  not  blossom  till  the  second  year,  and  peren- 
nials, the  stalks  of  which  die  every  fall,  but  are  reproduced  from  the 
root,  which  retains  its  vitality. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  bark  ? 

The  epidermis  of  the  first  year  becomes  bark  as  the  tree  grows.  It 
consists  of  three  parts,  the  cuticle  or  outer  skin,  the  corticle  integu- 
ment or  thick  part,  and  the  liber  or  soft  inner  part. 

What  can  you  say  of  herbaceous  plants  ? 

Herbaceous  plants,  the  stems  of  which  are  succulent  or  full  of  juice, 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  annuals,  which  have  to  be  raised 
from  seed  every  year  and  die  as  soon  as  they  have  ripened ;  biennials, 
those  plants  which  need  be  sown  only  once  in  two  to  four  years, 
and  which  do  not  flower  till  the  second  year,  and  perennials,  the  stems 
of  which  die  every  year  and  of  which  the  roots  send  new  stems  every 
spring. 

What  is  the  function  of  leaf  buds  ? 

The  function  of  leaf  buds  is  to  supply  trees  and  shrubs  with  leaves 
and  branches.  When  the  leaves  fall  off  in  the  autumn,  a  little  bud 
forms  in  the  axil.  It  is  composed  of  close  imbricated  scales,  and  is 
called  the  hibernaculum  or  winter-house,  to  protect  it  from  cold.  In 
the  spring  the  house  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  leaves,  which  have  been 
curiously  folded  up  around  a  stem,  called  the  axil,  burst  and  become 
branches.  The  leaves  of  flowering  plants  consist  of  two  parts,  the 
lamina  or  blade  and  the  petiole  or  foot  stalk. 

Religion. 

How  do  we  know  that  there  is  a  God  ? 

We  know  this  from  the  evidences  of  his  wisdom  and  power  on  every 
side  of  us.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  us  his  handiwork. 

What  is  God  ? 

He  is  an  uncreated  and  eternal  spirit,  invisible  but  everywhere 
present,  infinite  in  his  wisdom,  power  and  goodness.  He  is  the  first 
cause  of  all  things  and  the  source  of  all  life,  and  of  every  kind  of 
power  in  the  universe. 

Who  is  Jesus  Christ? 

He  is  the  son  of  God  and  the  son  of  man,  both  divine  and  human. 
He  came  down  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  was  born  and  lived  as  a  man. 
He  kept  the  law  of  God  perfectly.  He  died  to  atone  for  our  sins* 
He  again  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  heaven,  where  he  now 
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lives  to  hear  the  prayers,  and  forgive  the  sins  of  all  who  sincerely  ask 
Him. 

What  can  you  say  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Jesus  Christ  was  born  on  a  cold,  dark  night  in  a  stable,  at  Beth- 
lehem, near  Jerusalem.  It  was  supposed  by  the  people  of  the  period 
in  which  he  was  born,  that  he  would  come  as  a  great  king  and  in  rich 
garments,  but  never  thought  that  the  king  of  kings  would  be  born  in 
such  an  humble  place  as  a  stable  for  oxen.  No  one  expected  it.  But 
three  wise  men  heard  of  it,  and  came  to  see  Jesus.  They  were  guided 
by  a  star  for  a  time,  but  they  lost  the  star,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  they  inquired  of  the  people  where  the  stable  was.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  the  person  asked  was  no  other  than  Herod,  a  wicked  and 
jealous  king.  He  could  not  tell  them,  but  said  to  them,  "  I  am  told 
that  the  child  is  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem;  go  ye  there,  and  if  you  find 
him  come  back  to  me  and  tell  me,  so  that  I  may  also  go  and  adore 
him."  But  he  had  no  intention  of  going  to  adore  Jesus.  He  meant 
to  kill  Jesus,  so  that  he  might  still  remain  sole  king.  After  a  time 
the  Magi  discovered  the  star  again,  and  it  led  them  to  the  stable  where 
the  child  was  lying  in  a  manger.  After  having  adored  Jesus  they  were 
about  to  return  to  Herod,  but  were  warned  by  an  angel  and  went  home 
by  another  route.  When  Herod  had  waited  for  some  time  he  began  to 
be  suspicious  that  the  Magi  had  deceived  him,  so  he  caused  every  child 
under  the  age  of  two  years  to  be  killed.  But  another  angel  warned 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  she  escaped  to  Egypt  and  remained 
there  till  the  death  of  Herod.  We  have  not  heard  any  more  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  till  he  was  thirty  years  old,  only  that  he  obeyed  his  parents. 
But  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  began  to  preach  his  Gospel.  He  chose 
twelve  Apostles,  and  they  also  preached.  After  three  years  one  of  them 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  death  on  the  cross.  After  three  days  he  arose  to  life 
again  and  appeared  to  his  mother  and  apostles,  and  after  giving 
strength  and  knowledge  to  them  he  ascended  into  Heaven,  where  he 
now  is,  willing  to  hear  the  prayers  and  to  forgive  the  sins  of  all  who 
sincerely  ask  him. 

Arithmetic. 

A  farmer  sold  an  equal  number  of  calves,  cows  and  horses,  receiving 
$3,540  for  the  whole.    The  calves  brought  $12  a  head,  the  cows  $37, 
and  the  horses  $69.    How  many  of  each  kind  did  he  sell  ? 
$12 

37  118)$3540(30  Ans. 

69  354 


$118  00 
[Assem.  Doc.  No.  13.]  12 
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A  man  pays  $728  a  year  for  groceries,  8400  for  house  rent,  $300  for 
clothes,  $150  for  books,  $362  for  other  expenses  and  saves  $2,300  in 
five  years.    What  is  his  yearly  income  ? 


5)2300(460  Savings  in  one  year.  $728 
20  400 
30  300 
30  150 

362 

Expenses  $1940 

Savings   460 


His  yearly  income . .  $2400 

A  town  has  levied  a  tax  of  $5,150,  which  sum  includes  the  amount 
voted  for  the  repairs  of  a  bridge  and  the  collector's  commission  of  three 
per  cent.  How  much  was  voted  for  the  bridge  and  how  much  does 
the  collector  receive  for  his  commission  ? 

$5,150=tax— 3  per  cent  commission. 

1.00 
.03  per  cent  tax. 

1 . 03)5150 . 00($5 , 000= the  bridge. 
515 

000 

$5,150— $5, 000 =$150  commission. 

We  divide  the  given  amount  by  one,  increased  by  the  rate  per  cent 
of  commission  expressed  decimally,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  invest- 
ment. We  then  subtract  the  investment  from  the  given  amount  and 
remainder  is  the  commission. 

Bought  140  yards  of  cloths  at  the  rate  of  10  yards  for  $28.  I  sold 
60  yards  of  it  at  the  rate  of  two  yards  for  $5  and  the  rest  at  the  rate  of 
four  yards  for  $9  ;  what  did  I  lose  ? 


10)140  140 

14x28=$392,  cost. 

2)60  80 

30x5  =  $150. 

4)80  392 

20x9=^180  330 

330  selling  price.  62  Ans. 
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A  man  left  his  wife  12,360,  each  of  his  three  sons  $750,  his  daughter 
$1,700.  and  the  rest  of  his  property,  amounting  to  $4,750  to  charitable 
objects;  what  was  the  value  of  his  estate  ? 
750 
3 


Sons,  2250  Wife,  2360 

Daughter,  1700  Charitable  objects,  4750 

3950  7110 
7110 


Whole  estate,  11060  Ans. 

What  is  the  interest  on  $341.25  for  3  yr.,  2  mo.,  11  da,  at  6  per  cent? 
$341.25 
.06 


12)  $20.4750  X    3  yr.  =  $61.4250 
30)  1.7062  X    2  mo.  =  3.4124 
.0568  X  11  da.  =  .6248 


$65.4622 


Algebra. 

A  capitalist  receives  a  yearly  income  of  $2,940.  Four-fifths  of  his 
money  bears  an  interest  of  4  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  of  5  percent. 
How  much  has  he  at  interest  ? 

Let  x  denote  the  amount  he  has  at  interest. 

Then  \x  =  what  bears  an  interest  of  4  per  cent, 

And  \x  =  what  draw&  an  interest  of  5  per  cent. 

Now  \x  x  yio  =  ihx> 

And  \x  X  Tib  =  jfagx. 

Then  ^fax  +  TUX  =  294^ 

400z  +  125x  =s  36750000. 

x  =  70,000. 

A  tailor  cut  19  yards  from  each  of  3  equal  pieces  of  cloth,  and  17 
yards  from  another  of  the  same  length,  and  then  found  that  the  four 
remnants  were,  together,  equal  to  142  yards.  How  many  yards  in 
each  piece. 

Let  x  denote  the  length  of  the  pieces  in  yards. 

Then  3  x  —  57  will  denote  the  number  of  yards  left  in  the  three 
pieces  after  19  yards  had  been  cut  from  each  of 
them. 

x  —  17  will  denote  the  numbei  of  yards  left  in  the  fourth 
piece. 
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Statement, 


3  x  -  57  +  x 
4  x 


17 
74 
4  # 


142. 
142. 
216. 


x 


54.    Solution,  shoAving  the  number  of 
yards  in  each  piece. 


CLOSING  DAY. 


The  closing  exercises  of  the  school-year  were  held  in  the  chapel  of 
the  institution  at  half-past  2  o'clock  of  Wednesday,  June  23d,  and 
were  very  fully  attended.  The  principal  opened  the  exercises  with  a 
few  remarks,  giving  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  the  institution,  and 
indicating  the  work  performed  during  the  year.  Miss  Carrie  E. 
Handy  then  exhibited  six  pupils,  who  were  all  congenital  deaf-mutes, 
and  who  had  received  no  instruction  in  articulation,  except  sixteen 
lessons  of  one  hour  each,  given  by  her  according  to  Prof.  Bell's  system 
of  visible  speech.  Several  words  and  sentences  were  pronounced  by 
these  pupils  with  distinctness,  and  in  a  not  unpleasing  tone  of  voice. 

The  following  salutatory  address  was  then  given,  viva  voce,  by  Ber- 
nard Clark,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  and  with  propriety  of  elocution. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen"  —  On  this  closing  day  of  our  school,  the 
pleasant  duty  has  devolved  upon  me  of  addressing  to  you  a  salutation 
of  welcome.  I  undertake  the  task,  however,  with  some  hesitation,  not 
from  any  lack  of  cordial  feeling,  but  from  the  consciousness  of  imper- 
fections in  my  utterance.  I  beg  you  to  let  the  sincerity  of  my  feel- 
ings weigh  against  the  faults  of  my  voice. 

Especially  do  I  welcome  on  this  occasion  the  ladies,  whose  gay  attire 
enlivens  this  hall,  and  whose  smiles  it  is  our  fondest  hope  to  gain. 
We  know  that  our  hospitality  cannot  be  better  bestowed  than  in  enter- 
taining angels,  though  in  the  present  case  we  cannot  claim  that  we  do 
it  *  unawares." 

Gentlemen  'of  the  board  of  directors,  we  welcome  you  sincerely 
though  well  aware  that  you  are  come  to  sit  in  impartial  judgment 
upon  us. 

Confident  in  an  honest  purpose  to  acquit  ourselves  with  credit,  and 
in  the  result  of  our  teachers'  diligent  and  well-directed  efforts,  we  hope 
to  merit  your  approval.  At  all  events,  we  can  truly  say,  with  old 
Cato  : 


Salutatory. 


'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  we'll  do  more,  deserve  it." 
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Honored  and  beloved  principal,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  your 
uniform  kindness  to  us  and  interest  in  our  welfare,  as  well  as  your 
zealous  labors  for  our  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Many  a  time 
in  after  years  shall  we  recall  your  wise  advice  and  your  inculcation  of 
sound  principles,  and  shall  think  of  you  with  almost  filial  regard. 

Eespected  teachers,  we  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  valued  instruc- 
tions, and  to  acknowledge  that  you  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  whatever 
credit  we  may  receive.  If,  however,  we  fail,  the  blame  shall  rest  justly 
on  us.  To  us  a  teacher  is  more  than  a  mere  preceptor ;  he  is  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend,  and  as  such  we  shall  always  remember  you. 

Our  honored  superintendent  and  physician,  you  have  made  the  past 
year  one  to  be  remembered  by  us  with  pleasure.  You  have  watched 
our  health,  have  cared  for  us  when  sick,  and  have  regarded  your  own 
maxim,  "  The  best  medicine  for  youth  is  happiness."  On  our  part,  we 
have  taken  your  prescriptions,  especially  those  of  the  last-mentioned 
kind,  with  alacrity.  We  appreciate  your  kindness,  and  hope  you  may 
feel  repaid  in  looking  upon  the  healthy  and  happy  faces  that  greet  you 
to-day. 

To  our  matron  I  render  the  thanks,  in  which  I  know  every  pupil 
joins  me,  for  her  kindness  to  us  during  the  past  year.  I  know  that 
this  quality  she  shares  with  all  her  sex ;  but,  in  the  care  of  a  house- 
hold like  this,  even  a  woman's  kind  heart  would  not  suffice  without  a 
woman's  fine  and  active  brain.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  our  "  house 
mother  "  has  both. 

To  my  classmates  I  would  say,  "  Fanwood  expects  every  one  to  do 
his  duty."  Show  yourselves  worthy  of  all  the  labor  that  has  been 
expended  on  you.  Eemember,  too,  that  perhaps  "a  chiel's  among  ye 
takin'  notes,"  and  let  him  not  have  to  announce  your  failure. 

Finally,  to  all  the  audience,  I  again  express  my  pleasure  in  seeing 
you  here,  and  hope  the  occasion  may  be  a  pleasant  one  to  you  all, 
increasing  the  sympathy  you  feel  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  your 
appreciation  of  the  labors  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this 
benevolent  cause. 

Six  young  ladies  of  the  high  class  were  then  called  to  the  platform 
and  a  topic  in  astronomy  was  assigned  to  each  one.  The  slates  were 
rapidly  covered  with  correct  and  well-expressed  accounts  of  the  several 
subjects. 

Martin  Brown,  a  member  of  the  graduating  class,  followed,  giving  a 
demonstration  in  signs,  by  the  aid  of  a  plaster  model  of  the  human 
trunk,  of  the  processes  of  digestion,  respiration  and  circulation. 

Six  young  men  belonging  to  the  high  class  then  took  their  places 
at  the  slates,  and  gave  written  answers  to  questions  on  miscellaneous 
subjects,  propounded  by  persons  in  the  audience.    The  range  of  the 
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questions  included  subjects  of  contemporaneous  scientific,  literary  and 
practical  interest,  and  in  every  case  the  answer  showed  that  the  subject 
was  not  new  to  the  pupil.  While  the  audience  was  awaiting  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  Master  Patrick  Brennan  gave  the  signs  for 
many  animals  and  other  familiar  objects  in  a  graphic  and  highly 
amusing  style. 

James  E.  Doran,  of  the  graduating  class,  recited  in  signs  "  Warren's 
Address  to  his  Soldiers  at  Bunker  Hill,"  with  excellent  effect. 

The  following  valedictory  address  was  delivered  in  signs  by  Jonathan 
H.  Eddy,  the  principal  reading  from  the  manuscript  at  the  same  time. 

Valedictory. 

How  fast  time  flies !  He  travels  onward  with  an  even,  uninterrupted, 
inexorable  step,  without  regard  for  the  delays  of  us  indolent  mortals. 
The  restless  hours  pursue  their  course,  moments  press  after  moments, 
day  treads  upon  day.  Already  another  long  year  has  rolled  by,  as 
have  thousands  on  thousands  since  the  "beginning." 

Have  we  idly  and  thoughtlessly  wasted  the  precious  time  ?  Behold 
the  days,  months  and  years,  unmindful  of  our  tardiness,  marching 
forward  in  a  silent  and  solemn  procession.  The  clock  may  be  struck 
dumb,  a  black  pall  may  be  thrown  over  the  sun's  glorious  face,  his 
light  may  be  cut  off,  he  may  die  out  and  leave  us  lost  in  darkness  in 
the  depths  of  space,  but  still  the  busy  hours  pass  on,  for  no  power  but 
omnipotence  is  mighty  enough  to  control  "  Old  Father  Time." 

Yes,  'tis  true,  another  year  is  past,  never  to  be  recalled.  Now,  look- 
ing back,  we  too  late  wish  that  we  had  not  done  so  and  so,  and  that 
we  had  done  this  and  that. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  one  fraught  with  great  revolutions,  car- 
nage and  bloodshed.  Of  great  and  stirring  events  there  have  been 
none,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  No  great  geniuses  like  Caesar 
and  other  famous  heroes  and  generals  of  old,  have  risen  in  the  firma- 
ment of  modern  politics,  to  turn  the  world  topsy-turvy  to  feed  their 
greedy  ambition.  The  roar  of  cannon  and  the  clash  of  arms  disturb 
not  our  slumbers.  No,  thanks  to  the  Great  Ruler  who  controls  all  with 
His  sovereign  will,  it  has  been  a  season  of  almost  universal  prosperity 
and  peace.  Science,  like  a  noble  oak  with  many  wide-spreading 
branches,  has  made  many  years'  growth  in  one;  many  great  and  useful 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  those  who  have  devoted  to  it  their  life's 
work.  The  old  adage  that  "  those  who  live  in  glass-houses  should  not 
throw  stones  "  holds  good  no  longer,  for,  among  other  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, is  one  by  which  glass  is  deprived  of  its  extreme  brittleness  and 
has  had  its  nature  so  changed  that  it  can  now  be  put  to  a  thousand  more 
uses  than  it  could  before,  and  now  one  is  almost  as  safe  from  stones  in  a 
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glass-house  as  he  is  in  one  of  wood  of  the  same  thickness.  That  is  not 
all.  Who  would  think  that  steam,  that  giant  which  has  reigned 
supreme  for  almost  a  hundred  years  as  a  motive  power,  and  has  been 
put  to  use  in  turning  almost  every  kind  of  machine,  great  or  small, 
simple  or  complex,  should  ever  find  a  superior,  or  even  a  rival  ?  Yet 
it  is  so.  The  giant  has  at  length  met  his  master,  if  we  are  to  believe 
what  seems  to  be  an  authentic  report  of  the  wonderful  discovery  that 
from  pure  cold  water  a  motive  power  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
subtile,  invisible  vapor  called  motor;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  in- 
ventor, enough  motive  power  can  be  obtained  from  a  tumbler  full  of 
clear  cold  water  to  run  a  train  of  cars  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York 
and  back.  How  wonderful!  It  does  seem  wonders  will  never  cease, 
for  just  when  we  began  to  think  that  we  had  reached  the  highest  point 
of  perfection,  a  wonderful  discovery  is  made  that  puts  to  flight  all  our 
high-flown  ideas,  and  teaches  us  that  we  know  but  very  little  after  all 

What  patriotic  American  can  think  of  the  unparalleled  rapidity  of 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  country  without  feeling  his  heart  swell 
with  pride  within  him.  Another  short  year  and  Columbia  will  be  a 
centennarian,  and  think  !  in  this  short  period  of  100  years,  she  has 
grown  to  be  the  rival  of  the  oldest,  proudest,  and  most  powerful 
countries  of  the  old  world  which  count  their  age  by  centuries  instead 
of  by  years  as  we  do.  Truly  the  greatest  honor  that  a  man  could 
have,  would  be,  to  be  born  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  old  flag. 
.But  I  must  recall  my  truant  thoughts  from  their  wanderings  and 
return  to  this  sad  and  solemn  occassion. 

What  a  sad  day  is  to-day !  It  closes  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  this  noble 
old  institution.  When  the  golden  grains  of  summer  had  ripened  and 
been  garnered  and  the  vines  and  the  fruit  trees  were  holding  out  to  us 
their  luscious  tribute  for  our  past  patient  care  and  cultivation,  when 
in  the  leaves  of  the  maple  and  oak  tints  of  purple  and  gold  were 
beginning  to  appear  and  all  nature  was  clothed  with  the  sombre  colors 
of  September,  the  fond  parents  of  our  many  pupils  bid  them  good 
bye  and  with  trunks  full  of  good  things  and  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
healthy  forms  sent  them  away  with  tearful  blessings.  For  10  long 
months  did  they  apply  themselves  to  their  tasks  and  to-day,  here 
assembled,  they,  with  their  young  faces  lighted  up  with  eager  expecta- 
tion, wait  for  the  final  words  that  will  close  the  school,  when  they  will 
be  free  to  set  off  for  "  home,  sweet  home." 

The  time  has  at  length  come  when  we  must  bid  farewell  to  the  noble 
halls  of  our  Fan  wood  and  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  hard  cold  world 
no  longer  to  be  protected  from  its  storms  by  her  fostering  walls,  but 
though  we  are  sorry,  we  are  not  afraid,  for  she  has  furnished  us  with 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  and  which,  united  with  pluck  and  com- 
mon sense,  will  assuredly  win  the  battle. 
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Years  ago  when  we  first  came  here,  we  little  knew  how  like  home 
the  dear  pld  place  would  grow  to  be.  How  hard  it  is  to  think,  that 
never  more  are  we  to  ramble  over  these  beautiful  grounds  or  stroll  up 
and  down  the  winding  avenues  shaded  by  the  grand  old  trees ! 

For  nearly  three-score  years,  within  the  walls  of  our  alma  mater, 
has  been  going  on  the  noble  work  of  restoring  to  society  those  who,  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  senses,  have  been  cut  off  as  by  an  iron  wall  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  many  refined  and  intellectual  pleasures  of  those 
who  are  so  much  more  fortunate  as  to  possess  all  their  senses  intact. 
Hundreds,  even  thousands  of  poor  unfortunates  of  this  class,  have  been 
rescued  from  dark,  groveling  ignorance,  and,  from  being  but  little 
better  than  mere  brutes,  are  transformed  into  polite,  well-bred  and 
useful  members  of  society.  What  a  noble  work !  Has  not  Fanwood 
reason  to  be  proud  of  what  she  has  done  ?  May  the  sun  of  prosperity 
ever  shine  on  her  venerable  walls,  and  may  they  stand  till  the  mil- 
enium. 

The  tie  which  has  bound  us  to  her  for  so  long  must  be  severed,  it 
can  be  put  off  no  longer  ;  so  farewell  to  thee  dear  Fanwood,  farewell. 

To  the  board  of  directors  — We  cannot  go  without  embracing  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  for  the  kind  interest  you 
have  taken  in  our  welfare,  the  results  of  which  you  have  to-day,  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing. 

May  the  Omniscient  direct  you  in  your  councils,  and  bless  your 
disinterested  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  your  unfortunate  fel- 
low creatures.  And  when  weary  of  lingering  in  this  uncertain  world 
your  spirits  take  their  departure,  may  it  be  to  go  to  the  land  of  eternal 
bliss,  where  our  late  honored  principal,  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet  and  his 
venerable  fellow  laborers,  Oliver  S.  Strong  and  Shephard  Knapp 
have  gone  before,  and  where  they  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
nobly  spent  lives.  Farewell. 

To  our  respected  principal  and  teachers  —  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  day 
that  severs  the  tie  that  has  bound  us  to  each  other  for  so  long,  for  to 
you  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge. 
We  shall  ever  remember  the  many  acts  of  kindness  and  friendly  inter- 
est you  have  so  often  shown  to  us,  while  under  your  care.  Times  there 
have  been  when  we  may  have  tried  your  patience  sorely  with  our 
boyish  waywardness  and  obstinacy,  and  we  shall  ever  gratefully 
bear  in  mind  the  kind  forbearance  with  which  we  were  treated  at 
those  times.  It  is  but  doing  you  justice  to  say  that  the  kindness  you 
showed  us  was  of  the  right  kind ;  you  were  ever  ready  to  point  out 
to  us  our  errors  and  faults,  while  you,  at  the  same  time,  lent  us  a 
helping  hand  in  rectifying  them ;  and  when  we  needed  reproof  it  was 
alwas  given  firmly  and  seriously. 

How  well  do  we  remember  your  kind  talks  with  us,  and  the  precious 
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bits  of  advice  you  let  fall  from  time  to  time,  which  were  so  eagerly 
treasured  up  in  our  memories !  More  rare  and  valuable  to  us  are  they 
than  gold  or  pearls.  You  and  your  predecessors  made  this  noble 
institution  what  it  is  now,  the  largest  of  its  kind  that  can  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  one  widely  known  for  the  great  results 
accomplished  within  its  walls. 

May  the  Lord  who  has  so  kindly  watched  over  the  progress  and 
growth  of  our  alma  mater  for  nearly  three  score  years,  assist  you  in 
your  noble  work,  and  render  your  labors  as  fruitful  as  they  have  been 
heretofore. 

We  bid  you  all  a  sad  farewell. 

To  our  kind  superintendent  and  matron  —  The  past  year  has  been 
one  of  the  happiest  of  our  lives,  and  more  owing  to  your  kind  efforts 
to  make  this  place  homelike  to  us,  than  to  any  thing  else. 

We  shall  ever  remember  you  with  love  and  respect,  and  we  hope  that 
we  may  sometime  have  some  opportunity  for  showing  that  our  grati- 
tude does  not  consist  of  an  empty  show  of  fine  words. 

Many  and  many  a  time  have  we  welcomed  the  sight  of  your 
familiar  faces,  at  the  table,  at  our  sports  or  at  work  ;  so  kind  and 
encouraging  to  us,  and  in  after  life  when  we  are  toiling  hard  for  our 
daily  bread,  we  shall  often  fondly  think  of  the  time  when  we  were  but 
boys  in  our  teens  at  the  school,  made  so  pleasant  to  us  by  our  kind 
superintendent  and  matron.  Farewell. 

Classmates,  schoolmates  —  How  sad  it  is  to  think  that  we  too  must 
part!  It  is  indeed  hard  to  bid  farewell  to  the  noble  halls  of  dear  old 
Fanwood  and  its  kind  officers  and  teachers,  but  it  is  harder,  ever  so 
much  harder,  to  have  to  part  from  you.  You  who  are  endeared  to  us 
by  a  thousand  pleasant  recollections,  with  whom  the  happiest  hours  of 
our  lives  have  been  spent,  you  who  have  grown  up  with  us  and  been  our 
friends  and  playfellows  and  shared  our  joys,  sorrows  and  secrets  for  so 
many  long  years  that  you  have  grown  to  be  as  dear  to  us  almost  as  our 
own  brothers  and  sisters. 

Alas !  it  is  but  too  true.  To-day's  golden  sunset  will  be  the  last 
that  we  shall  ever  behold  together  from  the  banks  of  the  American 
Rhine.  To-morrow  for  the  last  time  shall  we  together  welcome  the 
coming  of  the  glorious  king  of  day.  No  more  shall  we  together  chase 
dull  care  away  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  noble  trees  in  summer  time,  or 
while  away  the  long  winter  evenings  with  merry  games  of  hide  and 
seek,  blindman's  buff,  forfeits  and  the  like.  No  more  will  our  beautiful 
Evangeline,  that  gem  of  boats,  be  propelled  by  us  over  the  bosom  of 
the  noble  Hudson,  filled  with  merry  young  folks,  on  make-believe 
voyages  of  discovery  or  in  search  of  fun  and  adventures,  as  in  happy 
bygone  days. 
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Make  the  best  of  the  time  allotted  to  you  to  remain  by  close  appli- 
cation to  your  studies,  so  that  when  your  time  to  leave  comes,  it  will 
not  find  you  unprepared.  Try  to  obey  the  rules  cheerfully,  for  it  is 
easier  to  do  that  than  to  break  them  and  so  incur  the  disgrace  of  pun- 
ishment. 

Please  remember  us,  your  old  school  fellows,  kindly,  as  we  shall  ever 
remember  you,  and  should  any  of  you  ever  need  a  helping  hand,  re- 
member that  we  are  ever  ready  to  give  it. 

May  our  kind  Father  in  heaven  watch  over  you  and  shield  you  from 
the  many  temptations  and  casualties  of  this  deceitful  yet  beautiful 
world,  and  turn  your  young  hearts  to  Him,  when  you  will  indeed  be 
safe ;  and  when  it  pleases  him  to  remove  us  from  our  earthly  homes, 
may  we  all  meet  again  in  paradise.    Farewell,  farewell. 

Graduating  classmates — The  time  for  which  we  have  been  so  long 
preparing  has  at  length  arrived,  and  we  are  about  to  quit  forever  our 
alma  mater,  who  has  watched  over  us  and  cared  for  us  as  tenderly  as 
could  our  own  mothers  for  many  long  years.  Here  we  first  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  to  love  and  honor  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  how 
His  only  son,  our  Saviour,  died  that  we  might  live.  But  though  we 
are  hereafter  to  guide  our  own  frail  barks  on  the  voyage  of  life,  there  is 
no  need  to  fear,  for  we  have  been  well  prepared,  and  if  we  are  honest 
and  industrious,  with  pluck  and  perseverance  on  our  side,  there  will  be 
no  such  word  as  fail. 

To-night  for  the  last  time  do  we  sleep  under  the  same  roof.  Another 
day,  and  perhaps  we  shall  be  separated  by  hundreds  of  weary  miles.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  not  forget  each  other,  and  that  at  some  future  time 
we  may  all  meet  again  under  my  own  roof,  away  toward  the  setting  sun. 
The  last,  the  strongest  tie  of  all  is  at  length  severed.  Farewell,  fare- 
well.   God  bless  you  all. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  valedictory  address  lie  v.  Dr.  S.  H.  Hall 
read  the  report  of  the  examination  of  the  high  class,  after  which  the 
chairman  of  your  committee  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral examination  of  the  pupils,  and  read  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  board: 

Preamble  and  Kesolutions. 

Whereas,  An  examination  of  state  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  have  completed 
the  term  for  which  they  were  respectively  selected  by  the  department 
of  public  instruction,  has  been  held  by  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  same  having  been 
satisfactory  in  their  attainments  and  general  good  conduct ;  therefore, 
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Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  viz  : 


Charles  A.  Ayres, 
Patrick  Brennan, 
Wilson  Carmichael, 
Frederick  Clough, 
Charles  Cooper, 
Francis  Crorken, 
Daniel  J.  Davis, 
Cornelius  Delory, 
John  Henry  Dobbs, 
William  Forthman, 
Alexander  Goldvogel, 
Patrick  Gough, 
Joseph  H.  Hall, 
Edward  Hallicy, 
Richard  Herrick. 
Thomas  Holland, 
William  L.  Howell, 
Edward  Innis, 
Richard  A.  Kinsella, 
Lewis  Koffman, 
Charles  Lawton, 
Thomas  A.  Mullen, 
James  Nash, 
Edward  E.  Ormsby, 
Edwin  Palin, 


Wesley  W.  Palmer, 
William  Shannon, 
Russell  Smith, 
Linda  F.  Barker, 
Cornelia  Bogert, 
Jane  Bough  ton, 
Elizabeth  Cooper, 
Mary  A.  Do  wen, 
Lena  Freyburg, 
Laura  M.  Fuller, 
Olive  C.  Guillan, 
Adeline  R.  Hildreth, 
Mary  Hoffman, 
Emma  Jordan, 
Isabella  Leghorn, 
Eliza  Levy, 
Clara  B.  Mather, 
Lucy  Neddy, 
Amelia  Reis, 
Clara  E.  Rosch, 
Peninah  A.  Stiles, 
Isabella  Stuart, 
Alice  Taylor, 
Mary  Vaupel, 
Annie  Whalen, 


who  have  completed  the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally selected  as  state  pupils  by  the  department,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to 
be  continued  under  instruction  three  years  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  September  next,  agreeably  to  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Resolved,  That  Wallace  L.  Howell,  John  Manahan  and  Frank  B. 
Quick,  the  term  of  whose  appointment  has  expired,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be 
continued  under  instruction  for  one  year,  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  September  next,  to  make  up  time  lost  by  reason  of  absence  from  the 
institution. 

Resolved,  That 
Nye  Brown,  Louisa  Clum, 

John  C.  Cottman,  Leonora  C.  Gray, 

Stephen  Sinclair,  Lueka  Odell, 

Elizabeth  A.  Barry,  Emma  Vedmore  Reed, 

Ella  M.  Bonnell, 

who  have  completed  the  full  term  authorized  by  law  as  state  pupils, 
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and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  be 
selected  for  admission  into  the  high  class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  his  action  in  the  premises. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  to 
continue  under  instruction  in  this  institution  for  two  years,  Thomas 
Gallagher  and  Michael  Shenney,  and  for  three  years,  Ellen  J.  Brearley, 
Hannah  Kevitt,  Mary  A.  Schanck  and  Emma  Vincent,  who  have 
completed  the  term  for  which  they  were  originally  selected  as  pupils  to 
be  supported  by  that  state. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  and  character  be  given 
to  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
course  of  five  vears'  instruction,  viz. : 


Charles  A.  Ayres, 
Patrick  Brennan, 
Wilson  Carmichael, 
Frederick  Clough, 
Charles  Cooper, 
Francis  Crorken, 
Daniel  J.  Davis, 
Cornelius  Delory, 
John  Henry  Dobbs, 
Jonathan  H.  Eddy, 
William  Forth  man, 
Alexander  Goldvogel, 
Patrick  Gough, 
Joseph  H.  Hall, 
Edward  Hallicy, 
Eichard  Herrick, 
Thomas  Hollaud, 
William  L.  Howell, 
Edward  Innis, 
Richard  A.  Kinsella, 
Lewis  Koffman, 
Charles  Lawton, 
Thomas  A.  Mullen, 
James  Nash, 
Edward  E.  Ormsby, 
Edwin  Palin, 
Wesley  W.  Palmer, 
Russel  Smith, 


William  Shannon, 
Linda  F.  Barker, 
Cornelia  Bogert, 
Jane  Bough  ton, 
Ellen  J.  Brearley, 
Elizabeth  Cooper, 
Mary  A.  Dowen, 
Lena  Freyburg, 

Laura  M.  Fuller, 
Olive  C.  Guillan, 
Adeline  R.  Hildreth, 
Mary  Hoffman, 
Emma  Jordan, 
Hannah  Kevitt, 
Adelaide  M.  Klune, 
Isabella  Leghorn, 
Eliza  Levy, 
Clara  B.  Mather, 
Lucy  Neddy, 
Amelia  Reis, 
Clara  E.  Rosch, 
Peninah  A.  Stiles, 
Isabella  Stuart, 
Mary  A.  Schaiick, 
Alice  Taylor, 
Mary  Vaupel, 
Emma  Vincent, 
Annie  Whalen. 
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Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  an 
eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that 
the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz.  : 


Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  "of  three  years 
study  in  the  high  class,  viz.: 


Resolved,  That  the  Cary  testimonial  be  awarded  to  John  0.  Cott- 
man. 

Resolved,  That  a  prize  for  the  best  exhibition  of  skill  in  linear  draw- 
ing be  awarded  to  Ella  Dillingham. 

Resolved,  That  a  prize  for  superior  excellence  in  the  use  of  the  sign 
language  be  awarded  to  James  E.  Doran. 

Resolved,  That  the  gold  medal,  indicating  superior  excellence  in  all 
the  studies  pursued  in  the  high  class,  be  awarded  to  Jonathan  H.  Eddy. 

The  principal  then  conferred,  with  appropriate  remarks,  the  certifi- 
cates, diplomas  and  prizes  awarded  in  the  resolutions.  The  demeanor 
of  the  pupils  as  they  came  forward  in  due  order  to  receive  these  tokens 
of  approbation  and  good-will  invested  this  part  of  the  proceedings  with 
touching  interest. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  prayer  and  benediction  by  the  Rev  Dr. 
Stoddard,  which  were  interpreted  to  the  pupils  in  signs  by  the  prin- 
cipal. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  results  of  the  examination 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  former  years,  and  that  the  board 


Frederick  Adner, 
Nye  Brown, 
Bernard  Clark, 
William  Coleman, 
John  C.  Cottman, 
John  Cunningham, 
Frederick  H.  King, 
Theodore  Meehrlein. 
John  McLaughlin, 
William  Myers, 
William  H.  Scott, 
Franklin  Sherbert, 
Stephen  Sinclair, 
Jonn  Welsh, 


David  Willctts, 
Elizabetli  A.  Barry, 
Margaretta  Bauer, 
Ella  M.  Bonnell, 
Eliza  M.  Clackett, 
Louisa  Clum, 
Mary  Ann  Finn, 
Josephine  Goodman, 
Leonora  C.  Gray, 
Eva  Horton, 
Rosanna  Kelley, 
Cornelia  Lawton, 
Lueka  Odell, 
Emma  Vedmore  Reed. 


Martin  Brown, 
Bernard  Clark, 
James  E.  Doran, 


James  B.  Doane, 
Jonathan  H.  Eddy, 
Frederick  H.  King. 
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have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  measures  they  have  adopted  to 
secure  a  systematic  and  symmetrical  development  of  those  who  have 
been  the  objects  of  their  ceaseless  care  and  watchful  attention. 
Kespectfully  submitted, 

FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTER, 
ENOCH  L.  FANCHER, 
JAMES  MONTEITH. 


APPENDIX. 


TEKMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects, 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per 
annum.  Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  institution,  if  desired, 
at  an  additional  charge  of  $50.  Payment  is  required  semi-annuall y 
in  advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  $100  per 
annum,  including  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi-annually  in 
advance.  The  school  year  for  dsy  pupils  shall  be  considered  to 
commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  ot  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

TV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case 
of  pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be 
required,  the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

V.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils, 
and  correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all 
matters,  other  than  those  connected  with  education  must  be 
addressed  to  the  superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  principal. 

The  post  office  address  of  the  institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed.     Children  of  indigent  parents,  undei 
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twelve  years  and  over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  by 
certificate  of  any  overseer  ot  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

VII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual, 
the  board  reserve  to  themselves,  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary 
power  to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
names  of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative 
ease  before  their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowl- 
edge in  any  degree  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advance- 
ment. To  be  able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters 
with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference 
to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute 
writing  lessons,  or  copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such 
as  have  been  previously  made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  full. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county.  State. 

3.  "When  was  he  born  ? 

4.  "Where  was  he  born  ? 

5.  Was  he  born  deaf? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  % 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did  he  become  deaf? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if 
so,  by  whom  and  with  what  result? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction  ? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips  ? 

13.  Is  he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  habits  ? 

14.  Has  he  had  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epi- 
lepsy, chorea  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy  or 
insanity  ? 
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17.  Has  he  ever  used  ardent  spirits,  opium  or  tobacco  ? 

18.  Has  he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small-pox  ? 

19.  Has  he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has  he  had  the  measles  % 

21.  Has  he  had  the  mumps  ? 

22.  Has  he  had  the  whooping  cough  ? 

23.  Has  he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among 
relatives  or  ancestors  ? 

25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father? 

26.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

27.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  ? 

28.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  ? 

31.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage  —  e.  g.,  cousins. 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children ? 

35.  What  has  been  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  parents  < 
Indigent?    Easy  circumstances  ?  Affluent? 

36.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

37.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President. 


THATCHEK  M  ADAMS, 
Secretary. 
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LAWS  AND  BLANK  FORMS 

RELATING  TO  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 


CHAPTER  325,  LAWS  OF  1863. 

As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled,  "  An  Act  relative  to  the  care 
and  education  of  deaf-mutes." 

Passed  April  29, 1875. 

TJie  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf-mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  state,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St. 
Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  institution  of  the  state  for  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute  child,  within 
this  state,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
town,  or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be, 
showing,  by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health, 
morals  or  comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly 
cared  for,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or 
supervisor  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf-mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
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Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  in  the  City  of  Kome, 
or  in  any  institution  in  the  state  for  the  education  of  deaf-rnutes. 

§  3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institutions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  sections,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall 
not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  each,  per  year,  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  the  institution  to 
which  a  child  has  been  sent,  shall  find  that  such  child  is  not  a  proper 
subject  to  remain  in  said  institution. 

§  4.  The  expenses  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  for  such  deaf- 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institutions,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed,  shall  be 
raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  ot  the  county  from  which 
such  children  shall  be  received ;  and  the  bills  therefor  properly 
authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by  the  said  county ;  and  its 
county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation,  so  that  the  amount  thereof 
may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Extract  from  Chapter  555,  Laws  of  1864,  Title  1,  Sections  9 
and  10  (As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf-mutes.") 

Passed  April  29, 1875. 

§  5.  Every  person  resident  in  this  state,  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orphan, 
whose  nearest  friend  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  state  for  the 
three  years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  one  of  the  following- 
named  institutions,  viz.  :  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  ;  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf-mutes  ;  the  Le  Couteux  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
or  in  any  institution  in  this  state  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes, 
provided  his  or  her  application  he  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  pupils  so  sent  to  either  of  the  institu- 
tions aforesaid,  shall  be  provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition, 
and  the  directors  of  said  institution  shall  receive  for  each  pupil  so 
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provided  for,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  quar- 
terly payments,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his 
presenting  a  bill  showing  the  actual  time  and  number  of  such  pupils 
attending  the  institution,  and  which  bill  shall  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  institution,  and  be  verified  by  their 
oaths. 

The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  shall  be  five  years ; 
but  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion, 
extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 
The  pupils  provided  for  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  of  this 
title,  shall  be  designated  state  pupils,  and  all  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  state  pupils  now  in  said  institutions  shall  apply 
to  pupils  herein  provided  for. 


APPLICATION" 

FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  COUNTY  PUPILS. 

To  be  made  to  and  retained  by  the  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 
State  of  N  ew  York,  \ 
County  of  J 

 of  the  town  ot  in  said  county, 

hereby  certifies  that  he  is  the  of  ,  a  deaf- 
mute  child,  residing  in  said  town,  and  who  was  born  on  the. . .  .day 

of  ,  18     ,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 

education,  the  health,  morals  and  comfort  of  said  child  may  be 
endangered  or  not  properly  cared  for  ?  and  the  undersigned  hereby 
makes  application  for  the  said  child  to  be  placed  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb,  for  support  and 
education,  pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863,  as  amended 
by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 

Dated  ,  18  . 


CERTIFICATE. 

To  be  granted  by  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor*  and  sent  to 

the  Institution. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of 


I  have  this  day  selected  of  the  town  of  

30unty  of  ,  son  [or  daughter]  of  ,  who  was 

born  on  the  day  of  18    ,  as  a  county  pupil 
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in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  for  the  term  of  years  from  the  ...day  of 

 18    ,  to  the  day  of  IS  , 

(  he  being  then  12  years  of  age),  to  be  educated  and  supported 
therein,  during  that   period,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  of 

 ,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  325, 

Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 

of  the  town  of 

Dated  .,  18  . 


FOKM  OF  APPLICATION 

To  he  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  in 
case  of  candidates  for  admission  twelve  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned,  ,  of  the  town  of  ,  in  the  county  of 

 ,  do  hereby  certify  that  of  said  town,  is  deaf  and 

dumb.    The  said  was  years  of  age  on  the  day  of 

 ,  187    ;   is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and 

possesses  intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction. 

The  names  of  the  parents  of  the  said  are  , 

and  the  said  parents  have  resided  in  this  state  for  the  last  three 

years.    They  respectfully  apply  for  the  appointment  of  said  

as  a  state  pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  and  I  would  recommend  the  application  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 
The  parents  are  unable  to  provide  the  said  with  clothing.* 

Dated  #  ,18  . 


of  the  town  of 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 


*  In  case  the  parents  are  able  to  provide  clothing,  the  above  sentence  should  be  erased 
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FOKM  OF  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  ot 

 in  the  county  of  and  State 

of  ,  and  of  

in  the  county  of  and  state  of  are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto  ,  the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 

his  successors  in  office  in  the  sum  of  dollars,  for 

which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents. 


Sealed  with  our  seals.    Dated  at  this  

day  of  A.  D . . . . 

Whereas  of   in  the  county  of 

of  and  state  of  has 

been  or  is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  institution  aforesaid  ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if 
the  above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay  durii  g  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said  ,  as  such  pupil,  the  sum  ol 

three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  ....  board  and  tuition,  semi- 
annually in  advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing ;  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums 

charged  to  the  account  of  said   for  money  or  necessary 

articles  furnished  to  said  ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest 

on  each  bill,  from  and  after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  ) 
presence  of  J 

[L.  8.] 
[L.  8.] 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  about  twenty 
six  acres,  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  at 
Washington  Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds 
is  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
second,  street,  about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from  the  city  : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  one  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  a  half  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross 
railroads  and  cabs,  or  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  Avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab  or  stage. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  to  Manhattan ville  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz :  At  the 
annual  election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
May,  and  at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day of  June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of 
learning.  The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested 
to  attend  on  these  occasions,  notices  of  which  will  be  given  in  the 
newspapers. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of  dollars. 


j^IFT  Y-^IGHTH     ^tNNUAL  E  P  O  R  T 

AND 


DOCUMENTS 


OF  THE 


New  York  Institution 

FOR  THE 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

TO  THE 


LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

t 

For  the  Year  1876. 


TRANSMITTED   TO   THE    LEGISLATURE    JANUARY    15,  1877. 


JEROME  B.  PARMENTER,  STATE  PRINTER. 
1877. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT, 

REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  HENRY  E.  DA  VIES,  LL.D. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 

TREASURER, 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY, 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


First  Class —  Term  expires  May,  1877. 

Hon.  Erastus  Brooks.  Avery  T.  Brown. 

Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.D.  Gen.  Henry  E.  Davies,  Jr. 

Hon.  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  LL.D.  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.  D. 

Joseph  W.  Patterson.  Everett  Herrick,  M.  D. 

Second  Class —  Term  expires  May,  1878. 

Morris  K.  Jesup.  Samuel  Thorne. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Davies.  Samuel  V.  Hoffman. 

Thatcher  M.  Adams.  George  A.  Robbins. 

George  F.  Betts.  Hon.  John  R.  Brady. 


Third  Class —  Term  expires  May,  1879. 
Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.  D.,  LL.D.      William  Niblo. 
Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.     Benjamin  H.  Field. 
William  Frothingham,  M.  D.        John  L.  Tonnele. 
Rev.  Sullivan  H.  Weston,  D.  D.  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  D.  D. 
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Officers  and  Directors. 


Ladies'  Committee. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Field   Chairman. 

Mrs.  Helena  T.  Brown   Secretary. 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Swan   Treasurer. 

Miss  Julia  Cooper.  Mrs.  Ellen  Walter. 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Patterson.  Miss  Mary  A.  Hadden. 

Mrs.  Frances  Colden.  Mrs.  Edward  Oothout. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Jones.  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Barnard. 

Miss  Julia  Riiinelander.  Mrs.  Eugene  Schieffelin. 

Miss  Harriet  Taber. 


Executive  Com?nittee. 

Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.  D.,  Chairman. 
William  Frothingham,  M.  D. 
Avery  T.  Brown. 
George  A.  Bobbins. 
John  L.  Tonnele. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


PRINCIPAL, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  LL.D. 

PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS, 

WESTON  JENKINS,  M.  A.* 
E.  HENRY  CURRIER.  ' 
JACOB  VAN  NOSTRAND,  M.  A. 
FRANCIS  D.  CLARKE,  M.  A.,  C.  E. 
JEREMIAH  W.  CONKLIN. 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES. 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD. 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL. 
WILLIAM  G.  JONES,  B.  A. 
CHAS.  W.  VAN  TASSELL. 
JANE  T.  MEIGS. 
IDA  MONTGOMERY. 
JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN. 
LUANN  C.  RICE. 

TEACHER  OF  DRAWING, 

CAROLINE  V.  HAGADORN. 

TEACHER  OF  ARTICULATION, 

CAROLINE  E.  HANDY. 

SUPERVISORS, 

GILBERT  C.  W.  GAMAGE. 
ELIZABETH  S.  BEECHER. 


Instructor  of  the  High  Class. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN, 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.  D. 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIANS, 

WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  M.  D.    EVERETT  HERRICK,  M.  D. 

STEWARD, 

CHAUNCEY  N.  BRAINARD. 

ASSISTANT  STEWARD, 

CLARENCE  D.  LITTLE. 

CLERK, 

WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK. 


RICHARD  E.  BULL  HUGH  TAEF. 

MATRON, 

MRS.  MARIE  L.  McKIE. 

ASSISTANT  MATRONS, 

MISS  PRUDENCE  LEWIS.  MISS  CORDELIA  CHIDSEY. 

MISS  A.  ELIZABETH  RHOADES. 
MRS.  FRANCES  D.  RICE  (Primary  Department). 

HOUSEKEEPER, 

MRS.  REBENA  C.  HEIM. 

ASSISTANT  HOUSEKEEPER, 

MISS  JANE  D.  LA  VERY. 

NURSE, 

MISS  SARAH  J.  BUTLER. 

ENGINEERS, 

JOHN  G.  STICKNEY.  JOSEPH  BANKS. 

NIGHT-WATCH, 

FREDERICK  A.  GERLOFF.  JOSEPH  L.  CLEMENS. 

MISS  ELLEN  PRATT. 

EDWIN  A.  HODGSON   Printer. 

JOHN  H.  CLEARWATER   Cabinetmaker. 

JOHN  LECHTHALER   Shoemaker. 

HENRY  ROTH   Tailor. 

ALBERT  METZGER   Gardener. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

No.  9. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  9,  1877. 


REPORT 

OP  THE 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  "] 
Superintendent's  Office,  J- 
Albany,  January  9,  1877.  J 

Hon.  George  B.  Sloan,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir.  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  fifth-eighth 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

'NEIL  GILMOUR, 

Superintendent.. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature 
their  fifty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  management  and  condition  of 
the  institution  for  the  year  beginning  September  1,  1875,  and  ending 
August  31,  1876. 

The  treasurer's  report,  herewith  presented,,  will  show,  in  detail,  all 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
account  includes  awards  and  assessments  for  land  taken  and  improve- 
ments made  by  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  also,  that  the  institution 
has  been,  during  the  year,  the  recipient  of  private  beneficence. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  shows  that  during  the  year  556 
pupils  have  been  members  of  the  institution  ;  of  whom  327  were 
males  and  229  females.  Of  this  number,  364  were  supported  by  the 
State  of  New  York  and  124  by  the  counties  ;  fifty-eight  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  ;  nine  by  their  parents,  guardians  or  friends,  and  one 
by  the  Frizzell  fund.  A  complete  catalogue,  including  the  names 
and  residences  of  all  the  pupils,  is  given  in  connection  with  the 
report. 

From  the  superintendent's  report  it  will  be  seen  that  extensive 
improvements  in  drainage,  ventilation  and  water  supply  have  been 
made,  and  that  repairs  and  alterations,  designed  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness and  convenience  of  the  buildings,  have  also  been  completed. 

The  directors  express  the  hope  that  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of 
these  plans  for  sewerage,  fresh  air  and  water  supply,  which  have  been 
in  progress  for  several  years,  and  which  are  now  nearly  complete, 
will  insure  the  institution  against  epidemics  due  to  malarial  or  local 
causes. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  called  to  the  establishment  and 
successful  operation  of  a  printing  office  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution. From  this  new  branch  of  labor  valuable  results  in  an  educa- 
tional as  well  as  material  point  of  view  may  be  expected  in  years  to' 
come. 
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Another  year's  experience  of  the  practical  working  of  the  institu- 
tion, under  the  organization  adopted  two  years  since,  confirms  the 
directors  in  their  judgment  that  it  was  wise  and  timely.  The  disci- 
pline has  been  better,  and  the  reports  of  the  board  of  examination 
will  show  how  successful  the  educational  department  has  been  under 
the  new  arrangement. 

The  report  of  the  principal  is  of  special  interest  to  all  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  deaf  mute  education.  As  appropriate  to  the  present 
year,  the  principal  has  given  considerable  space  to  a  history  of  the 
art  of  deaf-mute  instruction  as  it  existed  100  years  ago,  and  to  its 
subsequent  development,  application  and  results.  He  has  also  given 
an  historical  sketch  of  this  institution  and  described  its  distinctive 
features  and  educational  processes,  and  he  recommends  that  the  means 
of  visible  illustrations,  so  important  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  be  considerably  increased. 

The  directors  would  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  annual 
examination  by  Frederic  de  Peyster,  LL.D.  It  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care  and  fidelity,  and  exhibits  a  complete  view  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  different  classes ;  it  also 
includes  the  report  of  the  Hon.  E.  Delafield  Smith,  who  assisted  in 
the  examination  of  the  classes. 

The  board  of  directors  thankfully  acknowledge  the  readiness  of 
the  Legislature  to  respoud  to  the  calls  made  upon  them,  in  the  past, 
on  behalf  of  the  deaf  mute  population  of  the  State.  It  is  their  aim 
and  endeavor,  with  all  fidelity  and  devotion,  to  administer  the  trusts 
committed  to  their  care,  and  to  make  the  institution  useful  to  the 
State,  by  training  those  who  are  unfortunate  and  dependent  to  become 
happy  and  self-supporting  citizens. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

W.  ADAMS, 

President. 

Thatcher  M.  Adams, 

Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT 

FOR  THE 

YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  81,  1876. 


Expenditures. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Apples,  35  barrels   $140  55 

Barley   36  60 

Beans,  7  barrels   59  90 

Berries,  705  quarts   91-83 

Butcher's  meat,  131,854  pounds   14,503  64 

Butter,  19,624  pounds   6,392  36 

Canned  goods   117  33 

Capers,  2  cases   9  00 

Cartage  \. . .  480  38 

Cheese,  1,055  pounds  '-   139  18 

Chiccory,  655  pounds      52  40 

Chickens,  159  pounds   33  16 

Cherries   20  15 

Cider  and  cider  vinegar,  10  barrels   113  58 

Cream  tartar,  soda  and  baking  powder   48  10 

Cranberries,  12  crates   39  00 

Crackers,  1,557  pounds   161  14 

Codfish,  23  quintals   137  45 

Coffee,  3,232  pounds  ;   1,006  78 

Cocoanut,  cocoa  and  chocolate   16  56 

Crushed  wheat,  16  boxes   59  85 

Dried  fruits,  3,217  pounds   326  36 

Extracts  lemon  and  vanilla   18  74 

Eggs,  2,073  dozen   511  96 

Early  vegetables   62  90 

Flour,  581  barrels   4, 803  75 

Flour  (Graham),  4  barrels     24  50 

Flour  (buckwheat),  11  barrels   70  95 


Carried  forward 


$29,481  10 
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Brought  forward  '.  $29,481  10 

Ginger  and  gelatine   11  75 

Fresh  fish   749  51 

Grapes,  712  pounds     54  29 

Head-cheese,  2,015  pounds  , . .  201  50 

Hominy,  34  barrels   216  50 

Hops,  malt  and  yeast   68  00 

Ice,  98,965  pounds   356  18 

Ice  cream  ,   11  25 

Indian  meal,  1,400  pounds   30  71 

Lard,  1,193  pounds   177  31 

Maccaroni,  3  boxes   12  00 

Mackerel,  12  barrels   197  86 

Milk,  19,331  gallons   5,134  05 

Melons   13  55 

Molasses,  2,036  gallons   1 , 296  46 

Mustard,  140  pounds   46  60 

Nuts  and  candies   29  57 

Oatmeal,  8  barrels   84  00 

Oranges  and  lemons,  37  boxes   170  38 

Pepper,  135  pounds                                               ...  40  24 

Pears,  peaches,  plums  and  quinces   141  13 

Pickles  and  horse-radish   72  11 

Potatoes,  578  barrels   1 , 133  25 

Potatoes  (sweet),  26  barrels   74  20 

Pork  (salt),  2£  barrels   53  75 

Paisins,  13  boxes   40  50 

Pice,  4,334  pounds   285  92 

Salt     34  50 

Sardines,  3  cases   39  50 

Smoked  meats  and  fish,  9,549  pounds   1^418  04 

Sugars,  25,058  pounds  ,  .  2,462  58 

Spices  v. ...  59  30 

Sweet  oil,  3  cases   25  53 

Tapioca   9  50 

Tea,  1,468  pounds   692  47 

Turkey,  994  pounds   178  83 


Carried  forward   $45,103  92 
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Brought  forward   $45 , 103  92 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers   $26  >  723  78 

Superintendent,  steward  and 

assistants   $7,562  62 

Matron  and  assistants   2,  102  12 

Supervisors   1,655  07 

Housekeepers,  baker  &  cooks,    2?  516  48 
Waiters,   chambermaids  and 

laborers   9,300  74 

  23,  137  03 

  49,860  81 

Clothing. 


Alpaca,  267  yards  

$95 

76 

27 

50 

27 

59 

11 

06 

37 

84 

72 

00 

Cash  advanced  pupils   

636 

34 

Cassimeres  and  satinets,  1,954  yards    . . . 

1,637 

60 

Check,  402  yards  

62 

21 

50 

10 

Collars  (linen),  17  dozen  

16 

45 

40 

80 

Corsets,  7-J-  dozen  

92 

15 

Coats,  29   

155 

50 

Cord  and  elastic  

4 

05 

43 

38 

20 

50 

144 

50 

55 

17 

37 

13 

70 

40 

8 

54 

20 

25 

7 

70 

2 

25 

Carried  forward 


$3,376  77    $94,964  73 
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Brought  forward  

Hats,  36  dozen  

Handkerchiefs   ,  

Hose  and  half  hose,  90  dozen  

Hoods,  3  dozen  

Jean,  232  yards  

Knitting  yarn  

Marking  ink  

Neck-ties,  17  dozen   

Needles  and  pins  

Overalls,  2  dozen  

Pantaloons,  22  pairs  

Plaid,  52  yards  

Print,  1,146  yards  

Poplin,  52  yards  

Repairs  to  sewing  machines  

Repel  1  ant,  86  yards  

Ribbon  

Rubber  overshoes  28  pair  

Scissors  and  shears,  26  pair  

Sewing  machine  

Shawls  and  scarfs,  4^  dozen  

Shirting,  2,600  yards  ; 

Shirts,  3  

Shoe  blacking  and  brushes  

Skirts,  7  dozen  

Spool  cotton,  81  dozen  

Suspenders,  nine  dozen  

Suits  clothing,  80  

Thimbles,  2  gross  

Tooth  brushes,  4  dozen  

Traveling  bags,  1  dozen   

Trunks  and  repairs  ,  

Twist  and  sewing  silk  

Twill,  56  yards  

Undervests  and  shirts,  52  dozen  

Vests,  33  

Webbing  ...   


$3,376  77   $94,964  73 
344  89 
37  75 
340  83 

18  00 

24  05 

4  86 

1  50 

25  00 
20  17 

15  00 
84  40 

19  75 
86  18 

19  36 
33  31 
18  35 
11  38 

13  75 

20  25 
63  75 
86  50 

260  94 

2  83 
<      31  00 

59  00 

49  03 
18  50 

763  75 

3  20 

5  00 

6  00 
27  99 

7  44 

16  95 
285  50 

50  50 

14  60 


Carried  forward 


$6,268  03    $94,964  73 
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Brought  forward     $6,268'  03    $94,964  73 

Leather  and  findings,  shoe 

shop  account    $2,510  13 

Wages  of  shoemaker   1,000  08 

  3,510  21 

Trimmings,  tailor   shop  ac- 
count   $1,292  52 

Wages,  tailor  and  tailoresses,       903  75 

  2,  196  27 

  11,974  51 

Furniture. 
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Clocks  and  repairing  

27 

00 

Clothes  pins  and  lines  

9 

40 

Coal  hods,  3  

3 

36 

Crash,  608  yards  '  

120 

43 

290 

23 

Damask,  254  yards  

178 

95 

Desk  standards  and  braces  

46 

00 

2 

70 

Feathers,  80  pounds  

72 

00 

Feather  dusters,  14  

29 

50 

Hair  for  mattresses,  124  pounds  

66 

65 

Knives  and  forks  

30 

78 

Looking  glasses,  4  dozen  

28 

00 

Matting,  210  yards  

157 

50 

Carried  forward 


$3,330  95  $106,939  24 
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Brought  forward   $3,330  95  $106,939  24 

Mats,  li  dozen   28.  50 

Mattresses,  made  and  remade,  446   363  45 

Meatchoppers   21  00 

Moss,  1,620  pounds   221  00 

Mops,  7  dozen  ,   26  25 

Mouse  traps,  1  dozen   90 

Mosquito  netting   5  00 

Napkins,  8  dozen   24  00 

Oil  cloth   24  45 

Pails,  6  dozen   29  00 

Picture  frames,  nails  aad  eyes . ,   9  32 

Pillows  remade   2  85 

Platform  scale   45  00 

Quilts,  162   231  13 

Repairing  tinware   119  55 

Peplating  table  ware   33  87 

Rubber  sheeting,  47  yards   38  07 

Sheeting,  1,709  yards  , .  363  26 

Small  kitchen  wares   36  00 

Straw  for  bedding   191  90 

Stoves,  stove-pipe,  putting  up  and  repairs,  190  78 

Table  and  teaspoons,  3  dozen   5  40 

Table  mats,  3  sets   2  70 

Thermometers,  15    10  75, 

Ticking,  1,598  yards   28 1  79 

Tinware    99  27 

Toilet  covers,  25   33  25 

Toweling,  326  yards   74  25 

Towels,  Si  dozen   37  13 

Whiting   60 

Window  shades  and  repairing   9  24 

Wisp  brooms,  1  dozen   2  50 

  $5,843  11 

Building  and  Repairs. 

Carpenter  work   $2,  966  79 

Mason  work  and  material  v.  2,434  50 

Plumbing  and  general  pipe  work   1,971  90 

Carried  forward   $7,  373  19  $112,782  35 
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Brought  forward  

$7,373 

19 

1  ?  920 

05 

1,655 

19 

1,483 

34 

1,307 

79 

Repairing  roofs,  gutters  and  leaders .... 

712 

16 

688 

37 

TT       J                       J     x.  1 

479 

29 

Extension  or  main  air  slialt  and  chapel 

477 

04 

Ooton  pipe,  4-inch,  899  ieet,  laid  

449 

50 

l.  •       AT          TT          '  i.  1 

Jburnace,  set  in  JNew  Hospital  

448 

00 

~fl\      1  J  '                       A  * 

432 

25 

425 

81 

CI  i.                   •  1      1       ,  ,-1  r\ 

210 

50 

n,  _      i   •  

187 

80 

163 

50 

T">           •    *  1 

137 

22 

130 

00 

Gas  fitting  

113 

53 

82 

50 

73 

18 

67 

00 

Galvanized  and  sheet-iron  work  

65 

07 

62 

29 

60 

00 

50 

00 

Stair  rail,  moldings  and  scroll  sawing.  . . 

37 

32 

36 

38 

35 

00 

34 

00 

Blue  stone  flagging  

26 

90 

21 

45 

21 

23 

15 

30 

13 

50 

11 

00 

$19,506  65 


Carried  forward 


$132,289  00 
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Brought  forward   $132?  289  00 

Fuel  and  Light. 

Anthracite  coal,  2,396  tons   $13,  097  48 

Gas,  969,700  cubic  feet   2,841  63 

Wages  engineer  and  firemen   2,507  50 

Carting,  shoveling  and  hoisting  coal   1,  784  36 

Charcoal,  301  barrels   250  70 

Sperm  oil,  25  gallons   55  75 

Matches,  5  gross  boxes   15  00 

Coal  screen   10  80 

Coal  shovels   7  05 

Cartage   1  00 

  20,571  27 

Note. — The  above  account  includes  the  payment  of  $6,465.04 
for  coal,  chargeable  to  previous  year,  owing  to  the  bills  having  been 
received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  expenditures  of  that  year. 

Stable. 

Oats,  245  bags   $355  60 

Hay,  12  tons   s  292  38 

Horse-shoeing     122  50 

Repairing  wagons   115  40 

Repairing  harness .   44  75 

Stable  tools   12  76 

Whips   9  00 

Ground  feed   8  20 

Plow  harness   7  00 

Oil  meal   2  50 

Wages  of  stablemen   528  00 

*   1,498  09 

Washing. 

Soap,  18,496  pounds   1 , 297  24 

Washing  fluid,  2,256  gallons   606  57 

Starch,  2,897  pounds   230  57 

Cartage   41  40 

Blueing   36  50 

Castile  soap,  199  pounds   23  73 

Sal  soda,  448  pounds   13  32 

Clothes  baskets   13  20 

Sapolio   11  25 

Wages  of  laundresses   2,355  67 

  4,629  45 

Carried  forward   $158,987  81 
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Brought  forward  $158?  987  81 

Medicines,  professional  services  and  wages  of  nurses  . .  2n  129  19 

Printing  presses  and  material   1?288  42 

Croton  water   1,  225  00 

Gardener's  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc   1,  210  45 

Books,  slates  and  stationery,  for  schools   1?189  71 

Expenses  sending  pupils  to  their  homes  and  return. . . .  741  21 
Subscription  paid  N.  A.  Lespinasse  for  constructing 

road   500  00 

Blank  books,  stationery  and  printing   450  74 

Post-office  and  revenue  stamps   449  02 

Railroad  and  stage  fares   217  07 

Legal  services   525  85 

Lumber  and  hardware,  cabinet  shop  account    138  05 

Subscription  to  the  American  Annals,  Deaf, and  Dumb,  125  00 

One  thousand  copies  annual  report  ,   120  00 

Freight  a::d  expressage   70  90 

Surveying  . .  .•   70  00 

Appraiser's  services   50  00 

Expense  taking  pupils  to  American  Institute  fair   45  42 

Advertising   43  55 

Newspaper  subscription   35  10 

Alcohol   25  70 

Delegations  to  Albany  '   16  00 

Insect  powder   14  55 

Photographs  of  buildings   13  55 

Drum  repairs   11  00 

Purchase  of  fence  sold  by  city,  account  Eleventh  avenue 

opening             .  . . ,   11  00 

Telegrams    10  02 

Twine   8  07 

Intelligence  offices  >   8  00 

Notary  Public   6  75 

Check  book   6  50 

Directory   4  00 

State  Manual   2  00 

Insurance  on  building  and  furniture   2,069  09 

Assessments  for  opening  Kingsbridge  road   13,543  00 

Assessments  for  opening  Eleventh  avenue   2,045  00 


Carried  forward   $187?  406  72 
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[Assembly 


to  insure  thorough  isolation  of  all  cases  of  contagious  or  epidemic 
disease  which  may  hereafter  occur. 

The  experience  of  the  year  under  the  new  system  of  instruction 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  has  been  exceedingly  favorable, 
and  the  successful  working  of  the  school  and  various  departments  of 
industry  attest  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  The  pupils  have  apparently 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  and  shown  by  their  cheerful  and 
earnest  efforts  a  determination  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
pursuits. 

The  division  of  the  pupils  into  two  classes,  which  allows  each  to  have 
four  hours  devoted  to  school,  besides  three  hours  of  manual  labor  appor- 
tioned respectively,  either  for  morning  or  afternoon,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  convenient  arrangement  of  work  in  the  different  departments, 
enabling  them  to  receive  more  thorough  instruction  and  to  accomplish  a 
greater  amount  of  work.  The  boys  are  classified  in  the  shops  devoted  to 
cabinet  and  carpenter  work,  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  while  a  few  are 
detailed  for  the  bakery  and  others  for  the  garden  and  out-door  labor. 
The  girls,  besides  assisting  in  the  various  household  duties,  devote  a 
portion  of  the  day  to  work  in  the  seamstress  rooms  and  tailor  shop. 

The  encroachments  upon  the  grounds  made  by  the  opening  of  the  new 
avenues  and  streets  are  contracting  our  play  yards  and  garden  facili- 
ties; the  Eidge  road  in  particular,  if  finished  as  surveyed,  will  prove 
a  serious  inconvenience,  as  it  will  separate  the  Mansion  house  from 
the  main  building.  The  number  of  small  children  is  gradually 
increasing,  and  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  our  conveniences  for 
their  care. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would  urge  that  some  decided  action  be 
taken  at  an  early  day,  toward  securing  a  new  site,  large  enough 
to^provide  ample  accommodations  for  the  institution.  Plans  carefully 
prepared  and  designed  for  all  the  buildings  could  then  be  adopted,  and 
sections  intended  for  the  primary  class  erected,  so  that  a  transfer  of 
that  department  could  be  made  in  advance,  and  the  whole  structure 
be  completed  as  occasion  should  demand,  without  seriously  interfering 
with  the  working  of  the  school. 

In  April  last  a  new  law,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix of  this  report,  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  insur- 
ing free  education  to  all  deaf-mutes  which  reflects  great  credit  upon 
its  projectors,  as  well  as  upon  the  state.  The  success  of  this  measure 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  deaf-mutes,  after 
passing  a  few  years  at  the  institution,  in  which  besides  obtaining  a 
good  education,  they  become  proficient  in  some  trade,  or  in  a  know- 
ledge of  household  pursuits,  and  as  they  go  out  to  mingle  with  the 
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world,  are  enabled  at  once  to  become  self-supporting,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  wise  economy  of  the  state  in  expending  the  moderate 
amount  required  for  their  support  here. 

Medical. 


The  cases  of  illness  needing  spec 
following  list: 

Abscess   3 

Asthma   2 

Amenorrhoea   1 

Bronchitis   1 

Catarrh   5 

Conjunctivitis   1 

Chills  and  fever   1 

Chorea   1 

Croup   10 

Chicken-pox   4 

Diphtheria   9 

Debility   1 

Erysipelas   10 

Eczema   2 


ial  attention  are  comprised  in  the 

Fracture   4 

Granular  lids   1 

Injury   3 

Intermittent  fever   14 

Jaundice   3 

Leuco-cythemia   1 

Mumps   4 

Pleurisy   1 

Pneumonia   8 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage   1 

Eheumatism   1 

Scarlet  fever   2 

Tonsilitis   15 

Variola   20 


During  last  fall  and  winter  chicken-pox,  varioloid  and  small-pox 
prevailed  extensively  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  and  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  our  pupils  from  visiting  their  friends,  or  receiving 
visits  from  them,  they  must  have  been  frequently  exposed  unawares  to 
contagion  ;  as  a  result,  all  three  forms  of  disease  were  introduced  into 
the  institution,  chicken-pox  preceding  as  well  as  existing  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  others. 

With  the  hope  of  checking  the  disease,  the  earlier  cases  of  small-pox 
were  transferred  to  the  hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island  for  treatment. 
It  was,  however,  afterward  deemed  best  to  treat  them  here,  for  which 
purpose  the  Mansion  house  was  used  as  a  hospital.  Of  the  twelve 
cases  treated  on  the  island,  five  died.  Of  the  eleven  cases  treated  at 
the  Mansion  house,  which  included  three  employees  not  reported  in 
the  statistical  table,  two  died.  Several  of  these  cases  were  of  a  violent 
character.  By  the  thorough  isolation  of  the  sick  and  the  efficient 
measures  adopted,  in  which  we  were  greatly  aided  by  Drs.  W.  De  F. 
Day  and  J.  B.  Taylor  and  their  assistants,  in  the  health  department 
the  epidemic  was  promptly  checked.  In  this  connection  I  desire  most 
gratefully  to  bear  testimony  to  the  praiseworthy  attentions  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  nurses  and  others  who  participated  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 
The  regulation  immediately  adopted,  requiring  that  all  the  pupils  be 
TAssem.  Doc.  No.  13.]  4 
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the  mansion  house,  inclosing  additional  ground  for  the  vegetable 
garden. 

3.  Covering  of  1,200  feet  of  steam-pipe  with  salamander  asbestos 
felting,  thereby  lessening,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  the  amount  of 
steam  required  for  heating  purposes. 

4.  Extension  of  the  cold- air  iron  shaft  twenty-three  feet,  making  it 
five  feet  above  the  highest  roof  of  the  institution. 

5.  The  introduction  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Valks'  system  of  ventilation  into 
the  chapel  building. 

6.  The  erection  of  two  ventilating  shafts  of  galvanized  iron  in  the 
south  wing ;  also,  two  ventilating  pipes  in  the  towers  at  rear  of  the 
main  building,  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  Greaves  Und  approved  by  Theo- 
dore Weston,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city. 

7.  The  substitution  of  618  feet  of  fifteen-inch  vitrified  pipe  in  place 
of  the  old  stone  sewer,  extending  the  main  sewer  from  the  boiler- 
house  to  the  garden,  and  connecting  with  the  sewers  of  the  cottage 
hospital  and  mansion  house  ;  relaying  of  282  feet  of  six-inch  sewer 
pipe  from  west  side  of  the  center  building  to  its  connection  with  the 
main  sewer ;  also,  the  construction  of  four  brick  surface  traps  at  con- 
venient distances  on  the  lawn. 

8.  Thorough  drainage,  grading,  and  cementing  of  the  warm  air- 
duct  under  the  chapel  and  south  wing  ;  also,  the  drainage  of  the  well 
under  the  school-house  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches  below  the  bottom  of 
the  warm  air-duct. 

9.  Eearranging  of  water  and  waste  or  leader  pipes  in  the  four 
water-closet  towers,  entirely  separating  them  from  the  soil-pipes,  and 
conducting  them  to  the  brick  surface  traps  iu  the  court-yards  before 
their  connection  with  the  sewer.  The  soil-pipes  in  all  the  buildings 
being  extended  twenty-five  feet  above  the  towers,  or  two  feet  above 
the  peak  of  the  highest  roof,  with  a  Miller  ventilator  on  each. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list,  many  repairs  and  alterations  of 
more  or  less  importance  were  accomplished,  a  detailed  statement  of 
which  are  on  record,  and  have  been  presented  to  you  from  time  to 
time  in  my  monthly  reports. 

In  May  last,  one  Gordon  quarto-medium  press,  one  imperial  hand- 
press,  one  Ready  proof-press,  a  quantity  of  type,  and  other  material 
essential  for  a  complete  outfit  were  obtained,  and  the  vacant  room  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  shop  building  was  opened  as  a  printing  office. 
Mr.  Edwin  A.  Hodgson,  a  semi-mute  and  a  person  of  experience  in 
the  specialty,  was  secured  as  foreman.    Several  of  the  advanced 
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pupils  were  selected  for  the  new  occupation.  Printing  of  job  work 
was  at  once  begun,  and  before  the  close  of  the  term  the  pupils  gave 
good  evidence  of  their  ability  and  fitness  for  the  work  assigned  them. 

1  am  happy  to  state  that  the  pupils  generally  have  shown  increas- 
ing and  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  determination  to  conform  to 
the  rules  of  the  institution,  and  from  my  personal  observation,  as 
well  as  from  the  reports  of  those  who  instruct  them  in  their  various 
pursuits,  we  find  they  have  continued  throughout  the  year  to  show 
special  interest  in  their  work  and  evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  become 
proficient  in  their  respective  trades. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  another  year  I  can  but  reiterate 
my  convictions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  educational  and  industrial  departments  adopted  by  your  board 
two  years  ago. 

Medical. 

The  record  of  cases  requiring  special  medical  care  is  as  follows  : 

Abscess  '.      2    Chicken  pox   13 

Asthma    1    Debility  .  4 

Bronchitis   1    Diphtheria   2 

Catarrh  12    Eczema   5 

Carbuncle   1    Erysipelas   2 

Conjunctivitis   2    Fracture   3 

Injury   4    Pleurisy   1 

Intermittent  fever    24    Pneumonia   ......  3 

Jarwidice    1    Kheumatism   1 

Keratitis   1    Scarlet  fever   3 

Mumps  '   1    Tonsilitis   21 

Measles   48    Typhoid  fever   59 

Croup   5    Whitlow    1 

Six  deaths  occurred  at  the  institution  during  the  year,  of  whom 
four  were  males  and  two  females.  All  of  these  were  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  two  having  a  complication  of  pneumonia,  one  'of  abscess,  and 
one  of  erysipelas. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  term  typhoid  fever  appeared  among  the 
pupils ;  each  case  was  promptly  removed  to  the  cottage  hospital, 
hoping  thereby  to  stay  the  disease  and  prevent  an  epidemic.  As 
these  measures  proved  unavailing,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  close 
the  school  for  two  months,  and  the  children  were  accordingly,  so  far 
as  possible,  sent  to  their  homes. 
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The  consulting  physicians,  Dr.  William  Frothingham,'of  Wash- 
ington Heights,  and  Dr.  Everett  Herrick,  of  New  York,  made  fre 
quent  visits,  and  gave  valuable  aid  by  their  advice  and  counsel.  An 
assistant  physician,  Dr.  George  Hart,  of  New  York,  was  also  pro- 
cured to  help  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

The  faithful  and  untiring  attention  of  the  nurses,  who  were  assist- 
ants from  the  administrative  department,  in  caring  for  the  afflicted 
ones,  both  by  day  and  night,  is  specially  commendable.  The  fact  of 
their  being  able  to  communicate  readily  with  the  pupils  made  their 
services  particularly  valuable. 

By  the  request  of  the  executive  committee,  Dr.  E.  Gr.  Janeway, 
of  the  board  of  health,  Dr.  E.  H.  Janes,  assistant  sanitary  superin- 
tendent, and  T.  J,  Nealis,  engineer,  visited  the  institution,  and  care- 
fully inspected  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Their  recommendations 
were  duly  presented  to  your  board,  and  active  measures  at  once  taken 
to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  institution  having  been  thoroughly  disinfected  and  prepared 
for  the  return  of  the  pupils,  their  friends  were  notified,  and  the  school 
reopened  on  the  24th  of  February. 

Acknowledgments  . 
The  following  periodicals  and  newspapers  are  regularly  received, 
and  have  been  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  pupils  and  household. 
A  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  which  is 
most  worthily  bestowed,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  recipients : 

Monthly. 
American  Agriculturalist,  N.  Y. 
Our  Eecord,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sunday  School  Journal,  N.  Y. 
Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  Omaha. 

Semi-monthly. 
Sunday  School  Advocate,^.  Y. 
The  Silent  World,  Washington,  D.  0.    Two  copies. 

/Semi-weekly. 

The  New  York  Times. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 
The  New  York  World. 
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Weekly. 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Two  copies. 

The  Michigan  Deal  Mute  Mirror,  Flint.    Two  copies. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Ya. 

The  Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  Danville,  Ky.    Two  copies. 

The  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

The  Gopher,  Fairbault,  Minn.    Two  copies. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper.    Two  copies. 

Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner.    Two  copies. 

The  Evangelist,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Advertiser,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Newburgh  Journal,  Newburgh,  K.  Y. 

The  Rome  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Weekly  Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Troy  Times,  Troy,  JST.  Y. 

The  Reformer,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Utica  Herald,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

As  in  previous  years,  we  are  especially  indebted  to  the  officers  of 
The  People's  Line  of  steamers  for  free  passage,  and  to  the  Erie,  Hudson 
River  and  New  York  Central  railroads  for  reduction  in  rates  to  the 
pupils  returning  to  their  homes.  To  the  officers  of  the  American 
Institute  for  340  tickets  to  pupils  attending  the  fair. 

From  the  Ladies  Committee  we  received  fifty  dollars,  which  was 
expended  for  Christmas  presents  for  the  children  who  remained  at 
the  institution  during  the  holidays.  From  Mrs.  Helena  T.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Peek,  a  number  of  engravings  for  the  childrens'  study 
rooms  ;  from  Mr.  H.  T.  McDonald,  five  dollars,  to  be  used  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  little  boys,  and  from  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  a  portable 
fountain  for  use  upon  the  lawn. 

Conclusion. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Peet,  who  has  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  matron 
for  so  many  years,  resigned  the  position  in  May  last,  her  duties  to 
cease  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.    The  acceptance  of  a  similar 
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situation  in  another  institution  will  afford  her  renewed  opportunities 
for  continued  labor  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  class  in  whose  welfare 
and  prosperity  she  has  been  so  long  interested. 

Although  the  record  of  the  year  embraces  that  of.  a  serious  epi- 
demic, we  have  had  reason  for  special  gratitude  to  God  for  manifold 
mercies  dispensed  to  this  large  family,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the 
earnest  efforts  which  have  been  made,  by  your  board,  toward  secur- 
a  more  efficient  hygienic  condition  of  the  institution  will  result  in 
more  favored  experience  for  the  future. 

WILLIAM  PORTER, 

Superintendent  and  Physician. 

New  York,  August  31,  1876. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS 

WHO  HAVE  BEEN 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  WITHIN 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1876. 

Males. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Adkins,  Charles  A   New  York   New  York. 

Allen,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Andrews,  Albert  J   Raleigh    Wake,  N.  C. 

Austin,  Eli   Elmira.  .   Chemung. 

Ayres,  Charles  A . . .          New  York   New  York. 

Baars,  Frederic  W   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Ballin,  Albert   New  York   New  York. 

Balsam,  Ernest    New  York   New  York. 

Barry,  Edmund   New  York   New  York. 

Barton,  Clarence  E   New  Rochelle   Westchester. 

Bauer,  Michael   New  York   New  York. 

Bauer,  Thomas    New  York   New  York. 

Beare,  William   Utica    Oneida. 

Becker,  John  R   Easton   Washington. 

Bellinger,  William  H.  . .  Forestport   Oneida. 

Bennett,  Samuel  B   Hamilton  Square. . . .  Mercer,  N.  J. 

Bentley,  Thomas,  Jr . . . .  New  York   New  York. 

Berray,  Seymour  A   Walton   Delaware. 

Bissett,  Abraham  W.  B. .  South  River   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Bossom,  Jacob   Binghamton    Broome. 

Bonck,  Frank  D   Schoharie   Schoharie. 

Bo usfield,  Alfred  H   Madison   Morris,  N.  J. 

Bowker,  Isaac  B .  . . .          Trenton    Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Louis   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Peter   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brennan,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Bren nan,  Patrick  New  York   New  York. 

Brown,  Daniel  H   New  York   New  York. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A          Kirkland    Oneida, 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Brown,  Nye   Clay   Onondaga. 

Brown,  Thomas  W   New  York   New  York. 

Buck,  Martin  D   Java   Wyoming. 

Burns,  James   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Butler,  John  K   New  York   New  York. 

Butterly,  Peter,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Cain,  John  .    Utica   Oneida. 

Cannon,  Anthony   Hoboken   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Capelli,  Anthony   New  York   New  York. 

Card,  Charles  E   Lebanon   Madison. 

Carlman,  Thure  E   Albany   Albany. 

Carmichael,  Wilson   Stuyvesant   Columbia. 

Carney,  Isaac  B   Woodstown   Salem,  N.  J. 

Carruthers,  James   Waddington   St.  Lawrence, 

Caton,  James  H   Lloyd   Ulster. 

Childs,  Waldo  C   Albany   Albany. 

Christian,  George   Mamakating    Sullivan. 

Clackett,  Henry  M   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Clair,  M*elvin  E   Andover   Allegany. 

Clark,  Edwin  W   Brookfield    Madison. 

Clark,  James   Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Clough,  Frederick   Seneca.   Ontario. 

Cole,  Zoda   Pleasant  Valley   Dutchess. 

Connor,  George  D   St.  Johnsville   Montgomery. 

Cooper,  Charles   Rochester   Monroe. 

Cotter,  William,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Cottman,  John  C   New  Yprk   New  York. 

Counihen,  Michael  J.  . . .  New  York   New  York. 

Craft,  Charles   Union  vale   Dutchess. 

Craven,  Charles   Buffalo   Erie. 

Crorken,  Francis   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Cruikshank,  George  W. .  New  York   New  York. 

Dackermann,  Philip  ....  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Davis,  Daniel  J   Marlboro   Ulster. 

Davis,  Ellsworth   Marlboro   Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry   Kingston   Ulster. 

Decker,  George  H   Bed  Hook   Dutchess. 

Delany,  John  H   New  York   New  York. 

Delory,  Cornelius   New  York   Yew  York. 

Devoe,  Albert  A   New  York   New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 


Dezendorf,  Alexander. . 

. .  Kings. 

.  Delhi  ,  

. .  Delaware. 

.  .  Monroe. 

.  .  Orange. 

Donnelly,  James  F  .  .  . . 

.  New  York  

. .  New  York. 

Donnelly,  John  F  

. .  Kings. 

.  New  York  

. .  New  York. 

Donohue,  James  P  

,  .  New  York. 

Donohae,  William,  Jr.. 

.  .  Broome. 

. .  West  Indies. 

.  New  York  

. .  New  York. 

-  Troy   

.  .  Eensselaer. 

Duffy,  Terrence   

. .  New  York. 

Dunlap,  Edward  

. .  Kings. 

. .  Oneida. 

Duryee,  Nelson  

. .  Warren. 

. .  New  York. 

Edmonston,  Charles  D. . 

. .  Orange. 

.  New  York  

. .  New  York. 

Emmons,  Alfred  

. .  New  York. 

Emmons,  William  A . . . 

Esselstine,  William  F . . 

.  Watertown  

.  .  Jefferson. 

. .  Chautauqua. 

Flanagan,  Wm.  H.,  Jr.. 

. .  Orange. 

. .  Queens. 

.  .  New  York. 

Fosmire,  William  H.  . . 

.  Troy  

.  .  New  York. 

Fox,  Thomas  F  

.  New  York   . 

. .  New  York. 

.  .  Albany. 

Gallagher,  Bernard  .  .  . 

Gallagher,  James  , 

.    Middlesex,  N.  J. 

. .  Rochester  

North  Plainfield  . . 

. .  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Getsinger,  Taylor  J  . . 

Buffalo  

..  Erie. 

Girardin,  Paul  
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Glass,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Goldvogel,  Alexander  . .  New  York   New  York. 

Gollard,  Isaac,  Jr   New  York   New  York. 

Goodison,  Thomas   Sweden   Monroe. 

Gordon,  Washington  A. .  Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Gough,  Patrick   Riga   Monroe. 

Graham,  Charles  E   De  Ruyter  .  . .  *.   Madison. 

Green,  Charles    Crawford    O  ran  are. 

Griffin,  Frederick   Schroeppel   Oswego. 

Gross,  George  W. ...  v-.  Clarkstown   Washington. 

Hahn,  Maximilian   Rome   Oneida. 

Hall,  Joseph  H   New  York   New  York. 

Hallicy,  Edward  J   Flushing   Queens. 

Halloran,  Thomas  H. . . .  New  York   New  York. 

Hanneman,  Abraham.  .  .  New  York   New  York. 

Hanneman,  Herman....  New  York   New  York. 

Hanneman,  Julius   New  York   New  York. 

Hanson,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Harris,  William  I   New  York   New  York. 

Hartigan.,  George   New  York   New  York. 

Hawlor,  Charles   Middleburg   Wyoming. 

Hayes,  James   New  York   New  York. 

Held,  Henry   Albany   Albany. 

Heller,  Edwin  D   Muscjonetcong   Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Heller,  Robert  C   Musconetcong   Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Herbst,  Valentine   New  York   New  York. 

Herman,  John   Caneadea   Allegany. 

Herrick,  Richard   Farmersville   Cattaraugus. 

Hesley,  Augustus   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F  ....  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hewitt,  Frederick  W.  . .  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hey  don,  Thomas  M  .  . . .  New  York   New  York. 

Hirt,  Charles   Utica   Oneida. 

Hogan,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Hogg,  Robert   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Holland,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Horle,  Francis   New  York   New  York.  , 

Howell,  Wallace  F   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Howell,  William  L   Brookhaven   Suffolk. 

Hunt,  John  S   Blooming  Grove   Orange. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Huyskamp,  Henry   Hohokus  ,  ....  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ingham,  Charles   Rochester   Monroe. 

Innis,  Edward   New  York  . .  ^   New  York. 

Innis,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Jackson,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Jamieson,  Thomas,  Jr..  Flatbush   Kings. 

Jastram,  Charles   New  York   New  York. 

Jaynes,  John  W   New  York   New  York. 

Jones,  Isaac   New  York   New  York. 

Jones,  Park  S   Addison   Steuben. 

Jourdan,  Frank  ,  New  York   New  York. 

Kansridle,  John,  Jr.  . . .  New  York   New  York 

Keisewetter,  Charles. . . .  New  York   New  York. 

Kelder,  Eli   Wawarsing   Ulster. 

Kelly,  Patrick   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Kennedy,  John   Macedon   Wayne. 

Ketcham,  Elbert  C  .  > . . .  Huntington   Suffolk. 

Kinney,  Peter   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Kinney,  Webster   Wright   Schoharie. 

Kinsella,  Richard  A         New  York   ...  New  York. 

Kline,  John  G   Rochester   Monroe. 

Knowlton,  John  J.  M .  . .  New  York   New  York. 

Koener,  Adam   New  York   New  York. 

Koffman,  Lewis  . .  New  York   New  York. 

Kohler,  Max  , .  New  York   New  York. 

Kohn,  Theodore   New  York   New  York. 

Koster,  John  G   New  York   New  York. 

Kriebal,  George   Utica   Oneida. 

Lalonde,  Henry   Oswego   Oswego. 

Lang,  Julius  F   New  York    New  York. 

Lange,  Charles   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Lark,  Augustus   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Lashbrooks,  Charles  L .  . .  Macomb   St.  Lawrence. 

Lawlor,  Joseph   Greenbush   Rensselaer. 

Law  ton,  Charles   Great  Yalley   Cattaraugus. 

Lawton,  Charles  W   Hoosick   Rensselaer. 

Leming,  William  B   Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Leonard,  John  H   New  York   New  York. 

Leonard,  Thomas   New  York   New  York. 

Letts,  Charles   Salina   Onondaga. 
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Name. 

Town. 

Onn  n  txr 

Lever,  Joseph  D  

.  German  Flats. . .  . 

Leviness,  George  E 

.  Pel  ham  

Westchester. 

Loyd,  James  B  

.  Westfield  

Chautauqua. 

Lyons,  John  W  

Lyons,  Lewis  F  

.  New  York  

Mages,  John  

.  New  York  

Magill,  William  B 

.  New  York  

.  N.Hampton  Junction  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Mahoney,  Dennie  

.  New  York  

Malmar,  Steven  

.  New  York  

. . .  New  York. 

Manahan,  John  

MeBride,  Daniel  

McConnell,  Gibson 

.  Poughkeepsie 

McDonald,  Andrew 

. . .  New  York. 

~\lf                   1-1 1          ~!\/Tl  .r»l->  «-»  y-vl 

. . .  New  York. 

McKrae,  Eobert  W.  E. 

McVea,  William  

.  New  York  

New  York. 

Michel,  Emil  

.  New  York  

. .  ,  New  York. 

Milbier,  Adam  

.  Syracuse   

. . .  Onondaga. 

Miller,  Henry  

.  Gilboa  

. .  Schoharie. 

Mitchell,  Peter,  Jr  

.  New  York  . .  

Montgomery,  Curtis  F. 

.  Old  Bridge 

* 

.  . .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Mornhinway,  John  E.  . 

,  .  .  Westchester. 

Mull,  Charles  F  

,  ,  ,  Albany. 

Murphy,  John  M  

Nash  James 

Neiser  August   

.  New  York  

New  York. 

Newcomb,  John  

Newton,  Charles  D.  . . . 

...  Tioga 

"NX  „U1„         :  -PC  AT  1 

,  ,  ,  Dutchess. 

O'Brien,  John,  Jr  

.  New  York  

.  .  .  New  York. 

Odell,  George  W 

.  Rye  

.  Newburgh  
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Name. 

Town. 

County. 

.  ,  .    New  York. 

O'Neal,  James  0  

. .  Whitehall  

Penrose,  Joseph  H . .  . 

  Passaic,  N.  J. 

..  Alfred  

. .  New  York  

....  New  York. 

  New  York. 

Plunkett,  James  

. .  New  York  

Porter,  George  S  . . . . 

Proner  W  alter  Jr 

Hudson 

Ool  nmhifl 

....  New  York. 

Quinn,  Thomas  

. .  New  York  

Rauh,  Joseph  C  

Erie. 

Reid  William  

Reilley,  William  J. .  . . 

Wheatfield  

. . .  Niagara. 

. .  Yerona  

Risley,  Charles  S  

. .  Lloyd  

....  Ulster. 

Rundell,  John  

. .  Cortlandt  

....  Westchester. 

Ryckman,  William  A. 

Salter,  William  L  ,  .  . 

Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Schenck,  Walter  

....  Queens. 

Schmidt,  Charles. . .  . . 

Schwares,  Charles..  . 

Sexton,  Richard  M 

Shanks,  William  G 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Shannon,  William   Watervliet   Albany. 

Shan ts,  John  E   Sand  Lake   Rensselaer. 

Shattuck,  Charles   Cohocton   Steuben. 

Shelton,  James  D   New  York   New  York. 

Shenney,  Michael,  Jr.  . .  Hudson    Hudson,  N.  J. 

Sherwood,  Richard  C...  Albany   Albany. 

Sinclair,  Austin   Perry  ville    Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Sinclair,  Stephen   New  York   New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  H   New  York   New  York. 

Slattery,  John   Milton   Saratoga. 

Slattery,  William   New  York   New  York. 

Sloat,  Stephen  F   Wallkill  .. .  Orange. 

Smith,  Henry  J   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Smith,  Martin   Canton  .  .  St.  Lawrence. 

Smith,  Russell   Reading   Schuyler. 

Spencer,  Henry  D   Smithfield   Madison. 

Stable,  William   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Stengele,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Stewart,  Thomas  L   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Stilwell,  Wilbur  D   New  York   New  York. 

Stocking,  Charles  E   Mt.  Morris   Livingston. 

Storms,  William   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Stowell,  Charles  W. .  . . .  Buffalo   Erie. 

Stratton,  James  W   New  York   New  York. 

Stryker,  Frederick  R.  . .  Gilboa    Schoharie. 

Sullivan,  Dennis   Haverstraw    Rockland. 

Tamplin,  Patrick   New  York   New  York. 

Tan  turn,  Charles  A   Washington   Mercer,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Clarence  E   Pitcher   Chenango. 

Thies,  Henry   New  York   New  York. 

Thomas,  Arthur  L   Catskill    Greene. 

Thompson,  Charles  T .. .  Brooklyn    Kings. 

Thorne,  James  T   New  burgh   Orange. 

Tillman,  Frederick   New  York   New  York. 

Toohey,  Joseph   New  York   New  York. 

Totten,  Oscar  J   New  Y'ork   New  York. 

Tweed,  Richard  R   Brooklyn  ^   Kings. 

Tyler,  Ira   New  York   New  York. 

Vallely,  John   New  York   New  York. 

Yan  Auken,  Elmer  E.  . .  Sterling   Cayuga. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Van  Ness,  George  H.  W.,  Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Van  Nort,  John   Islip   Suffolk. 

Van  Or  den,  Cy  re  n  us          Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Van  Pelt,  Calvin  N   Matawan   Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Van  Wyck,  Abram   Stephentown   Rensselaer. 

Vandegrift,  George   Schoharie   Schoharie. 

Vetterlein,  Charles  H.  . .  Plainiield   Union,  N.  J. 

Vick,  Charles   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Wagele,  Joseph   Long  Island  City....  Queens. 

Walker,  William   Elmira   Chemung. 

Watson,  William  W. . . .  Yonkers   Westchester. 

Webster,  Clarence  E. . . .  Buffalo   Erie. 

Welch,  Richard   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

West,  Eugene   Springwater    Livingston. 

Whittle,  Frank   Hoosick   Rensselaer. 

Wilken,  Julius   Flushing   Queens. 

Winn,  Timothy   Haverstraw   Rockland. 

Winne,  Solomon   Kingston   Ulster. 

Females. 

Ackerman,  Josephine  B.,  Yonkers   Westchester. 

Allen,  Frances   Albany   Albany. 

Atwell,  Ida  M   Denning   Ulster, 

Au,  Anna   Buffalo   Erie. 

Austin,  Almeda  M   Watertown   Jefferson. 

Austin,  Nellie   Hudson  •. .  Columbia. 

Averell,  Edith   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Babcock,  Edith   Southampton   Suffolk. 

Barker,  Linda  F   Southport   Chemung. 

Barrager,  Mary  L   Hancock   Delaware. 

Barry,  Elizabeth  A   Palmyra   Wayne. 

Barry,  Maggie  T   Palmyra   Wayne. 

Bartholf,  Henrietta   Fairview   Bergen,  N.  J. 

Berley,  Augusta   New  York   New  York. 

Bins,  Catharine   Schoharie   Schoharie. 

Bogert,  Cornelia   Cape  Vincent   Jefferson. 

Bologne,  Josephine   New  York   New  York. 

Bonnel,  Ella  M  Oswego   Oswego. 

Boughton,  Jane   New  York   New  York. 

Brearley,  Ellen  J   Trenton   Mercer,  N.  J. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 


. .  Big  Flats  

Bryan,  Anna  C  

Burrell,  Ida  W  

. .  New  York  

Cheek,  Mary  E  

. . .  New  York. 

. .  New  York  

Classon,  Mary  E.  H. 

.  .  .  Mercer,  N.  J. 

Conley,  Catharine.  .  .  . 

Connor,  Hannah  M.  . 

.  « 

T">            1  1 

. .  .  Kings. 

Croak,  Maria  

TTT    l          "i  •  i 

All 

.  .  .  Albany. 

Daven,  Sarah  A  

.  .  Morris,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Laura  

~\  IT 

. .  Montgomery  .  ... 

. .  Orange. 

De  Coster,  Annie  C, . 

. .  Passaic  

,  ,  .  Morris,  N.  J. 

Demers,  Eveline  L.  , 

•  ■  Troy  

TTV       TTT  •  "I  -i                             -r  "111 

DeWilleger,  Isabella.. 

Dickinson,  Alice  M  , 

. .  Ellisburgh   

. .  Monsey  

.  .  .  Kockland. 

,  .  ,  Richmond. 

.  .  ,  New  York. 

.  . .  New  York. 

.  .  .  Union,  N.  J. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L  

Edmonston,  Sarah  S.. 

. .  New  York  

, .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

. .  Orange  

. . .  Essex,  N.  J. 

.  . .  New  York. 

...  Erie. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B   Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Flint,  Cora  B   Gainesville   Wyoming. 

Flint,  Minnie   Gainesville   Wyoming. 

Freeholder,  Eva   New  York   New  York. 

Freyburg,  Lena   Poughkeepsie   Dutchess. 

Fritz,  Mary   Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Fullam,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Fuller,  Laura   Pomfret   Chautauqua. 

Gallagher,  Mary   Utica   Oneida. 

George,  Elizabeth   Brighton   Monroe. 

Gesberger,  Lena   New  York   New  York. 

Getman,  Ida.   Johnstown   Fulton. 

Gloyne,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Good,  Margaret   New  York   New  York. 

Gorton,  Cora   Brookfield   ...  Madison. 

Gould,  Annie  L   Troy   Rensselaer. 

Guillan,  Olive  C   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Gutsel,  Adeline  M   New  York   New  York. 

Halpin,  Rosa  Rochester   Monroe. 

Harrigan,  Mary  A   Providence   Saratoga. 

Hazard,  Mary  M   Buffalo   Erie. 

Highfield,  Margaret  A . .  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Hildreth,  Adeline  R         Southampton   Suffolk. 

Hodder,  Elizabeth  A  .  . .  Johnstown   Fulton. 

Hofman,  Mary   Ramapo   Rockland. 

Horle,  Matilda   New  York   New  York. 

Houghtaling,  Marg't  A  . .  Albany   Albany. 

Housel,  Helen  E   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Hunt,  Katie   Gates   Monroe. 

Ives,  Helen  M   Troy  •   Rensselaer. 

Jacobs,  Ella  J   Huntington   Suffolk. 

Johnson,  Dora   Lodi   Seneca. 

Jones,  Florence  H   New  York   New  York. 

Jones,  Ida   Albany   Albany. 

Jones,  Sarah  E   Metuchen   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Jordan,  Emma   Champlain   Clinton. 

Joubert,  Josephine   Champion   Jefferson. 

Kelly,  Margaret  New  York   New  York. 

Kennedy,  Ann   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia   Macedon   Wayne. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Kennedy,  Letitia   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Mary   Macedon   Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Kernan,  Elizabeth  S. .  . .  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kessler,  Josephine  .  .  .  ..  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Kevitt,  Hannah   Passaic   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kneer,  Maria   New  York   New  York. 

Knifley,  Johanna   Glenville   Schenectady. 

Krause,  Martha  E.  W.  . .  Brooklyn    Kings. 

Kugler,  Annie  C   Rarnapo   Rockland. 

Kuhn,  Cordelia  E   Schoharie   Schoharie. 

Lackie,  Elizabeth   Sonthfield   Richmond. 

Lamm,  Bertha   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Landt,  Lina   New  York   New  York. 

Lang,  Josephine   New  York   New  York. 

Leghorn,  Isabella   Newburgh   Orange. 

Levy,  Eliza   New  York   New  York. 

Lewis,  Annie  E   Salina   Onondaga. 

Lieferenz,  Freda   Albany   Albany. 

Logue,  Catharine   Yonkers   Westchester. 

Long,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Long,  Nellie   New  York   New  York. 

Ludwig,  Emilia   New  York   New  York. 

Lungwitz,  Linna   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Lyon,  Florence  M   Colesville   Broome. 

Maher,  Lizzie   Sterling   Morris,  N.  J. 

Mahoney,  Julia   New  York   New  York. 

Marks,  Anna   Middletown   Richmond. 

Marks,  Rachel   Middletown   Richmond. 

Martin,  Mary  A   Albany   Albany. 

Mather,  Clara  B   Utica   Oneida. 

McClurg,  Edna  J  . .          Richmond   Ontario. 

Mellvaine,  Rachel   New  York   New  York. 

McMillen,  Elizabeth  C  New  York   New  York. 

Meade,  Mary   Albany   Albany. 

Meyer,  Louisa   Dunkirk   Chautauqua. 

Mills,  Grace   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Moon,  Cora   Whitehall   Washington. 

Morrin,  Elizabeth   Albany   Albany. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L.  ...  Watertown   Jefferson. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Munch,  Frederika   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 

Myers,  Jane   Gouverneur   St.  Lawrence. 

Neddy,  Lucy   Indian  Reservation . .  Onondaga. 

Noble,  Elizabeth   New  York   New  York. 

Noe,  Sarah  J   Rah  way   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

O'Brien,  Anna   New  York   New  York. 

Odell,  Lneka   New  York   New  York. 

O'Snllivan,  Kate  E   Hoboken   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Overton,  Mary  L.  . .   Albany   Albany. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E   White  Plains   Westchester. 

Pandel,  Anna  C   Royalton   Niagara. 

Penrose,  Elizabeth  A.  . .  Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Pepper,  Mary   North  Hudson   Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha   New  York   New  York. 

Post,  Clara   Passaic    Passaic,  N.  J. 

Price,  Honora   Port  Richmond   Richmond. 

Quinn,  Margaret   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Rahm,  Emma.  .   New  York   New  York. 

Randall,  Ella  J   Amherst   Erie. 

Ray,  Martha  J   New  York   New  York. 

Redner,  Louisa   Utica   Oneida. 

Reed.  EmmaV   Middletown   Richmond. 

Reese,  Sophia   Constantia    Oswego. 

Reis,  Amelia   New  York   New  York. 

Rey  craft,  Avis   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Rodgers,  Kate   New  York   New  York. 

Rogers,  Eugenia   New  York   New  York. 

Rogers,  Mary  A   New  York   New  York. 

Rosch,  Clara  E   Brooklyn    Kings. 

Rose,  Elnora   Lloyd   Ulster. 

Ruger,  Anna   New  York   New  York. 

Sagendorf,  Elnora   Cobleskill   Schoharie. 

Sayles,  Amanda  L   Pharsalia   Chenango. 

Schafer,  Barbara   Eastchester   Westchester. 

Schanjk,  Mary  A   Freehold   Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Schwan,  Moneka   Newark   Essex,  N.  J. 

Searle,  Charlotte   Williamsburgh   Kings. 

Seaver,  Annette   Buffalo   Erie. 

Shiek,  Catharine   Brooklyn   Kings. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Shnte,  KateC   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Sitterly,  Winnifred   Guilderland   Albany. 

Skelly,  Mary   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Smith,  Elnora   New  York   New  York. 

Smith,  Lizzie  J   New  York   New  York. 

Smith,  Margaret  E   Reading    Schuyler. 

Snyder,  Julia  A   Butler   Wayne. 

Somers,  Mary  W   Boundbrook   Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Sprague,  Carrie  E   Rockland   Sullivan. 

Starks,  Harriet   Macomb   St.  Lawrence. 

Stebbins,  Sarah  A   Wellsville    Allegany. 

Stein,  Sarah   New  York   New  York. 

Stephens,  Florence  A . . .  Hancock   Delaware. 

Stiles,  Peninah  A   Binghamton    Broome. 

Stockner,  Alice   New  York   New  York. 

Strauss,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Streeter,  Eliza  L   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Streiner,  Catharine   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Streiner,  Elizabeth   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Stuart,  Isabella   New  York   New  York. 

Stubner,  Frances   New  York   New  York. 

Sturmwald,  Sarah   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E   Richmond   Ontario. 

Swertman,  Christina. . . .  Brooklyn   Kings. 

Taylor,  Alice   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Tharp  Mary  E   Montana   Warren,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Etta  M   Parishville   St.  Lawrence. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L          Sidney   Delaware. 

Yan  Pelt,  Josephine ....  Newark   Essex,  N,  J. 

Van  Yarick,  Isabella  S . .  New  York   New  York. 

Yan  pel,  Mary   New  York   New  York. 

Yincent,  Emma   Harrison   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Yogel,  Bertha   New  York   New  York. 

Yogel,  Louisa   New  York   New  York. 

Yogel,  Mary   Jersey  City  Heights  .  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Yollbrecht,  Dora   New  York   New  York. 

Way,  Theodora  Y   Caneadea   Allegany. 

Wells,  Emily   Harrisburgh    Lewis. 

Wenner,  Bawendt   Hempstead    Queens. 

Wyant,  Mary  A   Stony  Point   Rockland. 
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Whalen,  Annie   New  York   New  York. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H   New  York   New  York. 

Whittaker,  Ann  J   New  York   New  York. 

Whittleton,  Cora  E   Ridgeway   Orleans. 

Williams,  Jane   Brooklyn   Kings. 

Wolcott,  Adelia  L   Caton    Steuben. 

Woodruff,  Margaret   Mendham   Morris,  N.  J. 

Woods,  Florence   Syracuse   Onondaga. 

Wood  worth,  Sarah  E...  Brooklyn..   Kings. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


To  'the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gentlemen. —  The  first  century  of  the  republic,  just  completed, 
during  which  have  been  established  the  principles  of  universal  free- 
dom and  education,  and  of  equal  civil  and  religious  rights,  regulated 
and  controlled  by  the  benign  influence  of  law  without  oppression, 
under  a  government  of  the  people  by  the  people,  marked,  as  it  has 
been,  by  the  wonderful  development  of  science,  invention,  agriculture, 
commerce,  the  fine  arts  and  popular  instruction,  includes  within  its 
limits  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  on 
this  continent,  and  almost  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  their 
behalf  in  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  century  which  has  given  us  the  steamboat,  the  railroad,  the 
cotton  gin,  the  steam  plow,  the  reaper,  the  sewing  machine,  the  litho- 
graph, the  photograph,  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  electric  light, 
has  not  been  content  with  merely  material  advancement,  but  has  given 
sense  to  the  idiot,  reason  to  the  lunatic,  eyes  to  the  blind,  hearing  to 
the  deaf  and  speech  to  the  dumb. 

It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  report  on  the  educational 
department  of  this  institution,  for  the  academic  year  ending  August 
31,  1876,  required  of  the  principal,  should  contain  some  reference  to 
the  development,  during  the  century,  of  the  work,  in  furtherance  of 
which  this  institution  was  established,  and  also  an  outline  of  its  own 
history,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  those  who  are,  at  this  time,  seeking 
general  information  on  all  topics  relating  to  this  period  of  progress, 
but  especially  of  the  increasing  number  who  look  upon  its  field  as 
second  to  none  in  the  great  mission  of  humanity. 

In  the  year  1776  there  existed  but  three  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  world,  and  they  numbered,  in  the  aggregate,  less  than 
forty  pupils.  One  was  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated  Abbe 
Charles  Michel  de  V  Epee,  situated  on  the  hights  of  Montmartre,  in 
the  outskirts  of  Paris,  and  supported,  through  the  practice  of  the 
most  careful  economy,  by  the  income  of  his  own  moderate  patrimony. 
He  is  properly  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  French  system  of  deaf 
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mute  education.  The  fundamental  idea  that  led  to  the  method  he 
adopted,  was,  according  to  his  own  statement,  "  There  is  no  more 
natural  and  necessary  connection  between  abstract  ideas  and  the  artic- 
ulate sounds  which  strike  the  ear,  than  there  is  between  the  same  ideas 
and  the  written  characters  that  address  themselves  to  the  eye."  This 
principle,  generally  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  solecism  in  philosophy, 
led  him  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of  conveying  a  knowledge 
of  the  significance  and  use  of  written  language  to  the  mind  of  a  con- 
genital deaf  mute.  After  much  observation  and  reflection,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  obvious  instrument  for  effecting  his 
purpose  was  the  natural  pantomime  which  grew  out  of  the  modes  of 
thought  of  one  born  deaf,  enlarged  in  its  scope,  and  methodized  in 
its  arrangement.  Commencing  his  labors  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  about  the  year  1755,  with  two  young  girls  whose 
pitiable  condition  touched  his  heart,  he  taught  successive  classes  till 
his  death,  in  the  year  1789,  at  the  age  of  77.  Two  years  after  this, 
the  school  which  he  founded  was  adopted  by  the  national  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  has  continued  under  its  care  and  surveillance  ever 
since. 

Another  of  these  schools  was  in  Germany,  under  the  charge  of  a 
self-made  man  named  Samuel  Heinicke,  who,  in  1754,  while  stationed 
as  a  private  soldier  at  Dresden,  had  employed  some  of  his  leisure 
time  in  developing  the  mind  of  an  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  an 
experiment  interrupted  by  the  seven  years'  war.  Supporting  himself, 
after  the  close  of  this  conflict,  at  the  University  of  Jena,  by  his 
skill  in  music,  he  repaired,  on  his  graduation,  to  the  village  of 
Eppendorf,  near  Hamburg,  and  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  for 
hearing  youth.  Here  he  found  another  deaf  mute,  who,  at  once, 
became  to  him  an  object  of  absorbing  interest.  Other  deaf  mutes 
soon  found  their  way  to  his  benevolent  ministrations,  and,  relinquish- 
ing his  hearing  pupils,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  their  instruction. 
Such  was  his  success  that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  enlightened 
Prince  Frederic  Augustus,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  in  1778, 
invited  him  to  Leipsic  with  his  nine  pupils  and  established  him  at 
the  head  of  the  first  institution  ever  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
In  this  to  him  most  acceptable  position  he  remained  twelve  years, 
laboring  with  a  zeal  so  disproportioned  to  his  strength  that  his  career 
was  prematurely  terminated  by  death  in  1790,  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  sixty-one.  As  the  recognized  father  of  the  German 
system,  however,  he  still  lives  in  the  persons  of  his  followers ;  and 
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the  institution  of  which  he  was  director  will,  two  years  hence,  cele- 
brate its  own  centennial  anniversary. 

The  principle  which  guided  him  was  the  opposite  of  that  which 
had  been  adopted  by  De  L'Epee.  "  The  written  word,"  he  wrote, 
"  is  only  the  representation  of  articulate  sound.  It  addresses  itself 
to  the  eye,  and  can  never  be  imprinted  on  the  soul  or  become  the 
medium  of  thought.  That  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  voice. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  spoken  language,  a  deaf  mute  child 
can  never  become  more  than  a  writing  machine,  or  have  any  thing 
beyond  a  succession  of  images  passing  through  his  mind."  He 
accordingly  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  vocal  speech  on  the 
part  of  the  deaf,  regarding  it  as  the  point  of  departure  in  all  his 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

The  school  remaining  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  that  of 
the  Braidwoods,  father  and  son,  established  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
at  a  country  place,  which,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  occupied  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  came  to  be  called  Dumbiedikes,  a 
name  immortalized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Heart  of  Midlothian. 
Of  this  school,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
thus  remarks :  "  There  is  one  subject  of  philosophical  curiosity  to  be 
found  in  Edinburgh  which  no  other  city  has  to  show,  a  college  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  twelve.  They  are 
taught  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood,  and  their  improvement  is  won- 
derful ;  they  not  only  speak,  write  and  understand  what  is  written, 
but  it  is  an  expression  scarcely  figurative  to  say  they  hear  with  the 
eye.  *  *  *  It  was  pleasing  to  see  one  of  the  most  desperate  of 
human  calamaties  capable  of  so  much  help.  Whatever  enlarges 
hope  will  exalt  courage.  After  seeing  the  deaf  taught  arithmetic, 
who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate  the  Hebrides?" 

Thomas  Braidwood,  according  to  that  rare  old  work,  "  Yox  oculis 
Subjecta,"  London,  1783,  began  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  with  one  pupil,  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant  at  Leith,  and, 
about  1770,  associated  his  son  John  with  himself  in  the  conduct  of 
an  academy  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  learners.  The  author, 
Francis  Green,  sent  his  son  Charles  to  this  establishment  in  Febru- 
ary, 1780,  and  in  May,  1781,  and  September,  1782,  spent  several 
weeks  in  visiting  it.  The  evidence  furnished  by  his  testimony,  and 
that  of  many  others,  goes  to  establish  the  fact  that  these  two  men, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  theory  and  practice,  were  endowed 
with  a  tact,  ingenuity  and  zeal  that  brought  them  as  much  success  as 
could  possibly  be  realized  from  the  methods  they  pursued. 
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The  academy  was,  in  1783,  removed  to  Hackney,  near  London, 
where  the  elder  Braidwood  died,  in  1806,  but  the  school  was  main- 
tained by  his  widow  and  grandchildren  till  1816,  when  it  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  establishment. 

Thomas  Braidwood's  views  of  the  importance  of  teaching  vocali- 
zation to  the  deaf  may  be  inferred  from  his  declaration,  that  "  articu- 
late or  spoken  language  hath  so  great  and  essential  a  tendency  to 
confirm  and  enlarge  ideas  above  the  power  of  written  language,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  deaf  persons,  without  the  use  of  speech, 
to  be  perfect  in  their  ideas."  He,  however,  as  we  infer  from  the 
practice  of  his  nephew,  Joseph  Watson,  LL.D.,  who  was  appointed 
first  principal  of  the  London  asylum  in  1792,  made  use  of  signs  of 
action,  including  signs  purely  natural  and  others  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary grafted  on  them,  and  also  of  the  two-hand  manual  alphabet. 
He  also  believed  in  the  graduation  of  difficulties  and  taking  up  one 
at  a  time.  In  this  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  marked  out  a  course 
intermediate  between  those  of  Heinicke  and  De  L'Epee,  equivalent, 
in  some  respects,  to  a  combination  of  the  two,  though  it  is  evident 
that  he  did  not  derive  any  suggestions  from  either.  He  differed 
from  both  these  eminent  men,  however,  in  putting  a  commercial 
value  upon  his  art.  The  prices  he  charged  for  instruction  were  very 
high,  and  though  a  very  few  poor  children  were  allowed  to  derive 
benefit  from  his  labors,  his  special  ministrations  were  given  to  the 
children  of  the  rich.  Both  he  and  his  family  refused  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  their  processes,  except  for  a  large  pecuniary  consider- 
ation. Still,  through  his  nephew,  Dr.  Watson,  already  mentioned, 
through  his  grandson,  Thomas  Braidwood,  and  through  Mr.  Robert 
Kinniburg,  his  pupil,  who  became  severally  masters  of  incorporated 
institutions  at  London,  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  the 
teachers  they  have  trained,  his  methods  have  become  perpetuated, 
with  more  or  less  strictness,  to  this  day,  so  that  he  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  called  the  immediate  father  of  the  English  system. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  three  schools  mentioned  as  furnishing  the  starting  point  for  the 
great  development  of  the  work  which  has  been  made  during  the 
century  we  are  considering,  are  entitled  to  any  commendation  further 
than  that  of  doing  for  numbers  what  had  been  done  equally  well 
before  for  individuals,  nor  that  all  three  of  these  founders  were  either 
the  inventors  or  discoverers  of  the  peculiar  methods  which  they 
adopted.    To  De  L'Epee,  indeed,  must  be  awarded  the  merit  of  true 
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originality  —  the  originality  of  common  sense,  it  is  true  —  in  that  he 
simply  recognized  in  his  philosophy  what  now  seems  to  be  an  axiom, 
and  in  his  practice  that  which  his  pupils  naturally  suggested  to  him 
in  all  their  efforts  to  express  their  ideas,  but  still  unique  and  note- 
worthy, in  that  it  was  a  departure  from  all  the  received  notions  of 
his  day.  Even  he,  however,  owed  to  a  Spanish  teacher  who  appeared 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  his  time,  the  single-hand 
manual  alphabet  which,  however,  has  been  identified  with  the  name 
of  De  L'Epee,  because  we  find  it  in  general  use  only  among  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Heinicke,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  merit  of  only  making  skillful 
adaptations  of  the  plan  of  John  Conrad  Amman,  a  physician  in  Hol- 
land, who  wrote  a  book  entitled  Surdus  Loquens  (Amsterdam,  1692). 
A  copy  of  this  work  fell  into  his  hands  when  he  undertook  the 
instruction  of  his  first  pupil,  and  gave  direction  to  his  subsequent 
views  and  methods.  Amman  placed  an  extravagant  estimate  upon 
the  efficacy  of  speech,  attributing  to  it  a  mysterious  power  altogether 
beyond  what  is  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  philosophy.  He  was 
the  first  practical  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Holland,  though 
he  was  able  to  pursue  this  work  only  in  the  intervals  of  professional v 
leisure,  and  with  a  view,  it  would  seem,  rather  to  establish  his  theories 
and  interest  others  in  his  benevolent  scheme  than  to  found  a  school 
of  his  own.  After  his  death,  no  one  was  found  to  continue  the 
work  in  his  native  land,  and  more  than  a  century  elapsed  before  any 
effort  was  made  to  revive  it. 

Braidwood,  in  like  manner,  was  indebted  to  John  Wallis,  LL.D., 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  man  of  pro- 
found erudition,  and  of  extraordinary  philosophical  acumen,  who  is 
acknowledged  by  common  consent  to  have  been  the  earliest  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain.  To  him  their  case  presented 
itself  in  the  light  of  a  most  interesting  problem.  In  1653  he  pub- 
lished a  Latin  work  on  English  grammar,  to  which  was  prefixed  a 
treatise  on  the  formation  of  all  articulate  sounds.  This  he  designed 
for  the  use  of  foreigners  studying  the  English  language,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  his  theory  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  probably 
never  occurred  to  him  till  the  year  1661,  when  he  became  interested 
in  a  youth  named  Daniel  Whaley,  son  of  the  mayor  of  Northamp- 
ton, who  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  five  years,  but  had  lost  all  knowl- 
edge of  spoken  language.  Him  he  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
speak  in  a  way  greatly  to  gratify  the  Royal  Society  before  which  he 
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exhibited  his  pupil  at  a  meeting  held  May  21,  1662,  and  also  his 
Majesty  King  Charles  I,  at  Whitehall,  together  with  his  highness 
Prince  Rupert  and  divers  others  of  the  nobility,  who  were  so  much, 
interested  that  they  sent  for  Dr.  Wallis,  and  required  him  to  exhibit 
the  attainments  of  his  pupil  on  several  different  occasions.  He  also 
educated  Alexander  Popham,  "  a  young  gentleman  of  a  very  good 
family  and  fair  estate,  who  from  his  birth  did  want  his  hearing." 
These  seem  to  have  been  the  only  cases  which  he  instructed  in 
articulation,  though  he  continued  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  for 
some  fifty  years,  never  undertaking  more  than  one  or  two  at  a  time. 
He  published  very  full  accounts  of  his  processes  in  the  philosophical 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  (1670-1698),  and  also  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  editions  of  his  grammar.  He  used  as  one  of  his  instru- 
ments of  communication,  a  double  hand  manual  alphabet,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  of  the  alphabet  now  used  in  Great 
Britan,  an  engraving  of  which  first  appears  in  Daniel  De  Foe's 
history  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Duncan  Campbell,  a  deaf  mute, 
of  whom  he  says,  that  he  was  educated  by  a  clergyman  who  had 
become  familiar  with  Dr.  Wallis's  writings  and  had  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with  him.  The  work,  which  was 
published  in  1720,  contains  a  chapter  devoted  to  an  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  accomplished,  which,  says  the  author, 
"  is  mostly  taken  out  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Wallis ;  and  lying  hid  in 
that  book  which  is  rarely  inquired  after,  and  too  scarcely  known, 
died,  in  a  manner,  with  that  great  man." 

Cotemporary  with  Wallis,  and  enjoying  his  friendship,  was  George 
Delgarno,  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Oxford,  who  wrote  a 
book  of  great  learning,  entitled  Didascolocophus,  or  the  deaf  and 
dumb  man's  tutor,  published  in  1680,  a  work  held  in  respect  by 
teachers,  and  often  consulted  by  them  even  at  this  day.  Delgarno 
discarded  articulation  as  unessential  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  He  was  the  inventor  of  an  alphabet  in  which  the  con- 
sonants were  considered  as  located  between  the  articulations  of  one 
hand,  with  the  vowels  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  which  were  to 
be  touched  by  the  thumb  and  index  fingers  of  the  other.  It  is  con- 
jectured, not  without  reason,  that  Delgarno  and  Wallis  were  of 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other  in  developing  the  theory  of  deaf  mute 
instruction,  which,  with  the  former,  was  simply  an  intellectual  recrea- 
tion, while  the  latter  gave  it  practical  effect.  Previous  to  Delgarno 
and  Wallis,  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject  in  England  was  Dr. 
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John  Bulwer,  who,  in  1644,  published  "  Chiralogia,  or  the  natural 
language  of  the  hand,"  and  in  1648,  "  Philocophus,  or  the  deaf  and 
dumb  man's  friend,"  both  of  which  are  interesting  speculations.  But 
anterior  to  the  earliest  writer  in  England,  and  long  before  the  earliest 
teacher,  was  Pedro  Ponce  De  Leon,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the 
Benedictines  in  the  Convent  of  Ona,  Spain,  where  he  died  in  1584. 
The  success  of  his  labors  was  vouched  for  by  at  least  three  cotem- 
porary  writers,  one  of  whom,  Ambrose  Moralez,  a  Spanish  historian, 
speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  commenced  his  labors  in  the  year  1550.  Some 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  after  his  death,  all  trace  of  his  labors  seems 
to  have  disappeared  except  in  the  casual  mention  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  and  scarcely  any  thing  would  now  be  known  of  him  but  for 
an  account  of  his  labors  he  left  in  an  act  for  a  foundation  for  a  chapel 
executed  in  1558,  and  long  afterward  discovered  among  the  archives 
of  the  convent.  At  this  period  appeared  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  who 
wrote  the  first  book  in  regard  to  the  method  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ever  published,  an  analysis  of  which,  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  'Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  was  contributed  to  the  American  Annals  of 
July,  1851,  and  he  elsewhere  says  of  its  author,  that,  uwith  this 
exception  (the  employment  of  pictures),  lie  seems  to  have  successfully 
employed  all  the  methods  now  used  in  this  branch  of  instruction. 
In  reading  his  book  we  are  reminded  that  an  art,  in  its  first  elements, 
is  often  more  nearly  conformed  to  sound  philosophy  than  it  becomes 
in  the  hands  of  subsequent  innovators.  *  *  *  The  parent  or 
friend  of  a  deaf  mute  who  should  wish  to  begin  at  home  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child,  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  method  laid  down 
by  Bonet  —  explaining  the  names  of  visible  objects  by  pointing  to 
them;  verbs,  by  performing  the  actions  they  represent;  other  ideas, 
by  explanations  and  scenes  in  pantomime,  and  the  general  construc- 
tion of  simple  sentences,  questions,  answers  and  narratives,  by  con- 
tinual usage,  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing."  The 
success  which  attended  Bonet's  labors  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
considerable,  though  he  never  had  more  than  one  or  two  pupils  at  a 
time.  It  should  be  added  that  the  manual  alphabet  which  he 
employed  and  probably  invented,  is  the  same  precisely,  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  letters,  as  that  adopted  by  the  Abbe  De  L'Epee,  and  in 
none  of  the  remaining  letters,  except  the  D  and  R,  is  there  any 
essential  difference.  Another  teacher,  cotemporary  with  Bonet,  was 
Ramirez  Emmanuel  De  Carion,  who  survived  his  co-laborer  about 
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thirty  years.  After  his  death  no  further  effort  was  made  to  instruct 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Spain,  until  the  year  1795,  when  it  was  revived 
by  Alea,  a  disciple  of  De  L'Epee,  who  opened  a  school  for  deaf  mutes 
at  Madrid,  and,  though  Spain  has  a  population  of  over  12,000,000, 
of  whom  12,000  are  deaf  mutes,  there  are,  at  this  day  but  two  insti- 
tutions in  her  borders ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  of  the  238 
institutions  now  existing  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Paris  National  Institution,  which  is  the 
same,  on  another  foundation,  with,  the  private  school  of  De  L'Epee, 
there  is  not  one  that  has  not  been  founded  since  1776. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  twenty -three,  which, 
in  their  methods,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  school 
of  Braid  wood,  though  they  generally  reject  articulation  as  an 
incumbrance. 

The  institution  in  London  was  founded  by  the  Eev.  John  Town- 
send,  a  minister  of  the  Congregational  order  in  London,  and,  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1792,  was  opened  with  four  pupils.  Mr.  Town- 
send  began  to  take  subscriptions  on  the  1st  of  June,  1792,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  others  whom  he  enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  succeeded  in 
securing  for  it  a  generous  support.  In  the  years  1808,  1809  and  1810, 
he  traveled  thousands  of  miles,  preaching  in  different  places,  and  col- 
lected £6,000  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  society.  This  fund  was 
afterward  increased  until,  in  1844,  it  amounted  to  £140,000,  or 
$700,000,  and  is  much  larger  probably  at  the  present  time.  The 
pupils  are  selected  for  admission  by  a  vote  of  the  governors,  who  are 
unlimited  in  number,  being  composed  of  those  who  pay  one  guinea 
per  annum,  with  the  privilege  of  an  additional  vote  for  every  addi- 
tional guinea  subscribed,  many  of  its  most  liberal  supporters  being  per- 
sonages of  the  highest  rank.  The  first  teacher  selected  was  Joseph 
Watson,  a  nephew  of  Braidwood,  who  had  dedicated  himself  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  year  1809  he  published 
ajreatise  on  his  art,  which  secured  for  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  died  in  1836,  and  has  since 
been  succeeded,  as  principal,  by  his  son,  and  subsequently  by  his 
grandson.  Among  the  distinguished  teachers  in  Great  Britain,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  names  of  the  late  Duncan 
Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  and  Charles  Baker,  of  Doncaster,  deserve 
special  mention,  while  that  of  David  Buckston,  the  present  head  of 
the  school  in  Liverpool,  is  especially  prominent  among  living 
instructors.    The  school  of  De  L'  Epee  is  now  represented  in  the 
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continent  of  Europe  by  fifty  institutions  in  France,  fifteen  in  Italy, 
two  in  Spain  and  one  in  Portugal,  all  of  which  adopt  his  methods  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  His  immediate  and  most  distinguished  suc- 
cessor at  Paris  was  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  among  the  most  distin- 
guished professors  have  been  Bebian,  Morel,  Berthier  and  Yaisse. 
M.  Yaisse  was  the  only  practical  instructor  at  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution after  the  time  of  Sicard,  the  other  individuals  intrusted  with 
its  management  having  been  selected  for  political  reasons,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  greatly  limited  the  usefulness  of  the  institution,  as 
the  teachers  were  practically  left  without  a  directing  head.  The 
French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  schools  have  been  supported 
by  their  respective  governments. 

The  school  of  Heinicke  is  represented  by  thirty  institutions  in 
Germany,  fifty  in  Austria,  ten  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  five  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  and  three  in  Russia,  although  a  number 
of  the  institutions,  especially  those  in  Holland,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
have  adopted  what  may  properly  be  called  the  combined  method, 
which  consists  of  using  signs  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  in 
language  and  articulation  as  a  means  of  expression.  One  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  schools  is  that  they  reject  the  manual  alphabet, 
though  there  is  an  increasing  disposition,  even  in  the  most  pro- 
nounced articulating  schools,  to  use  gestures,  which  are  the  more 
necessary,  as  they  find  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  their 
pupils  who  can  derive  no  benefit  from  the  efforts  made  to  teach  them 
to  speak  and  read  on  the  lips.  The  total  number  under  instruction 
in  the  195  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  5,000  to  6,000,  a  contrast,  indeed,  to  the  forty  that 
were  under  instruction  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  whose  progress 
we  are  considering.  The  characteristics  of  the  French  teachers  are  an 
unbounded  enthusiasm  and  a  close  analysis  of  language  and  ideas. 
Those  of  the  Italian  are  great  particularity  in  instructing  their  pupils 
in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  history  and  tenets,  and  also  a  remarkable 
development  in  the  arts  of  design,  architecture,  sculpture,  drawing, 
painting  and  engraving,  many  of  the  pupils  showing  a  remarkable 
proficiency  in  these  respects.  All  of  the  teachers  being  members  of 
religious  orders,  their  services  are  rendered  gratuitously.  The  Abbe 
Pendola  is  the  most  remarkable  man  among  them.  The  German 
teachers  are  remarkable  for  their  devoted  faithfulness,  their  extensive 
reading,  and  their  philosophic  research,  and  hold  a  most  respectable 
position  among  the  learned  men  of  their  country,  a  remark  which 
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may  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  the  teachers  in  Holland.  Among 
the  latter  the  brothers  Guyot  and  Canton  Hirsch  are  men  notable 
both  within  and  without  their  profession. 

It  is  on  the  continent  of  America,  however,  and  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States,  that  the  art  has  reached  its  fullest  devel- 
opment. The  first  deaf  mute  of  whom  we  have  any  record  in  this 
country  was  the  son  of  Francis  Green,  Esq.,  then  of  Boston,  after- 
wards of  New  York,  of  whom  it  has  already  been  said  that  he  placed 
his  son  at  the  Braidwood  academy.  In  the  early  days  after  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  wrote  a  number  of  contributions  to  the  news- 
papers of  Massachusetts,  signed  "  Philocophus,"  but  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  prominent  man  who  had  any  personal  interest  in 
the  matter,  the  seed  which  he  sowed  did  not  bear  immediate  fruit. 
It  was  reserved,  under  Providence,  to  another  father,  twenty  years 
later,  to  gi  ve  the  impetus  needed  to  a  work,  the  importance  and 
benevolence  of  which  all  acknowledge,  when  they  become  familiar 
with  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf  mute,  and  thus 
receive  positive  proof  that  he  is  capable  of  such  development  as  to 
make  him  an  intelligent,  self-dependent,  well  informed  member  of 
the  community,  capable  pf  expressing  his  ideas  in  written  and 
sometimes  in  spoken  language,  and  of  comprehending  the  written 
communications  of  others.  The  daughter  of  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogs- 
well, an  eminent  physician  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  had  the  misfortune 
to  suffer  total  loss  of  hearing  as  the  result  of  a  disease  then  known 
as  spotted  fever,  but  of  late  years  greatly  dreaded  under  the  name 
of  cerebro  spinal  meningitis.  Parental  love  tried  every  expedient 
for  alleviating  the  condition  of  the  child,  but  was  fast  settling  down 
into  the  sad  belief  that,  in  the  holiest  and  tenderest  relations  of 
the  soul,  there  must  ever  be  a  wide  chasm,  isolating  the  child.  It 
chanced,  however,  one  day,  that  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  son 
of  a  neighbor  and  friend,  a  young  clergyman,  who  had  recently 
carried  off  the  highest  honors  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
as  he  had  previously  done  at  Yale  College,  chanced,  in  passing,  to 
see  little  Alice  Cogswell  playing  in  the  garden,  and,  attracted  by 
her  bright  and  winning  ways,  endeavored  to  establish  some  com- 
munication with  her.  Before  he  left  the  garden,  he  had  actually 
succeeded  in  teaching  her  the  word  hat.  From  this  he  proceeded, 
in  subsequent  visits,  to  teach  her  to  write  the  names  of  other  objects, 
and  even  little  sentences.  As  hope  animated  the  mind  of  the  father, 
he  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  had  been  done  for  the  deaf 
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and  dumb  abroad,  and,  as  his  information  on  the  subject  increased, 
he  ascertained  that  there  were  a  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  who,  like  his  daughter,  were  entirely  without  educa- 
tion. Through  his  efforts,  a  few  gentlemen  assembled  in  Hartford 
and  decided  that  it  was  expedient  to  send  some  one  abroad  to  learn 
the  process  of  instruction  there  employed,  and  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country.  Their  choice  naturally 
fell  upon  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1815,  embarked 
for  Europe,  and  proceeding  to  London,  at  once  made  application  to 
Dr.  Watson,  of  the  London  institution,  for  permission  to  attend  the 
exercises  of  his  school  and  make  himself  familiar  with  the  processes 
employed.  He  found,  however,  that  the  rules  of  the  institution 
were  such  that  this  could  not  be  permitted,  except  upon  terms 
with  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  found  it  impossible  to  comply.  He  then 
went  to  Edinburgh  and  sought,  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Kinniburgh, 
principal  of  the  institution  there,  the  privileges  which  he  had  been 
denied  at  London.  Here  he  found  the  same  influences  at  work  to 
frustrate  his  efforts.  Mr.  Kinniburgh  had,  like  Dr.  Watson,  received 
his  own  license  to  teach  only  on  condition  that  he  should  not 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  art  to  any  one  designing  to  establish  a 
separate  institution.  On  his  return  to  London,  proposals  were  made 
to  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  employ  a  member  of  the  Braidwood  family 
then  visiting  America,  but  this  he  feared  would  be  inexpedient. 
While  he  was  thus  tossed  on  a  sea  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet,  in  London,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who  had 
brought  with  him  his  two  celebrated  pupils,  Massieu  and  Clerc,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  his  process.  Becoming 
very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Gallaudet's  project,  he  at  once  invited 
him  to  Paris,  and  Mr.  Gallaudet,  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  his 
system  and  its  results,  most  heartily  accepted  the  invitation,  under 
the  feeling  that  he  had  been  guided  by  a  special  Providence  overruling 
his  own  plans  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  welfare  he  was  endeav- 
oring to  promote.  We  find  him  accordingly  in  Paris,  where  he 
remained  from  March  9  to  June  16,  1816. 

The  time  of  his  sojourn  was  very  much  shortened  by  his  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Abbe  Sicard  to  Mr.  Clerc's  accompanying  him  to  this 
country,  and  in  June,  1816,  he  set  sail  for  America,  arriving  in  New 
York  on  the  9th  of  August.  In  the  meantime,  an  act  of  incorporation, 
under  the  style  of  the  "  Connecticut  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Per- 
sons," had  been  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  The 
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eight  months  succeeding  their  arrival  was  spent  by  Messrs.  Gallaudet 
and  Clerc  in  visiting  different  cities  in  New  England,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  obtaining  subscriptions.  On  the  15th  of  April, 
1817,  the  asylum  was  opened  in  a  rented  house  in  Hartford,  with  a  class 
of  seven  pupils.  In  March  181 9,  through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Terry  and  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  an  act  was  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress,  granting  to  the  asylum  a  township  of  land  con- 
sisting of  more  than  23,000  acres  in  the  then  new  State  of  Alabama, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  title  was  changed,  by  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Connecticut,  to  that  of  the  "  American  Asylum,"  it  being 
thought  that  one  institution  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
The  lands  were  located  with  excellent  judgment  and  sold  to  great 
advantage  by  William  Ely,  Esq.,  who  was  made  commissioner  of  the 
fund  thus  created.  In  the  year  1839  this  fund  amounted  to  $278,100, 
including  real  estate  and  amounts,  at  the  present  time,  to  $338,925. 
This  has  enabled  the  asylum  to  contribute  more  than  one  third  to 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  pupils,  thus  diminishing  the  expense  to 
the  Legislatures  and  individuals  availing  themselves  of  the  benefit  its 
confers.  The  six  New  England  States  and  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina have  been  the  principal  patrons.  The  State  of  Connecticut  made 
it  a  grant  of  $5,000  in  1816,  and  has  supported  beneficiaries  in  the 
asylum  from  the  time  of  its  opening  until  the  present.  In  1825,  the 
Legislatures  of  the  remaining  New  England  States  followed  its 
example.  The  organization  of  the  asylum  was  originally  in  two 
departments,  one  that  of  a  home  under  a  superintendent,  the  other 
that  of  a  school  under  a  principal.  The  title  of  superintendent  was 
afterward  changed  to  that  of  steward,  and  still  later  to  that  of  family 
guardian  and  steward.  The  early  teachers  selected  by  Dr.  Gallau- 
det were  men  of  remarkable  ability  and  finished  education,  and  the 
example  thus  set  has  been  followed  by  all  the  institutions  which  have 
since  been  established  in  this  country,  under  the  belief  that  a  work  of 
such  importance  and  intrinsic  difficulty  could  thus  be  carried  on  with 
far  greater  advantages  than  with  teachers  of  merely  ordinary  qualifica- 
tions. The  result  has  been  that  what  has  been  called  the  American 
system  has  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  was  not 
anticipated  when  the  American  asylum  was  founded.  As,  however, 
deaf  mutes  of  more  than  usual  intelligence  and  attainments  have 
been  trained  in  the  different  institutions,  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  make  use  of  their  rare  ability  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  their  companions  in  misfortune,  in  the  teaching  of  a  portion 
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of  the  classes.  Those  early  teachers  also  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage 
of  obtaining,  through  Mr.  Clerc,  a  system  of  pantomime,  remarkable 
for  its  vividness  and  grace.  Mr.  Gallaudet  himself  had  a  very  remark- 
able skill  in  the  use  of  this  instrument,  in  expressing  ideas.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  regular  religious  exercises  into  an  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  week  days  and  on  the  Sabbath,  if  we 
except  the  Paris  Institution,  where  mass  is  celebrated  once  a  week. 
The  permanent  building  of  the  asylum  was  completed  in  1821,  and 
the  service  of  dedication  took  place  on  the  twenty-second  of  May 
of  that  year.  On  the  22d  of  April  1830,  in  consequence  of  fail- 
ing health,  Mr.  Gallaudet  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
directors  and  retired  from  his  office  as  principal,  on  the  first  of 
the  following  November,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  Weld, 
Esq.,  one  of  his  early  associates  and  disciples.  His  ability  as  a  writer 
and  thinker  received  fitting  recognition  from  Trinty  College  which, 
in  the  year  1832,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  died 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1851,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Thousands 
of  deaf  mutes  in  the  country  who  had  been  directly  or  indirectly 
benefited  by  his  labors  were  inspired,  by  this  event,  to  enter  at  once 
upon  contributing  funds  toward  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  and  the  ceremonies  attending  its  completion  took  place  at 
the  American  asylum,  the  scene  of  his  labors,  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1854.  The  design  of  this  memorial  stone  was  by  Albert  New- 
sam,  a  distinguished  deaf  mute  engraver,  but  one  of  its  most  attract- 
ive features  was  a  sculptured  group  on  the  seventh  panel,  in  which 
Dr.  Gallaudet  is  represented  as  teaching  little  children  the  manual 
alphabet.  The  postures  and  expressions  of  the  figures  are  of  rare 
beauty,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  genuis  of  John  Carlin,  a  distin- 
guished deaf  mute  artist  of  New  York,  who  originated  the  concep- 
tion. With  its  companion  monument,  subsequently  erected  by  the 
deaf  mutes  of  the  country  to  Laurent  Clerc,  who  died  at  Hartford, 
July  18,  1869,  it  forms  a  very  beautiful  ornament  to  the  grounds  of 
the  asylum. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  has  been  called  the  De  L'  Epee  of  America,  but, 
while  this  title  is  in  one  sense  appropriate,  both  by  suggesting  that 
he  did  «for  this  country  what  De  L'  Epee  did  for  France,  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  by  reminding  us  that  he  was  indebted  to  that  great  man 
for  those  fundamental  ideas  which  characterized  the  French  system, 
still,  as  he  furnished  to  the  world  a  new  point  of  departure,  from 
which  has  proceeded  a  system  with  pecularities  all  its  own,  the  his- 
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torian  will  be  inclined  to  assign  him  a  separate  and  independent 
place,  as  he  presents  the  representative  names  of  Braidwood,  De 
L'Epee,  Heinicke,  Gallaudet. 

Since  the  time  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  forty-nine  institutions  have  been 
established,  all  but  four  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  owing  their 
existence  and  their  methods  to  his  influence.  Of  these,  New  York 
has  seven,  Illinois  two,  Ohio  two,  Pennsylvania  three,  and  every 
other  State  in  the  Union  one,  with  the  exception  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Yermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Florida 
and  Nevada.  The  first  four  named  send  their  pupils  to  Hartford  ; 
New  Jersey  sends  hers  to  any  institution  that  may  be  selected  by 
the  Governor,  but  principally  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  number  of  pupils 
actually  under  instruction  on  the  1st  of  December,  1875,  was  4,440, 
about  half  the  number  under  instruction  in  the  whole  world.  Some 
six  of  these  institutions  have  high  classes  in  which  the  higher  branches 
of  education  are  taught,  and  there  is  connected  with  the  institution 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  college,  which  receives,  as  students, 
graduates  of  the  other  institutions.  This  is  the  only  institution  to 
which  appropriations  are  made  by  the  general  government,  the 
several  States  making  provision  for  the  education  of  their  own  deaf 
mute  beneficiaries  as  a  part  of  their  common  scoool  system,  the 
institutions  being  responsible,  in  most  instances,  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Instruction.  Their  immediate  government  is 
intrusted  to  boards  of  trustees  or  directors,  which  select  the  principal 
or  superintendent,  make  by-laws,  direct  and  control  the  expenditures 
and  exercise  a  vigilant  guardianship,  through  frequent  visitations 
Heinicke,  however,  is  followed  in  an  institution  established  in 
New  York  city  in  1867,  entitled  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  its  principal  teachers 
having  been  associated  with  the  distinguished  Mr.  Deutsch,  of  the 
Jewish  institution  in  Vienna.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  say  that  Braidwood  is  also  represented  in  the  Clarke 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  where 
the  distinctive  principles  he  advocated  seem  to  have  been  followed. 
This  institution  was  also  founded  in  1867,  having  been  endowed  with 
a  largv.1  fund  for  its  support  by  the  late  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  who  took 
a  peculiar  interest  in  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  New  York  institution  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  as  inde- 
pendent in  its  origin  as  that  at  Hartford.    In  1816  William  Lee,  Esq., 
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on  his  return  from  Bordeaux,  France,  where  he  had  been  consul, 
brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  Gard,  the  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Abbe 
St.  Sernin,  the  director  of  the  institution  at  that  place.  The  letter 
was  written  in  excellent  English,  which  Mr.  Gard  had  studied,  and  was 
addressed  to  "Philanthropists  of  the  United  States,"  and  contained  an 
offer  of  himself  as  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  Mr.  Lee  handed  it 
to  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  a  celebrated  physician  in  this  city,  who 
had  attained  a  great  reputation  as  a  man  of  learning  and  benevolence. 
Dr.  Mitchell's  sympathies  were  at  once  aroused,  and  he  conversed 
with  Rev.  John  Stanford,  chaplain  of  the  alms-house,  who  had  met 
a  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  course  of  his  ministrations,  and  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Ackerly,  whom  he  knew  as  a  man  with  a  heart  open  to 
every  call  of  benevolence.  These  three  gentlemen  called  a  meeting  at 
the  house  of  Rev.  John  Stanford,  at  which  were  present,  besides  them- 
selves, Jones  Mapes,  Elisha  W.  King,  John  B.  Scott,  Silvanus  Miller, 
R.  Wheaton,  James  Palmer,  Nicholas  Roome,  and  Rev.  Alexander 
McLeod.  This  meeting  resulted  in  another,  more  public,  at  Tam- 
many Hall,  at  which  the  feasibility  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  demonstrated  by  evidence  which  Dr.  Mitchell  had  collected,  and 
then  arose  the  more  practical  question  as  to  whether  there  were 
enough  deaf  mutes  in  the  city  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  school. 
The  result  was  the  first  census  of  deaf  mutes  ever  made  in  this 
country.  The  committees  appointed  presented,  at  a  third  meeting, 
on  January  23,  1817,  reports  from  seven  of  the  ten  wards  of  the 
city,  giving  the  names  and  residences  of  sixty-six  deaf  mutes.  The 
population  of  the  city  was  then  120,000,  which  showed  a  proportion 
of  one  to  1,818,  which  does  not  differ  very  much  from  that  which 
obtains  at  the  present  time. 

A  list  of  officers  and  directors,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
name  of  the  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  then  formed,  and  a  petition 
presented  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  high 
character  of  the  applicants,  and  the  unexceptionable,  though  novel, 
nature  of  the  application,  insured  a  ready  and  favorable  hearing,  and 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1817,  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  acquired  a  legal  existence  with  the  usual  corporate  privi- 
leges. By  an  interesting  coincidence,  this  was  the  same  day  that  the 
asylum  of  Hartford  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  On  the 
22d  of  May,  1817,  the  board  of  directors  met  for  the  first  time. 
The  first  act  was  to  appoint  a  committee  to  write  to  England  for 
a  teacher,    under    the   impression    that   the    system    of  articu- 
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lation  introduced  by  Braidwood  would  be  of  more  value  than 
the  French  system,  which  discarded  it.  No  answer  was  re- 
ceived until  the  summer  of  1818,  when  the  terms  demanded 
were  found  so  exhorbitant  that  it  was  impossible  to  accede 
to  them.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1818,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  New  York  were  collected  in  the  court  room  of  the  city 
hall,  and  lent  an  affecting  influence  to  an  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Mitchell  to  an  assemblage  of  the  prominent  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  city,  on  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  their  education. 
On  the  twentieth  of  May  of  the  same  year,  was  found  in  a  room 
which  the  city  authorities  had  kindly  set  apart  in  the  alms-house, 
then  situated  in  the  City  Hall  park,  a  benevolent-looking  gentleman, 
of  liberal  education,  named  Mr.  Abraham  O.  Stansbury,  who  had 
been  a  year  in  the  asylum  at  Hartford,  in  the  capacity  of  superintend- 
ent of  the  administrative  department,  and  whom,  after  waiting  in 
vain  to  hear  from  Europe,  the  directors  of  the  New  York  institution 
had  engaged  to  take  charge  of  their  new  school.  Around  him  were 
grouped  four  young  deaf  mutes,  who  had  been  brought  to  him  that 
morning,  and  whom  he  was  in  the  act  of  teaching  the  letters  of  the 
manual  alphabet.  They  were  to  live  at  home,  and  come  to  him  every 
day.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1818,  had  been  gathered  thirty- 
three  pupils,  and  Miss  Mary  Stansbury  had  been  employed  as  an 
additional  teacher.  Twenty-four  of  these  pupils  were  day  scholars^ 
and  nine  were  boarders  who  were  accommodated  in  rooms  hired  for 
their  benefit.  Some  of  these  were  paying  pupils,  but  the  expenses 
of  the  majority  were  defrayed  by  charitable  contributions,  and  by 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  agreed  to  make  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $400.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  institu- 
tion, composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  agreed  to  pay  three 
dollars  annually,  or  thirty  dollars  in  one  sum,  held  on  the  third  Tues- 
day of  May  in  that  year,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  charter, 
Dr.  Mitchell  was  elected  president,  in  place  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  who, 
having  been  elected  Governor,  felt  constrained  to  retire.  In  the 
spring  of  1819,  as  the  number  of  pupils  had  reached  forty-seven,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  support  the  institution  on  the  limited 
resources  they  could  command,  and  accordingly  Dr.  Mitchell,  as 
president,  and  Dr.  Ackerley,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Stansbury  and  eleven  of  his  pupils,  proceeded 
to  Albany,  and  held  an  exhibition  before  the  Legislature.  The 
result  of  the  favorable  impression  thus  created  was  the  passage,  on 
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the  13th  of  April,  1819,  of  two  acts  —  one  making  a  direct  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  from  the  State  treasury,  and  the  other  securing 
to  the  institution  a  moiety  of  the  tax  on  lotteries  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  from  which,  for  fourteen  years  thereafter,  a  considerable  part 
of  its  income  was  derived. 

In  the  June  following,  Mr.  Horace  Loofborrow  was  engaged  as  an 
assistant  teacher.  In  1821,  a  further  grant  was  obtained  from  the 
Legislature  of  $2,500,  and  on  the  16th  of  April,  1822,  was  passed  an 
act  appropriating  $150  each  per  annum  for  thirty-two  indigent  State 
pupils,  four  of  whom  were  to  be  sent  from  each  Senate  district,  and 
authorizing  the  supervisors  of  any  county  ;n  such  district  to  send  to 
the  institution,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  any  deaf  mutes  not 
provided  for  by  the  preceding  arrangement.  In  this  way,  it  was 
thought,  no  deaf  mute  need  be  left  without  instruction.  The  term 
of  instruction  was,  however,  unfortunately  limited  to  three  years. 
In  the  meantime,  important  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  institution.  Mr.  Stansbury  departed  for  Europe  in  May, 
1821,  and  Mr.  Horace  Loofborrow  was  made  principal,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  nearly  ten  years.  The  administrative  department  of  the  insti- 
tution was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ackerly  as  superintendent 
and  physician,  who  occupied  this  post  till  February  1831.  In  1827, 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed,  granting  $10,000  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  institution,  coupled 
with  three  conditions  :  1st.  That  the  directors  should  raise  an  equal 
amount ;  2d.  That  the  location  and  plans  should  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  and  the  expenditures 
accounted  for  to  the  State  Comptroller,  and,  3d.  That  the  institution 
should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  this  officer  being,  at  the  same  time,  authorized  to  visit 
other  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  suggest  to  the  direct- 
ors such  improvements  in  the  system  of  instruction  as  might  seem 
to  him  desirable.  , 

The  directors  having  complied  with  all  the  conditions,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  Fiftieth  street,  between  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues,  by  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg,  Secretary  of 
State  and  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  presence 
of  a  large  assemblage  of  friends  of  the  institution.  The  site  selected 
was  an  acre  of  ground  donated  by  the  city,  but  some  ten  acres  of 
land  adjoining  were  leased  from  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
For  one  who  sees  it  now,  densely  built  up  with  elegant  stone  struc- 
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tures,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  this  was  then  a  rural  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  green  fields,  woods  and  pasture  lots,  and  reached  only 
by  country  roads.  The  building  was  dedicated  to  its  humane  pur- 
poses on  the  30th  of  September  1829.  The  address  on  the  occasion, 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  George's 
church,  who  at  the  election  in  May,  had  been  chosen  as  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  the  office  of  president.  Though  the  cost  had 
exceeded  the  original  estimate  by  $15,000,  amounting  in  all  to 
$35,000,  the  entire  amount,  except  $10,000  given  by  the  State,  was 
secured  by  the  directors,  who  thus  far  exceeded  the  condition  imposed 
upon  them  by  law. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  visited  the  institutions  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia, 
and  made  a  careful  comparison  of  their  system  of  instruction,  with 
that  which  had  been  pursued  in  New  York,  and  made  a  careful  report 
of  his  observations,  which  indicated  his  opinion  as  to  the  course  it  was 
desirable  for  the  directors  to  pursue.  The  labors  and  anxieties  con- 
nected with  erecting  a  suitable  building  having  been  brought  to  an 
end,  the  directors  now  turned  their  attention  to  making  improvements 
in  the  internal  management  and  especially  in  the  personnel  of  the 
corps  of  instruction.  Under  the  inspiring  guidance  of  their  new 
president,  they  inaugurated  measures  designed  to  give  the  institution 
a  leading  position  in  this  country  and  in  the  world.  Di\  Milnor 
visited  Europe  in  1830,  at  his  own  expense,  and  inspected  a  large 
number  of  institutions.  On  his  return  he  brought  with  him  from  the 
Paris  Institution,  Prof.  Leon  Yaisse,  an  instructor  who  held  a  high 
rank  in  the  corps  of  the  Paris  Institution,  to  which  he  returned  after 
some  years  of  service  in  New  York,  and  was  successively  made  vice- 
principal  and  principal. 

The  services  of  Harvey  P.  Peet,  A.  M.,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Dr.  Gallaudet  in  the  Hartford  Institution  as  an  instructor  since 
the  year  1822,  and  had,  during  most  of  the  time,  had  the  charge  of  the 
administrative  department  of  that  institution,  were  soon  after  engaged 
to  combine,  under  one  head,  the  hitherto  separate  offices  of  principal 
and  superintendent. 

From  this  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Mr. 
Peet  (afterward  known  as  Dr.  Peet,  by  virtue  of  the  title  of  LL.D., 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York)  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1831,  and  at  once,  with  characteristic  vigor,  began  to  introduce  the 
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changes  which  his  experienced  eye  found  necessary.  He  was  a  man 
of  judgment  and  indefatigable  energy,  and  he  left  nothing  unat- 
tempted  that  would  redound  to  the  benefit  and  reputation  of  the  insti- 
tution. He  always  kept  it  before  the  public  eye,  both  in  the  city 
and  at  the  capital.  He  procured  teachers  who  had  the  making  of 
men  that  would  be  considered  eminent  in  any  profession.  He  pre- 
pared and  published  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  institutions  in  this  country.  He 
originated  and  furthered,  during  his  life,  a  system  of  conventions 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  have  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  constantly  contributed  himself,  and  urged  his  asso- 
ciates to  contribute,  articles  for  various  periodicals,  chiefly  the 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  supported  by  all  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  country,  and  in  every  way  inspired  enthusiasm  in 
his  associates  as  well  as  his  pupils ;  and  yet,  withal,  he  was  a  man 
of  quiet  manners  and  dignified  presence,  combining  seemingly  oppo- 
site qualities  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  to  the  institution  and  to  the 
cause  every  thing  that  was  needed  for  their  advancement.  Obtaining 
the  confidence  of  a  board  of  directors,  composed  of  gentlemen  of 
much  more  than  usual  intelligence,  he  secured  their  co-operation  and 
influence  in  all  measures  where  his  special  knowledge  and  ability 
gave  him  pre-eminence,  and  was  guided  by  them,  in  all  matters 
where  their  united  wisdom  and  varied  experience  were  put  in  exer- 
cise for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  result  was  that  the 
institution  gained  a  full  measure  of  that  public  favor  that  was 
essential  to  its  prosperity.  The  period  of  instruction  was  length- 
ened at  various  times  till  it  finally  reached  eight  years,  and  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  number  of  State  pupils  till,  by  the  act  of 
1862,  every  indigent  deaf  mute  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  twenty-five,  was  entitled  to  education  at  the  public  expense. 
The  number  of  pupils  was  also  steadily  increased  from  eighty-five 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  Peet's  accession,  to  the  unprecedented  number  of 
439  at  the  close  of  his  administration.  The  influences  which  brought 
it  about,  were  the  wide  dissemination  of  notices  of  the  institution 
circulated  in  its  annual  reports,  which  reached  almost  every  person 
of  leading  influence  in  the  several  counties,  and  especially  county 
and  town  officers,  by  the  union  with  the  New  York  institution,  in 
1836,  of  the  Central  Asylum,  established  in  1821,  at  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y.,  by  sending  agents  through  the  State  to  seek  out  the  uneducated 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  by  a  tour  in  which  Dr.  Peet  visited  every  city 
and  many  towns  of  importance,  in  the  State. 
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The  buildings  at  Fiftieth  street  were  twice  enlarged,  and  a  third 
addition  was  in  contemplation  when  it  became  evident  that  the  out- 
of-door  space  surrounding  the  institution  would  be  unfavorably  con- 
tracted by  the  construction  of  new  streets  and  avenues.  Meanwhile 
the  directors,  with  a  financial  sagacity  which  has  characterized  them 
as  a  body  from  the  very  inception  of  the  institution,  had  acquired  a 
title  to  the  premises  they  had  hitherto  leased,  and  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  wiser  policy  to  sell  their  land  which  had  appreci- 
ated iu  value,  and  purchase  a  site  further  removed  from  the  denser 
portion  of  the  city.  They  accordingly,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  sold  their  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  purchased  of  Colonel  James  Monroe  his  beautiful  country  seat 
known  as  Fanwood,  on  Washington  Heights,  embracing  thirty-seven 
and  a-half  acres  of  land,  and  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Hudson  river,  which  formed  its  western  boundary.  The  arrange- 
ment and  proportions  of  the  new  edifice  were  made  the  subject  of 
profound  study  and  reflection,  and  resulted  in  a  plan  and  elevation 
which  were  regarded  by  all  familiar  with  the  needs  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  combining  more  points  of  excellence  than  any  that  had  yet 
been  adopted.  Of  this,  the  late  Luzerne  Eay,  then  editor  of  the 
Annals,  himself  an  experienced  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum, 
thus  remarks:  "  We  have  studied  the  plan  of  these  buildings  with 
considerable  care,  and  it  seems  to  us  entirely  excellent  and  admirable 
throughout.  Indeed,  we  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  part  where 
alteration  is  desirable  or  improvement  possible.  It  will,  doubtless, 
be,  when  completed,  the  model  institution  of  the  world,  worthy  of 
the  great  State  to  which  it  belongs,  and  reflecting  the  highest  credit 
upon  all  who  were  concerned  in  its  production." 

The  corner-stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  on  Tuesday,  November 
22,  1853,  under  the  superintendence  of  Hon.  Jacob  A.  Westervelt,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  an  occasion  of  the  deepest 
interest.  A  little  over  eight  years  before,  on  the  8th  o  April,  1845, 
had  occurred  an  event  which  carried  deep  grief  to  all  the  friends  of  the 
institution.  Dr.  Milnor,  who  for  nine  years  had  held  the  office  of  vice- 
president  of  the  institution,  and  had  been,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  oi 
his  life,  its  president,  gratuitously  devoting  more  time  and  labor  to  its 
interests  than  any  of  his  associates  or  predecessors  in  the  board  of 
directors,  died  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours,  and,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  in  the  May  following,  Robert  C.  Cornell,  who 
had  long  been  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
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seat,  "  but,  even  in  the  hour  of  his  election,  the  hand  of  death  was 
laid  upon  him,  and  the  society  separated  with  congratulations  on 
their  choice,  only  to  have  their  second  sudden  bereavement."*  The 
board  of  directors  then  selected  Dr.  Peet  as  their  president,  and 
combined  in  one  the  offices  of  president  and  principal.  He  had, 
therefore,  occupied  a  position  of  peculiar  prominence  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings looking  to  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  and  on  the  day 
which  realized  the  hopes  of  years  he  had  been  selected  to  deliver  the 
principal  address  to  an  audience  composed  of  gentlemen  occupying 
high  positions  in  church  and  state  and  society,  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  a  large  number  of 
graduates  of  the  institution.  A  few  extracts  from  the  letters 
addressed  to  Dr.  Peet,  and  read  on  the  occasion,  will  serve  to  show 
the  estimation  in  which  the  institution  and  its  president  were  held  at 
that  time. 

u  It  would  be  a  source  of  pride  and  gratification  to  me,"  wrote 
his  excellency  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  in  excusing  himself  from 
attendance  "  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  history  of  a 
structure  designed  for  purposes  so  humane  and  noble." 

Hon.  William  H,  Seward,  in  his  letter  remarked,  "  I  have  not  been 
ignorant  of  the  recent  prosperity  and  the  extended  usefulness  of  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  I  thank  God,  and  honor  you 
and  your  associates,  for  results  so  beneficent." 

The  Hon.  J.  C.  Spencer  wrote,  "  I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  the 
institution  under  your  auspices  has  become  so  prosperous,  and  capable 
of  scattering  its  blesssings  so  extensively." 

And  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Kandall,  then  Secretary  of  State  and 
ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  in  giving  a  fuller  expres- 
sion to  his  views,  embraced  the  opportunity  to  record  as  emphatic 
testimony  as  has  ever  been  given  from  an  official  source  to  the  merits 
of  a  public  institution.  After  a  few  words  expressive  of  his  regret 
in  not  being  able  to  share  in  a  ceremony  which,  as  he  said,  marked  a 
new  and  important  step  in  the  history  of  an  institution  with  which 
he  had  been  for  the  last  two  years  officially  connected  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,  he  went  on  to  remark :  "  My  official  inter- 
course with  it  has  been  particularly  pleasant,  because  its  financial 
and  other  concerns  which  come  under  my  supervision  have  been 
conducted,  by  its  board  of  officers,  so  accurately,  discreetly,  and  with 
so  single  an  eye  to  the  objects  of  the  foundation,  that  I  never  have 

*  See  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report. 
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been  compelled  to  alter  a  figure,  or  to  disregard  their  recommenda- 
tions in  a  single  particular;  and  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  feelings, 
should  I,  in  this,  probably  my  last  communication  to  the  institution 
on  any  subject  beyond  mere  business  details,  fail  to  express  the  con- 
stant admiration  I  have  felt  as  a  school  officer  for  the  manner  in 
which  its  educational  department  has  been  conducted.  After  con- 
siderable inquiry  into  the  subject,  I  firmly  believe  that  greater  success 
in  this  particular  has  never  been  attained  in  any  similar  institution. 
The  results,  were  they  fully  understood,  would  strike  the  public  with 
astonishment.  Practically,  you  have  taught  the  dumb  to  speak  and 
the  deaf  to  hear;  you  have  instructed  them,  not  only  to  interchange 
their  ideas  with  each  other,  and  with  those  whose  physical  organs  are 
more  perfect,  on  those  ordinary  topics  which  pertain  to  the  common  and 
every-day  affairs  of  life,  but  you  have  educated  them  to  think 
abstractly  —  to  contemplate  with  as  clear  a  vision  as  their  more 
favored  brethren,  the  great  questions  which  concern  man  as  an 
intellectual  and  moral  being.  The  high  abstractions  of  science  and 
philosophy,  the  great  problems  of  life,  the  soul  and  God,  are  made 
as  open  to  them  as  to  others.  The  deaf  mute,  deprived  of  the  con- 
stant trituration  of  a  common  social  intercourse,  is  slow  to  learn  some 
of  the  conventionalities  of  society — especially  those  which  require 
reserves  and  concealments.  His  artlessness  is  often  mistaken  for  a 
want  of  culture,  by  those  whose  intercommunication  with  him  is  not 
extended.  But  I  have  already  publicly  expressed  the  conviction,  and 
I  here  repeat  it,  that  in  general  information,  in  scientific  attainments, 
in  sound,  mental  and  moral  culture,  the  pupils  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
pupils  of  the  same  age  and  period  of  instruction  in  any  other  schools 
of  the  State.  Such  a  triumph  of  the  teaching  art  over  natural 
obstacles,  exhibits,  on  the  part  of  those  who  achieve  it,  a  degree  of 
skill  and  persevering  zeal,  only  paralleled  by  the  philanthrophy  which 
impelled  them  to  their  self-sacrificing  labor.  In  the  minds  of  the 
wise,  the  good  and  the  thinking,  such  men  will  take  a  high  place 
among  the  benefactors  of  humanity." 

By  the  4th  of  December,  1856,  the  new  building  was  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  justify  the  removal,  on  that  day,  of  the  pupils,  then 
numbering  315  souls,  to  their  new  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
Two  years  after  this,  Dr.  Peet,  finding  that  his  new  field  of  operations 
would  tax  to  the  utmost  the  energies  of  his  life,  and  believing  that  the 
interests  of  the  insitution  would  be  subserved  by  the  selection  for 
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president  of  some  other  member  of  the  board,  resigned  that  office, 
continuing,  however,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  principal,  which  had 
so  long  been  merged  in  those  of  president.    He  was  succeeded  by 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  had  for  many  years 
taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  institution,  and  had,  as  one  of  the 
directors,  contributed  very  greatly  to  its  success,  by  generous  devo- 
tion, without  compensation,  of  time,  money  and  influence.  After 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Winthrop  to  France,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
permanent  residence,  Shepherd  Knapp,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  identified 
with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  city  and  of  the  institution,  the 
oldest  living  director  except  Dr.  Peet,  was,  in  1869,  elected  president. 
He  was,  on  his  resignation  two  years  after,  succeeded  by  Rev.  William 
Adams,  D.  D.,  the  present  president.    With  increased  accommoda- 
tions, the  number  of  pupils  continued  to  increase,  till,  in  1863,  a  law 
was  passed  which  authorized  the  supervisors  of  the  counties  to  send 
to  the  institution,  at  the  expense  of  the  counties,  all  indigent  deaf 
mutes  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve.    The  passage  of  this  act 
was  dictated  by  the  most  humane  considerations,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  were  many  young  deaf  mutes  in  alms-houses, 
under  circumstances  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  them  in  various  ways, 
and  others  running  about  the  streets  in  our  large  cities,  exposed  to 
every  danger,  and  affected  by  influences  likely  to  inflict  permanent 
injury  upon  their  morals  and  manners.    If  the  Legislature  had,  by 
thus  diminishing  the  age  at  which  pupils  could  be  admitted  into  the 
institution,  limited  their  residence  to  the  term  of  years  provided  for 
older  pupils,  it  would  have  been  a  most  unwise  procedure;  but  inas- 
much as  these  county  pupils  were  still  eligible  as  State  pupils,  it  not 
only  rescued  them  from  evil  influences  in  early  years,  but  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  a  preparation  for  the  regular  term  of  instruction, 
never  enjoyed  before. 

The  number  of  pupils  was  still  further  increased,  till,  in  1867,  fifty 
years  after  the  institution  was  founded,  it  amounted,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  to  439. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1867,  the  closing  day  of  the  academic  year, 
was  celebrated  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  institution. 
There  were  in  attendance  a  great  number  of  invited  guests,  among 
whom  was  a  large  representation  from  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford. 
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The  character  of  the  occasion  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
order  of  exercises : 

1.  The  chair  occupied  by  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  President  of  the  Institution. 


6.  Semi-centennial  address,  By  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Institution. 


8.  Other  addresses. 

9.  Exercises  by  the  pupils. 
10.  Benediction. 

In  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  it  is  observed  that  "  the  interest 
of  the  occasion  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Peet,  after 
more  than  thirty-six  years'  service  as  the  head  of  the  institution,  was 
about  to  retire,  and  hence  his  address  was  a  farewell.  His  son  Isaac 
Lewis  Peet,  A.  M.,  who  had  been  for  fifteen  years  vice-principal  of 
the  institution,  had  just  been  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him." 

This  eventful  day  closed  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  institution 
which  can  be  regarded  with  just  pride  by  all  who  have  had  its 
interests  at  heart.  Every  thing  had  conspired  to  render  its  annals 
bright  with  the  hues  of  successful  accomplishment.  A  reputation 
had  been  secured,  which  left  it  second  to  no  other  institution  in  the 
world.  A  fine  property  had  been  acquired,  the  prospective  value  of 
which  would  be  greater  than  that  of  any  township  of  land  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  bestow,  a  building  erected,  admirable  in  its 
design,  and  complete  in  its  appointments,  and  though  debt  had 
indeed  been  contracted  which  it  had  taxed  the  faith  and  the  ability 
of  its  benevolent  directors  to  carry,  this  had  been  considerably  dimin- 
ished, and  the  time  seemed  not  far  distant  when  it  would  be  extin- 
guished. It  had,  moreover,  as  its  patron,  a  State  distinguished  for 
its  liberality,  and  pledged  by  the  acts  of  its  Legislature  to  sustain  its 
prestige. 

Though  Dr.  Peet  had  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  principal, 
he  did  not  entirely  dissolve  his  connection  with  it,  but  continued  to 
live  in  the  mansion  house  on  the  grounds,  with  the  title  of  Emeritus 
Principal,  and  by  his  counsel  and  co-operation  strengthened  the  hands 
of  his  successor  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1873. 

About  three  years  before,  had  occurred  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution  which  was  the  result  of  a  still  further 
increase  of  pupils,  the  average  attendance  having  reached  534.  The 


2.  Reading  the  order  of  exercises  

3.  Prayer  

4.  Reading  letters  from  invited  guests. 

5.  Introductory  address  


 By  Joseph  W.  Patterson. 

. .  By  Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  D.  D. 
By  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D. 
 By  the  President. 


7.  Address 


By  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D. 
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institution  was  divided  into  two  co-equal  departments,  one  of  which, 
the  educational  department,  was  placed  under  the  principal  and  the 
other,  the  administrative  department,  was  committed  to  a  superintend- 
ent, thus,  in  its  strength  and  maturity  resuming  its  earlier  organiza- 
tion. The  first  superintendent  was  Dr.  S.  D.  Brooks,  who  had 
acquired  a  reputation  as  an  efficient  manager  of  an  institution,  at  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  of  which  he  had  been  superintendent. 
In  him  the  office  of  superintendent  and  physician  were  united.  He 
retired  in  the  spring  of  1873,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Porter, 
M.  D.,  the  present  superintendent  and  physician.  The  Legislature 
of  1874,  removed  the  word  indigent  from  its  statute  book,  so  far  as 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  concerned,  and  offered  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion to  all  alike  whether  the  children  of  rich  or  poor  parents,  thus 
removing  the  temptation  from  parents  to  abridge  the  term  of  instruc- 
tion, either  by  deferring  sending  their  children  to  school  too  late  or 
by  removing  them  too  early,  as  had  very  often  been  the  case. 

In  bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  it  only  remains  to  give,  in  a  few 
words,  the  condition  of  the  educational  department  of  the  institution 
as  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  past  academical  year. 

There  have  been  under  instruction  327  males  and  228  females,  a 
total  of  555. 

These  have  been  taught  in  twenty-eight  classes  under  sixteen 
teachers  of  experience.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  four  teachers 
resigned,  Mr.  John  H.  Pettingell,  Mr.  Zenas  F.  Westervelt,  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Nelson  and  Miss  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Westervelt,  and  Miss  Hamilton,  have  become  connected  with 
the  Western  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  recently 
established  at  Rochester,  one  as  principal  and  the  other  as  an  assistant 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Central 
New  York  Institution,  at  Rome. 

Their  places  have  been  supplied  by  Jacob  Yan  Nostrand,  A.  M., 
Francis  D.  Clarke,  A.  M.,  Wm.  Gr.  Jones,  A.  B.,  and  Miss  Carrie 
E.  Handy.  Mr.  Yan  Noatrand  was,  for  nineteen  years,  a  professor 
in  the  institution  till  the  year  1857,  when  he  removed  to  Texas  to 
take  charge  of  an  institution  which  had  recently  been  founded  by 
that  State.  Introducing  there  the  methods  characterizing  this  institu- 
tion, he  built  up  a  school  which  had  no  superior  in  the  South,  and 
had  before  him  the  prospect  of  prolonged  usefulness,  when,  against 
the  remonstrances  of  the  trustees,  he  was  removed  by  the  Governor, 
to  give  place  to  a  political  favorite  who  had  had  no  experience  what- 
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ever  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  thirty-eight  years 
of  continued  experience  as  an  educator  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will 
make  his  services  very  valuable.  Mr.*  Clarke,  had,  at  a  former  time, 
an  experience  of  five  years  as  an  instructor  in  the  institution,  and 
comes  back  to  us  with  valuable  acquired  knowledge  from  another 
field  of  labor,  in  which,  fortunately  for  us,  the  country  in  its  present 
state,  has  no  call  for  laborers,  while  his  education  as  a  civil  engineer, 
will  be  of  special  value  in  sustaining  our  scientific  department.  Mr. 
Jones  is  a  graduate  of  this  institution  and  also  of  the  National  College 
for  deaf  mutes,  in  both  of  which  he  obtained  a  high  reputation,  and 
unites  with  acknowledged  talent  and  acquirements,  a  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  work  upon  which  he  has  entered.  Miss  Handy,  who  has 
been  very  successful  in  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak  has  assumed  the 
duty  of  giving  instruction  in  articulation  to  selected  pupils  in  place 
of  Prof.  Jenkins  who  has  been  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
high  class. 

The  institution,  to-day,  viewed  as  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
presents  some  features  which  may  be  regarded  as  distinctive. 

Its  system,  under  both  the  late  and  the  present  principal,  has  been 
eclectic,  rather  than  partisan.  Nothing  has  been  rejected  which  it 
was  thought  might  be  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  its  pupils. 

While  the  use  of  an  improved  system  of  pantomime  and  of  the 
manual  alphabet  has  always  been  regarded  with  special  favor,  that 
form  of  signs  known  as  methodical,  has  been  carefully  studied,  and 
improved,  till  now  the  cumbrous  verbal  signs  of  Sicard  have  been 
divested  of  their  ambiguity  and  circumlocution  and  following  the 
true  analogies  suggested  by  the  natural  bent  of  the  deaf  mute's 
thought,  have  been  extended  till  nearly  every  word  in  the  English 
language  has  a  succinct,  appropriate  and  significant  expression.  By 
their  use  in  the  substitution  of  signs  for  words,  two  deaf  mutes  may 
easily  and  rapidly  converse  in  the  English  language.  The  special 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  use  over  that  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  in  the  dictation  of  a  sentence,  is,  that,  while  spelled  letters 
confine  the  mind  to  literal  characters,  the  verbal  signs  allow  of  change 
from  one  form  to  another.  The  signs  may,  so  to  speak,  be  regarded 
as  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  which  has  to  the  deaf  mute,  the 
same  significance  that  the  spoken  word  has  to  the  hearing  person.  In 
the  case  of  a  deaf  mute  who  has  learned  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion, it  is  often  only  necessary  to  make  the  known  sign  for  a  single 
unknown  word,  to  enable  him  to  understand  a  whole  written  sentence. 
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Dr.  Peet,  the  elder,  had  one  objection  to  the  employment  of  such 
signs,  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  great  influence  on  his  practice, 
namely,  that  they  were  not  a  true  test  of  the  pupils'  knowledge  of 
language,  nor  would  they  convey  any  idea  to  one  who  was  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  grammar  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence,  from  a  simple  knowledge  of  the  words  composing 
it.  But  it  has  been  found,  in  practice,  that,  by  using  natural  signs, 
when  it  is  desired  to  discover  whether  the  pupil  is  able  to  give  an 
intelligible  written  expression  to  a  given  idea,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  inspiring  him  with  it,  so  to  speak,  by  means  of  the  pictorial 
form  and  order  which  constitute  his  natural  mode  of  thought,  and 
requiring  him  to  write  it,  and  afterward  dictating  the  same  by  giving 
him  verbal  signs  in  the  English  order  and  requiring  him  to  write 
out  the  second  version,  the  advantages  both  of  test  and  of  instruction 
can  be  combined.  So,  too,  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  know  if  his  pupil 
understands  a  particular  written  word,  he  will  ask  him  for  the  sign, 
but  if  he  wishes  to  know  if  he  understands  the  meaning  of  a  whole 
sentence,  he  will  require  him  to  give  it,  not  in  verbal  signs,  but  in 
the  idiom  of  natural  signs. 

In  teaching  grammar,  great  use  is  made  of  a  system  of  symbols 
invented  by  Prof.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  when  he  was  associated  with  the 
late  principal  as  an  instructor,  but  whose  forms  and  application  have 
since  been  modified,  till  now  all  the  grammatical  relations  in  a  pro- 
position, both  general  and  particular,  may  be  presented  to  the  eye  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  By  the  use  of  these  symbols,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sentence  may  be  clearly  unfolded  to  the  pupil,  so  that  he 
will  understand  it  readily,  and  vice  versa,  he  is  enabled  to  construe 
any  passage,  so  as  to  show  his  own  knowledge  of  the  connection  of 
the  words. 

The  latest  advance,  however,  is  the  adoption  of  a  method  which 
leads  the  pupil  to  start  with  the  written  word  and  to  form  sentences 
describing  acts  performed,  by  himself,  in  obedience  to  directions  given 
by  the  teacher,  thus  following  the  plan  by  which  the  hearing  child 
learns  to  speak,  without,  however,  its  desultory  character.  This  has 
been  fully  illustrated  in  a  new  work  by  the  present  principal  and 
used,  with  the  most  gratifying  success,  in  our  younger  classes.  It 
may  be  truthfully  regarded  as  the  most  recent  development  of  the 
system  called  object  teaching.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to  think  directly 
in  words. 

The  system  of  lectures  by  signs,  early  introduced  by  Dr.  H.  P. 
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Peet,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  is  carried  out  in 
turn  by  all  the  gentlemen  employed  as  instructors.  Great  use  has 
been  made  of  visible  illustration  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  and 
the  ordinary  exercises  in  the  class  room.  The  institution  has  an 
excellent  collection  of  minerals  and  shells,  a  good  philosophical 
apparatus  and  satisfactory  models  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body.  The  cabinet  needs,  however,  additional  models  of  various 
kinds,  especially  in  vegetable  physiology,  and  would  be  greatly 
benefited  b}~  the  improved  form  of  the  magic  lantern  which  has  trans- 
formed it  from  a  toy  to  a  scientific  instrument.  With  an  opaque 
object  attachment  and  the  microscope  attachment,  the  use  which 
might  be  made  of  it  in  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  those 
who  u  hear  with  the  eye  "  is  almost  inexhaustible. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  constant  advance  in  the 
appliances  for  object  teaching,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration 
and  to  renew  the  articles  and  pieces  of  apparatus  which  become  worn 
with  use,  I  would  respectfully  recommend,  that  a  fund  be  formed  for 
this  purpose,  out  of  any  legacies  and  donations  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. This  would,  like  the  library  fund,  which  now  yields  some 
$400  annually  for  the  purchase  of  books,  be  a  source  of  addition  to 
our  aids  in  instruction,  which  would  in  time  become  very  valuable. 

The  religious  teaching  introduced  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  which  consists 
in  conveying  to  the  pupils  an  idea  of  their  relations  to  God  and  of 
the  duties  growing  out  of  these  relations,  without  any  tinge  of  sec- 
tarian doctrine,  either  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  has  been  con- 
tinued, the  principal,  himself,  to  secure  a  rigid  maintenance  of  this 
policy,  conducting  a  greater  part  of  the  public  exercises  in  the  chapel. 
The  result  of  this  system  is,  that  while  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
become  decidedly  religious,  they  conform  to  the  wishes  of  their 
parents,  as  they  are  encouraged  to  do,  in  the  ecclesiastical  relations 
they  form  either  in  the  vacations  or  after  they  permanently  leave  the 
institution. 

The  subject  of  teaching  articulation  to  the  mute,  and  lip  reading  to 
the  deaf,  has,  as  is  well  known,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  directors 
and  of  all  the  principals  of  the  institution.  The  questions  connected 
with  it  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  of  such  importance  that  the 
Rev.  George  E.  Day,  D.  D.,  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  institution,  but 
now  a  professor  in  Yale  college,  was  especially  intrusted  by  the 
board  on  the  occasion  of  two  separate  trips  to  Europe,  several  years 
apart,  to  investigate,  first,  the  system  which  obtained  in  Germany, 
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and  afterward  the  system  in  vogue  in  Holland.  The  letters  of  instruc- 
tion he  received  from  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  and  his  valuable  and  exhaust- 
ive reports  on  the  subject,  hold  a  most  important  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  our  profession.  Not  content  with  this,  however,  Dr.  Peet, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  visited  Europe  himself,  and  spent  six  months 
in  further  inquiring  into  the  subject. 

The  result  of  all  this  examination  and  study  is  that  articulation 
holds  its  old  place  in  our  estimation,  and  continues  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  means  of  intellectual  development,  but  as  an  important  method 
of  expression  which  it  is  desirable  to  confer  upon  deaf  mutes,  when- 
ever its  acquisition  will  not  require  such  time  and  labor  as  to  inter- 
fere with  their  progress  in  other  respects,  it  being  always  understood 
that  it  must  be  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of  an  adjunct,  except 
with  semi-mutes,  who,  having  heard  in  early  years,  retain  more  or  less 
of  the  spoken  language  of  childhood.  For  them  we  have  special 
classes,  with  two  objects  in  view,  one,  to  separate  them  in  the  school 
room  from  the  true  deaf  mutes,  and  the  other,  to  give  as  much  prac- 
tice as  possible  in  what  is  really  their  mother  tongue. 

Of  late  years  the  difficulty  involved  in  imparting  this  valuable 
accomplishment  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  much  diminished  by 
an  invention  of  Professor  A.  Melville  Bell,  which  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country  by  his  son,  A.  Graham  Bell.  This  consists  in  an 
alphabet  of  sounds,  and  indicates,  by  means  of  appropriate  symbols, 
the  organs  of  speech  employed  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
affected  in  utterance. 

One  great  advantage  is  that  the  pupil  not  only  easily  remembers, 
for  the  time  being,  what  he  is  taught  to  do  in  this  way,  but  retains  it 
so  long  as  he  keeps  the  symbols  in  mind.  In  this  way  will  probably 
be  obviated  the  great  drawback  of  which  the  old  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject complained,  and  which  is  acknowledged  still  to  exist  by  their 
modern  disciples,  to  wit,  that  the  pupils  were  apt  to  lose  their  speech 
when  they  left  school. 

If  lip-reading  were  not  such  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  could  be 
made  generally  available  among  the  deaf,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  it  would  be  an  art  of  inestimable  value,  far  greater,  indeed, 
than  ability  to  utter  sounds  of  whose  exact  nature  they  can  never 
have  any  conception,  for  then  they  could  take  words,  as  signs,  from 
the  lips  of  every  person  whom  they  met.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  has  been,  heretofore,  even  more  rare  than  ability  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly.   When  we  consider,  for  instance,  that  the  most  obvious 
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letters,  like  the  labials,  p,  b,  ra,  can,  with  difficulty,  if  at  all, 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  sight,  as  is  the  case,  in  a 
still  greater  degree,  with  the  less  obvious,  but  still  visible  den- 
tals, t,  d,  n,  what  must  be  thought  of  the  ability  of  a  deaf  mute  to 
distinguish  the  palatals,  gutturals  and  vowels  %  Still  we  are  making 
experiments  in  lip-reading,  by  uniting  with  the  letters,  as  pro- 
nounced, a  few  signs  of  indication,  such  as  touching  externally  the 
nose,  throat  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  to  indicate  nasal,  vocal  and 
palatal  sounds,  and  judging  from  our  success  thus  far,  may  be  able  to 
form  at  least  a  facial  alphabet  which  can  be  learned  by  all  our  more 
intelligent  pupils,  who  may  thus  be  enabled  to  make  a*n  approxima- 
tion to  what  is,  for  convenience,  called  lip-reading. 

Much  attention  is  also  given  to  linear  drawing,  every  class  receiv- 
ing a  lesson  of  two  hours  weekly  from  a  competent  instructor. 
What  is  called  industrial  drawing  is  made  the  basis  of  the  system. 

Our  pupils  are,  moreover,  encouraged  to  practice  constant  reading. 
There  are  now,  for  their  use,  in  the  library,  2,841  bound  volumes  and 
360  pamphlets.  Besides  these,  they  have  the  use  of  twenty-three 
folios  in  the  Mercantile  library  in  this  city,  the  institution  having 
long  since  been  presented  with  a  corresponding  number  of  shares  in 
the  Clinton  Hall  Association,  to  which  the  Mercantile  library  is 
indebted  for  its  building.  On  these  folios,  books  are  drawn  out  for 
them  weekly  by  the  librarian  of  the  institution. 

Since  the  year  1831,  great  importance  has  been  attached  to  giving 
our  pupils  a  knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  by  means  of  which  they 
may  support  themselves  in  after  life.  Our  present  arrangement  of 
the  hours  of  work  and  study  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  their  advance- 
ment in  this  respect,  as,  with  the  same  force  of  instructors,  fewer 
pupils  are  taught  at  the  same  time,  thus  securing  for  them  less 
divided  attention  from  their  masters.  The  addition,  within  the  last 
year,  of  printing  to  our  list  of  trades  taught,  is  very  gratifying  to 
the  educational  department  of  the  institution,  inasmuch  as  the  prac- 
tice of  type-setting  has  a  direct  influence  upon  advancement  in 
letters. 

With  these  advantages,  and  with  this  record,  the  institution  offers, 
to  the  parents  of  deaf  mutes,  the  prospect  of  a  good  education  and 
of  future  usefulness  and  happiness  for  the  children  whose  calamity 
they  have  so  much  lamented,  and  to  the  State,  the  guarantee  of  an 
equivalent  for  the  means  so  willingly  and  liberally  furnished  for  sus- 
taining our  work,  in  the  intelligent,  prosperous,  law-abiding  citizens, 
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who,  through  its  bounty,  have  been  rescued  from  a  condition 
deplorable  ignorance  and  of  utter  irresponsibility. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principal, 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Sept.  1, 1876. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION, 

JUNE  21  TO  27,  1876. 


Submitted  by  Frederic  De  Petster,  LL.D. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Duinb : 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  to  conduct  the  annual 
examination  of  the  intellectual  department  of  the  institution,  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  in  June,  1876,  respectfully  submit  the 
following 

REPORT. 

The  committee  commenced  their  work  on  the  morning  of  June 
twenty-first.  The  principal  had  previously  prepared  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  a  comprehensive  schedule  of  the  classes  in 
the  order  of  their  standing,  together  with  lists  of  the  pupils  com- 
posing each  class,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  studies  pursued 
during  the  year.  This  was  the  chart  by  which  your  committee  was 
guided  through  their  laborious  and  somewhat  novel  duties,  and  is 
herewith  submitted. 
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To  secure  as  thorough  an  examination  as  possible  in  the  time 
allotted,  the  committee  availed  themselves  of  the  power,  under  a 
resolution  of  the  Board,  to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  intrusted  to 
the  Hon.  E.  Delafield  Smith,  the  sole  examination  of  the  High  Class, 
and  also  invited  Mr.  J.  W.  Currier  and  Prof.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  late 
superintendent  of  the  Texas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to 
participate  in  the  general  examination  of  the  other  classes.  By 
assigning  to  each  member  of  the  committee  the  duty  of  examining 
certain  classes,  the  examination  of  the  whole  was  easily  and,  consider- 
ing the  heat  of  the  weather,  comfortably  accomplished  within  the 
time  appointed,  and,  in  this  report,  are  embodied  the  results  and 
observations  reported  by  the  individual  examiners.  The  thanks  of 
the  committee  are  tendered  to  the  gentlemen  associated  with  them 
for  their  valuable  aid,  and  for  the  cheerful  courtesy  with  which  they 
accepted  the  duties  so  unexpectedly  imposed  upon  them. 

The  last  two  days  of  the  examination,  Monday,  June  twenty-sixth, 
and  Tuesday,  June  twenty-seventh,  were  devoted  to  the  classes  in 
drawing  and  in  articulation,  and  on  Wednesday,  June  twenty -eighth, 
the  closing  exercises  were  held  in  the  chapel,  when  the  diplomas 
and  certificates  were  conferred  with  suitable  ceremonies,  on  those 
pupils  who  were  to  graduate,  or  who  had  been  designated  for  special 
notice  and  commendation. 

The  system  which  obtains  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
classes  is  the  same  which  has  been  established  for  several  years,  and 
is  too  familiar  to  the  Board  to  require  to  be  explained  here  in  detail. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  this  report  the  committee  will  follow 
the  examination  of  the  classes  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  standing, 
as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  schedule,  and,  therefore,  beginning  with 
the  juvenile  department. 

This  department  comprises  fifty-nine  pupils  who  are  taught  in  two 
classes  of  two  divisions  each,  and  represent  pupils  of  a  standing,  in 
respect  to  time  of  instruction,  of  from  one  month  to  three  years. 
Being  the  youngest  pupils  in  the  institution,  the  manner  of  their 
instruction  is,  of  course,  arranged  with  reference  to  their  tender 
years.  Grouping  them  together,  we  may  say,  that  their  studies 
have  been,  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's 
Scripture  Lessons,  simple  addition  and  subtraction,  and  exercises  in 
penmanship.  Their  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  written  language 
is  something  wonderful,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the 
success  of  Dr.  Peet's  "  Language  Lessons  "  ought  to  go  far  to  settle 
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the  much  vexed  question  among  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as 
to  the  best  and  most  efficient  method  of  introducing  their  pupils  to 
the  mysteries  and  difficulties  of  the  English  language. 

In  using  these  "  Lessons,''  the  teacher  directs  one  pupil  to  do  some 
certain  thing,  as  for  instance,  to  u  touch  a  book,"  and  then  requires 
the  class  to  write  upon  the  slates  what  the  pupil  did,  the  one  who 
performed  the  action,  varying  the  language  to  suit  the  circumstances. 
By  repeating  this  exercise  with  the  different  members  of  the  class, 
and  referring  to  various  articles,  the  whole  class  have  an  exercise  in 
expressing  an  actual  fact  which  occurs  in  their  presence.  By  con- 
stant repetition  and  review  the  language  becomes  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  deaf  mute,  very  much  as  it  does  upon  the  mind  of  a 
hearing  child  receiving  it  through  the  ear.  The  interest  which  the 
pupil  takes  in  this  exercise,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  language  is 
retained  by  the  memory  are  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
To  your  committee,  in  addition  to  the  manifestly  great  and  rapid 
improvement  of  the  pupils,  it  was  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  con- 
stant efforts  that  are  being  made  in  our  institution  to  improve  the 
methods  and  processes  of  instruction.  It  is  hardly  possible  or  neces- 
sary in  this  report  to  give  the  particular  sentences  which  the  pupils 
were  required  to  write.  It  is  rather  in  the  accuracy,  interest  and 
alacrity  with  which  they  wrote  that  we  found  the  evidence  of  their 
progress  and  of  the  care  of  their  teachers. 

For  the  purpose  of  communicating  religious  and  moral  instruc 
tion,  the  "  Scripture  Lessons"  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Peet,  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  these  pupils  when  sufficiently  advanced.  Embody- 
ing in  simple  language  some  of  the  more  prominent  facts  and  teach- 
ings of  Bible  history,  these  lessons  are  admirably  adapted  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  that  early  religious  training  which  must  of  necessity, 
be  mainly  imparted  through  the  channel  of  the  sign  language.  The 
graphic  delineation,  by  this  means,  of  the  brief  stories  and  incidents 
of  scriptural  facts,  interests  the  pupil,  illustrates  moral  truths  and 
prepares  him  to  understand  and  yield  to  that  discipline  and  restraint 
which  cannot  begin  too  early  in  his  intellectual  development. 

And  your  committee  would  here  remark,  in  general,  as  a  truth 
impressed  upon  them  through  the  whole  of  this  examination,  that 
it  is  by  means  of  this  language  of  signs  mainly,  that  the  religious 
and  moral  education  of*  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  be  conducted. 
Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  greater  morals  of  religion,  but  equally  so 
in  respect  to  the  lesser  morals  of  manner  and  conduct.    It  is  the 
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language  for  which  the  deaf  mute  yearns  as  the  wanderer  in  a  for- 
eign land  longs  for  the  sound  of  his  mother-tongue.  It  is  the 
language  by  which  the  skilled  teacher  reaches  alike  his  intellect  and 
his  heart,  guiding  him  in  the  search  for  knowledge  and  leading  him 
to  the  source  of  all  human  happiness. 

To  return  to  the  class  which  we  were  examining,  the  committee 
found  these  little  fellows  able  to  answer  questions  on  the  first  six 
sections  of  the  lessons,  and  to  write  from  memory  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Lord's  prayer.  In  every  respect  the  examin- 
ation was  satisfactory. 

The  second  division  of  the  tenth  class  consists  of  thirty-two  pupils, 
twenty-six  males  and  six  females  ;  and  the  first  division,  of  twenty- 
five  pupils,  fourteen  males  and  eleven  females.  Being  the  youngest 
pupils  in  the  institution  proper,  the  juvenile  department,  occupying, 
as  the  Board  is  aware,  the  Mansion  House,  they  may,  practically, 
be  considered  as  just  beginning  their  regular  education,  and  their 
standing  ranges  from  one  month  to  one  year.  In  these  classes  also, 
the  Language  Lessons,  above  alluded  to,  are  used,  but  the  pupils 
being  of  such  various  standing,  are  divided  into  sections,  according 
to  their  ability  and  have  gone  over  variously  from  three  to  ten  sec- 
tions. It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  committee  were  con- 
firmed by  the  exercises  of  this  class,  in  the  opinion  expressed  above, 
both  as  to  the  book  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  who  are  taught 
by  its  use.  The  class  has  also  made  creditable  progress  in  penman- 
ship and  in  arithmetic,  are  able  to  count  in  figures  and  numbers, 
from  one  to  1,400,  and  to  perform  sums  in  simple  addition.  In 
respect  to  their  moral  and  religious  instruction,  the  remarks  made 
above,  will  apply  equally  to  this  class  and  to  all  the  classes  of  the 
institution. 

The  second  division  of  the  ninth  class  is  composed  of  twenty -one 
male  pupils,  and  the  first  division  of  twenty-four  female  pupils,  all 
having  a  standing  of  two  years.  The  studies  of  both  divisions  have 
been  the  same,  to  wit:  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  arithmetic,  the 
Scripture  Lessons  and  penmanship.  Without  going  into  the  details 
of  the  examination,  the  committee  would  say  that  the  pupils  were 
very  ready  and  accurate  in  all  their  exercises,  readily  expressing  in 
written  language  what  they  were  directed  by  their  teacher  to  do, 
writing  numbers  correctly  from  the  signs*  of  the  teacher,  adding 
rapidly  and  with  accuracy,  and  showing  a  very  commendable  famil- 
iarity witli  the  subjects  of  their  Scripture  Lessons.  In  penmanship, 
Ellsworth's  method  has  been  used  with  manifest  advantage. 
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The  second  division  of  the  eighth  class  has  twenty-five  pupils,  all 
boys,  with  a  standing  of  two  years,  and  the  first  division,  nineteen 
boys,  whose  standing  is  three  years.  Their  studies  have  been  Peet's 
Scripture  Lessons,  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  arithmetic,  penmanship, 
(Ellsworth's  system),  drawing,  under  a  special  teacher,  and  articula- 
tion, by  Bell's  System  of  Visible  Speech.  To  the  above  must  be 
added,  for  the  first  division,  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III, 
commenced. 

After  some  miscellaneous  questions  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  which 
were  readily  and  correctly  answered  by  the  pupils,  the  examiner 
passed  to  the  "  Language  Lessons,"  requesting  the  teacher  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  methods  used  in  the  class-room  with  this  book,  and 
selecting,  as  the  particular  part  to  be  shown,  the  development  of  the 
pronoun.  As  this  is  a  favorable  point  in  this  report  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  book  which  has  been  before  referred  to,  and  as  pronouns 
have  always  been  regarded  by  teachers  as  a  difficult  class  of  words 
for  deaf  mutes  to  master,  the  committee  will  enter  more  into  the 
details  of  this  examination,  in  order  to  show  with  what  clearness, 
simplicity  and  ease  the  pupil  is  made  to  comprehend  this  perplexing 
class  of  words.  The  process  was  as  follows  :  The  teacher  directed  the 
class  to  walk  around  the  room,  and  each  one  to  touch  the  mat.  The 
answer  written  upon  the  slates  to  the  question  "  What  did  you  do  ?"  was 
"I  touched  the  mat."  The  teacher  then  touched  a  saw  lying  upon  the 
table,  and  asked  "  What  did  /  do  ?"  "  You  .touched  the  saw,"  was  the 
reply.  One  pupil  was  then  directed  to  shut  the  door,  and  the  question, 
*  What  did  Ellsworth  do  ?"  elicited  the  reply,  "  He  shut  the  door," 
and  the  boy  himself  wrote,  "/shut  the  door."  The  class  was  then 
told  to  wipe  off  their  slates,  and  to  the  question,  "  What  did  you  do  ?" 
replied,  "  We  wiped  our  slates."  Four  boys  then  lifted  the  mat,  and 
the  question  was,  "  What  did  they  do  ?"  "  They  lifted  the  mat."  The 
second  person  plural  was  illustrated  by  the  teacher  and  several  pupils 
locking  the  door,  which  brought  the  answer,  "  You  locked  the  door." 
Thus  was  the  personal  pronoun,  in  the  first,  second  and  third  person, 
and  in  both  the  singular  and  plural  number,  so  clearly  illustrated  that 
the  dullest  intellect  could  scarcely  make  any  confusion  of  either  per- 
son or  number.  This  example  is  sufficient  to  show  how  this  method 
of  teaching  impresses  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  distinct  and  clear 
meaning  of  the  word  taught  and  its  proper  place  in  the  sentence. 
Passing  on  to  the  other  studies  of  the  class,  the  committee  found 
them  well  instructed  in  arithmetic,  as  far  as  they  had  gone,  and 
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their  copy  books  showed  many  excellent  specimens  of  penmanship, 
and  their  drawings,  for  the  kind,  were  very  good.  In  articulation, 
these  pupils  being  only  in  the  elementary  stage,  were  simply 
required  to  write  the  symbols  for  consonants,  by  the  Bell  system,  and 
to  illustrate  the  sounds  for  each  symbol.  This  exercise  closed  the 
very  interesting  examination  of  this  class. 

The  second  division  of  the  seventh  class  is  composed  of  twenty,  and 
the  first  division,  of  twenty-four  girls,  both  divisions  with  a  standing 
of  four  years.  Their  studies  include  the  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons,  the  Scripture  Lessons,  Part  III  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
Child's  History  of  the  United  States,  arithmetic,  the  Language  Lessons, 
articulation  and  penmanship.  The  results  of  the  examination  of  this 
class  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  take  up  the  various  studies,  were  very 
gratifying  to  the  committee,  and  impressed  them  with  the  advantage 
which  a  class  enjoys  in  being  taught  by  a  patient,  painstaking  teacher 
of  long  experience.  The  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  have 
been  introduced  and  used  in  the  institution  during  the  year  with 
great  advantage.  All  the  classes  above  a  certain  grade  are  required 
to  learn  these  lessons  on  Sunday,  and  as  they  are  made  the  subject  of 
the  daily  morning  chapel  exercises,  they  become  familiar  to  the  pupils 
both  from  the  lesson  paper  and  the  impressive  signs  of  the  principal. 

The  second  division  of  the  sixth  class  comprises  twenty-one  boys, 
and  the  first  division  twenty  boys,  with  the  standing  of  four  years. 
They  have  studied  the  Scripture  Lessons,  geography,  history,  the  course 
of  instruction,  Part  III,  the  Language  Lessons,  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  penmanship.  In  geography  they  were  able 
to  give  the  general  definitions,  the  names,  capital  and  boundaries  of 
the  States,  the  principal  mountains  and  rivers,  and  to  draw  with 
tolerable  correctness,  outline  maps.  In  history,  they  had  gone 
through  six  chapters  of  Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  general  lacts  of  which  they  seemed  to  be  tolerably 
well  acquainted.  They  were  well  up  in  arithmetic,  and  their  pen- 
manship was  excellent.  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  board  that 
the  two  divisions  of  each  class  are  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  and 
therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  they  are  grouped  together 
and  considered  as  one  class,  although  the  examination  of  each  division 
was  conducted  separately.  Where  they  are  of  the  same  standing, 
their  studies  are  nearly,  if  not  quite  the  same,  the  division  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  individual  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the 
pupils. 
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The  second  division  of  the  fifth  class  contains  sixteen  boys,  with 
the  standing  of  four  years,  and  the  first  division  has  twenty-one  boys, 
with  the  standing  of  five  years.  The  second  division  has  studied  the 
course  of  Instruction,  Part  III,  through  ?f  animals;"  has  completed 
the  Language  Lessons  ;  in  the  Scripture  Lessons,  has  gone  through 
the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  is  familiar 
with  thirty  lessons  and  the  map  exercises  of  Monteith's  First  Lessons 
in  Geography,  and  in  arithmetic,  with  the  four  fundamental  rules  ; 
and  has  been  taught  penmanship  by  the  use  of  Ellsworth's  Tracing 
Copy  Books.  The  first  division  has  completed  Monteith's  Introduc- 
tion to  Geography,  the  chapters  on  Pome  and  England  in  Parley's 
Universal  History,  and  the  chapter  on  Plants  in  Hooker's  Book  of 
Nature  :  arithmetic,  penmanship,  the  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons  and  lessons  from  the  Bible  have  also  engaged  its  attention. 
Both  divisions  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  whatever  study  the 
committee  called  for. 

The  second  division  of  the  fourth  class  consists  of  twenty-two 
female  pupils,  and  the  first  division,  of  twenty,  with  the  standing 
respectively  of  five  and  six  years.  The  second  division  has  studied 
Monteith's  Introduction  to  Geography,  the  Child's  History  of  the 
United  States,  Swinton's  Language  Primer  and  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons,  and  the  pupils  have  also  been  exercised  in 
penmanship  and  composition.  The  studies  of  the  first  division  have 
been  Parley's  Universal  History,  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography, 
Swinton's  Language  Primer,  Hooker's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  II, 
Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  the  International  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons, penmanship  and  composition.  Thus  as  we  pass  upward  in  the 
examination  of  the  classes  we  find  a  wider  and  higher  range  of 
studies,  and  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  culture  among  the 
pupils.  It  has  been  the  design  of  the  principal,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
arrange  and  establish  a  fixed  course  of  study  for  all  the  classes ;  a 
curriculum  which  should  expand  and  widen  with  the  increasing 
needs  and  growing  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  That  this  consumma- 
tion so  greatly  to  be  desired,  has  been  approximately,  if  not  fully 
attained,  the  committee  think  is  fully  shown  by  the  results  of  this 
examination. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  third  class  there  are  sixteen  male 
pupils  with  the  standing  of  six  years,  and  in  the  first  division, 
twenty-one  male  pupils  with  the  standing  of  seven  years.  For  the 
second  division,  the  class-books  in  use  are  Parley's  Universal  His- 
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tory,  Monteith's  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  Swinton's  Language 
Primer,  the  Language  Lessons,  the  Scripture  Lessons,  Felter's  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic  and  composition.  The  first  division  pursue  the 
same  studies,  but  have  advanced  further  in  the  text-books.  The 
examination  of  both  divisions  of  this  class,  which  was  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  committee,  was  conducted  in  history  and  geography, 
by  the  use  of  cards  upon  which  were  questions  to  be  answered  in 
writing  by  the  pupils  on  their  slates,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  both 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  books  and  their  ability 
to  express  themselves  correctly  in  written  language.  The  cards  were 
distributed  through  the  class  indiscriminately  and  without  selection. 
The  questions  and  examples  in  arithmetic  were  readily,  and  in 
general,  correctly  solved,  and  their  attainments  in  geography  further 
tested  by  questions  on  the  map.  Swinton's  series  of  Language  Les- 
sons, which  is  used  in  several  of  the  classes,  is  well  adapted  for  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  grammatical  principles  are 
successively  illustrated  and  explained,  and  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences is  made  plain  and  easy  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  one 
difficulty  after  another,  until  the  pupil,  almost  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, has  formed  the  habit  of  correctly  expressing  his  thoughts  in  a 
language  which  is  to  him  a  foreign  tongue.  It  should  he  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  most  important  feature  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

The  second  division  of  the  second  class  comprises  twenty-two  female 
pupils  of  three  years'  standing.  This  wide  difference  in  the  standing  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  same  class  was  caused,  as  the  principal 
explained  to  the  committee,  by  the  unavoidable  contingencies  of  clas- 
sification, but  it  afforded  the  committee  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
contrasting  the  two  classes  in  respect  to  their  mental  development, 
the  methods  of  instruction  at  the  different  stages  of  their  intellectual 
training,  and  to  detect  in  the  younger  the  budding  germs,  which,  in 
the  more  advanced,  had  bloomed  to  the  almost  perfect  flower.  The 
examination  of  both  divisions  was  satisfactory,  and  very  creditable  to 
the  teacher  who  had  been  compelled  to  leap  so  wide  a  chasm  in  her 
daily  labors.  The  studies  of  the  second  division  were  the  Scripture 
Lessons,  arithmetic  and  penmanship.  The  studies  of  the  first  division 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  first  class,  to  which  we  nqw  pass. 

The  second  division  of  the  first  class  comprises  twelve  boys  and 
ten  girls,  a  total  of  twenty-two  pupils.  They  are  subdivided  into  five 
sections.    The  first  section  had  used  as  text-books,  Hooker's  Book  of 
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Nature,  Swinton's  Course  of  Composition,  Parley's  History  of  the 
World,  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons,  and  Felton's  Arith- 
metic, and  had  been  instructed  in  articulation  by  Bell's  system,  in 
penmanship  and  in  drawing.  It  consisted  of  six  boys  of  superior 
capacity  who,  having  received  special  attention  from  their  teacher, 
had,  in  return,  assisted  him,  as  monitors,  in  the  instruction  of  the 
other  sections,  the  making  up  of  the  class  having  had  particular 
reference  to  this  arrangement,  as  a  sort  of  test  of  the  advantage  of  a 
monitorial  system  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  met  the  necessities  of  classification.  The  second 
and  third  sections  had  used  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  the  fourth, 
consisting  of  two  boys  with  imperfect  hearing,  were  taught  by  the 
voice,  and  the  fifth,  being  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy,  was  taught 
by  the  use  of  the  finger  alphabet  and  the  sense  of  feeling,  and  the 
books  used  were  the  Blind  Child's  Book,  Keep's  stories  and  a  reader. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  examination  of  this  miscel- 
laneous class  the  committee  would  simply  say  that  it  was  highly 
creditable  to  both  the  pupils  and  the  teacher.  In  the  first  divi- 
sion, consisting  of  twenty  male  pupils,  the  teacher  had  a  more  uni- 
form and  a  very  excellent  class.  Their  examination  in  the  studies  of 
the  year,  which  comprised  Peet's  History  of  the  United  States, 
Swinton's  Composition,  Felton's  Arithmetic,  Hooker's  Book  of  Nature, 
Parley's  Universal  History,  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
articulation,  penmanship  and  drawing,  was  highly  satisfactory  and 
interesting  as  showing  the  grand  results  to  which  we  had  been 
approaching  as  we  climbed  the  successive  rounds  of  this  educational 
ladder,  the  pupil  fully  educated  and  equipped  and  ready  to  be  sent 
forth  to  do  his  share  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  to  win  his  way  to 
honor  and  respectability,  if  he  shall  remember  and  follow  the  precepts 
and  teachings  of  his  faithful  and  devoted  teachers. 

The  only  remaining  class  which  the  committee  has  reserved  for 
their  own  special  report  is  the  articulation  class.  The  second  divi- 
sion of  this  class  contains  six  males  and  eight  females,  a  total  of  four- 
teen, and  the  first  division  eleven  males  and  four  females,  total, 
fifteen.  These  pupils  are  mostly  semi-mutes,  and  while  they  have 
used  the  same  text-books  as  the  first  class,  their  recitations  have  been 
mainly  conducted  viva  voce,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
received  special  instruction  in  visible  speech  by  the  Bell  system,  and 
it  was  principally  to  articulation  and  lip-reading  that  the  committee 
directed  the  examination.    The  results  obtained  under  this  system, 
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when  applied  to  semi-mutes,  are  truly  wonderful,  both  as  to  vocaliza- 
tion and  lip-reading,  and  of  undoubtedly  great  benefit  to  them.  It 
will  be  observed  that  instruction  in  articulation  is  given  in  all  the 
classes,  in  addition  to  the  special  class  above  alluded  to.  In  classes 
taught  by  speaking  teachers,  this  instruction  has  been  given  by 
the  teachers  themselves,  while  the  classes  of  the  deaf-mute  teach- 
ers have  been  taught  articulation  by  Prof.  Weston  Jenkins,  whose 
specialty  it  is.  And  also,  in  respect  to  drawing,  every  class  has 
received  two  hours  each  week  from  the  special  teacher  of  drawing, 
Miss  C.  Y.  Hagadorn.  The  general  examination  in  art  and  articu- 
lation was  committed  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Currier,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, made  an  elaborate  and  appreciative  report  on  the  subject  a 
year  ago,  and  who  now  authorizes  me  to  state  that  he  has  found  no 
reason  to  change  the  views  he  then  expressed,  but  considers  the 
methods  and  .results  of  instruction  so  satisfactory  as  to  justify  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  system  employed.  The  board  is  also  referred  to  the 
following  able  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  Hon.  E.  Delafield 
Smith,  for  the  detailed  results  of  the  examination  of  the  high  class. 


KEPORT  ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HIGH  CLASS. 

June  21,  1876. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors,  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen. —  The  undersigned,  appointed  to  examine  the  most 
advanced  class  in  the  institution  under  your  care,  performed  the  duty 
assigned  him  on  Wednesday,  June  twenty-first,  assisted,  during  a 
portion  of  the  day,  by  James  W.  Currier,  Esq.,  to  whom  he  returns 
his  thanks,  and  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  report : 

We  found  the  class  to  consist  of  thirty-one  pupils,  eighteen  young 
gentlemen  and  thirteen  young  ladies,  of  whom  three  were  absent 
from  the  institution,  and  one  was  unable  to  attend  the  examination 
on  account  of  temporary  illness.  The  class  is  composed  partly  of 
those  deaf  from  birth  or  early  infancy,  and  partly  of  semi-mutes,  who 
lost  their  hearing  after  having  learned  to  talk,  but  who,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  had  not  learned  to  read  or  write  before  coming  to 
the  institution.  This  distinction  in  the  original  condition  of  the 
pupils  has  been  observed  in  the  classification,  the  congenital  deaf 
mutes  having  been  taught  since  the  first  of  March,  in  one  division, 
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by  the  principal,  and  the  semi-mutes  in  another  by  Prof.  Weston 
Jenkins,  the  special  object  having  been  to  use  the  language  of  signs 
more  with  the  one,  and  articulation  and  lip-reading  more  with  the 
other.  The  studies  in  both  divisions,  however,  have  been  the  same, 
and  their  attainments  may  be  regarded  as  about  equal,  the  difference 
in  favor  of  the  semi-mutes  being  that  it  had  required  less  time  for 
them  to  reach  the  same  standard,  and  that  colloquial  discourse  seemed 
to  be  more  natural,  the  English  language  being  to  them,  in  some 
respects,  vernacular,  while  the  deaf  mates  were  more  like  foreigners, 
exhibiting  in  some  instances  the  subtle  peculiarities  which  character- 
ize those  not  to  the  manner  born.  The  difficulties  which  both  these 
classes  of  pupils  have  overcome  in  obtaining  their  present  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  and  their  ability  to  pursue  the  course  of 
studies  prescribed  to  them,  can  with  difficulty  be  estimated  by  one 
to  whom,  from  his  youth  up,  hearing  has  been  the  great  avenue  of 
knowledge,  and  speech  the  instrument  of  thought  and  its  expression  ; 
but,  if  to  either  of  them  special  praise  is  to  be  awarded,  it  must  be 
to  those  who  started  from  the  point  of  least  advantage.  The  course 
of  studies  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years,  during  which  some 
of  the  pupils  are  admitted  and  others  leave  each  year,  and  embraces 
mental  and  moral  science,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  understanding  and  use  of  the  English 
language  being  made  prominent  in  all  the  exercises. 
The  studies  for  the  present  year  have  been, 

1.  English  grammar,  extending  over  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 
Nature  of  language,  etymology  and  syntax. 

2.  Ehetoric,  including  the  elements  of  style  and  figures  of  speech. 

3.  Natural  philosophy,  embracing  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  mete- 
orology, heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  attraction,  gravitation 
and  friction. 

4.  Arithmetic,  in  which  the  pupils  have  made  various  attainments  ; 
some  not  proceeding  farther  than  analysis  and  fractions,  others  attain- 
ing a  complete  mastery  of  the  subject. 

5.  Algebra,  through  simple  equations  with  four  members  of  the 
class. 

6.  Bible  lessons,  following  the  International  Sunday  School  course 
for  1875-76. 

Before  beginning  the  examination  proper,  the  principal,  Dr.  Peet, 
introduced  the  examiner  to  the  class  and  translated  into  the  sign  lan- 
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guage  a  few  words  in  which  he  expressed  his  pleasure  in  meeting 
them.  The  pupils  then  turned  to  their  slates  and  wrote  brief  addresses 
of  welcome.  This  exercise,  though  not  in  strictness  a  part  of  the 
examination,  was  not  the  least  interesting  and  valuable  event  of  the 
day,  as  it  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the  facility  with 
which  the  pupils  could  use  the  language  of  conversational  and  epis- 
tolary intercourse. 

One  young  lady,  congenitally  deaf,  wrote  as  follows : 
"  We  feel  much  honored  to  receive  the  Hon.  E.  Delafield  Smith, 
who  has  been  secured  as  our  examiner.  We  are  happy  to  see  him 
personally,  and  to  have  him  as  our  examiner,  for  we  have  heard  of 
him  a  great  deal.  Should  oar  examination  prove  a  failure,  please 
don't  blame  our  dear  teachers,  for  they  have  done  all  in  their  power 
for  us.  But  let  us  look  on  the  bright  side,  and  hope  that  we  will 
pass  it  well." 

One  young  man,  a  semi-mute,  in  allusion  to  the  profession  of  the 
examiner,  deprecated  a  too-severe  "  cross-examination." 

Another  youth,  a  deaf  mute  —  after  some  felicitous  words  of  per- 
sonal courtesy,  wrote:  "In  our  own  land,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  deaf  mutes  were  ranked  with  idiots  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  face  of  all  their  wonderful  progress,  a 
prominent  member  of  Congress  declared  that  a  deaf  mute  was  but 
half  a  man.  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  deaf  mute  was  shot  in 
Germany.  The  murderer  was  arrested  and  tried,  but  at  last  was 
discharged,  because  the  lawyer  for  the  defense  argued  that  a  deaf 
mute  was  a  mere  animal,  and  that  it  was  no  more  wicked  to  kill  a 
deaf  mute  than  it  would  be  to  kill  a  brute.  He  ought  to  have  known 
what  a  difference  there  is  between  a  deaf  mute  and  a  lower  animal. 
We  mutes  are  not  like  mere  animals,  which  can  neither  read  nor 
write  and  have  no  souls,  and  when  they  die  will  cease  to  exist.  Will 
he  agree  with  these  two  persons  in  opinion  when  the  examination  is 
over  ?    I  think  not." 

The  first  branch  of  study  taken  up  was  grammar.  Questions  had 
been  written  on  cards,  and  these  cards  were  distributed  among  one 
division  of  the  class  who  wrote  the  answers  on  small  slates,  while  the 
other  division  took  their  places  at  the  large  slates  or  black-boards  to 
perform  a  very  interesting  exercise  in  analysis  and  parsing.  The 
principal  exhibited  and  explained  to  the  examiner  a  chart  which  he 
had  devised  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  different  forms  assumed 
by  the  predicate  of  the  English  sentence,  making  use  of  the  system  J 
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of  grammatical  symbols,  originated  in  this  institution,  by  means  of 
which,  the  various  parts  of  speech,  with  all  their  modifications,  and 
the  several  elements  of  the  sentence  in  their  mutual  relations,  can  be 
clearly  and  briefly  indicated.  He  then  gave  to  the  pupils  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  u  The  minutest  animal,  attentively  considered,  affords 
a  thousand  wonders."  In  an  instant,  each  word  was  marked  with 
its  proper  grammatical  sign,  and  the  words  forming  each  element  of 
the  sentence  were  grouped  together  and  their  grammatical  value 
indicated.  The  pupils  were  then  directed  to  change  the  sentence  so 
as  to  make  it  complex  in  grammatical  form.  They  wrote  correctly, 
"  The  minutest  animal,  when  it  is  attentively  considered,  affords  a 
thousand  wonders."  This  sentence  in  its  turn  was  accurately 
analyzed  and  parsed  by  means  of  symbols.  Again  they  were  told  to 
change  it  into  a  compound  sentence,  which  they  did,  writing:  "  The 
minutest  animal  is  examined  attentively,  and  then  affords  a  thousand 
wonders."  The  grammatical  changes  from  the  last  form  were  pointed 
out  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  symbols. 

The  slates  of  the  division  which  had  been  seated  during  this  exer- 
cise were  now  examined,  and  the  questions  given  out  were  found  to 
have  been  answered,  in  general,  with  great  accuracy.  A  single 
question,  with  the  answer  given,  is  appended  :  Q.  "  What  is 
etymology,  and  what  number  of  words  are  included  under  it  in  the 
English  language  ?  "  A.  "  Etymology  treats  of  words,  and  of  the 
various  ways  of  their  modification.  There  are  about  120,000  in  the 
full  vocabulary.  Webster's  large  dictionary  contains  about  115,000, 
but  it  does  not  contain  all,  because  some  of  the  words  are  not  used 
very  often.  Good  authors  seldom  use  more  than  10,000.  There  are 
not  more  than  half  this  number  in  the  Holy  Bible.  But  common 
people  do  not  often  use  more  than  1,000  words."  The  examination 
in  this  branch  was  continued  for  some  time,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
and  even  remarkable  results. 

Rhetoric  was  next  taken  up  and  good  definitions  and  illustrations 
were  given  of  the  principal  figures  of  speech.  Many  of  the  common 
faults  in  style  were  noted,  and  faulty  sentences  corrected.  Wishing 
to  test  the  class  by  a  question  outside  of  the  text-book,  the  examiner 
asked  the  following  question:  What  is  the  use  of  metaphor  and 
simile,  in  an  essay,  sermon  or  speech?  This  elicited  various 
replies  —  some,  as  was  to  be  expected,  not  at  first  quite  catching 
the  point  of  the  question,  but  some  answering  it  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
it  could  be  answered. 
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One  lad  wrote,  "  A  metaphor  or  simile  is  used  in  a  letter  or  speech 
to  give  interest  to  the  topic,  and  to  furnish  the  reader  or  hearer  with 
something  new ;  again,  the  use  of  metaphors  or  similes  sets  the  reader 
or  hearer  to  thinking  out  the  meaning  of  the  figurative  language,  and 
is  often  the  means  of  assisting  him  in  becoming  wise  and  intelligent." 
A  young  lady  wrote,  "  A  simile  or  metaphor,  when  used  in  writing 
a  composition  or  address,  adds  much  to  its  beauty  and  makes  it  much 
more  interesting."  Another  wrote,  a  A  lecture  or  sermon  which 
contains  many  similes  and  metaphors,  is  usually  more  interesting,  and 
is  better  remembered  than  it  would  be  without  them." 

It  being  now  noon,  the  examination  was  suspended  at  this  point, 
and  on  reassembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  study  of  natural  philosophy 
was  taken  up  in  course.  Questions  written  on  cards  were  distributed 
and  the  answers  written  on  paper.  Several  experiments  were  then 
performed  by  the  teacher  of  the  class,  and  individual  pupils  were 
asked  to  describe  each  experiment  and  to  explain  what  it  was 
designed  to  illustrate.  The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  and 
answers  :  "  What  is  the  reason  why  smoke  rises  in  a  chimney  ?  " 
u  The  reason  why  smoke  rises  in  a  chimney  is  because  the  fire  heats 
the  air  in  the  chimney  and  that  carries  the  smoke  up  with  it.  The 
smoke  itself  is  composed  of  millions  of  little  bits  of  the  wood  which 
are  not  burned.  If  you  cool  the  smoke  by  passing  it  through  cold 
water,  it  will  fall  instead  of  rising."  "  How  can  you  show  that  air, 
when  heated,  expands  and  rises?"  "If  I  take  a  rubber  bag,  partly 
full  of  air,  and  place  it  near  a  fire,  the  air  within  it  expands  till  it  is 
quite  round,  and  sometimes  explodes.  Heated  air  rises  because  it  is 
much  lighter  than  cold  air.  If  I  make  a  soap  bubble,  the  air  from 
the  lungs,  being  about  98°  Fahrenheit,  it  rises,  and  lowers  again  when 
it  is  cooled  by  the  cold  air  outside.  Some  people  make  a  balloon 
with  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  put  a  receptacle  of  fire 
underneath.  The  fire  sends  the  heated  air  up  into  the  balloon  and  it 
rises.    When  the  fire  is  extinguished  the  balloon  begins  to  descend." 

"What  is  steam  ?"  "  Steam  is  the  elastic  fluid  produced  by  the 
application  of  heat  to  water.  Steam  is  like  air  in  some  respects.  It  is, 
like  air,  very  rare  and  in  a  state  of  invisibility.  It  is  also  very  elastic, 
that  is,  it  has  a  great  deal  of  springiness.  It  has  long  been  and  still 
is  the  opinion  of  many  that  what  we  see  puffing  out  of  the  nose  of  a 
tea-kettle  or  from  a  locomotive  is  steam,  but  it  is  not.  What  we  see 
is  really  a  sort  of  cloud  or  fog.  Steam  is  a  very  powerful  thing.  It 
is  ste*am  that  works  the  ponderous  locomotive  with  so  many  cars 
attached  to  it,  and  also  that  propels  the  heavy  laden  steamship." 
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The  different  pieces  of  philosophical  apparatus  were  described  and 
their  uses  stated  with  perfect  clearness,  by  members  of  the  class. 
The  experiments  performed  before  the  pupils  were  described  and 
explained  accurately  and  copiously.  Among  the  apparatus  were 
glass  models  of  a  suction  pump  and  a  force  pump.  The  action  of 
each  having  been  described,  the  examiner  asked  to  what  uses  these 
pumps  were  respectively  adapted.  He  was  answered :  "  As  the 
suction  pump  depends  upon  atmospheric  pressure,  it  can  only  lift 
water  about  thirty-four  feet,  and  is  used  only  when  we  desire  to  lift 
water  a  short  distance.  But  there  is  no  such  limit  to  the  power  of 
the  force  pump.  If  you  make  the  air  chamber  strong  enough,  it  will 
throw  water  to  almost  any  height.  Hence  it  is  used  for  fire  engines 
and  in  high  buildings,  as  factories,  to  send  water  to  the  highest  story." 

The  next  study  on  the  programme  was  arithmetic.  In  this  branch 
the  attainments  of  the  pupils  were  more  unequal  than  in  their  other 
studies,  and  the  class  was  considered  as  composed  of  four  divisions, 
according  to  their  progress.  The  pupils  in  each  division  showed,  in 
general,  a  good  understanding  of  the  subject  as  far  as  they  had 
studied  it.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  questions  given  to  the 
most  advanced  division,  and  readily  and  correctly  answered  :  "  A 
slate  is  forty-nine  inches  long,  twenty-three  inches  wide,  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  ;  one  cubic  inch  of  slate  weighs  one  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  ounce,  how  much  will  the  above  slate  weigh  ? "  if  A  « 
planter  raised  236  bales  of  cotton,  averaging  325  pounds  each  ;  he 
shipped  it  to  New  York,  paying  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 
freight  per  bale,  and  forty-five  cents  per  bale  cartage  and  storage. 
His  factor  sold  it  for  eleven  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  and  charged 
him  three  per  cent  commission.  What  were  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale?" 

The  following  question  was  composed  on  the  spot,  and  was  worked 
out  correctly  by  the  pupil  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  the  exam- 
iner considers  it  a  sufficient  test  of  any  school  boy's  knowledge  of 
arithmetic : 

u  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  import  from  Lyons  eighteen  cases, 
each  case  containing  forty -six  pieces,  and  each  piece  thirty-eight  and 
one-half  yards  of  silk,  costing  five  and  four-tenths  francs  per  yard ; 
the  import  duty  is  sixty  per  cent.  Taking  the  gold  value  of  the 
francs  as  twenty  cents,  and  the  premium  on  gold  as  seventeen  per 
cent,  what  was  the  total  cost,  duty  paid,  in  United  States  paper 
currency  ? " 
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The  examiner  was  pleased  with  the  practical  turn  given  to  the 
arithmetical  exercises  of  the  class,  by  which  the  pupils  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  terms  and  usages  of  business,  and  have 
been  taught  to  apply  the  rules  of  arithmetic  to  matters  of  their  own 
experience. 

Four  of  the  members  of  the  class  having  studied  algebra,  this  sub-, 
ject  was  next  taken  up.  Definitions  of  the  various  signs  and  terms 
used  in  algebra  were  given,  and  the  difference  between  algebraic  and 
arithmetical  subtraction  was  clearly  exhibited.  Examples  were  per- 
formed in  the  multiplication  and  division  of  monomials  and  polyno- 
mials, in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  a  thorough  familiarity  with  all  the 
elementary  processes.  Yarious  operations  in  fractions  were  also  per- 
formed, one  or  two  being  very  brilliant,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem,  and  the  clear  and  beautiful  elucidation  given  of  each 
step  required.  A  number  of  equations,  involving  a  single  unknown 
quantity,  some  of  them  involving  quite  a  number  of  steps  of  an 
intricate  character,  were  promptly  and  correctly  solved.  The  follow- 
ing problem,  among  others,  was  also  promptly  and  correctly  solved  : 

"  A  fish  was  caught,  whose  tail  weighed  nine  pounds,  and  whose 
head  weighed  as  much  as  the  tail  and  half  the  body.  What  was  the 
weight  of  the  fish  ?  " 

The  class  was  next  examined  in  those  portions  of  th,e  Bible  which 
have  been  included  in  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  for 
the  past  school  year.  In  this  the  pupils  were  not  bound  down  to 
the  form  of  question  and  answer.  A  subject  was  suggested  to  each 
one,  as  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  Crucifixion,  David  and  Goliath,  etc. 
In  some  cases  the  biblical  narratives  were  given  with  strict  fidelity  ; 
in  others,  the  substance  of  the  account  was  given  in  the  waiter's  own 
language,  and  with  such  explanatory  additions  as  each  one  was  able 
to  supply.  Whichever  course  was  followed,  a  good  degree  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject  was  evinced. 

The  undersigned,  after  a  thorough  and  searching  examination  of 
the  class,  was  struck  with  one  manifest  result  of  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis 
Feets'  method  of  instruction.  He  does  not  permit  the  pupils  to  sink 
into  what  may  be  called  the  lethargy  of  learning  by  rote.  They  are 
awakened  and  aroused  to  mental  activity.  Not  only  by  word  and 
gestures  of  appropriate  and  stimulating  appeal,  but  also  by  a  pecu- 
liar force  and  energy  of  manner,  he  imparts  to  every  member  of  the 
class  a  life  and  magnetism  not  unlike  the  spirit  created  by  a  military 
leader  who  moves  along  a  line  of  troops,  "  commanding,  aiding,  aui- 
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mating  all."  This  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Dr.  Peet's  process 
of  mental  training.  It  is  the  secret  of  his  signal  success.  The  art 
of  teaching  is  to  make  the  pupil  think.  To  instill  into  these  thirsty 
minds  the  thoughts  of  others  is  a  great  attainment  of  mental  skill 
and  patience,  but  to  lead  them  on  to  an  intellectual  activity  of  their 
own  is  indeed  a  grand  achievement. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  DELAFIELD  SMITH, 

Exaininer. 

New  York,  June  28,  1876. 

'V*    / 

CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

At  half-past  two  on  Wednesday,  June  twenty-eighth,  the  officers 
and  pupils  of  the  institution,  with  a  large  company  of  visitors,  assem- 
bled in  the  chapel  to  participate  in  the  closing  exercises  of  the  year. 
The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Peet,  D.  D., 
after  which  the  principal  made  a  short  address,  alluding  briefly  to 
the  past  history  of  the  institution  and  to  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  year  then  closing.  Then  followed  some  exercises  by  the 
pupils  intended  to  present  points  of  interest  to  a  general  audience. 
A  valedictory  address  in  signs  was  then  delivered  by  William  A. 
Jackson,  a  graduating  member  of  the  High  Class.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Bran n,  pastor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Fort  Washington, 
made  a  very  interesting  address,  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  in  this  institution  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity.  His 
remarks  were  listened  to  with  profound  attention  by  the  audience. 

The  report  on  the  examination  of  the  High  Class  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  principal  of  the  California  institution,  the 
Hon.  E.  Delafield  Smith,  the  examiner,  being  unavoidably  absent. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  board  were  reported  by  the  chairman  of  your  committee: 

Whereas,  An  examination  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  held  by 
the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  board  of  directors, 
and. 

Whereas,  The  same  has  been  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
the  attainments  and  conduct  of  the  following  named  pupils,  viz. : 
Martin  D.  Buck,  August  Neiser, 

John  R.  Butler,  Charles  D.  Newton, 
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ijreorge  i^onnor, 

i.  nomas  v^uinn, 

VVlldl  lt3o  VyidiVt/Ilj 

[YT  ii  r»  f  i  t  i  fimifh 

lYLdrciii  o  mi  in, 

Vreorgt;    VV  .  V^I  U lKblltillKj 

i^iaience  ji*.  layior, 

xi j Deri  ix.  uevoe,  jr., 

Clarence  E.  Webster, 

Edward  Dunlap, 

Eugene  West, 

KJ  VI  V  Ub  ItJI     J?  UJ^dl  I'Vj 

X1  rdiiiv  vv  111  cue, 

vreor vv  •  vrruDbj 

I    of  no  pi  n  n    I-*?  ino 

vyHtiiHi  me  -Dins, 

jLiiiny  ±j.  j-vezenuori, 

001111  xierijiHiij 

xinnie  ij.  vtouiq, 

Francis  Horle, 

Margaret  A.  Hough taling, 

William  Innis, 

Josephine  Joubert, 

P.  Stewart  Jones, 

Margaret  Kelly, 

O  UbtJUIl  -LjciWIUI, 

U  Ulla  JtVcIlIltJU  V , 

JLIlUIIleAn    .LitJUU  HI  LI, 

i_jiIl[Jl<l  JLvalllll, 

(rPr)rD*p  Kj  TiPvinpRc; 

Ella  J  Randall 

Dennis  Mahoney, 

Barbara  Schafer, 

Daniel  McBride, 

Jennie  L.  Thompson, 

John  R.  Mornhinway, 

Louisa  Vogel, 

George  L.  Reynolds, 

Florence  Woods, 

who  have  completed,  or  within  the  coming  academical  year  will  com- 
plete the  term  of  live  years,  for  which  they  were  originally  selected  as 
State  pupils  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  said  pupils  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recom- 
mended to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  continued 
under  instruction  for  three  years  from  and  after  the  expiration  of 
their  several  terms,  agreeably  to  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Resolved^  That. 

Elnora  Rose,  John  Hogan, 

Adam  Milbier,  Henry  Stengele, 

Michael  McFaul, 
the  term  of  whose  appointment  has  expired,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  con- 
tinued under  instruction,  the  first  four  for  one  year,  and  the  last 
named  for  two  years,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September 
next,  to  make  up  time  lost  by  reason  of  absence  from  the  institution. 

Resolved^  That 

Wallace  F.  Howell,  Margaret  T.  Barry, 

William  B.  Magill,  Rachel  Mcllvaine, 

Charles  Shattuck,  Florence  H.  Jones, 

Richard  Welch, 
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who  have  completed  the  full  term  authorized  by  law  as  State  pupils, 
and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
be  selected  for  admission  into  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  his  action  in  the 
premises. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  to  continue  under  instruction,  in  this  institution, 


Alfred  H.  Bousfield, 
James  Clark, 
William  P.  Leming, 
Curtiss  F.  Montgomery, 
Henry  Schanck, 
William  Stahle, 
Thomas  B.  Stewart, 
Cyrenus  Van  Orden, 
Anna  C.  Bryan, 


Josephine  Burnard. 
Sarah  A.  Daven, 
Eliza  J.  Finn, 
Margaret  Finn, 
Sarah  E.  Jones, 
Moneka  Schwan, 
Mary  W.  Somers, 
Margaret  Woodruff, 


for  three  years  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
they  were  originally  selected  as  pupils,  to  be  supported  by  that  State. 

Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  and  character  be  given 
to  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  a 
course  of  five  years'  instruction,  viz. : 


Thomas  R.  Stewart. 
Martin  D.  Buck. 
John  E.  Butler. 
George  D.  Connor. 
Charles  Craven. 
George  W.  Cruikshank. 
Albert  A.  Devoe,  Jr. 
Edward  Dunlap. 
Sylvester  Fogarty. 
George  W.  Gross. 
Charles  Hawlor. 
John  Herman. 
Francis  Horle. 
William  Innis. 


Charles  D.  Newton. 
Thomas  Quinn. 
Martin  Smith. 
Clarence  E.  Taylor. 
Clarence  E.  Webster. 
Eugene  West. 
Frank  Whittle. 
Eliza  Jane  Finn. 
Catharine  Bins. 
Anna  C.  Bryan. 
Emily  L.  Dezendorf. 
Annie  L.  Gould. 
Margaret  A.  Houghtaling. 
Josephine  Joubert. 
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P.  Stewart  Jones. 
Thomas  Leonard. 
George  E.  Leviness. 
Dennis  Mahoney. 
Daniel  McBride. 
John  R.  Morn  hi  n  way. 
August  Neiser. 
Florence  Woods. 


Margaret  Kelly. 
Julia  Kennedy. 
Emma  Rah  in. 
Ella  J.  Randall. 
Barbara  Schafer. 
Jennie  L.  Thompson. 
Louisa  Yogel. 


Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils  who  have  completed 
an  eight  years'  course  of  instruction  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and 
that  the  same  be  given  to  them,  viz. : 


Eli  Austin. 

Richard  Welch. 

Clarence  E.  Barton. 

Henry  Miller. 

George  H.  Decker. 

Margaret  T.  Barry. 

Fred.  Griffin. 

Adeline  M.  Gutsel. 

Edwin  D.  Heller. 

Florence  H.  Jones. 

Wallace  F.  Howell. 

Ella  Jane  Jacobs. 

Charles  W.  Lawton. 

Josephiue  Kessler. 

John  H.  Leonard. 

Johanna  Knifely. 

William  B.  Magill. 

Rachel  Mcllvaine. 

John  Manahan. 

Sarah  J.  Noe. 

Frftnk  B.  Quick. 

Mary  A.  Rogers. 

Charles  Shattuck. 

Mary  Skelly. 

Richard  C.  Sherwood. 

Catharine  Streiner. 

Charles  E.  Stocking. 

Frances  Stubner. 

George  H.  W.  Yan  Ness. 

Christina  Swertman. 

Charles  Yick. 

Sarah  E.  Wood  worth. 

Resolved  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the 
following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three 
years'  study  in  the  High  Class,  viz.  : 

William  A.  Jackson.  Alice  M.  Dickinson. 

Elizabeth  Murphy. 

Resolved^  That  the  Cary  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Wallace  F. 
Howell. 

Resolved^  That  two  equal  prizes  for  the  best  exhibition  of  skill  in 
linear  drawing  be  awarded  to  Elizabeth  A.  Barry,  and  Margaret  T. 
Barry. 
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Resolved,  That  the  gold  medal,  indicating  superior  excellence  in 
all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  Class,  be  awarded  to  William  A. 
Jackson. 

The  certificates,  diplomas  and  prizes  awarded  by  the  above  resolu- 
tions were  then  conferred  by  the  principal  with  appropriate  remarks, 
after  which  the  exercises  were  closed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  repeated 
by  the  pupils  in  concert,  and  the  benediction. 

Your  committee  have  expressed  their  opinion  so  freely  in  the  body 
of  this  report  upon  the  various  points  that  have  suggested  themselves 
in  the  course  of  the  examination,  that  it  only  remains  for  them  to 
congratulate  the  board  upon  the  favorable  results  and  happy  close  of 
another  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FREDERIC  DE  PEYSTER, 
S.  H.  WESTON, 
JOHN  L.  TONNELE, 

Committee  of  Examination. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annum. 
Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  institution,  if  desired,  at  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in 
advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  $100  per  annum, 
including  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 
The  school  year  for  day  pupils  shall  be  considered  to  commence  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IY.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of 
pupils  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required, 
the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

Y.  Application  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils, 
and  correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all 
matters,  other  than  those  connected  with  education,  must  be  addressed 
to  the  superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils,  must 
be  addressed  to  the  principal. 

The  post-oftice  address  of  the  institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

YI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject 
must  be  addressed.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  under  twelve  years 
and  over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  by  certificate  of  any 
overseer  of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 
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VII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual,  the 
board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power  to 
reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire 
annual  expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
necessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf  mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any 
degree  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is, 
likewise,  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or 
copies,  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously 
made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention 
to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  full. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county,  State. 

3.  When  was    he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was    he  born  ? 

5.  Was    he  born  deaf? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did    he  become  deaf? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if 
so,  by  whom  and  with  what  result? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate*  instruction  ? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips? 

13.  Is    he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  habits  ? 

14.  Has    he  had  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury  ? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision, 
eruption,  malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy  or 
insanity  ? 
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17.  Has    he  ever  used  ardent  spirits,  opium  or  tobacco? 

18.  Has    he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small-pox  ? 

19.  Has    he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has    lie  had  the  measles  ? 

21.  Has    he  had  the  mumps? 

22.  Has    he  had  the  whooping  cough  ? 

23.  Has  he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  busi- 
ness, or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment? 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among 
relatives  or  ancestors  ? 

25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

26.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

27.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  ? 

28.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  ? 

31.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage  —  e.  g.y  cousins. 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  ? 

35.  What  has  been  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  parents? 
Indigent?    Easy  circumstances  ?  Affluent? 

36.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

37.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President. 
THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 

Secretary. 
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LAWS  AND  BLANK  FORMS 

RELATING   TO   THE   ADMISSION    OE  PUPILS. 

CHAPTER  325,  LAWS  OF  1863. 

As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled,  "An  Act  relative  to  the  care 
and  education  of  deaf  mutes." 

Passed  April  29, 1875. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf  mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  State,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St. 
Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  institution  of  the  State  for  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf  mute  child,  within 
this  State,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
town,  or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be, 
showing,  by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health, 
morals  or  comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly 
cared  for,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or 
supervisor  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf  mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
or  in  any  institution  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes. 

§  3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institutions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  sections,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
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county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall 
not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  each,  per  year,  until  they  attain  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  the  institution  to  which 
a  child  has  been  sent  shall  fiud  that  such  child  is  not  a  proper  subject 
to  remain  in  said  institution. 

§  4.  The  expenses  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  for  such  deaf 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institutions,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed,  shall  be 
raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  of  the  county  from  which 
such  children  shall  be  received  ;  and  the  bills  therefor  properly 
authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by  the  said  county  ;  and  its 
county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation,  so  that  the  amount  thereof 
may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Extract  from  Chapter  555,  Laws  of  1864,  Title  1,  Sections  9 
and  10  (As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf  mutes  "). 

Passed  April  29, 1875. 
§  5.  Every  person  resident  in  this  state,  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orphan,  whose 
nearest  friend  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  state  for  the  three 
years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  one  of  the  following-named 
institutions,  viz. :  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes  ;  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any 
institution  in  this  state  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  provided 
his  or  her  application  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  pupils  so  sent  to  either  of  the  institutions  afore- 
said shall  be  provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition,  and  the  direc- 
tors of  said  institution  shall  receive  for  each  pupil  so  provided  for  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  quarterly  payments,  to 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his  presenting  a  bill 
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showing  the  actual  time  and  number  of  such  pupils  attending  the 
institution,  and  which  bill  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  institution,  and  be  verified  by  their  oaths. 

The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  shall  be  five  years; 
but  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion, 
extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 
The  pupils  provided  for  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  of  this 
title  shall  be  designated  state  pupils,  and  all  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  state  pupils  now  in  said  institutions  shall  apply 
to  pupils  herein  provided  for. 


APPLICATION 

FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  COUNTY  PUPILS. 

To  be  made  to  and  retained  by  the  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

State  of  New  York,  } 

'  \  ss. : 
County  of  ,  ) 

 of  the  town  of  in  said  county, 

hereby  certifies  that  he  is  the  of  ,  a  deaf- 
mute  child,  residing  in  said  town,  and  who  was  born  on  the. . .  .day 
of  ,18  ,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  educa- 
tion the  health,  morals  and  comfort  of  said  child  may  be  endangered 
or  not  properly  cared  for;  and  the  undersigned  hereby  makes  appli- 
cation for  the  said  child  to  be  placed  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  support  and  education, 
pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter 
213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 

Dated  ,18  . 


CERTIFICATE. 

To  be  granted  by  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  and  sent  to 

the  Institution. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 
_  .  '  \  ss.  : 

County  of  ,  ) 

I  have  this  day  selected  of  the  town  of  

county  of   . . .,  son  [or  daughter]  of  ,  who  was 

born  on  the  day  of    18    ,  as  a  county  pupil 

in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb,  for  the  term  of  .years  from  the  day  of 

 18    ,  to  the  day  of  18  , 

(  he  being  then  twelve  years  of  age),  to  be  educated  and  supported 
therein,  during  that   period,  at   the  expense  of  the  county  of 

 ,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  325, 

Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 

of  the  town  of. 

Dated  ,18  . 

  < 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION 

To  he  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ,  Albany,  in 
case  of  candidates  for  admission  twelve  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned,  . . ,  of  the  town  of  ,  in  the  county  of 

 ,  do  hereby  certify  that   of  said  town,  is  deaf  and 

dumb.    The  said  was  years  of  age  on  the  ....  day  of 

 ,  187     ;  is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and 

possesses  intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction. 

The  names  of  the  parents  of  the  said  are  , 

and  the  said  parents  have  resided  in  this  State  for  the  last  three 

years.    They  respectfully  apply  for  the  appointment  of  said  

as  a  State  pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  and  I  would  recommend  the  application  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
The  parents  are  unable  to  provide  the  said  with  clothing.* 

Dated   ,18  . 

of  the  town  of 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 


*  In  case  the  parents  are  able  to  provide  clothing,  the  above  sentence  should  be  erased. 
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FORM  OF  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  of 

 in  the  county  of  and  State 

of  ,  and  of  

in  the  county  of   .......  and  State  of  are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto  ,  the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 

his  successors  in  office  in  the  sum  of  dollars,  for 

which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals.    Dated  at  this  , 

day  of  A.  D  

Whereas  of  in  the  county  of 

of  and  State  of  has 

been  or  is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  institution  aforesaid  ; 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if 
the  above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said   ,  as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of 

three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  board  and  tuition,  semi- 
annually in  advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing;  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums 

charged  to  the  account  of  said   for  money  or  necessary 

articles  furnished  to  said   ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest 

on  each  bill,  from  and  after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 


Sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 


[L.  8.] 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  about  twenty-six 
acres,  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  at  Wash- 
ington Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at 
the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty -second 
street,  about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from  the  city : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty -second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  a  half  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross 
railroads  and  cabs,  or  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab  or  stage. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  to  Manhattanville  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz. :  At  the  annual 
election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of 
June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning. 
The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on 
these  occasions,  notices  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  u  The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of   .dollars. 


FIFTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

AND 

DOCUMENTS 

OF  THE 

New  York  Institution 

FOtt  THE 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

TO  THE 

LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
For  the  Year  1877. 


TRANSMITTED    TO    THE    LEGISLATURE    JANUARY  15,    1878  . 
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Principal  Floor. 

SCALE. 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT, 

REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HOK  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.D. 

SECOND  YICE-PRESI DENT, 

HON.  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 

TREASURER, 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY, 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


First  Class — Term  < 
Morris  K.  Jesup. 
Hon.  Henry  E.  Davies. 
Thatcher  M.  Adams. 
George  F.  Betts. 

Second  Class — Term 
Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.D. 
William  Frothingham,  M.D. 
Rev.  Sullivan  H.  Weston,  D.D. 

Third  Class— Term 
Hon.  Erastus  Brooks. 
Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.D. 
Hon.  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  LL.D. 
Joseph  W.  Patterson. 


\xpires  May,  1878. 
Samuel  Tiiorne. 
Samuel  V.  Hoffman. 
George  A.  Bobbins. 
Hon.  John  R.  Brady. 

expires  May,  1879. 
William  Niblo. 
Benjamin  H.  Field. 
John  L.  Tonnele. 
Rev.  Stephen  II.  Tyng,  Jr.,  D.D. 

expires  May,  1880. 
Avery  T.  Brown. 
Gen.  Henry  E.  Davies,  Jr. 
Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D. 
Everett  Herrick,  M.D. 


10  Officers  and  Directors. 

Executive  Committee. 
Rev.  Ciias.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D.,  Chairman. 
William  Frotiilngham,  M.D. 
Avery  T.  Brown. 
George  A.  Robbins. 
John  L.  Tonne  le. 

Ladies'  Committee. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Field   Chairman. 

Mrs.  Helena  T.  Broavn   Secretary. 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Swan   Treasurer. 

Miss  Julia  Cooper.  Mrs.  Ellen  Walter. 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Patterson.  Miss  Mary  A.  Hadden. 

Mrs.  Ethan  Allen.  Mrs.  Edward  Oothout. 

Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Conkling.  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Barnard. 

Miss  Julia  Rhinelander.  Mrs.  Eugene  Schieffelin. 

Miss  Harriet  Taber. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


PRINCIPAL, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  LL.D. 

PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS, 

WESTON  JENKINS,  M.A.* 
E.  HENRY  CURRIER. 
JACOB  VAN  NOSTRAND,  M.A. 
FRANCIS  D.  CLARKE,  M.A.,  C.E. 
JEREMIAH  W.  CONKLIN. 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAVES. 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD. 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL. 
WILLIAM  Gr.  JONES,  B. A. 
CHAS.  W.  VAN  TASSELL. 
JANE  T.  MEIGS. 
IDA  MONTGOMERY. 
JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN. 
LUANN  C.  RICE. 
BESSIE  V.  FITZHUGH. 

TEACHER  OF  DRAWING, 

CAROLINE  V.  HAGADORN. 

TEACHER  OF  ARTICULATION, 

CAROLINE  E.  HANDY. 

SUPERVISORS, 

GILBERT  C.  W.  GAMAGE. 
ELIZABETH  S.  BEECHER. 

*  Instructor  of  the  High  Class. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN, 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.D. 


CONSULTING  PHYSICIANS, 

WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  M.D.     EVERETT  1IERRICK,  M.D. 

STEWARD, 

OHAUNCEY  N.  BRAINERD. 


ASSISTANT  STEWARD, 

WALTER  S.  CRITTENDEN. 

CLERK, 

CHARLES  M.  SMITH. 

SUPERVISORS, 

MARTIN  BROWN.  HUGH  F.  TAEF. 


MATRONS, 

MISS  PRUDENCE  LEWIS  (Supervisors'  Department). 
MISS  CORDELIA  CHIDSEY  (Linen  Department). 
MISS  A.  ELIZABETH  RHOADES  (Seamstress'  Department). 
MRS.  FRANCES  D.  RICE  (Primary  Department). 

HOUSEKEEPER, 

MRS.  REBENA  C.  HEIM. 

ASSISTANT  HOUSE K E KPER, 

MISS  JANE  D.  LA  VERY. 

NCRSE, 

MISS  SARAH  J.  BUTLER, 

ENGINEERS, 

JOHN  G.  STTCKNEY.  JOSEPH  BANKS. 

NIGHT-WATCH, 

FREDERICK  A.  GERLOFF.  JOSEPH  L.  CLEMENS. 

MISS  ELLEN  PRATT. 

EDWIN  A.  HODGSON   Printer. 

JOHN  II.  CLEARWATER   Cabinetmaker. 

JOHN  LECHTHALER   Shoemaker. 

HENRY  ROTH   Tailor. 

ALBERT  METZGER../   Gardener. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


NO.  18. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  15,  1878. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

NEW    YORK   INSTITUTION   FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Department  oe  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office, 

Albany,  January  15,  1878. 

Hon.  James  W.  Husted,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  : 

Sir. — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Fifty-Ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NEIL  GILMOUR, 

Superintendent. 


FIFTY-NINTH  AMFAL  REPORT. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature  their 
fifty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  management  of  the  institution,  its 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
during  the  year  beginning  September  1st,  1876,  and  ending  August 
31st,  1877.  The  treasurers  report,  herewith  submitted,  will  shew  in 
detail  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year.  The  disbursements 
for  supplies  do  not  vary  much  from  those  of  former  years,  but  large 
amounts  have  been  expended  in  repairs,  drainage  and  ventilation, 
with  favorable  results  in  the  sanitary  condition  and  comfort  of  the 
establishment. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  shows  that  during  the  year,  507 
pupils  have  been  members  of  the  institution  ;  of  whom  310  were 
males  and  197  females.  Of  this  number,  324  were  supported  by  the 
State  of  New  York  and  122  by  the  Counties,  52  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  eight  by  parents,  guardians,  or  friends,  and  one  by  the 
Frizzell  fund.  The  report  contains  a  complete  catalogue,  giving  the 
names  and  residences  of  pupils.  The  details  of  administration  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent.  A  full  description  of  the 
new  and  efficient  ventilating  apparatus  introduced  through  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  buildings,  of  extended  drainage,  and  improvements  of  various 
kinds  will  also  be  found  in  that  report. 

The  printing  office,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was 
last  year  directed,  has  continued  in  successful  operation  during  the 
year;  a  monthly  paper  has  been  published  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  the  Principal,  and  some  remunerative  contracts  for  printing 
have  been  made.  Enlargement  of  the  office,  new  presses  and  mate- 
rial, and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  in  this  branch  of 
industrial  education,  have  enabled  the  directors  to  place  this  report 
in  the  hands  of  the  legislature  as  a  specimen  of  the  handiwork 
of  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  New  York  Institution. 
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The  heal tli  of  the  pupils  at  the  institution  has  been  remarkably 
good  during  the  year,  only  one  death  having  occurred,  and  this  ex- 
emption from  disease  is  doubtless  due  m  some  degree  to  the  extra- 
ordinary efforts  which  have  been  made  to  perfect  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  discusses  at  length,  and  with  candor 
and  fairness,  the  whole  subject  of  articulation  and  lip-reading.  While 
the  institution  makes  abundant  provision  for  instructing  semi-mutes 
in  articulation  and  for  aiding  the  semi-deaf  to  hear,  its  main  work 
must  ever  be  to  afford  to  congenital  deaf  mutes,  by  signs  easily  ac- 
quired and  understood,  that  education  without  which  their  position 
in  society  must  be  pitiable  and  degraded. 

The  directors  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  report  of  the 
annual  examination,  submitted  by  Rev.  S.  II.  Weston,  D.D.,  and 
Messrs.  A.  T.  Brown  and  J.  L.  Tonnelle.  It  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  is  thorough  and  exhaustive,  and  contains  the  special 
report  of  the  examination  of  the  High  Class  by  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Ilowland,  D.D.,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
year. 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  board  of  directors  during  the 
year,  and  there  has  been  but  one  in  the  educational  department. 
A  few  changes  of  subordinates  have  been  made  in  the  Adminis- 
trative department  with  a  view  to  economy  and  efficiency,  but,  in  the 
main,  the  force  of  the  institution  remains  the  same.  Constant  addi- 
tions are  made  to  the  library  of  the  institution,  and  all  the  popular 
magazines  and  weeklies  are  provided  for  the  pupils,  from  the  income 
of  an  invested  Library  fund. 

The  board  of  directors  have  renewed  occasion  to  thank  your  honor- 
aide  body  for  the  prompt  and  appreciative  action  which  they  have 
taken  to  relieve  and  instruct  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State,  and  would 
again  pledge  themselves  to  care  for  those  committed  to  them  with  sin- 
cerity and  kindness,  and  endeavor  to  train  them  to  be  useful  and  in- 
telligent citizens. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 
President, 

Thatcher  M.  Adams, 

Secretary, 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT 

FOR  THE 

YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1877. 


Expenditures. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Apples,  70  barrels   $168  12 

Bananas   7  10 

Barley   48  50 

Baking-powder,  soda,  and  cream  tartar   43  64 

Beans,  15  barrels   118  41> 

Berries,  935  quarts   132  68- 

Buckwheat  flour,  2464  pounds   106  67 

Butter,  21,107  pounds   5,987  60 

Butcher's  meat,  139,814  pounds   14,615  0(> 

Canned  goods   176  30 

Cartage   514  25 

Capers,  1  case   4  50 

Cheese,  1002  pounds   145  94 

Chicory,  676  pounds   49  28 

Chickens,  729  pounds   152  72 

Chocolate  and  cocoa   16  68 

Cider  and  cider  vinegar,  9  barrels   93  11 

Coffee,  3459  pounds   930  21 

Corn-starch   4  40 

Codfish,  (boneless)  1491  pounds   119  83 

Crackers,  1412  pounds   142  12 

Cranberries,  3  barrels   29  46 

Crushed  wheat   30  70 


Carried  forward   $23,637  36 
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Brought  forward   $23,637  36 

Dried  fruits,  2974  pounds   265  83 

Eggs,  2,098  dozen   524  91 

Extracts  lemon  and  vanilla.   20  50 

Farina   5  50 

Flour,  G64  barrels   5,969  90 

Flour  (Graham),  2  barrels   12  25 

Fresh  fish   757  90 

Gelatine  and  ginger   11  50 

O  rapes,  610  pounds   57  20 

Head  cheese,  2625  pounds   262  50 

Hominy,  32  barrels   189  97 

Hops  and  malt   51  00 

Horse  radish.   9  05 

Ice,  109,940  pounds   333  03 

ice  cream   13  20 

Indian  meal,  22  bags   37  56 

Lard,  1,091  pounds   134  27 

Lemons,  15  boxes   76  38 

Macaroni  and  tapioca   34  35 

Mackerel,  11  barrels   124  75 

Milk,  84,180  quarts   5,441  90 

Molasses,  1,958  gallons   1,205  90 

Mustard,  155  pounds   50  80 

Oatmeal,  18  barrels   193  14 

Oranges,  21  boxes   89  35 

Pepper,  117  pounds   28  12 

Peaches,  plums  and  quinces   77  35 

Pickles   36  10 

Potatoes,  587  barrels   2,094  35 

Pork  (salt),  4  barrels   76  50 

Raisins,  14  boxes   39  55 

Pice,  4,771  pounds  i   317  35 

Spices   60  23 

Salt   43  01 

Sweet  oil   20  50 

Smoked  meats,  9,890  pounds   1,150  60 

Smoked  fish   13  52 

Sugar,  25,531  pounds   2,751  37 

Tea,  1,586  pounds   706  44 

Turkey,  1,110  pounds  .  199  80 

Vegetables   98  10 


Carried  forward   $47,222  89 
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Brought  forward   $47,222  89 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers   $24,861  24 

Superintendent,  steward  and  as- 
sistants   $7,581  78 

Matron  and  assistants   1,841  38 

Supervisors   1,471  21 

Housekeepers,  baker  and  cooks. .    2,445  35 
Waiters,  chambermaids  and  la- 
borers  8,700  06 

  22,040  38 

  46,901  62 

Clothing. 

Alpaca,  49  yards   16  09 

Bathing  sponges   16  00 

Boots,  23  pairs...   57  50 

Braid,  binding  and  trimming   10  99 

Buttons   37  36 

Cartage   42  00 

Cash  advanced  pupils   807  96 

Cassimere,  2790  yards   2,159  77 

Cambric,  295  yards   18  71 

Check,  724  yards   93  98 

Coats,  83   459  78 

Collars  (paper),  9000   80  10 

Collars  (linen),  14  dozen   13  70 

Combs,  26  dozen   23  75 

Cord  and  elastic  web   11  84 

Corsets,  8  dozen   80  35 

Cuffs,  4  dozen   3  31 

Darning  Yarn   17  69 

Diaper,  24  pieces   38  60 

Dress  goods,  202  yards   35  66 

Drawers  and  undershirts,  37  dozen   247  00 

Flannel,  270  yards   66  56 

Funeral  expenses   34  50 

Gingham,  214  yards   18  39 

Gloves,  2  dozen  pairs   7  00 

Hair  cutting   29  95 

Hair  and  nail  brushes   8  25 

Hats  and  caps,  42  dozen   347  07 

Handkerchiefs,  41  dozen   52  60 


Carried  forward. 
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$4,836  46    $94,124  51 
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Brought;  forward   $4,836  46    $94,124  51 

Hose  and  halt 'hose,  112  dozen   369  71 

Hoods,  7  dozen   25  25 

Jean,  48  yards   4  32 

Larkspur  seed   250 

Mohair,  56  yards   12  30 

Neckties,  16  dozen   21  00 

Needles  and  pins   22  37 

Pantaloons,  40  pairs   105  75 

Plaid,  292  yards   50  13 

Poplin,  108  yards   20  77 

Print,  1,689  yards   114  13 

Repell ant,  42  yards   6  76 

Ribbon,   9  76 

Satteen,  52  yards   494 

Scarfs,  6  dozen   12  00 

Scissors,  15  pairs   10  63 

Sewing  machine  and  repairs   96  24 

Shirts,  3  dozen   35  00 

Shirting,  3,483  yards  •   354  44 

Shoe  brushes  and  blacking   39  25 

Skirts,  8  1-2  dozen   68  75 

Spool  cotton,  126  dozen   82  65 

Suiting,  277  yards   50  85 

Suits  (clothing),  47   412  50 

Suspenders,  10  dozen  pairs   19  60 

Thimbles,   6  85 

Trunks  and  trunk  straps   37  50 

Trunk  locks  and  keys   6  68 

Traveling  bags  , .  . .  10  75 

Tooth  brushes,  13  dozen   16  37 

Twist  and  sewing  silk   5  73 

Undervests,  13  dozen   109  25 

Vests,  83   124  50 

$7,105  69 

Leather  and  findings,  shoe  shop 

account   $2,968  76 

Wages  of  shoemaker   1,000  08 

  3,968  84 

Trimmings,  tailor  shop  account  $1,646  03 

Wages,  tailor  and  tailoresses. . .     1,005  08 

  2,651  11 

  13,725  64 


Brought  forward 


$107,850  15 
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Brought  forward   $107,850  15 

Furniture. 

Apple  parers,  2   1  80 

Baking  pairs  (Russia  Iron),  2  dozen   51  50 

Baskets  and  repairing   01  75 

Bath  brick   5  25 

Barrel  Covers,  1  dozen   3  00 

Brooms,  31  dozen   116  00 

Brushes   107  00 

Carpets,  lining,  binding  and  laying   228  10 

Cartage   104  00 

Chairs  and  Stools,  18  dozen   193  38 

Clocks  and  repairing   15  80 

Clothes  pins  and  lines   9  00 

Coal  hods,  \  dozen   2  80 

Crash,  297  yards   52  62 

Crockery   322  10 

Crumb  brush  and  tray   2  75 

Damask,  744  yards   300  90 

Desk  standards  and  braces   26  35 

Duck,  56  yards   10  08 

Enameled  cloth   12  95 

Faucets   2  71 

Feathers,  15  pounds   10  25 

Feather  dusters,  1  dozen   19  50 

Galvanized  iron  steamer   10  80 

Gas  shade  and  chimneys   10  00 

Grease  kettle   6  25 

Knives  and  forks   24  60 

Lanterns,  1   130 

Looking  glasses,  4  dozen   28  00 

Match  safes,  3   51 

Matting,  177  yards   124  43 

Mats,  16   33  67 

Mattresses  re-made,  438   319  62 

Mattress  moss,  710  pounds   92  30 

Mattress  hair,  125  pounds   67  00 

Making  pillows,  15   1  80 

Mops  and  handles   37  75 

Napkins,  14  dozen   54  13 

Oil  cloth   7  83 

Pails,  6  dozen   24  50 


Carried  forward 


$2,504  08  $107,850  15 
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Brought  forward   $2,504  08  $107,850  15 

Parlor  furniture   345  00 

Quilts,  136   '  158  00 

Repairing  tinware   93  49 

Repairing  furniture   6  86 

Repairing  stoves,  pipe,  and  putting  up   50  05 

Sad  irons   18  11 

Scales  and  repairing   12  37 

Sheeting,  1,197  yards   264  16 

Straw,  17,470  pounds   176  90 

Small  kitchen  wares   13  47 

Toilet  covers,  23   .   33  70 

Table  spoons,  1  gross  '  6  25 

Table  cloth   12  50 

Tea  spoons,  3  gross   10  50 

Tea  trays,  1  dozen   10  91 

Ticking,  1,092  yards   147  44 

Tidies,  6   6  10 

Tinware   136  26 

Towels,  1  dozen   2  75 

Toweling,  667  yards   158  44 

Tuning  piano   2  00 

Tubs   5  75 

Wisp  brooms,  3|- dozens   7  12 

Window  shades  and  repairing   231  96 

 4,414  17 


Building  and  repairs. 


Ventilation   5,689  74 

Carpenter  work   2,376  00 

Mason  work  and  material   1,736  13 

Lumber   1,299  29 

Paints,  painting  and  glazing   1,233  10 

Drainage   935  75 

Pipe  and  fittings   668  17 

Pepairing  roofs,  gutters  and  leaders   505  60 

Kalsomining   473  29 

Drying  apparatus  for  laundry   432  50 

Steam  boiler  and  repairing   400  00 

New  floor  in  boys'  sitting-room  (contract). .  350  00 

Plumbing   336  59 

Hardware  and  tools   334  54 


Carried  forward 


$16,770  70  $112,264  32 
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Brought  forward   $16,770  70  $112,204  32 

Repairing  steam  engine  and  pumps  

Wire  work  

Cartage  

Felting  steam  pipe  

Road  gravel  

Repairing  ranges  

Iron  and  blacksmi thing  

Yale  locks  

Wood  moulding  

Galvanized  and  sheet  iron  work  

Rope  and  repairing  elevator  

Repairing  sinks  

Oil  cups  and  oil  for  engines  

Belting  and  packing  

Labor   

Blue  stone  flagging  

Hose  

Weather  strips  
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Fuel  and  Lights. 


Anthracite  coal,  1303  tons  

4,298  22 

Gas,  982,500  cubic  feet  

2,701  85 

Hoisting,  shoveling,  and  carting  coal  

859  62 

273  25 

70  75 

28  75 

27  50 

9  80 

9  00 

7  50 

4  50 

1  00 

2,714  17 

Stable. 

Oats,  259  bags   410  95 

Hay,  15  tons   350  96 

Horses,  2   340  00 

Repairing  wagons   205  21 

Horse,  shoeing   151  25 


18,105  68 


11.005  91 


Carried  forward   $1,458  37  $141,375  91 
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Brought  forward   $1,458  37  $141,375  91 

Sleigh   135  00 

Harness  and  repairing   79  15 

Ground  feed   29  39 

Stable  tools,  horse  cover,  etc   19  11 

Horse  blankets   11  75 

Liniment  and  other  medicines   9  50 

Wages  of  stablemen   528  00 

  2,270  27 

Washing. 

Soap,  23,180  pounds   1,550  GO 

Washing  fluid  1,916  gallons   500  06 

Starch  2,929  pounds   219  90 

Cartage   48  95 

Blueing,  7-J  gross   42  10 

Castile  soap,  250  pounds   30  03 

Sal  soda,  560  pounds   13  16 

Clothes  wringer  and  repairing   12  00 

Sapolio,  2  gross   10  00 

Beeswax   5  00 

Wages  of  Laundresses   2,505  00 

  4,936  80 

Books,  slates,  and  stationery  for  schools,  including  stereop- 

ticon   1,887  72 

Croton  water   '  1,225  00 

Gardener's  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc   1,207  62 

Medicines  and  wages  of  Nurse   1,205  96 

Printing — wages  and  material   906  88 

Legal  services   500  00 

Stationery   431  15 

Post  Office  and  Revenue  stamps   359  66 

Subscription  to  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  319  00 

Railroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire   246  79 

Fire  hose,  400  feet   200  00 

Sending  pupils  to  their  homes — vacation  of  1877.  (In  ex- 
cess of  amount  received)   117  20 

Lumber  and  hardware,  cabinet  shop  account   114  32 

Alcohol  :   81  61 

Delegation  to  Albany   79  50 

Expressage   46  05 

Expense  of  pupils  to  American  Institute  Fair   45  60 

Advertising  -   33  80 


Carried  forward 


$157,590  84 
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Brought  forward   $157,590  84 

Magical  Exposition  (Lecture)   25  00 

Expenses  of  Committee  of  Observation   24  20 

Office  Newspapers   21  40 

Drum  and  Repairs   11  60 

Insect  Powder   11  36 

Intelligence  offices   10  35 

Notarial  fees   8  00 

Twine   G  55 

Telegrams   6  12 

Oars  for  High  Class  boat   5  22 

Office  Directory   4  00 

Watch  Clock  Dials  :   3  64 

Set  croquet   3  50 

Certified  Copy  of  Laws   2  52 

State  Manual   1  00 

Oxalic  acid   1  00 

Ely  paper   87 

Stencil  plate   75 

Insurance   1,826  36 

Cash  paid  Schiffer  for  obtaining  award   019  77 

Casli  paid  Assessment  for  Eidge  Road   16,G83  00 

Cash  paid  for  bond  of  City  of  New  York   25,000  00 

Cash  paid  Interest  on  temporary  loans   108  00 

Cash  paid  Rent  of  safe  in  Park  Bank  .. .  35  00 

Cash  paid,  for  books  for  library   355  07 

Balance  due  on  general  account  Sept.  1,  187G,  having 

been  borrowed  of  Real  Estate  account   10,402  52 

Cash  in  Merchants  Bank   30,840  25 

Cash  in  Savings  Bank   4,982  56 


$248,590  45 


Receipts. 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for  State  pupils'  board  and 

tuition   $88,645  84 

From  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  clothing 

State  and  support  of  county  pupils  from  said  count}'.. .  20,791  67 
From  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  board, 

tuition,  and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  State   1G,738  75 

From  treasurers  of  the  following  counties,  for  clothing  of 

State  and  support  of  county  pupils  :  


Carried  forward   $126,176  26 
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Clothing  State  Support  of  Tntn.1 

pupils.  county  pupils.  J-Oiai. 

Brought  forward   $126,176  26 

Albany                      $316.41  82,196  67  $2,513  08 

Alleghany                    166  58    166  58 

Broome                         30  00  300  00  330  00 

Cattaraugus  ....            60  00    60  00 

Cayuga                        30  00    30  00 

Chatauqua                   253  92  1,338  34  1,592  26 

Chemung                      90  00    90  00 

Chenango                      60  00    60  00 

Clinton                         30  00    30  00 

Columbia                      60  00  300  00  360  00 

Delaware                    120  00  300  00  420  00 

Dutchess                      75  00  579  17  654  17 

Erie                             75  00  421  67  496  67 

Essex                           30  00    30  00 

Franklin                       15  00    15  00 

Fulton   452  92  452  92 

Greene                         30  00    30  00 

Jefferson                        60  00  600  00  660  00 

Kings                         804  66  5,264  12  6,068 


i  o 

Lewis   285  00  285  00 

Livingston   30  00    30  00 

Madison   45  00    45  00 

Monroe   225  00    225  00 

Niagara   120  00  234  75  354  75 

Oneida   58  00  174  50  232  50 

Onondaga   195  58  300  00  495  58 

Ontario   54  86    54  86 

Orange   165  00  300  00  465  00 

Oswego   90  00    90  00 

Queens   150  00    150  00 

Rensselaer   45  00  368  34  413  34 

Rockland   180  00  300  00  480  00 

Saratoga   42  09    42  09 

Schoharie   30  00  687  68  717  68 

St.  Lawrence  ...  120  00    120  00 

Steuben     '  300  00  300  00 

Suffolk   120  00    120  00 

Sullivan   75  00    75  00 

Tioga   30  00    30  00 

Ulster   210  00  769  80  979  80 


Carried  forward,      $4,292  10    $15,472  96    $19,765  06  $126,176  26 
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Brought  forward,      $4,292  10    $15,472  96    $19,765  06  $126,176  26 


Clothing  State        Support  of 


Washington  ....  30  00  600  00  630  00 

Wayne  •  150  00  300  00  450  00 

Westchester  ....  150 .00  1,085  84  1,235  84 

Wyoming   40  67  493  33  534  00 


$4,692  77    $18,252  13    22,944  90 

From  paying  pupils,  for  board  and  tuition  . .  .  1,685  32 

From  pupils  clothed  by  friends,  for  clothing   123  40 

From  sales  of  grease,  bones  and  refuse   447  46 

From  printing   214  52 

From  cabinet  work   47  85 

From  sales  of  empty  barrels   76  55 

From  sales,  shoe  shop  account   69  50 

From  discount  on  audited  bills   57  87 

From  sales,  rags   57  43 

From  sales,  tailor  shop  account   31  52 

From  sales,  old  iron  "  40  50 

From  sale,  horse   100  00 

From  award,  opening  Eidge  Road  •.   41,983  80 

From  legacy  of  B.  F.  Wheelwright   1,000  00 

Fromlegacyof  E.  Hoibrook ($10,000— interest,  $1,757.77)  11,757  77 

From  Schiffer  &  Co.,  on  mortgages   1,919  77 

From  T.  M.  Adams,  balance  in  foreclosure  suits   2,366  49 

From  interest  on  bond  of  city  of  Kew  York   2,190  07 

From  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages   2,754  50 

From  Library  Fund   120  15 

From  executor  of  Harriet  S toner   Ill  77 

From  Frizzel  Fund   609  24 

From  Gary  Fund   76  90 

From  credit  balance  Library  Fund   436  75 

From  credit  balance,  real  estate  account,  Sept.  1,  1876. . .  31,190  16 


$248,590  45 


The  above  mentioned  Real  Estate  Fund,  and  cash  arising  therefrom, 
are  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  new  site  for  the  Institution, 
pursuant  to  Chapter  343,  Laws  of  1877,  page  356. 
4 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  ) 
City  and  County  of  New  York,  )    '  ' 

Joseph  W.  Patterson  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he 
is  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of  depon- 
ent's knowledge  and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  particular,  and 
further  saith  not. 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  ) 
day  of  January,  1878.  f 

Charles  Spiro, 

Notary  Public.  (128), 

New  York  County. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Neiv  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen. — In  compliance  with  the  by-laws  adopted  by  your 
board,  I  present  the  following  satistics  and  review  of  the  administrative 
and  medical  departments  for  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1877. 

Administrative. 

By  reference  to  the  catalogue,  it  will  be  seen  that  507  pnpils  have  been 
inmates  of  the  Institution  within  the  year,  310  of  whom  were  males 
and  197  females.  Of  these,  twenty-five  males  and  sixteen  females  were 
new  pupils.  One  male  died  at  the  Institution,  and  21  males  and  12 
females  either  graduated  or  left  from  various  causes  within  the  year. 

Of  the  507  pupils,  324  were  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York  and 
122  by  the  counties,  52  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  8  by  their  parents, 
guardians  or  the  Institution,  and  one  by  the  Frizzel  fund. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

The  accounts  for  board,  tuition  and  clothing  of  the  pupils,  due  from 
the  several  counties  and  friends,  have  been  duly  presented,  and  upon 
receipt  of  payment,  the  amounts,  together  with  all  receipts  from  sale  of 
articles  at  the  shops  and  other  sources,  have  been  promptly  furnished 
to  the  treasurer. 

The  disbursements  for  supplies  do  not  vary  much  from  those  of 
former  years.  The  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  last  two  years,  owing 
to  the  repairs  and  improvements  deemed  important  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  approved  by  your  board,  have  been  unusually  large. 
The  bills  for  supplies,  salaries  and  wages,  payable  by  the  Superinten- 
dent, are  audited  monthly  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  vouchers 
for  the  payment  of  said  bills  are  subsequently  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee and  placed  on  file.  A  detailed  account  of  these  receipts  and 
disbursements  are  embraced  in  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

The  prominent  repairs  and  improvement  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  introduction  into  the  school  building  of  the  ventilating  ap- 
paratus, furnished  by  Mr.  F.  Greaves,  of  New  York  City. 
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It  consists  of  eight  columns  of  galvanized  iron,  beginning  at  the  base- 
ment, four  on  either  side  of  the  central  hall,  enlarging  in  a  certain 
proportion  as  they  pass  through  each  ceiling  till  they  reach  the  attic, 
where  the  two  located  opposite  each  other  unite  and  pass  through  the 
roof  as  one  shaft,  which  is  mounted  by  a  large  and  efficient  ventilator. 
The  four  corner  rooms  on  each  floor  have  one  opening  into  the  shaft, 
both  at  the  floor  and  ceiling  —  the  one  a  perforated  plate,  the  other  a 
moveable  register.  All  the  other  rooms  have  two  registers  from  both 
floor  and  ceiling  at  the  inner  corners.  A  hood  is  connected  with  each 
shaft  in  the  basement,  which  incloses  160  feet  of  one-inch  steam-pi pe 
attached  to  the  main  steam-pipe  in  the  hot  air  duct  below.  This  steam 
heat,  as  a  motive  power,  produces  a  strong  current,  and  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  thorough  ventilation. 

2.  The  building  of  two  brick  traps,  and  laying  of  90  feet  of  twelve- 
inch  vitrified  pipe  in  connection  with  the  290  feet  of  thirteen-inch  brick 
sewer,  which  upon  examination  was  found  defective,  leading  from  the 
spring  under  the  school  building  to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  This  arrange- 
ment lowers  the  water  at  the  spring  permanently  to  the  depth  of  eleven 
feet  beneath  the  basement  floor,  and  the  trap  at  the  terminus  on  the 
lawn  secures  it  from  contamination  by  the  gases  from  the  main  sewer. 

3.  The  laying  of  212  feet  of  six-inch  vitrified  pipe  from  the  terminus 
of  the  main  sewer  near  the  Mansion  House  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
garden,  and  terminating  at  the  base  of  a  wooden  shaft  fourteen  inches 
square  and  forty-five  feet  in  height  capped  with  a  Miller  ventilator, 
thus  securing  permanent  ventilation  of  the  main  sewer  from  the  river 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  preventing  the  traps  on  the  branch  sewers 
leading  to  the  buildings  from  being  forced  or  sucked  out  by  pressure 
from  violent  winds,  or  by  the  force  of  water  at  high  tide. 

4.  The  furnaces  at  the  Mansion  House  having  become  worn  out, 
a  new  steam  boiler  of  sufficient  capacity  to  heat  the  building  tho- 
roughly was  obtained  and  placed  under  the  rear  wing.  A  few  addi- 
tional radiators  and  coils  only  were  required.  The  arrangement  is 
now  complete  and  satisfactory. 

5.  A  wooden  addition  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  laundry, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  new  drying  apparatus,  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Oakley  &  Keating  of  New  York  City. 

6.  The  repair  and  cementing  of  the  large  cistern  in  the  rear  of 
the  chapel,  and  its  connection  with  the  croton  pipe  so  that  it  can  be 
kept  full  of  water  as  a  reservoir. 

7.  The  covering  of  117  feet  of  3-inch  main  steam  pipe  with 
Salamander  asbestos  felting. 

8.  Painting  the  outside  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  of  several  rooms 
and  halls  in  the  main  and  school  buildings. 

9.  Relaying  the  floor  of  the  boys'  study  room,  and  an  unusual 
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amount  of  lathing  and  plastering  on  account  of  impaired  ceilings  in 
different  parts  of  the  building. 

10.  Rebuilding  the  arches  over  two  of  the  steam  boilers  at  the 
boiler  house,  and  numerous  repairs  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  which 
have  been  accomplished  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  industrial  pursuits  have  been  followed  with  the  usual  interest 
and  success.  The  addition  of  printing  has  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary, 
and  encouraged  the  more  advanced  pupils,  who  otherwise  might  be 
disposed  to  shorten  their  time  at  school,  to  remain  the  full  period 
permitted  by  law,  and  perfect  themselves  more  thoroughly,  both  in 
their  studies  and  trades,  for  their  life  work. 

The  system  which  has  been  pursued  the  past  few  years  in  the  tailor, 
shoe,  and  cabinet  shops,  wherein  the  pupils  are  taught  to  begin  with 
the  original  stock,  and  cut  and  make  the  article  complete,  has  proved 
of  decided  advantage,  stimulating  them  to  greater  effort  and  perse- 
verance in  the  tasks  assigned  them  and  to  perfection  in  their  trades. 
In  the  female  department  a  similar  plan  is  carried  out.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  housework,  the  pupils  have  instruction  in  the  seamstress' 
rooms  in  cutting  and  making  their  own  underclothes,  boys'  shirts,  and, 
finally,  dresses. 

Our  experience  shows  a  continual  increase  in  the  admission  of  young 
children,  and  especially  of  boys.  The  limited  number  that  can  be  ac- 
commodated at  the  Mansion  House,  embarrasses  our  classification,  and 
requires  a  special  arrangement  for  the  care  of  this  class  at  the  main 
building.  lean  but  repeat  my  suggestion  of  two  years  ago,  and  urge 
the  adoption  of  some  plan  by  which  the  little  boys  can  be  kept  more 
isolated  from  the  larger  pupils. 

Medical. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  medical  statistics  for  the  year : 


"to 

Abscess   4 

Amenorrhea   2 

Asthma   1 

Bronchitis   1 

Catarrh   34 

Chicken  pox   4 

Conjunctivitis   8 

Croup   2 

Debility   2 

Diphtheria   3 

Eczema   3 

Epilepsy   1 

One  death  occurred  among  the  males  at  the  institution  during  the 


Erysipelas  .   2 

Fracture   2 

Herpes   1 

Injury   2 

Intermittent  fever   10 

Jaundice   1 

Mumps   9 

Pneumonia   2 

Rheumatism   4 

Scarlet  fever   6 

Tonsilitis   17 

Tubercular  disease  of  lungs. .  1 
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year.  The  boy  was  of  feeble  constitution,  predisposed  to  pulmonary 
disease,  and  after  a  protracted  illness  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  March. 

The  unusual  exemption  from  disease  the  past  year,  leads  us  to  feel 
greatly  encouraged,  and  to  have  good  hopes  that  the  efforts  recently 
made  to  renovate  and  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution have  not  been  in  vain. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  following  newspapers  and  periodicals,  gratuitously  received  from 
their  proprietors,  are  heartily  welcomed  by  the  pupils,  and  aid  largely 
in  keeping  them  familiar  with  the  current  events  and  topics  of  the  day. 

Monthly. 
American  Agriculturalist,  N.  Y. 
Our  Record,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sunday  School  Journal,  N.  Y. 
Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  Omaha. 

Semi-monthly. 
Sunday  School  Advocate,  N.  Y. 
The  Tablet,  Romney,  West  Va.    Two  copies. 

Semi-weekly. 

The  New  York  Times. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 
The  New  York  World. 

Weekly. 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Two  copies. 

The  Michigan  Deaf  Mute  Mirror,  Flint.    Two  copies. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va.    Two  copies. 

The  Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  Danville,  Ky.    Two  copies. 

The  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.    Two  copies. 

The  Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas.    Two  copies. 

The  Gopher,  Faribault,  Minn.    Two  copies. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111     Two  copies. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  N.  Y.    Two  copies. 

Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner,  N.  Y.    Two  copies. 

The  Evangelist,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Advertiser,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Newburgh  Journal,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Rome  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
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The  Saratogian,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Weekly  Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Troy  Times,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Eeformer,  Watertown,  N,  Y. 

The  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Utica  Herald,  TJtica,  N.  Y. 

The  Deaf  Mutes'  Journal,  Mexico,  X.  Y. 

The  institution  is  also  specially  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  365  tickets  to  the  fair.  To  the  officers  of  the  People's 
Line  of  steamers  for  free  tickets,  to  the  officers  of  the  N.  Y.  Central 
and  Hudson  Eiver  and  Erie  Eailroads  for  liberal  reduction  in  rates  of 
fare  to  pupils  returning  to  their  homes. 

From  Mr.  H.  T.  McDonald,  we  have  received  five  dollars  to  be  used 
for  the  diversion  of  the  little  boys;  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
a  copy  of  their  Annual  Keports  during  the  year,  and,  from  a  friend,  one 
copy  of  the  the  Daily  New  York  World. 

Mr.  Clarence  D.  Little,  Assistant  Steward,  for  many  years  an  efficient 
and  reliable  officer,  resigned  in  June.  Mr.  W.  S.  Crittenden,  of  Hart- 
ford, Ct.,  was  appointed  to  the  position.  Mr.  W.  C.  Herrick,  Clerk, 
left  in  July,  and  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Smith, 
of  Springfield,  Mass. 

In  December  last,  Mr.  Eichard  E.  Bull,  a  graduate  of  the  school, 
and  for  several  years  a  faithful  officer  in  the  position  of  sujoervisor, 
received  leave  of  absence  from  your  board  on  account  of  failing  health, 
and  sought  in.  the  milder  climate  of  a  southern  city  to  obtain  the  relief 
he  so  much  desired.  After  a  residence  of  only  a  few  weeks  among 
kind  friends  at  the  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  in  North  Carolina,  the 
disease  from  which  he  was  long  suffering  developed  more  serious  and 
dangerous  symptoms,  which  resulted  in  his  death  on  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary. The  official  position  at  the  institution  left  vacant,  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Martin  Brown,  a  former  pupil  and 
graduate  of  the  High  Class. 

In  November  last,  Mrs.  M.  L.  McKie,  of  New  York,  received  the 
appointment  of  Matron  and  entered  upon  her  duties.  The  recent 
action  of  your  board  requiring  a  reduction  in  the  expenditures,  and  a 
reorgnization  in  some  of  the  departments,  necessitated  vacating  the 
position  of  Matron,  in  consequence  of  which  her  services  will  cease  at 
the  termination  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Conclusion". 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  co-operation  in 
the  efforts  made  in  many  ways  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  inmates 
and  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  institution,  especially  do  I  desire 
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gratefully  to  acknowledge  your  earnest  sympathy  and  kindness  extended 
to  me  in  my  recent  bereavement. 

The  favorable  record  of  the  institution  for  the  year  just  closed,  exhi- 
bits God's  merciful  protection  and  guidance.  May  the  same  unfailing- 
arm  sustain  us  in  our  future  duties  and  responsibilites. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  PORTER, 

Superintendent  and  Physician. 

New  York,  August  31,  1877. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS 

WHO  HAVE  BEEN 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  WITHIN 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1877. 

Males. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Aby,  Louis  N  West  Troy  Albany. 

Adkins,  Charles  A  New  York  New  York. 

Allen,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Andrews,  Albert  J  Raleigh  ,  Wake,  N.  C. 

Ayres,  Charles  A  New  York  New  York. 

Baars,  Frederick W  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Ballin,  Albert  New  York  New  York. 

Balsam  Ernest  New  York  New  York. 

Barry,  Edmund  New  York  New  York. 

Barton,  Clarence  E  New  Rochelle  Westchester. 

Bauer,  Michael  New  York  New  York. 

Bauer,  Thomas  New  York  New  York. 

Beare,  William  Utica  Oneida. 

Becker,  John  R  Easton  Washington. 

Bellinger,  William  H  Forestport  Oneida. 

Bennett,  Samuel  B  Hamilton  Square.  . .  Mercer,  N.  J. 

Bentley,  Thomas,  Jr  New  York  New  York. 

Berray,  Seymour  A  Walton  Delaware. 

Betz,  Henry,  Jr  New  York  New  York. 

Bissett,  Abraham  W.  B  South  River  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Bouck,  Frank  D  Schoharie  Schoharie. 

Bousfleld,  Alfred  II  Madison  Morris,  N.  J. 

Bowers  Wilbur  L  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Bowker,  Isaac  B  Trenton  Mercer,  N.J. 

Bran er,  Albert  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Brede,  Louis  Jersey  City  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Peter  Jersey  City  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brennan,  Patrick  New  York  New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Brockman,  Isaac   New  York  New  York. 

Brown,  Daniel  H  New  York  New  York. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A  Kirkhmd   Oneida. 

Brown,  Nye  Clay  Onondaga. 

Brown,  Thomas  W  New  York  New  York. 

Burns,  James  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Butler,  John  R  New  York. .  .  New  York. 

Butterly,  Peter,  Jr  New  York  New  York. 

Cain,  John  Utica  Oneida. 

Cannon,  Anthony  Hoboken  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Capelli,  Anthony  New  York  New  York. 

Card,  Charles  E  Lebanon  Madison. 

Carlman,  Thure  E  Albany  Albany. 

Carmichael,  Wilson  Stuyvesant  Columbia. 

Carney,  Isaac  R  Woodstown  Salem,  N.  J. 

Carruthers,  James  Waddington  St.  Lawrence. 

Cafcon,  James  H  Lloyd  Ulster. 

Cliilds,  Waldo  C  Albany  Albany. 

Christian,  George  Mamakating  Sullivan. 

Clackett,  Henry  M  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Clair,  Melvin  E  Andover  Allegany. 

Clark,  James  Paterson  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Clough,  Frederick  Seneca..,  Ontario. 

Cooper,  Charles  Rochester  Monroe. 

Costuma,  David   New  York  .  New  York. 

Cotter,  William,  Jr  New  York  New  York. 

Cottman,  John  C  New  York  New  York. 

Coulter,  Arthur  W  New  York  New  York. 

Craft,  Charles  Unionvale  Dutchess. 

Craven,  Charles  Buffalo  Erie. 

Crorken,  Francis  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Cruikshank,  George  W...  New  York  New  York. 

Dackermann,  Phillip  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Davis,  Daniel  J  Marlboro  Ulster. 

Davis,  Ellsworth  Marlboro  Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry  Kingston  Ulster. 

Delany,  John  H  New  York  New  York. 

Delory,  Cornelius  New  York   New  York. 

Devoe,  Albert  A  New  York  New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Dickson,  Daniel  Delhi  Delaware. 

Doane,  Charles  S  Wheatland  Monroe. 

Dohbs,  John  H  New  Windsor  Orange. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Donnelly,  James  F  New  York  NeAv  York. 

Donnelly,  John  F  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Donnelly,  Joseph  II  New  York  New  York. 

Donohue,  James  P  New  York  New  York. 

Donohue,  William,  Jr  Binghamton  Broome. 

Dovale,  Josias  M  Caracoa  West  Indies. 

Drennan,  Richard   New  York  New  York. 

Drum,  Jeremiah  Troy  Rensselaer. 

Duffy,  Terrence  New  York  New  York. 

Dngan,  Daniel  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Dnnlap,  Edward  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Dunn,  Ulysses  G  Paris  Oneida. 

Duryee,  Nelson  Warrrensbnrgh  Warren. 

Eckerfc,  Frederick  New  York  New  York. 

Eddy,  Jonathan  II  Stedman  Chautauqua. 

Edmonston,  Charles  D....  Cornwall  Orange. 

Egan,  Michael  New  York  New  York. 

Eltnch, William  New  York  New  York. 

Emmons,  Alfred  New  York  New  York. 

Emmons,  William  A  Millstone  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Enz,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Esselstine,  William  F  Watertown  Jefferson. 

Farrell,  John  New  York  New  York. 

Faulkner,  William  A  Brooklyn  King?. 

Fisher,  George  T  Dunkirk  Chautauqua. 

Flanagan,  Wm.  II.,  Jr. . . .  Newburgh  Orange. 

Fogle,  Peter  Albany  Albany. 

Forthman,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Fosmire,  William  H  Troy  Rensselaer. 

Fox,  David  New  York  New  York 

Fox,  Thomas  F.   New  York  New  York 

Freid,  Mayxea  New  York  New  York 

Friday,  Benjamin  Albany  Albany. 

Gallagher,  Bernard  New  York  New  York. 

Gallagher,  James  Metuchin  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Gehring,  Louis  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Glass,  John  New  York  New  York. 

Gleason,  Frank  New  York  New  York. 

Glosque,  Joseph,  Jr  Yonkers  Westchester. 

Gollancl,  Isaac,  Jr  New  York  New  York. 

Gordon,  Washington  A. .  . .  Brookhaven  Suffolk. 

Gross,  George  W  Clarkstown  Rockland. 

Hall,  Joseph  H  New  York  New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Hallicy.  Edward  J   Flushing  Queens. 

Halloran.  Thomas  H  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Hanneinan,  Abraham  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Hanneman.  Herman  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Hanueman.  Julius  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Hanson.  William  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Harris,  William  I  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Hartigan.  George  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Hawlor.  Charles  Middleburg   Wyoming. 

Held.  Henry  Albany  Albany. 

Heller.  Robert  C  Musconetcong  Hunterdon,  X.  J. 

Henriques,  Herbert  II  ....  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Herbst,  Valentine  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Herman,  John  Caneadea  Allegauy. 

Herrick.  Richard  Farmersville  Cattaraugus. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Hewitt,  Frederick  W  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Hevdou,  Thomas  M  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Hirt.  Charles  Utica  Oneida. 

Hogan.  John  Xew  York  Xew  Y^ork. 

Horle,  Francis  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Honck,  Frank  M  Arkwright  Chautauqua* 

Howell.  Wallace  F  Brookhaven  Suffolk. 

Howell,  William  L  Brookhaven  Suffolk. 

Huvskamp.  Henry  Hohokus  Bergen.  X.  J. 

Iugebrand.  Johu  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Ingham.  Charles  Rochester  Monroe. 

Iunis.  Edward  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Innis,  William  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Jamieson,  Thomas,  Jr  Flatbush  Kings. 

Jastram.  Charles  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Jaynes,  John  W  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Jones.  Isaac  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Joues,  Park  S  Addison  Steuben. 

Jourdan.  Frank  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Kansridle,  John,  Jr  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Keisewetter,  Charles  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Kelder.  Ei:  Wawarsing  Ulster. 

Kelly,  Patrick  Jersey  City  Hudson.  X.  J. 

Kendrick,  Matthew  J  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Ketcham.  Elbert  C  Hnutiugton  Suffolk. 

Kinuey.  Peter  Xewark  Essex.  X.  J. 

Rinsclla,  Richard  A  Xew  York  Xew  York. 


Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Name.  Town.  County. 

Kline,  John  G  Rochester  Monroe. 

Kuowlton,  Join)  J.  M....  New  York  New  York. 

Keener,  Adam  New  York  New  York. 

Koffman,  Lewis  New  York  New  York. 

Kohler,  Max  New  York  New  York. 

Kohii,  Theodore  Xew  York  New  York. 

Koster,    John  G  Xew  York  New  York. 

Lalonde.  Henry  Oswego....*.  Oswego. 

Lancaster,  Lucas  ('  Cornwall  Orange. 

Lang,  Julius  F  New  York  Xew  York. 

Lauge,  C'liarles  Brooklyn  King.-. 

Lark.  Augustus  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Lashbrooks.  Charles  L. . .  .  Macomb.....  St.  Lawrence. 

Lawlor,  Joseph  Green  bus h  Rensselaer. 

Law  ton,  Charles  Great  Valley  Cattaraugus. 

Leming,  William  B  Jersey  City  Hudson,  X.  J. 

Lennon,  John  W  Olive  Lister. 

Leonard,  Thomas  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Letts,  Charles  Salina  Onondaga. 

Lever,  Joseph  D  German  Flats  Herkimer. 

Leviness,  George  F.  .......  Pelham  Westchester. 

Lounsbury.  John  A  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Loyd,  James  B  Westfield  Chautauqua. 

Lyons,  John  W  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Mages,  John:  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Magill,  William  B  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Maher,  James  X.  Hampton  Jnnct'n  Hunterdon,  X.  J. 

Mahoney,  Dennie  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Malmar,  Sven  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Matthews,  Eugene  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

McBride,  Daniel  Brooklyn  Kings. 

McConnell,  Gibson  Poughkeepsie  Dutchess. 

McCormick,  Charles  Xew  York  New  York. 

McDonald,  Andrew  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Me  Paul.  Michael  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

McGann,  Edward  Xew  York  New  York. 

McRae.  Robert  W.  B  Kingston  Ontario,  Canada. 

MeYea.  William  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Michel,  Emil  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Milbier,  Adam  Syracuse  Onondaga. 

Miller,  Joseph  Gilboa  Schoharie. 

Miller.  Max  New  York  Xew  York. 
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Name.  Town.  Couuty. 

Mitchell,  Peter,  Jr.'.  New  York  New  York. 

Montgomery,  Curtis  F....  Old  Bridge  Middlesex,  X.  J. 

Mooney,  John  West  Farms  Westchester. 

Mornhinway,  John  R  Mount  Vernon  Westchester. 

Morisse,  George  H  New  Y'ork   . .  New  York. 

Mull,  Charles  F  Albany  Albany. 

Murphy,  John  M  New  York  New  York. 

Myers,  William  Gouverneur  St.  Lawrence. 

Nash,  James  Lenox   Madison. 

Neiser,  August  New  Y^ork  New  York. 

Newcomb,  John  Rochester  Monroe. 

Newton,  Charles  D  Owego  Tioga. 

Noble,  Gifford  J  Clinton  Dutchess. 

Oakes,  Charles  D  New  York  New  York. 

O'Brien,  John,  Jr  New  York  New  York. 

Odell,  George  W  Rye  Westchester. 

Ogle,  John. . . .  .  Newburgh  Orange. 

Ogle,  Robert  Newburgh  Orange." 

O'Neal,  James  C  Oswego  Oswego. 

O'Neil,  James  Whitehall  Washington. 

Ormsby,  Edward  E  East  Chester  Westchester. 

Palin,  Edwin  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Palmer,  Myron   Coxsackie  Greene. 

Palmer,  Wesley  W  Chateaugay  Franklin. 

Penrose,  Frank  T  Paterson  Passiac,  N.  J. 

Penrose,  Joseph  II  Paterson   Passiac,  N.  J. 

Perez,  Jose  Jil  Panama  II.  S.  of  Colnmb 

Perkins,  George  Alfred  Allegany. 

Pezara,  Abraham  New  York New  York. 

Pezara,  George  New  Yxork  New  York. 

Plunkett,  James  New  York  New  York. 

Porter,  George  S  Liberty  Sullivan. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr  Hudson  Columbia. 

Quigg,  John  Kingston  Ulster. 

Quinn,  Thomas  New  York  New  York. 

Rapp,  John  New  York  New  York. 

Rauh,  Joseph  0.,  Buffalo  Erie. 

Reid,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Reilley,  William  J  New  York  New  York. 

Reinbold,  Louis  Wbeatfield  Niagara. 

Reininger,  Adolph  New  York  New  York. 

Rose,  Theron  Lloyd  Ulster. 

Rose.  William  New  York  New  York. 


Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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Name-  Town.  County. 

Thorne,  James  T  Newburgh  Orange. 

Tillman,  Frederick  New  York  New  York. 

Toohey,  Joseph  New  York  New  York. 

Totten,  Oscar  J  New  York  New  York. 

Tweed,  Richard  R  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Tyler,  Ira  New  York  New  York. 

Vallely,  John  New  York  New  York. 

Van  Auken,  Elmer  E  Sterling  Cayuga. 

Van  Nort,  John  Islip  Suffolk. 

Van  Orden,  Cyrenus  Paterson  Passaic,N.  J. 

Van  Pelt,  Calvin  N  Matawan  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Van  Wyck,  Abram  Stephentown  Rensselaer. 

Vandegrift,  George  Schoharie  Schoharie. 

Vetterlein,  Charles  H  Plainfield  Union,  N.  J. 

Wagele,  Joseph  Long  Island  City. . .  Queens. 

Walker,  William  Elmira  Chemung. 

Watkins,  ."William,  Jr  Albany  Albany. 

Watson,  William  W  Yonkers  Westchester. 

Welch,  Richard  Syracuse  Onondaga. 

Wentz,  Heinrich  Jersey  City  Hudson,  N.J. 

West,  Eugene  Springwater  Livingston. 

Wilken,  Julius  Flushing  Queens. 

Winn,  Timothy  Haverstraw  Rockland. 

Winne,  Solomon  Kingston  Ulster. 

Females. 

Ackerman,  Josephine  B. . .  Yonkers  Westchester. 

Adams,  Florence  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Allen,  Frances  Albany  Albany. 

At  well,  Ida  M  Denning  Ulster. 

An,  Anna  Buffalo  Erie. 

Austin,  Almeda  M  Watertown.  Jefferson. 

Austin,  Nellie  Hudson  Columbia. 

Averell,  Edith  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Babcock,  Edith  Southampton  Suffolk. 

Baldwin,  Catharine  Cambridge  Washington. 

Barker,  Linda  F  Southport  Chemung. 

Barrager,  Mary  L  Hancock  Delaware. 

Barry,  Elizabeth  A  Palmyra  Wayne. 

Barry,  Maggie  T  Palmyra  Wayne. 

Berley,  Augusta  New  York  New  York. 

Bogert  Cornelia  Cape  Vincent  Jefferson. 

Bologne,  Josephine  New  York  New  York. 


Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Name.  Town.  County. 

Boimel,  Ella  M  Oswego  Oswego. 

Houghton,  Jane  New  York  New  York. 

Boyd,  Margaret  New  York   New  York. 

Brearley,  Ellen  J  Trenton  Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brought,  Flora  IF  Big  Flats  Chemung. 

Bryan,  Anna  C  Bound  Brook  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Barnard,  Josephine  Raritan  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Butler,  Phoebe  M  New  Y^ork  New  York. 

Oaffrey,  Delia  New  York  New  York. 

Cheek,  Mary  E  .  New  Y^ork  New  York. 

Christian,  Louisa  New  York  New  York. 

Olosson,  Mary  E.  II  Trenton  Mercer,  N.  J. 

Clum,  Louisa  Claverack  Columbia. 

Go  bane,  Annie  New  Yrork  New  York. 

Conly,  Catharine  Bethlehem   Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Craig,  Agnes  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Croak,  Maria  Watervliet  Albany. 

Dates,  Nellie  Hector  Schuyler. 

Da ven,  Sarah  A  Whippany  Morris,  N.  J. 

Davis,  Laura  Elmira  Chemung. 

Decker,  Georgie  Montgomery  Orange. 

DeCoster,  Annie  C  Passaic  Morris,  N.  J. 

DeW illeger,  Isabella  New  York  New  Yrork. 

Dezendorf,  Emily  L  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Dicks,  Sarah  L  Mousey  Rockland. 

Dillingham,  Ella  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Dowen,  Mary  A  Castleton  Richmond. 

Doyle,  Margaret  New  York  New  York. 

Dugan,  Margaret  Albany  Albany. 

Dugan,  Mary  A   New  Yrork  New  Yrork. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L  New  Y^ork  New  Yrork. 

Edmonston,  Sarah  S  Cornwall  Orange. 

Farrel,  Frances  A  New  York  New  York. 

Felver,  Calcine  B  New  Burnswick.  . .  .  Middlessex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Eliza  J  Orange  Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Margaret  Orange  Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Sarah  . .   Orange  Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary  E  New  York  New  York. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B  Dunkirk  Chautauqua. 

Flint,  Cora  B  Gainesville  Wyoming. 

Flint,  Minnie  Gainesville  Wyoming. 

Freeholder,  Eva  New  York  New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Freyburg,  Lena  Poughkeepsie  Dutchess. 

Fullam,  Mary  New  York  New  York. 

Gallagher,  Mary  Utica  Oneida. 

George,  Elizabeth  Brighton  Monroe. 

Gloyne,  Mary  New  York  New  York. 

Gould,  Annie  L  Troy  Rensselaer. 

Guillan,  Olive  C  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Hamilton,  Martha  A  Cobhleskill  Schoharie. 

Harrigan,  Mary  A  Providence   Saratoga. 

Hericht,  Tillie  New  York  New  York. 

Highfield,  Margaret  A....  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Hildreth,  Adeline  R  Southampton  Suffolk. 

Hitz,  Matilda  New  York  New  York. 

Hodder,  Elizabeth  A  Johnstown  Fulton. 

Hofman,  Mary  Ramapo  Rockland. 

Horle,  Matilda  New  York  New  York. 

Hough  tali  ng,  Marg't  A. . . .  Albany  Albany. 

Housel,  Helen  E  Newark  Essex,  N.  J. 

Hunt,  Katie  Gates  Monroe. 

Jones,  Florence  H  New  York  New  York. 

Jones,  Ida  Albany  Albany. 

Jones,  Sarah  E  Metuchen  Middlessex,  N.  J. 

Jordan,  Emma,  Champlain  Clinton. 

Kaiser,  Cornelia  New  Paltz  Ulster. 

Kelly,  Margaret  New  York  New  York 

Kelly,  Mary  A  New  York  New  York. 

Kennedy,  Ann  Macedon  Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia  Macedon   Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Mary  Macedon  Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mary  A  New  York  New  York. 

Kernan,  Elizabeth  S  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Kevitt,  Hannah  Passaic...  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Krause,  Martha  E.  W  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Kugler,  Annie  C  Ramapo  Rockland. 

Kuhn,  Cordelia  E  Schoharie  Schoharie. 

Lamm,  Bertha  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Landt,  Lin  a  New  York  New  York. 

Lang,  Josephine  New  York  New  York. 

Leghorn,  Isabella  Newburgh  Orange. 

Lewis,  Annie  E  Salina  Onondaga. 

Lewis,  Mary  A  Albany  Albany. 

Lieferenz,  Freda  Albany  Albany. 

Logue,  Catharine  Yonkers  Westchester. 


Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Name.  Town.  County. 

Long,  Mary  New  York  New  York. 

Long,  Nellie  New  York  New  York. 

Ludwig,  Emilia  New  York  New  York. 

Lungwitz,  Linna  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Maher,  Lizzie  Sterling  Morris,  N.  J. 

Mahoney,  Julia  New  York  New  York. 

Marks.  Anna  Middletown  Kichmond. 

Marks,  Rachel  Middletown  Richmond. 

Martin,  Mary  A  Albany  Albany. 

McClurg,  Edna  J  Richmond  Ontario. 

McMillen,  Elizabeth  C...  New  York  New  York. 

Meade.  Mary  Albany  Albany. 

Meyer,  Louisa  Dunkirk  Chautauqua. 

Mills,  Grace  Newark  Essex,  N.  J. 

Moon,  Cora  Whitehall  Washington! 

Morrin,  Elizabeth   Albany  Albany. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L  Watertown  Jefferson. 

Munch,  Fredrika  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Myers,  Jane  Gouverneur  St.  Lawrence. 

Neddy,  Hannah  Indian  Reservation  .  Onondaga. 

Neddy,  Lucy  Indian  Reservation  .  Onondaga. 

Noble,  Elizabeth  New  York  New' York. 

Odell,  Lueka  New  York  New  York. 

Ogden,  Amy  Poughkeepsie  Dutchess. 

O'Sullivan,  Kate  E  Hoboken  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Overton,  Mary  L  Albany  Albany. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E  White  Plains  Westchester. 

Pandel,  Anna  C  ,  Royal  ton  Niagara. 

Pepper,  Mary  North  Hudson  Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha  New  York  New  York. 

Post,  Clara  Passaic  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Powers,  Carrie  L  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Price,  Honora  Port  Richmond  Richmond. 

Price,  Mary  E  New  York  New  York. 

Rahm,  Emma  New  York  New  York. 

Ray,  Martha  J  New  York  New  York. 

Redner,  Louisa  Utica  Oneida. 

Reed,  Emma  V  Middletown  Richmond. 

Reese,  Sophia  Constantia  Oswego. 

Regan,  Helen  New  York  New  York. 

Reis,  Amelia  New  York  New  York. 

Reycraft,  Avis  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Rodgers,  Kate  New  York  New  York. 
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"    Name.  Town.  County. 

Rogers,  Eugenia  New  York  New  York. 

Bosch,  Clara  E  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Rose,  Elnora  Lloyd  Ulster. 

Eager,  Anna  New  York  New  York. 

Sayles,  Amanda  L  Pharsalia  Chenango. 

Schafer,  Barbara  Eastchcster  Westchester. 

Searle,  Charlotte  Williamsburg]]  Kings. 

Seaver,  Annette  Buffalo  Erie. 

Shiek,,  Catharine  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Shitte,  Kate  C  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Sitterly,  Winnifred  Guilder! and  Albany. 

Smith,  Elenora  New  York  New  York. 

Smith,  Lizzie  J  New  York  New  York. 

Snyder,  Julia  A  Butler  Wayne. 

Somer,  Mary  W  Boundbrook  Middlessex,  X. 

Sprague,  Carrie  E  Eockland  Sullivan. 

Starks,  Harriet  Macomb  St.  Lawrence. 

Stebbins,  Sarah  A  Wellsville  Allegany. 

Stein,  Sarah  New  York  New  York 

Stephens,  Florence  A  Hancock  Delaware. 

Stiles,  Peninah  A  Binghamton  Broome. 

Stockner,  Alice.".  New  York  New  York 

Strauss,  Louisa  New  York.  New  York. 

Streeter,  Eliza  L  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Streiner,  Elizabeth  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Stuart,  Isabella  New  York  New  York. 

Sturmwald,  Sarah  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E  Richmond  Ontario. 

Taylor,  Alice  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Taylor,  Ella  F  New  York  New  York. 

Tharp,  Mary  E  Montana  Warren,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Etta  M  Parish ville.'  St.  Lawrence. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L  Sidney  Delaware. 

Van  Pelt,  Josephine  Newark  Essex,  N.  J. 

Van  Varick,  Isabella  S...  New  Yrork  New  York. 

Vaupel,  Mary  New  York  New  York, 

Vincent,  Emma  Harrison  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Vogel,  Bertha  New  York  New  York. 

Vogel,  Louisa  New  York  New  York. 

Vogel,  Mary  Jersey  City  Heights.  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Volbrecht,  Dora  New  York,  New  York. 

Way,  Theodora  V  Caneadea  Allegany. 

Wells,  Emily  Harrisbnrgh  Lewis. 


Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Name.  Town.  County. 

Wenner,  Bawendt  Hempstead  Queens. 

Weyant,  Mary  A  Stony  Point  Rockland. 

Whalen,  Annie  New  York  New  York. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H  New  York  New  York. 

Whittaker,  Ann  J  New  York  New  York. 

Williams,  Jane  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Wolcott,  Adelia  L  Caton  Steuben. 

Woodruff,  Margaret  Mendham  Morris,  N.  J. 

Woods,  Florence  Syracuse  Onondaga. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen. — The  academic  year,  which  includes  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1876,  and  the  31st  of  August,  1877,  has  been  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  all  connected  with  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Institution, 
on  account  of  the  harmony  existing  among  those  charged  with  the 
duty  of  instruction,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  with  which  the 
pupils  have  pursued  their  studies. 

The  names  of  the  teachers  are  the  same  as  those  reported  in  the  last 
Annual  Report,  with  one  addition,  that  of  Miss  Bessie  V.  Fitz  Hugh, 
to  whom  has  been  committed  the  special  instruction  of  James  H.  Caton, 
who  entered  the  Institution  an  entirely  uneducated  congenital  deaf- 
mute,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1871,  at  the  age  of  10  years.  In  the  fall 
of  1874,  after  being  nearly  three  years  in  school,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  contract  a  severe  illness,  in  consequence  of  which  he  lost  the  sight  of 
both  his  eyes,  thus  becoming  totally  blind.  On  his  recovery,  during 
which  nearly  a  year  of  progress  was  lost,  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
on  his  education  in  connection  with  one  of  the  ordinary  classes,  the 
teacher  giving  him  some  special  attention,  and  supplementing  his  work 
by  means  of  monitors.  This  was  found,  however,  to  involve  some  de- 
triment to  his  classmates,  and  was  not  fully  satisfactory  in  its  effects 
upon  the  boy  himself.  The  deep  interest  felt  in  his  case  by  Miss  Fitz 
Hugh,  who,  at  one  time,  had  had  an  experience  of  four  years  as  a  teach- 
er in  the  Institution,  led  her  to  offer  to  undertake  his  instruction 
without  other  compensation  than  her  board,  and  her  proposal  being- 
accepted,  she  was  installed  in  her  new  duties  on  the  27th  of  December 
last.  In  "order  to  qualify  herself  for  that  special  portion  of  her  work 
which  was  involved  in.  the  inability  of  her  pupil  to  see,  she  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  received 
the  peculiar  instruction  and  aid  she  needed  from  the  courteous  and  able 
Superintendent  of  that  Institution,  William  B.  Waite,  Esq.,  and  from 
some  of  his  assistants,  for  which  I  take  this  method  of  making  my  pub- 
lic acknowledgments. 

Since  then,  young  Caton  has  made  remarkable  advancement  in  the 
understanding  and  use  of  the  English  language,  in  Arithmetic,  and  in 
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the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  He  performs  exam- 
ples in  written  arithmetic  by  means  of  the  metallic  slate  frame  and 
type  figures.  He  reads,  by  the  touch,  books  printed  in  raised  letters, 
and  communications  made  by  Mr.  Waite's  pointed  letters,  and  writes 
neatly  and  clearly  on  paper  with  the  aid  of  the  grooved  writing  board. 
But  the  principal  instrument  in  his  instruction  is  our  own  manual 
alphabet,  by  means  of  which  questions  and  sentences  are  spelled  in  his 
hand  by  the  hand  of  his  teacher.  He  uses  the  alphabet  in  reply. 
Every  error  he  makes  in  language  and  expression  is  at  once  corrected, 
and  his  sentences  are  often  recast  for  him  so  as  to  make  them  idiomatic. 
When  there  is  a  word  or  phrase,  of  the  meaning  of  which  he  is  igno- 
rant, his  teacher  explains  it  to  him  by  periphrasis,  or  by  taking  his 
hands  and  making  the  signs  with  which  deaf-mutes  are  generally 
familiar,  and  which  he  constantly  uses  when  conversing  with  them. 

In  this  way  his  stock  of  words  and  phrases  has  been  increasing,  and 
his  use  of  them  has  become  very  correct.  He  has  a  variable  temper, 
which  is  sometimes  quite  trying  to  his  teacher,  but  he  is  learning  self- 
control,  and  is  gradually  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  higher 
motives  of  human  action.  For  a  long  time  after  losing  his  sight,  his 
grief  was  excessive,  and  he  would  have  uncontrollable  fits  of  weeping, 
and  would  say  again  and  again,  "I  am  very  unhappy,  I  want  to  see." 
Now  cheerfulness  is  the  rule,  and  as  his  intellectual  resources  increase, 
he  seems  to  take  more  and  more  pleasure  in  existence.  He  will  often 
say,  "I  am  very  happy.    Miss  Fitz  Hugh  is  very  kind  to  me." 

The  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  this  estimable  and 
devoted  lady,  have  led  to  her  engagement  with  a  salary,  and  to 
efforts  on  my  own  part,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  }rour 
honorable  body,  to  discover  other  cases  of  blind  deaf-mutes.  One  such, 
that  of  a  boy  totally  uneducated,  has  already  been  selected  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  will  soon  come  under  Miss  Fitz 
Hugh's  instruction. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  been  507,  of  whom  310  are  males,- and  197 
are  females,  taught  in  28  classes,  The  number  of  teachers  employed, 
including  the  principal,  has  been  twenty-one,  of  whom  sixteen  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  the  regular  classes,  one  has 
made  a  specialty  of  teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading,  one  has 
taught  drawing,  one,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  two  have  been  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  pupils  while  at  study  and  with 
relieving  other  teachers  when  circumstances  required  their  temporary 
absence.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  teach  two  classes  each,  every 
day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  four  hours  of  continuous  instruction 
being  assigned  to  each  class,  one  class  being  in  attendance  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  A  change  is  made  every  week,  so 
that  the  afternoon  classes  of  one  week  become  the  morning  classes  of 
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the  next,  and  vice  versa.  The  classes  not  in  school  spend  three  hours 
in  learning  an  industrial  trade,  by  means  of  which  they  may  provide 
for  their  own  support  when  they  leave  the  Institution.  Two  hours  are 
required  to  be  spent  in  evening  study  by  all  those  who  are  of  sufficient 
age  to  sit  up  after  eight  o'clock,  and  one  hour  is  thus  spent  by  the 
younger  pupils.  The  pupils  are  thus  actively  employed  nine  hours 
every  day  in  pursuits  tending  directly  to  cultivate  mind  and  hand,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  time  in  exercise,  at  meals  and  in  sleep. 
This  arrangement  of  hours  secures  an  harmonious  development  of 
mind  and  body. 

On  Saturday  morning,  a  lecture  is  given  by  the  principal  or  by  one  of 
his  assistants,  and  alternate  Saturday  evenings  are  devoted  to  sessions  of 
the  Fanwood  Literary  Association,  composed  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  at  which  interesting  questions  are  discussed  in  the  sign  language, 
many  of  the  pupils  showing  themselves  skillful  debaters.  On  Sundays, 
they  are  assembled  in  the  Chapel  at  9  a.m.  and  at  2.30  p.m.  The 
sessions  are  devoted  to  religions  instruction  and  worship,  and  occupy 
one  hour  each.  The  morning  service  is  conducted  by  certain  desig- 
nated teachers,  in  succession,  and  the  afternoon  service,  by  the  principal. 
Some  of  the  pupils  attend  churches  in  affiliation  with  the  religious 
body,  with  which  their  parents  are  connected.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Eoman  Catholic  children,  several  of  whom  regularly  attend  mass 
each  recurring  Sabbath.  Two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  morning  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  subjects  appropriate  to  the  day.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting circumstance  connected  with  this  manner  of  spending  the 
Sabbath,  that  nothing  is  taught  which  will  tend  to  prevent  the  pupils 
from  following  the  christian  belief  entertained  b}r  their  parents,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  every  tiling  is  taught  that  is  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  a  true  and  conscientious  and  zealous  appreciation  of  reli- 
gious duty,  and  thus,  indirectly,  of  the  peculiar  rites  and  tenets  of  the 
church  to  association  with  which  their  family  relations  would  naturally 
bring  them.  To  give  an  ecclesiastical  bias  to  the  minds  of  these  chil- 
dren, would  be  a  misuse  of  the  peculiar  opportunity  enjoyed  by  those 
charged  with  their  instruction. 

To  bring  them  up  without  the  sentiment  of  religion,  and  to  fail  to 
instruct  them  in  those  fundamental  truths  which  alone  make  rectitude 
possible  and  offer  the  truest  consolation  in  and  compensation  for  their 
misfortune,  would  be  to  neglect  the  means  of  making  them  worthy 
members  of  society,  and  of  securing  their  happiness  both  here  and  here- 
after. 

On  Friday  and  Sunday  evenings,  lectures  have  been  given  in  connec- 
tion with  a  stereopticon  of  superior  size  and  power,  which,  during 
the  year,  has  been  added  to  our  means  of  visible  illustration,  so  import- 
ant in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    The  subject  of  each  pic- 
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tare,  with  an  explanation  of  its  leading  features,  has  been  previously 
written  in  simple  language  upon  glass  slides  and  made  to  appear  in  en- 
larged letters  upon  the  screen.  The  curiosity  of  the  pupils  thus  piqued 
is  then  gratified  by  an  exhibition  of  the  view  described,  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  verbal  language  with  pictorial  illustration  has  a  direct  effect, 
not  only  in  adding  to  the  number  and  scope  of  their  ideas,  but  in  in- 
creasing their  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue. 

The  Friday  evening  exhibition  has  been  of  a  secular  character,  while 
that  of  Sunday  evening  has  dealt  with  topics  appropriate  to  the  day. 

The  labor  of  preparing  and  conducting  these  exhibitions  has  been  per- 
formed by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Currier,  whose  Zealand  devotion  freely 
expended  in  behalf  of  the  pupils,  in  addition  to  their  eight  hours' 
daily  labor  in  the  class-room,  is  above  all  praise.  The  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen gases  have  been  procured  in  the  city,  and  the  use  of  a  great 
variety  of  views  has  been  secured  at  a  small  cost  from  the  house  of 
McAllister,  this  being  one  of  the  many  inciden  tal  advantages  of  having 
the  Institution  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

Our  more  advanced  pupils  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  weekly 
lectures  by  Prof.  Hyatt  on  the  subject  of  physics  and  chemistry,  which 
have  been  illustrated  by  striking  experiments,  well  calculated  to  impress 
the  principles  of  these  sciences  upon  the  mind. 

Every  pupil  in  the  Institution  has  continued  to  receive  instruction, 
at  least  two  hours  per  week,  in  linear  drawing,  and  the  result  of  our 
efforts  in  this  direction  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  in  increased  deli- 
cacy, freedom  and  definiteness  of  touch,  discrimination  of  taste,  and 
nicety  of  observation.  Quite  a  number  are  exhibiting  an  artistic  talent 
that  can  not  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  after  life. 

Instruction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading  has  been  given,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  regular  studies,  to  15  pupils  in  the  High  Class  and  to 
30  in  the  two  classes  taught  by  Mr.  Currier,  Avhile  116  have  received 
special  training  from  Miss  Handy,  assisted  by  some  of  the  hearing 
teachers,  making  the  whole  number  who  have  been  instructed  161,  or 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  school.  In  this  department,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  we  are  steadily  seeking  after  higher  success,  in  spite  of  the  obsta- 
cles in  our  path.  In  fact,  these  obstacles  only  stimulate  us  to  greater 
exertions.  Still,  it  is  well  to  recognize  the  limitations  which  ought  to 
control  our  endeavors,  and  be  careful  not  to  yield  substance  to  shadow. 
And  here  we  are  met  with  the  inquiry:  Are  there  any  reasons  why 
deaf-mutes,  as  a  class,  should  not  be  taught  articulation  ?  Admit- 
ting the  question  of  fact,  that  deaf-mutes  avIio  have  never  heard  or 
spoken,  have  been  taught  to  utter  words  and  sentences  so  distinctly  as 
to  be  understood,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  experiment  should  not  be 
made  with  every  deaf-mute,  and  abandoned  ouly  after  all  effort  has 
been  exhausted  ? 
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It  will,  of  course,  be  expected  that,  after  all  the  discussion  which  has 
been  had  on  this  subject,  the  answer  shall  be  based  on  ample  experi- 
ence, and  shall  be  free  from  all  preconception  and  prejudice.  That 
adequate  opportunity  has  been  afforded,  in  connection  with  this  In- 
stitution, for  thorough  investigation,  and  that  a  degree  of  interest  has 
been  felt  sufficient  to  justify  a  claim  to  an  impartial  expression  of 
opinion,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  since  the  year  1867,  special 
teachers  of  articulation  have  been  constantly  employed,  and  that  they 
have  had  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the  Principal,  with  the  hope 
that  the  best  results  might  be  secured,  and  that  whatever  merit  could 
attach  to  this  effort  to  benefit  the  deaf  and  dumb,  might  be  enjoyed,  in 
fall  measure,  by  an  Institution,  the  officers  of  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  errors  of  judgment,  have  been  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  neglect  nothing  that  shall  inure  to  the  welfare  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. 

And  here  the  remark  seems  pertinent,  that,  making  due  allowances 
for  the  imperfection  of  every  thing  human,  a  work,  to  be  properly 
done,  should  be  thoroughly  done.  No  mere  approximation  should  be 
accepted.  In  its  application  to  the  points  we  are  considering,  this  prin- 
ciple requires  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  deaf-mute  should  have  a 
vocal  utterance  so  clear  that  it  shall  not  require,  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer,  an  ear  educated  and  attuned  to  his  particular  mode  of  enuncia- 
tion, nor  a  mind  quick  to  catch  his  meaning  through  the  necessities  of 
of  the  connection,  so  natural  that  it  shall  not  startle  by  its  peculiarity, 
so  correct  that  it  shall  not  be  a  perpetual  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  benevolent  and  the  complaisance  of  the  humane,  so  agreeable  that 
it  shall  not  excite  the  mirth  of  the  unthinking  nor  the  ridicule  of  the 
unfeeling.  If  this  be  acknowledged,  our  question  is  answered  at  the  very 
outset.  Among  those  who  have  never  heard,  the  cases  in  which 
we  find  distinctness  of  articulation,  correctness  of  intonation,  and  eu- 
phony of  enunciation,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  exist,  are  the  rare  exceptions 
and  by  no  means  the  rule. 

There  are  many  parents,  however,  who  would  accept  an  utterance 
far  short  of  this,  and  friends  who  would  look  with  wonder  and  sympa- 
thy upon  a  far  less  degree  of  correctness  in  speech,  fancying  that  this 
approximation  to  speech,  or  substitution  for  it,  has  an  actual  inherent 
value,  and  brings  their  children  nearer  to  them  in  the  intercourse  of 
daily  life  and  association;  and  hence  comes  the  pressure,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
ists, upon  a  public  institution,  to  provide  instruction  in  this  direction. 
The  wealthy  can,  without  difficulty,  employ  a  private  teacher  who  can 
be  the  constant  companion  of  the  child  and  develop  language  as  well  as 
speech,  a  distinction,  be  it  observed,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
difference  between  an  essential  comprehension  and  use  of  connected 
words,  and  a  particular  and  unessential  form  of  expression.    By  such, 
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there  are  frequently  to  be  found  faithful  and  competent  teachers,  well 
skilled  in  this  specialty,  and  there  would  be  many  more,  should  the  de- 
mand for  them  justify  the  time  and  study  requisite  for  proper  prepara- 
tion. And  whenever  a  parent  of  sufficient  means  desires  to  have  his 
children  taught  to  speak  and  read  upon  the  lips,  the  proper  course  for 
him  to  pursue,  would  be  to  procure  such  an  instructor  either  to  live  in 
the  family  or  attend  daily.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between  the 
deaf-mute  avIio  depends  upon  articulation  as  his  form  of  expression  and 
other  deaf-mutes,  so  far  as  communication  goes,  and,  therefore,  none  of 
the  advantages  of  school  life  are  to  be  secured  by  him,  and,  consequent- 
ly, he  will  lose  nothing  in  that  direction  ;  but  the  increased  individual 
attention  which  is  the  very  life  of  progress  in  artificial  speech  will  be 
secured  by  the  employment  of  a  private  teacher.  All  the  cases  of  suc- 
cess that  have  been  so  marked  as  to  attract  public  attention,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  the  more  recent  or  the  more  remote  periods  of  the 
existence  of  the  art,  from  Bonet  to  Bell,  have  been  the  results  of  devot- 
ed individual  attention. 

The  poor  man,  however,  looks  to  those  organized  schools/which  have 
grown  out  of  public  and  private  beneficence,  for  all  that  can  be  done 
for  his  child,  and  he  looks  not  in  vain.  But  he  will  here  always  find, 
and,  if  he  does  not,  he  should  always  find  the  underlying  principle  con- 
trolling all  theories,  methods  and  regulations,  to  be  "  the  greatest  ^ood 
to  the  greatest  number.'' 

Does  this  include  articulation  ? 

Is  it  even  a  good  ? 

The  boon  of  which  the  deaf-mute  is  deprived  is  hearing.  Speech  is 
a  mere  corollary  of  this,  being  only  the  natural  method  of  expression 
which  hearing  induces  and  suggests.  Give  him  speec  i  without  lan- 
guage ;  teach  him  to  pronounce  distinctly  every  word  in  the  dictionary  ; 
enable  him  to  read  fluently  and  distinctly  and  at  sight  any  book  you 
may  place  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  him  because  it  has  no 
significance.  It  is  of  no  more  value  than  teaching  the  pronunciation 
of  French  and  German  without  teaching  the  language  would  be  to  the 
ordinary  youth  in  possession  of  all  his  senses.  But  give  him  a  written 
language,  such  as  human  ingenuity  has  devised  to  give  fixity  and  per- 
manence to  human  thought;  give  him  something  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon  and  enable  his  mind  to  grasp  the  ideas  which  are  embodied  in  the 
forms  before  it,  and  you  have  measurably  substituted  one  sense  for 
another,  you  have  caused  sight  to  take  the  place  of  hearing,  you  have 
trained  the  eye  to  perform  the  office  of  the  ear. 

In  doing  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  new  relations.  With 
the  loss  of  hearing  as  the  receptive  faculty  comes  the  loss  of  speech  as 
the  expressive.  The  opening  of  sight  as  the  avenue  of  ideas,  requires 
a  different  vehicle  for  their  conveyance  from  the  mind  as  well  as  to  it. 
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The  congenital  deaf-mute  naturally  thinks  in  pictures.  Vision  is  the 
organ  of  memory  and  of  reason.  Pictorial  forms,  therefore,  constitute 
his  methods  of  expression.  Hence,  pantomime,  and  that  language  of 
signs  which  springs  up  whenever  two  deaf-mutes  are  brought  together  ; 
a  language,  whose  forms  and  order,  as  well  as  the  analogies  which  ex- 
tend its  power  and  compass,  are  all  of  a  pictorial  character.  This  is 
found  of  value  in  giving  significance  to  the  written  word  and  in  testing 
the  deaf-mute's  conception  thereof. 

Then,  as  alphabetic  language  gradually  becomes  the  vehicle  of 
thought,  writing  and  its  most  convenient  substitute,  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, by  means  of  which  words  may  be  spelled  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
eye  with  a  rapidity  quite  equal  to  that  of  deliberate  vocal  utterance, 
may  be  made  the  instruments  of  expression. 

With  the  command  of  these,  the  deficiencies  of  the  deaf-mute  dis- 
appear in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  education,  till  the 
sentiment  of  pity  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  observed  his  progress, 
gives  place  to  admiration  and  to  the  exclamation,  "  What  hath  God 
wrought  !"  There  is  no  labored,  indistinct,  disagreeable  enunciation, 
which  cannot  fail  to  call  constant  attention  to  his  misfortune,  whatever 
may  be  the  cultivation  of  his  mental  powers. 

There  is  merely,  in  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  an  employment 
of  a  graceful,  easy  method  of  communication,  with  which  any  intelli- 
gent person  may  become  familiar  in  a  very  short  time,  or,  in  the  use  of 
writing,  a  resort  to  that  mode  of  expressing  thought,  which,  in  these 
days  of  daily  newspapers  and  cheap  postage,  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  the  commerce  of  ideas. 

Whatever  unnecessarily  retards  this  acquisition  of  alphabetic  lan- 
guage and  detracts  from  the  vigor  and  energy  of  mind  essential  there- 
unto, is  an  evil  to  be  avoided. 

That  instruction  in  articulation  has  this  effect,  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
genital deaf-mute,  is  apparent  when  we  consider  : 

1.  That  the  pupil  does  not,  as  in  either  of  the  methods  of  expression 
heretofore  mentioned,  have  an  appreciative  consciousness  of  the  effect 
he  is  producing.  Not  hearing  his  own  voice,  his  attention  is  directed 
more  to  certain  rules  which  he  has  been  taught,  for  putting  his  organs 
of  speech  in  certain  positions,  expelling  the  breath  in  a  peculiar  way, 
making  certain  contractions  of  the  throat,  and  modulating  these  efforts 
so  as  not  to  pitch  the  voice  on  a  key  either  too  high  or  too  low,  than  to 
the  substance  of  what  he  is  saying ;  and,  like  a  blind  man  shooting  at  a 
mark,  his  sole  knowledge  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  is  what  he  is  told. 
When  he  is  writing  or  spelling,  however,  he  sees  what  he  is  doing,  and 
knows  exactly  how  his  communication  ought  to  be  received,  just  as  the 
hearing  man  feels  instinctively,  from  the  perception  of  his  own  inton- 
ations, what  he  has  to  expect.  He  is,  therefore,  rather  discouraged 
than  encouraged,  like  a  steed  handicapped  by  excessive  weight. 
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2.  The  methods  employed  to  impart  skill  in  articulation  are  burthen- 
some  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  not  attained,  as  many  seem  to 
think,  by  imitating  the  motions  of  another's  lips,  which  would  make 
lip-reading  the  antecedent  and  articulation  its  natural  consequent ;  but 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  position  of  the  lips,  tongue  or  other 
organs,  for  producing  certain  sounds,  has  to  be  imparted,  and  actual 
manipulation  has  frequently  to  be  employed  by  the  teacher,  who,  when 
the  pupil  fails  to  place  the  organs  in  their  required  positions,  has  to  do 
it  for  him.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great  strain  upon  the  nervous  system, 
injurious,  in  some  cases,  it  is  believed,  to  the  health,  and  certainly  more 
or  less  unfavorable  to  that  equipoise  of  mind  and  body  which  is  most 
favorable  to  a  healthful  intellectual  activity. 

3.  It  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time  that  can  ill  be  spared  from  the 
more  important  work  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  hidden  meaning 
and  idiomatic  use  of  words  and  phrases.  Not  only  are  the  different 
consonant  sounds  to  be  mastered  and  the  modes  of  producing  the  nice- 
ly shaded  vowel  sounds  to  be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  but  the  applica- 
tion of  these  to  spelled  words  is  to  be  ascertained.  ■  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  the  vocal  culture,  so  much  a  matter  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  But  even  this  is 
not  all.  The  eye  mast  be  trained  to  recognize  in  others  the  \  oution  of  the 
vocal  organs  assumed  in  uttering  the  successive  sounds  that  go  to  make 
up  the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  This  is,  with  the  majority  of  deaf- 
mutes,  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  and  requires,  for  its  acquisition,  a 
great  amount  of  practice.  Articulation  without  lip  reading,  is  a 
source  of  annoyance  rather  than  convenience,  as  it  challenges  a  reply 
by  speech  which  is  unintelligible.  Lip  reading,  if  generally  possible, 
would  have  far  the  greater  value  of  the  two,  as  it  would  give  the  deaf- 
mute  an  idea  of  what  was  being  said  in  his  presence.  It  is,  however,  a 
still  rarer  accomplishment. 

4.  Articulation  is  a  very  imperfect  instrument  of  instruction,  involv- 
ing constant  repetition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  enable  his  pupils 
to  catch  his  meaning,  and  is  an  unsatisfactory  method  of  class  recita- 
tion, by  reason  of  its  being,  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  isolated  in  its 
character. 

Finally,  in  the  most  satisfactory  cases,  it  does  not  facilitate  the  en- 
joyment, by  the  deaf-mute,  of  mixed  society,  being  totally  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  general  conversation,  for  his  glance  cannot,  like  the  ear,  fol- 
low quickly  the  ever  succeeding  remarks  of  different  individuals,  nor 
decide  when  his  own  remarks  will  be  pertinent  to  the  occasion.  A 
hearing  friend,  conversant  with  signs  or  with  the  manual  alphabet,  will 
convey,  in  the  way  of  interpretation,  more  of  the  salient  points  of  state- 
ment, discussion,  wit  and  repartee,  than  could  a  whole  company  suc- 
cessively addressing  their  remarks  to  the  deaf-mute  in  speech,  while  his 
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own  contributions  to  the  entertaiment  would  be  far  more  neatly  and 
agreeably  expressed,  if  written  and  read  aloud,  or  spelled  and  interpret- 
ed, than  if  spoken  with  his  own  peculiar  voice  and  intonation.  And 
in  those  situations  which  are  constantly  arising  in  social  gatherings,  in 
which  conversers  are  grouped  in  pairs,  lie  would  find  writing  a  far  more 
quiet,  interesting,  certain,  and  rapid  method  of  communication.  As  a 
deaf-mute,  he  enjoys,  in  these  ways,  all  that  he  can  hope  to  enjoy  when 
among  hearing  persons,  but  when  challenging  attention  by  a  vocal 
utterance,  he  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  every  respect.  The  speak- 
ing mute,  like  all  other  perversions  of  the  strict  order  of  nature,  is,  in 
fact,  more  an  object  of  wonder  than  of  admiration. 

That  there  are  cases,  however,  among  our  pupils,  to  which  the 
preceding  remarks  do  not  apply,  certainly  in  their  full  force,  is 
to  be  inferred  from  our  practice.  In  every  large  institution,  will  be 
found  a  number  of  individuals  who,  on  account  of  the  possession  of 
hearing  in  early  childhood,  retain  a  remnant  of  speech,  united  Avith 
more  or  less  knowledge  of  language,  especially  if  they  learned  to  read 
before  they  became  deaf,  while  there  are  others  who  have  a  degree 
of  hearing,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  perceive  and  to  utter  pure 
vowel  sounds — and  in  many  instances  to  speak  in  defective  sentences, 
the  omitted  words  being  those  which  the  hearing  was  insufficient  to 
grasp  when  similar  sentences  had  been  spoken  in  their  presence. 
The  former  are  called  semi-mutes,  the  latter  semi-deaf.  The  semi- 
mutes  who  come  to  us  rarely  possess  any  hearing  whatever ;  the 
disease  which  caused  their  deafness  having  destroyed  the  auditory 
nerve.  The  semi-deaf,  on  the  contrary,  generally  present  the  phe- 
nomenon of  immature  development  of  the  auditory  apparatus  previous 
to  birth,  and,  among  these,  improvement  in  hearing  has  sometimes 
been  manifested  in  advancing  years.  To  both  these  classes,  articula- 
tion and  lip  reading  are  of  decided  benefit;  to  the  semi-mute,  in  con- 
tinuing a  mental  habit  contracted  in  early  childhood,  of  thinking 
in  words;  to  the  semi-deaf,  in  turning  to  practical  use  a  faculty 
capable  of  considerable  development;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact, 
that  the  latter  gain  more  quickness  of  intellect  and  improve  more 
rapidly  under  a  course  of  instruction  that  recognizes  their  partial 
hearing,  than  under  one  which  addresses  the  eye  alone.  Both  these 
classes  are  capable  of  acquiring  considerable  and,  in  many  cases,  re- 
markable ability  to  catch  spoken  words  by  watching  the  movements 
of  the  face  and  the  positions  of  the  lips. 

Each  of  them  affords  something  to  build  upon,  and  gives  promise 
of  creditable  success,  while  the  labor  involved,  as  compared  with  that 
which  is  required  in  giving  artificial  speech  to  the  mute,  who  has,  at 
the  outset,  neither  knowledge  of  language  nor  conception  of  sound, 
is  incomparably  less. 
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To  neglect  to  keep  up  and  improve  the  speech  of  the  semi-mute, 
would  be  to  fail  in  an  obvious  duty.  To  overlook  the  possibilities  of 
improvement  presented  in  the  ease  of  one  possessing  a  partial  hearing, 
would  be  to  turn  from  a  path  which  nature  points  out  both  to  pupil 
and  to  teacher.  Our  provision  for  teaching  articulation,  therefore,  is 
intended  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  cases  just  presented.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  are  a  few  bright  deaf-mutes  with  remarkable  per* 
ceptive  faculties  and  with  intellectual  energies  of  uncommon  vigor,  who 
desire  to  learn  to  speak  and  read  the  lips.  To  these  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  discretion  to  give  the  opportunity  that  they  crave,  especially 
as,  on  account  of  their  superior  ability,  they  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  be  retarded  in  their  studies  as  would  others  of  inferior  powers. 

There  is  one  case  among  our  pupils,  however,  to  which  instruction 
in  and  through  articulation  is  almost  a  necessity.  It  is  that  6f 
Charles  McCormick,  a  boy  13  years  of  age,  totally  deaf,  who,  when  he 
came  to  us  some  time  after  the  term  commenced,  was  not  only  without 
knowledge  of  a  single  word  spoken  or  written,  but  was  also  without 
hands,  the  right  arm  having  been  taken  off  just  below  the  elbow  and 
the  left  arm  just  below  the  shoulder.  Being  a  youth  of  decided  in- 
telligence, and  one  who  responds  with  alacrity  to  all  efforts  in  his 
behalf,  he  has  already  learned  to  utter,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, all  the  consonant  sounds  and  some  of  the  vowels,  can  speak  the 
names  of  a  number  of  common  objects,  can  obey  some  simple  direc- 
tions given  with  the  voice,  and  can  answer,  by  speech,  some  simple 
questions.  By  holding  a  pencil  with  the  stump  at  his  elbow,  he 
•can  write,  with  neatness,  all  the  words  he  has  learned,  but  so  slowly 
that  articulation,  however  imperfect,  will  prove,  in  his  case,  the  best 
means  of  enabling  him  to  express  himself  in  language.  The  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  about  him,  however,  is  his  use  of  natural 
signs.  He  will  give  such  movement  to  his  short  right  arm,  that  he 
actually  conveys  the  impression  that  he  has  a  hand,  while  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  and  the  attitude  of  the  person  supply  what  would 
otherwise  be  wanting  to  complete  the  sense.  His  future  develop- 
ment will  be  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and  may  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  some  problems  in  our  special  department  of  educa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Institution  is  the 
Juvenile  Department,  composed  of  fifty  little  boys,  all  under  10  years 
of  age,  who,  with  their  matron,  one  of  their  teachers,  and  their 
care-takers,  reside  in  the  large  Mansion  House  which  was  on  the 
grounds  when  the  property  occupied  as  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ings was  purchased.  Here  they  have  their  dormitories,  dining-room, 
school-rooms,  and  all  the  appointments  necessary  for  their  safety, 
comfort,,  happiness  and  improvement.    In  connection  with  this_bouse 
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is  a  large  yard,  fitted  up  with  facilities  for  amusement  and  physical 
exercise,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  go,, 
except  under  the  charge  and  guidance  of  a  responsible  person.  The 
kind  maternal  care  exercised  by  the  ladies  of  the  house  is  not  only 
suited  to  their  tender  years,  but  has  a  direct  tendency  to  foster  in  them 
amiability  of  disposition,  gentleness  of  manners,  and  habits  of  propriety,, 
while,  under  the  two  teachers  devoted  to  their  instruction,  they  are 
making  very  rapid  progress.  The  effect  of  all  these  influences  upon 
these  children  is  such  as  to  make  them  among  the  most  desirable  pupils 
we  have,  when  they  are  obliged  to  give  place  to  others  younger  than 
themselves,  and  are  brought  under  the  regimen  which  is  applied  to 
the  older  pupils.  The  only  drawback  upon  this  admirable  arr  augment, 
is  the  limited  number  to  which  it  is  extended.  There  are  at  least  fifty 
little  boys  in  our  larger  building,  whose  welfare  would  be  promoted  by 
continuance  under  the  same  influences  that  prevail  in  the  Mansion 
House,  and  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  a  house  for  fifty  of  our  little 
girls,  would  increase  their  happiness,  and  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  every- 
way. As  an  Institution  increases  in  size,  the  usefulness  of  classification, 
of  this  kind  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  evident  that,  when  this  is  carried  out  thoroughly,  a  large  Institution 
combines  more  beneficial  features  than  a  smaller  one,  as  it  possesses  all 
of  its  advantages  and  none  of  its  disadvantages. 

The  establishment  of  a  Printing  Office  in  connection  with  the  Insti- 
tution has  added  greatly  to  its  popularity  among  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  deaf-mutes.  They  recognize  so  fully  the  value  of  this  trade  in 
giving  remunerative  employment,  and,  at  the  same  time  constant  prac- 
tice in  the  English  language,  that  a  number  of  former  pupils  who  left 
to  engage  in  different  occupations  before  their  terms  had  expired,  have 
returned  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a  better  pre- 
paration for  the  future.  To  add  to  the  variety  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  office,  a  monthly  paper  has  been  established  by  your 
direction.  It  is  edited  by  the  Principal  assisted  by  the  teachers.  Its 
object  has  been  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
school  and  to  their  advancement  in  useful  knowledge  after  they  leave, 
and  has,  therefore,  received  the  appropriate  title  of  "The  Educator. " 
To  our  surprise  and  gratification,  it  has  found  its  way  beyond  the  class 
of  readers  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and  is  recognized  as  a  valuable 
family  paper  among  many  who  have  no  special  connection  with  deaf- 
mutes.  While  all  the  teachers  have  made  very  acceptable  contribu- 
tions to  its  pages,  I  am  under  special  obligations  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Currier,  who  have  made  up  the  monthly  record  of  current  events,  and 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  whose  graceful  pen  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  every  number,  and  who  has  relieved  me  from  considerable  edi- 
torial labor.    The  interest  in  the  paper  has  been  enhanced  by  the  recur- 
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rence  of  weekly  meetings,  held  by  the  principal  and  teachers,  for  the 
sake  of  considering  methods  and  principles  of  instruction,  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  plan  of  this  periodical  was  evolved  at  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  subjects  to  be  treated  of  therein  have  been  suggested  at 
others. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  encouraged,  during  the  year, 
by  visits  from  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  have  thus 
shown  their  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Institution,  and  from  many 
others  whose  sympathy  with  our  work  has  been  warmly  manifested. 

The  annual  examination,  in  June  was  thorough,  discriminating  and 
searching,  and  I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  it,  for  the  results  of  the  year. 

For  the  distinctive  features  of  our  Institution  as  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  not  now  recapitulated,  and  for  its  history  and  the 
history  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  I  would 
refer  you  to  my  contribution  to  the  Fifty-Eighth  Annual  Report  sub- 
mitted a  year  ago. 

At  the  closing  exercises,  the  Harriet  S toner  Testimonial  was  awarded 
to  its  first  recipient,  Albert  J.  Andrews,  of  North  Carolina.  Mrs. 
S toner  was  formerly,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  matron  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and,  by  the  provisions  of  her  will,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars was  placed  at  interest,  with  the  request  that  one  half  of  the  income 
be  added,  each  year,  to  the  principal,  and  that  the  other  half  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  a  testimonial,  to  be  presented,  in  her  name, 
to  the  most  worthy  and  accomplished  toto-congenital  deaf-mute  who 
should  graduate  at  its  close.  In  this  way,  the  value  of  the  testimonial 
will  constantly  increase  ;  but  the  names  of  the  early  recipients  of  it, 
heading  what,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  a  long  and  honored  line,  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  and  congratulation  that  the  sessions  of 
school  have  not  been  interrupted  by  illness,  and  that  but  very  few  of 
the  pupils  have  been  absent  from  their  classes  on  this  account.  This, 
under  Providence,  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  admir- 
able sanitary  improvements  and  regulations  suggested  by  the  resident 
physician  and  superintendent,  which  your  wise  and  liberal  co-opera- 
tion has  enabled  him  to  carry  out.  His  conscientious  regard,  in  other 
respects,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Institution,  has  won  my  esteem 
and  confidence.  In  the  loss  which  he  has  experienced  in  the  death  of 
his  estimable  wife,  who,  by  her  tact  and  kindness,  had  secured  the  gen- 
eral affection  of  the  pupils  and  of  others  who  recognized  her  rare  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  he  has  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  every  member  of  the 
Institution. 

■  i    5  ' 
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Three  other  deaths  call  for  a  passing  word  of  remembrance.  Rich- 
ard E.  Bull,  a  graduate  of  the  Institution,  and  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  Administrative  Department,  died  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health.  His  last  hours  were  consoled 
by  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Principal  and  other  officers  of  the  North 
Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  had  kindly  entertained 
him  during  a  portion  of  his  stay  in  their  city.  Willie  J.  Storms  died 
at  the  Institution  of  tubercular  consumption,  and  Lueka  Odell',  a 
young  lady  of  remarkable  loveliness  of  character,  a  member  of  the  High 
Class,  died  at  her  home  of  rheumatic  and  other  difficulties  of  long 
standing.  All  these  deaf-mutes  illustrate  forcibly,  in  their  character, 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Institution,  and  are  doubtless  enjoying  the 
greatest  blessing  attainable  by  man — a  blessing  for  which  they  were 
prepared  through  its  ministrations — the  fruition  of  the  christian's 
hope. 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  points  suggested  by  the  records  of  the 
year,  it  only  remains  to  commend  to  your  approbation  and  confidence 
my  associates  in  the  department  of  instruction,  who,  without  exception, 
with  signal  ability,  and  with  self-denying  zeal  and  earnestness,  have 
faithfully  endeavored  to  perform  their  whole  duty,  and  to  sustain,  so 
far  as  it  depended  upon  them,  the  character  of  an  institution,  whose 
history  of  sixty  years  has,  under  the  Divine  favor  and  blessing,  been 
marked  by  continued  advancement,  both  in  the  means  and  results  of  its 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principal. 

New  Yokk  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Sept.  1,  1877. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION, 

JUNE,  1877. 


Submitted  by  Rev.  Sullivan  H.  Weston",  D.D. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen". — Your  committee,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  duty 
of  examining  the  classes  of  the  Institution  at  the  close  of  the  school 
term  in  June  last,  having  discharged  that  duty,  beg  leave  to  submit 
this  report  of  the  results  of  said  examination,  together  with  such 
observations  and  suggestions  as  may  occur  to  the  committee  to 
make,  with  a  view  to  a  still  further  improvement  of  the  already 
admirable  system  of  instruction  which  distinguishes  your  Institution, 
and  has  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of  institutions  devoted  to  this 
class  of  children. 

In  order  to  complete  the  examination  in  the  time  allotted  to  it, 
and  to  make  it  more  thorough  by  a  division  of  labor,  the  committee 
availed  themselves  of  the  permission  accorded  by  a  standing  resolution 
of  the  Board,  to  increase  their  number,  and  invited  the  following  gen- 
tlemen to  assist  in  the  examination — to  wit:  Messrs.  W.  W.  Green, 
R.  H.  Green  and  Rev.  E.  W.  Donald.  These  gentlemen  responded  to 
the  invitation  with  great  kindness  aud  courtesy,  which  the  committee 
desire  to  acknowledge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  thank  them  for  the 
zeal  and  interest  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  somewhat  arduous  duties  which  they  had  so  cheerfully 
accepted. 

Your  committee  do  not  propose  to  embody  in  this  report,  the  min- 
ute details  of  the  examination  of  each  class,  but  to  present  rather,  the 
general  results,  as  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  individual  examin- 
ers and  from  the  mutual  interchange  of  thought  and  observation  which 
took  place  during  and  after  the  examination.  Your  committee  would, 
therefore,  refer  the  Board  to  the  following  schedule  of  classes,  prepared 
by  the  Principal,  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  committee,  for  all 
information  respecting  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  division  of  each 
class,  their  standing,  or  the  number  of  years  they  have  been  respec- 
tively in  the  Institution,  and  the  names  of  the  teachers  of  the  different 
classes.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity*  of  repeating  these  details  in 
the  body  of  the  report. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES,  JUNE  21,  1878. 


•noisi 

TEACHERS. 

S3 
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s 

I. 

1 
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II. 
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III. 
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F.  D.  Clarke  

2 

IV. 

1 

2 

V. 

1 

R.  B.  Lloyd  

2 

VI. 

1 

2 

VII. 

1 

J.  L.  Ensign  

2 

VIII. 
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J.  W.  Conklin  
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IX. 
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T.  H.  Jewell  
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X. 
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Henry  D.  Reaves. .  .  .  „  
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Standing. 
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H 
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Under  Instruction 
within  the  Year. 


Male.  Female.  Total 


Juvenile  Department, 

Luann  C.  Rice   2  years.. 

C.  W.  Van  Tassell   1  year. .  . 


Special  Class — Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
Bessie  V.  Fitz  Hiiffli  I   


Articulation  Class. 


E.  H.  Currier. 


5  years. 
2  years. 


Weston  Jenkins, 


High  Class 

to  11  years. 


Special  Classes. 
Articulation. 


Carrie  E.  Handy 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Howland,  having,  by  the  invitation  of  the  com- 
mittee, conducted  the  examination  of  the  High  Class,  the  board  is  re- 
spectfully referred  to  his  report  of  the  same  as  embodied  entire  in  this 
Report. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  the  committee  to  say  that,  for  skill  and  ability, 
as  well  as  for  a  patient  discharge  of  the  duty,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  an  examiner  for  this  class.  The 
committee  tender  their  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  Howland  for  the  great 
assistance  he  so  kindly  rendered  on  this  occasion. 

The  committee,  with  the  gentlemen  invited,  to  assist,  met  at  the 
Institution  on  the  morning  of  AVednesclay,  June  20th,  and,  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  chapel  exercises,  organized  for  the  duties  before 
them.  Referring  to  the  arrangement  of  the  classes  of  the  Institution 
into  two  divisions  each,  which  has  been  often  explained  in  previous  re- 
ports, and  with  which  the  board  is  sufficiently  familiar,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  second  division  of  each  class,  being  the  division  in 
school  that  morning,  came  first  under  examination.  Two  classes  were 
assigned  to  each  examiner,  the  first  division  of  the  same  classes  being 
reserved  for  the  afternoon.  The  following  was  the  order  of  assignment : 
Rev.  E.  W.  Donald,  to  classes  2d  and  3d  ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Green,  to 
classes  4th  and  9th  ;  Mr.  A.  T.  Brown  and  Mr.  Jno.  L.  Tonnele,  to 
classes  5th  and  6th  ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Green,  to  classes  7th  and  10th  ;  while 
the  two  divisons  of  the  1st  and  8th  classes,  the  juvenile  classes  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  the  special  classes  were  examined  by  the  Chair- 
man himself. 

To  sum  up,  briefly  but  emphatically,  the  results  of  the  examination, 
gathered,  as  stated  above,  from  the  reports,  verbal  and  written,  of  the 
various  examiners,  the  committee  can  say  that  it  was  satisfactory  in 
the  highest  degree,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils 
in  their  various  studies  and  in  their  ability  to  use  written  language  for 
the  expression  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  as  showing  a  spirit  of 
sympathetic  magnetism  pervading  all  the  classes,  and  giving  evidence 
that  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  one  of  harmony  and  mutual 
confidence.  More  than  all  others,  the  deaf-mute  is  dependent  upon  his 
teacher.  Whatever  he  sees,  whatever  he  reads,  brings  him  to  his  teach- 
er for  explanation  and  instruction.  In  the  acquisition  of  a  written 
language,  whose  mysteries  seem  past  finding  out,  is  the  patience  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  taxed  to  the  uttermost.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  progress  of  a  deaf-mute  should  be  measured,  not  by  his  familiarity 
with  the  facts  of  geograph}^,  history,  or  any  of  his  ordinary  studies,  but 
by  his  facility  in  expressing  his  thoughts  in  correct,  or  measurably  cor- 
rect, idiomatic  English.    Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

Instruction  in  the  mere  facts  of  history,  geography,  science  or  philo- 
sophy, could  be  communicated  to  the  deaf-mute  through  the  medium 
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of  the  sign  language  alone,  and  without  the  intervention  of  a  written 
language.  But  such,  instruction  would  be  of  but  little  avail  to  one 
whose  great  need  is  a  means  of  intercourse  and  communication  with 
the  world  outside  of  himself,  and  a  key  to  give  access  to  the  stores  of 
knowledge  hidden  in  printed  books.  Thus  it  is  that  instruction  in  a 
written  language  becomes  the  Alpha  and  Omega — the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  any  system  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes. 
All  other  studies  are  merely  collateral  with,  or  subsidiary  to  this  one 
great  necessity.  Slowly,  from  the  simplest  form  of  sentence,  step  by 
step,  through  all  the  subtle  intricacies  of  grammatical  construction* 
does  the  pupil  advance  in  his  study  of  a  language,  which  more  for- 
tunate children  have  acquired,  through  the  open  ear,  unconsciously  and 
without  preceptible  effort.  The  avidity  with  which  the  deaf-mute  re- 
ceives instruction  presented  through  the  sign  language,  and  the  men- 
tal development  and  culture  consequent  thereon,  are  strangely  in  con- 
trast with  his  inability  to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  written 
language  in  the  early  years  of  his  education. 

Referring  to  the  programme  of  studies  furnished  by  the  Principal,  we 
find  that  the  text  books  for  the  Primary  Department,  and  for  the  younger 
classes  of  the  Institution,  are  books  prepared  especially  for  this  class 
of  children,  such  as  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  and 
his  Scripture  Lessons  ;  and  also  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's  Language  Lessons, 
which  embody  the  results  of  many  years  of  experience,  and  of  personal 
labor  in  this  department  of  public  education.    Even  in  the  more 
advanced  classes,  where  such  school  books  as  Monteith's  Introduction  to 
Geography,  Goodrich's  Child's  Book  of  History,  Parley's  Universal  His- 
tory, and  Peet's  History  of  the  United  States  are  introduced,  the  above 
mentioned  elementary  books  are  also  constantly  used.    Advancing  to 
the  still  higher  classes,  we  find  Swinton's  Language  Lessons,  Harper's 
School  Geography,  Hedge's  Logic,  Wayland's  Moral  Science  and  Peet's 
Chemistry  are  the  text  books,  while'  composition  and  letter  writing" 
afford  the  necessary  exercise  in  written  language.    The  recitation  of  all 
lessons  by  written  questions  and  answers  is  recognized  as  an  important 
means  of  making  the  pupils  familiar  with  that  form  of  conversational 
language  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  their  principal  means  of  com- 
municating with  those  around  them  when  they  leave  the  Institution. 
In  this  connection,  the  committee  would  remark  that  the  success  of 
Dr.  Peet's  "Language  Lessons"  in  introducing  the  younger  pupils  to 
the  use  of  colloquial  language  early  in  their  course,  justifies  Dr.  Peer 
in  the  purpose  he  has  formed  of  continuing  the  course  still  farther,  in 
the  preparation  of  books  on  the  same  plan  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
classes.    The  present  book,  the  value  of  which  has  been  amply  tested 
during  the  past  three  years,  deals  only  with  the  simpler  forms  of  lan- 
guage. Continuing  the  same  plan  would,  of  course,  bringin  the  illustra- 
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tion  of  those  more  complicated  principles  of  construction  which  themore 
advanced  pupils  require.  The  necessity  for  books,  prepared  especially 
for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  evident  on  a  moment's  reflection. 
It  is  a  philosophical  reiteration,  not  philosophical  discussion  of  grammar 
that  the  deaf-mute  needs,  and  language  lessons  prepared  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  speaking  children,  do  not  explain  or  diminish  the  difficulties 
which  a  deaf-mute  encounters  in  his  efforts  to  acquire  the  correctuse  of  idio- 
matic English.  An  institution  occupying  the  prominent  position  which 
3Tour  institution  does,  should  be  foremost  also  in  furnishing  all  those  aids  to 
instruction  which  the  peculiar  condition  of  its  pupils  renders  not  merely 
desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary.  It  has  been  said  that  it  does  not 
require  a  very  high  order  of  intellect  to  make  a  good  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  But,  to  your  committee,  it  seems  to  require,  not 
merely  a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  a  mind  stored  with  knowledge  on 
all  subjects,  but  one  gifted  with  that  subtle  power  of  analysis  which  dis- 
covers the  nicest  shade  of  difference  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  words,  and 
the  true  source  of  those  anomalous  principles  of  construction  and  rules  of 
grammar,  which  make  the  English  language  a  wonder  unto  many,  and 
a  constant  subject  of  discussion  and  dispute  with  purists  and  philolo- 
gists. A  written  or  spoken  language  is,  to  the  deaf-mute,  as  much  a 
foreign  language  as  is  the  French  or  German  to  his  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  who  possess  the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  faculty 
of  speech.  It  is,  therefore,  no  more  surprising  that  he  should  make 
blunders  and  mistakes  in  the  use  of  a  language  with  which  he  is  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted,  than  that  intelligent  foreigners  should  do  the  same 
thing  in  using  the  English  language.  He  needs  and  should  have  all 
the  aids  that  skill  and  experience  can  furnish.  If  we  can  not  make  a 
royal  road  to  learning,  we  can,  at  least,  level  some  of  the  obstructions 
and  straighten  some  of  the  sharp  curves. 

In  the  department  of  art,  the  committee  found  sufficient  evidence  of 
of  faithful  work,  and  some  pictures  of  decided  merit. 

With  the  limited  accommodations  furnished  for  this  department,  it 
is  hardly  possible,  considering  the  number  of  classes  and  individuals  to 
be"  instructed,  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  frequent 
change  of  classes  requires  as  frequent  a  change  of  the  materials,  models 
and  copies  used,  and  unless  the  room  is  amply  provided  with  closets 
and  drawers,  this  entails  much  unavoidable  labor  and  loss  of  time. 

The  limited  appropriation  also  renders  it  impossible  to  supply  the 
variety  which  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  so  large  a  number  of  pupils 
demand.  Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  uncomplaining  patience 
of  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  getting  from  her  pupils  some  very  cre- 
ditable specimens  of  drawing  and  painting,  inpastile,  in  crayons,  and  in 
industrial  drawing.  Considering  the  opportunities  for  employment  in 
the  department  of  industrial  drawing  and  designing,  which  the  rapidly 
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increasing  manufacturing  interests  of  our  country  offer  to  the  skilled 
artist  in  design,  some  effort  should  be  made  to  give  those  of  our  pupils 
who  exhibit  any  peculiar  talent  for  drawing,  all  the  instruction  needed 
to  perfect  themselves  in  this  art  and  make  it  an  available  means  of 
support  hereafter. 

The  examination  of  the  classes  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  con- 
vinced your  committee  that,  so  far  as  semi-mutes  are  concerned,  this  is 
an  important,  department  of  instruction,  and  should  be  continued,  as  it 
has  heretofore  been,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  in  this  speciality.  But, 
in  respect  to  the  congenitally  deaf,  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  percentage  of  beneficial  success  is  so  small  as  not  to  encourage 
its  continuance  where  it  conflicts  with  other  studies.  •  The  Bell  system, 
which  has  been  selected  as  presenting  the  most  favorable  results,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  aid  the  semi-mute  in  his  efforts  to  recover  the  lost 
power  of  speech,  and  to  cultivate  the  rare  but  invaluable  gift  of  lip 
reading. 

Discarding,  for  the  time  being,  the  use  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  this 
system  represents  all  possible  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  by  certain 
symbols,  each  bearing  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  vocal 
organs  used  in  giving  utterance  to  the  specific  sound  represented,  and 
also  the  position  of  the  organs  at  the  moment  the  vocal  sound  is  pro- 
duced. These  are  then  associated  with  the  corresponding  letters  of  the 
alphabet  representing  the  same  sounds,  whether  single  letters  or  dou- 
ble, vowel  sounds  or  consonant.  The  symbols  used  in  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  about  forty-two  in  number.  They  constitute  the 
bridge  by  which  the  mute  passes  from  the  land  of  silence  to  the  realms 
of  speech.  He  is  taught  to  pronounce  words  written  in  this  symbolic 
language,  and  to  use  the  symbols  in  ascertaining  the  pronunciation  of 
words  written  in  ordinary  alphabetic  language.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
in  a  brief  report  like  this,  to  give  a  lucid  description  of  the  processes 
by  which  these  truly  wonderful  results  in  articulation,  and  still  more 
wonderful  results  in  reading  upon  the  lips,  are  reached.  The  committee 
would  reiterate  their  convictions  that  the  teaching  of  these  branches 
has  been  very  satisfactory  and  highly  creditable  to  both  the  teachers  and 
the  pupils.  The  committee  would  also  commend  the  efforts  to  teach 
the  blind  deaf-mute  and  the  armless  boy.  In  assuming  this  responsi- 
bility, the  Institution  discharges  simply  a  debt  to  humanity,  for,  from 
an  industrial  point  of  view,  education  can  be  of  no  use  to  them,  but, 
as  it  increases  the  measure  of  their  enjoyment  in  this  life,  and  possibly 
prepares  them  for  that  which  is  to  come,  it  seems  to  be  a  duty  which 
could  hardly  be  avoided. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  within  the  province  of  the  committee,  in  a  re- 
port upon  an  examination  of  the  classes,  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
Board,  but,  as  was  hinted  in  the  beginning  of  the  report,  there  were 
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points  which  suggested  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  examination, 
and,  therefore,  the  committee  will  step  beyond  the  strict  hue  of  duty, 
and  allude  briefly  to  some  of  these  points.  The  committee  alluded, 
in  the  body  of  this  report,  to  the  inadequate  provision  made  for  the 
classes  in  drawing,  especially  in  the  absence  of  closets  and  drawers  for 
the  preservation  and  care  of  the  materials  and  of  the  pictures  of  some 
of  the  advanced  classes,  while  at  work  upon  them  from  week  to  week. 
It  occurred  to  the  committee  that,  if  some  of  the  recitation  rooms  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  school  building,  not  now  required  for  class  rooms, 
and  consequently  temporarily  diverted  to  domestic  uses,  could  be  fitted 
up  with  suitable  tables,  not  desks,  and  an  abundance  of  closets  and 
drawers,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  department  of  art,  it  would 
only  be  restoring  the  rooms  to  their  original  purpose,  and  offering  an 
incentive  to  teacher  and  pupils  to  put  forth  more  strenuous  efforts  to  ex- 
cel in  this  department.  Again,  several  rooms  could  be  wisely  appro- 
priated to  scientific  purposes.  One  should  be  fitted  up  as  a  small  lec- 
ture-room, capable  of  seating  two  or  three  classes,  with  a  communicat- 
ing room  arranged  with  cases  for  containing  the  illustrative  apparatus, 
models,  specimens,  etc.,  required  in  teaching  the  natural  sciences.  This 
is  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  by  the  teachers  of  the  older  classes. 

The  Board  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  following  report  of  the 
examination  of  the  High  Class  prepared  by  the  examiner,  the  Eev. 
Robert  S.  Howland,  D.D.,  to  whom,  as  was  stated  in  the  beginnng  of 
this  report,  the  examination  of  this  class  was  entrusted. 


REPORT  OF   THE  REV.  R.  S.   HOWLA.ND,  D.D.,   ON  THE 
EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HIGH  CLASS. 

Juke,  1877. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors,  New   York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

Gektlemek. — Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  examination  of 
the  High  Class,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  with  the  parental 
character  of  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  Institution. 

The  Institution  has  impressed  me  more  as  a  family  than  as  a  school. 
The  Principal  has  either  been  very  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  as- 
sistants, or  else  he  has  been  able  to  impart  to  them  something  of  his 
own  gentle  and  considerate  spirit. 

When  it  is  considered  that  over  five  hundred  pupils  are  brought  to- 
gether without  any  mutual  attraction  or  affinity,  and  without  the  soft- 
ening influences  of  the  ties  of  relationship,  and  with  only  fellowship  in 
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misfortune  to  elicit  reciprocal  sympathy,  it  is  marvelous  Avhat  little 
appearance  there  is  of  friction,  suspicion,  irritation  or  nervousness. 

Of  course  a  visitor  does  not  see  the  everyday  and  inside  troubles 
which  an  inmate  witnesses,  but  the  total  absence  of  outward  manifes- 
tations of  wrong-doing  and  harsh  feeling  among  so  large  a  number 
of  pupils,  and  at  so  trying  a  time  as  Examination  Day,  is  evidence  of 
some  remarkable  skill  and  patience  and  kindness  in  the  ordering  of 
the  Institution. 

The  anxiety  of  the  students  with  reference  to  the  examination  was  very 
decided,  perhaps  not  greater,  however,  than  in  any  ordinary  school ; 
and  I  was  amused  with  the  highly  imaginative  view  which  some  of  the 
pupils  seemed  to  take  of  the  relative  positions  of  examiner  and  student. 
The  examiner  was  transformed,  in  their  imagination,  from  a  friend  re- 
joicing in  the  progress  of  those  who  were  seeking  knowledge  under  diffi- 
culties, into  an  antagonist  eager  to  thrust  his  weapon  of  attack  through 
any  opening  in  the  armor  of  the  luckless  aspirant. 

One  bright  boy,  whose  recent  lameness  might  have  been  pleaded  as 
an  apology  for  non-attendance,  but  who  came  in  gallantly  on  crutches, 
saw  in  himself  a  warrior  eager  for  the  fray.  He  wrote  in  his  "address 
of  welcome  :" 

"I  hope  that  I  shall  pass  a  good  examination.  If  so,  it  will  be  these 
crutches  that  do  it,  as  it  was 

"  The  steed  that  saved  the  day — 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight 
From  Winchester  twenty  miles  away." 

Annie  C.  Bryan's  Avorcls  of  welcome  Avere  as  poetic  as  those  of  Albert 
Ballin,  but  her  poetry  was  more  in  harmony  with  her  sex  and  her  gen- 
tle face  : 

"  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything  to  welcome  our 
examiner  and  the  others  who  have  honored  us  with  their  presence,  this 
fine  June  morning;  for  the  soft  air,  the  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  fresh 
foliage  of  the  trees,  all  bid  them  a  most  eloquent  welcome  to  Fanwood." 

The  examination  in  chemistry  was  very  thorough,  and  the  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  very  satisfactory,  both  as  regards 
the  general  facts  of  chemistry  and  its  arbitrary  signs  and  formulas.  A 
great  many  questions,  written  on  cards,  Avere  distributed ;  and  the  an- 
swers, on  slates  and  blackboard,  Avere  generally  correct.  Of  course  the 
poetry  of  chemistry  was  more  appreciated  by  the  lady  pupils  than  its 
mathematics.  The  answers  Avent  beyond  the  text  book,  and  gaAre  evi- 
dence of  careful  professional  instruction.  Some  of  the  difficulties  of 
chemical  study  Avere  successfully  mastered  by  the  more  proficient  stu- 
dents. For  instance,  Wm.  B.  Lemingwas  asked,  "What is  the  amount 
of  potassium  present  in  100  pounds  of  chemically  pure  chloride  of  po- 
tassium."   He  worked  out,  without  assistance,  the  correct  answer,  viz  : 
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52f|4  pounds.  Washington  A.  Gordon,  Albert  Ballin  and  Myra  Bar- 
rager,  also  impressed  me  as  doing  very  well  in  this  department. 

Hedge's  Logic  is  used  as  a  text  book,  and  is  very  well  suited  for  a 
mixed  class  such  as  the  present.  The  definitions,  and  all  the  answers 
which  required  only  a  good  memory,  were  satisfactorily  given,  and  a 
good  understanding  of  the  syllogistic  forms  was  shown. 

In  some  instances,  an  argument  in  ordinary  language  was  converted 
into  a  syllogism,  and  false  reasonings  were  detected  by  the  use  of  the 
proper  logical  processes.  Thus,  Wm.  B.  Magill  dissected  the  folloAV- 
ing  syllogism  : 

"A  church  is  a  body  of  christian  people. 

"A  church  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

"Therefore,  a  body  of  christian  people  can  be  bought  and  sold." 

He  explained  :  "The  fallacy  in  this  consists  in  the  ambiguous  use  of 
the  term  church."  In  the  major  premise,  it  means  a  body  of  Christian 
people;  in  the  minor  premise,  it  means  a  house  to  worship  God  in." 
Washington  A.  Gordon,  Albert  J.  Andrews,  Margaret  T.  Barry, 
Matthew  J.  Kendrick,  distinguished  themselves  in  this  department. 

In  Moral  Philosophy,  the  answers  were  not  so  satisfactory  ;  not,  how- 
ever, because  of  any  inaccuracy  of  statement,  or  failure  to  appreciate 
moral  distinction  'of  right  and  wrong,  but  because  of  heedlessness  in 
some  instances,  and  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  scope  of  the  ques- 
tions in  others. 

And  here  I  may  add  that,  in  accuracy  of  composition,  the  pupils  were 
deficient  as  a  class.  Many  of  the  mistakes  were  the  result  of  haste  and 
carelessness,  but  others  evidently  arose  from  the  great  difficulty  under 
which  the  deaf  labor  more  than  others  in  writing  with  grammatical 
correctness.  The  deaf  are,  of  course,  unable  to  acquire,  by  unconscious 
imitation,  the  grammatically  accurate  phraseology  which  characterizes 
the  conversation  of  cultivated  persons. 

In  arithmetic,  the  class  fairly  redeemed  itself.  The  young  men  very 
generally  answered  difficult  and  complex  questions.  There  was  not 
always  strict  accuracy  in  working  out  the  sums,  but  the  principle  of 
the  solution  was  evidently  understood.  The  ladies,  however,  as  usual 
with  this  study,  were  content  to  leave  the  honors  with  the  male  sex. 
Myra  Barrager  was  the  only  exception  noticed  by  me.  Albert  Ballin, 
Thomas  Fox,  John  Hogan,  Wm.  B.  Leming,  Wm.  B.  Magill,  came  to 
the  front  here. 

In  book-keeping — as  far  as  the  examination  went — the  familiarity 
of  the  pupils  with  the  subject  Avas  sufficient.  A  commercial  transac- 
tion was  supposed,  and  its  terms  given.  The  pupils  ruled  their  slates 
as  for  day  book  and  ledger,  and  made  the  proper  entries  in  both. 

In  algebra  and  geometry,  the  examination  was  only  partial,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  the  questions  were  fairly  answered  by 
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the  three  members  who  have  taken  a  course  in  algebra  and  by  the  one 
student  of  geometry. 

The  four  members  of  the  Latin  Class  might  have  done  better  in 
some  respects.    Here,  again,  I  noticed  much  heedlessness. 

Mistakes  were  made  by  inadvertence  which,  when  pointed  out  by  the 
instructor,  were  at  once  corrected  by  the  pupils.  The  general  familia- 
rity of  the  class  with  the  language,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Eng- 
lish was  turned  into  Latin,  was  creditable  both  to  pupils  and  to  pro- 
fessor. 

I  should  have  been  glad,  however,  to  have  found  the  translations 
more  grammatically  correct  in  some  cases. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  S.  HOWLAND. 


CLOSING  EXEKCISES. 

On  Wednesday,  June  27th,  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  Committee, 
with  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  Institution,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
visitors,  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution  for  the  usual  closing 
ceremonies  of  the  year.  An  encouraging  feature  of  this  occasion  was 
ihe  very  large  attendance  of  friends  of  the  Institution  and  of  the 
pupils,  so  large,  indeed,  as  ultimately  to  exclude  from  the  chapel  near- 
ly all  of  the  pupils.  After  prayer  by  Eev.  Dr.  Howland,  some  of  the 
pupils  of  different  classes  were  called  upon  the  platform  to  illustrate, 
by  exercises  upon  the  slates,  some  points  in  the  processes  of  instruction, 
of  interest  to  the  audience. 

The  following  resolutions,  passed  by  the  board,  were  then  read  : 

Whereas,  an  examination  of  State  pnpils  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  held  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  that  purpose  ;  and, 

Whereas,  the  same  has  been  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the 
attainments  and  conduct  of  the  following  named  pupils,  viz  : 

James  Burns,  John  E.  Shants, 

Edmund  Barry,  Dennis  Sullivan, 

George  Christian,  Wilbur  D.  Stilwell, 

Waldo  C.  Childs,  Patrick  Tamplin, 

Melvin  E.  Clair,  Arthur  L.  Thomas, 

John  Cain,  Myra  L.  Barrager, 

Charles  E.  Card,  Florence  H.  Brought, 

Nelson  Duryea,  Mary  Gloyne, 

William  F.Esselstine,  Emilia  Ludwig, 

Charles  D.  Edmonston,  Jane  Myers, 
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Thomas  H.  Halloran,  Frederika  Munch, 

John  J.  M.  Knowlton,  Kate  Rogers, 

Eli  Kelder,  Avis  Key  craft, 

Julius  F.  Lang,  Harriet  Starks, 

Edward  McGann,  Sarah  Stein, 

Walter  Proper,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  Streiner, 

John  Kapp,  Eva  E.  Sullivan, 

William  Slattery,  Etta  M.  Thomas, 

who  have  completed,  or,  within  the  coming  academical  year,  will 
complete  the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were  originally  select- 
ed as  State  pupils,  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  said  pupils  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommend- 
ed to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  continued  under 
instruction  for  three  years,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  their 
several  terms,  agreeably  to  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  the  term  of  whose  ap- 
pointment has  expired  or  during  the  coming  year  will  expire,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  be  continued  under  instruction  : 

Henry  K.  Powell,  for  3  years  and  10  months  from  Sept.  1st,  1877, 
Chester  Q.vMann,  for  2  years  from  Sept.  1st,  1877, 
Ann  Kennedy,  for  1  year  from  Sept.  1st,  1877, 
Mary  A.  Harrigan,  for  8  months  from  Sept.  1st,  1877, 
Patrick  Smith,  for  1  year  from  Oct.  25th,  1877,       .  • 
Henry  M.  Clackett,  for  3  months  from  Nov.  7th,  1877, 
Annette  Seaver,  for  8  months  from  Dec.  21st,  1877, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Hodder,  for  8  months  from  Jan.  1st,  1878, 
David  Fox,  for  1  month  from  Feb.  7th,  1878, 

to  make  up  time  lost  by  reason  of  absence  from  the  Institution. 
Resolved,  That 

John  F.  Donnelly,  James  O'Neil, 

Charles  S.  Doane,  Stephen  F.  Sloat, 

Alfred  Emmons,  Ann  Eliza  Lewis, 

Washington  A.  Gordon,  Kate  C.  Shute, 

who  have  completed  the  full  term  authorized  by  law  as  State  pupils, 
and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  be  and  they  are  here- 
by recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be 
selected  for  admission  to  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  his  action. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  to 
continue  under  instruction  in  this  Institution, 
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Louis  Brede, 
Peter  Brede, 

for  three  years ;  and 


MaryE.  Tharp, 
Charles  A.  Tantum, 
Catharine  Conly, 


Isaac  B.  Bowker, 
Isaac  R.  Carney, 
Mary  E.  II.  Clossen, 
Anna  C.  DeCoster, 
Robert  C.  Heller, 
Henry  Huyskamp, 

Mary  Vogel, 


Kate  E.  O'Sullivan, 
William  L.  Salter, 
Austin  Sinclair, 
Calvin  N.  Van  Pelt,  • 
Josephine  Van  Pelt, 
Charles  H.  Vetterlein, 


for  five  years,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which 
they  have  been  selected  as  pupils  to  be  supported  by  that  State,  and 
also  William  A.  Emmons,  for  a  special  term  of  three  years  in  the  High 
Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  last  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  and  character  be  given  to 
the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  a  course 
of  five  years'  instruction,  viz.  : 


James  Burns, 

John  E.  Sh ants, 

Edmund  Barry, 

Dennis  Sullivan, 

Louis  Brede, 

Wilbur  D.  Stilwell, 

Peter  Brede, 

Patrick  Tamplin, 

Abraham  B.  Bissett, 

Charles  A.  Tantum, 

George  Christian, 

Arthur  L.  Thomas, 

Waldo  C.  Childs, 

Myra  L.  Bar  rage  r, 

Melvin  E.  Clair, 

Annie  C.  Bryan, 

John  Cain, 

Florence  H.  Brought, 

Charles  E.  Card, 

Catharine  Conly, 

Nelson  Duryee, 

Mary  Gloyne, 

William  F.  Esselstine, 

Emilia  Ludwig, 

Charles  D.  Edmonston, 

Jane  Myers, 

Thomas  H.  Halloran, 

Frederika  Munch, 

John  J.  M.  Knowlton, 

Kate  Rodgers, 

Eli  Kelder, 

Avis  Reycraft, 

Julius  F.  Lang, 

Harriet  Starks, 

Joseph  Lawlor, 

Sarah  Stein, 

Edward  McGann, 

Elizabeth  Streiner, 

James  Maher, 

Eva  E.  Sullivan, 

Walter  Proper,  Jr., 

Mary  E.  Tharp, 
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John  Rapp, 


Etta  M.  Thomas, 


William  Slattery. 


Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  an 
eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that  the 
same  be  given  to  them,  viz.  : 

Thomas  Bauer, 
James  Carrufchers, 
John  F.  Donnelly, 
Charles  S.  Doane, 
William  A.  Emmons, 
Alfred  Emmons, 
.  William  Eltrich, 
Washington  A.  Gordon, 
Thomas  M.  Hey  don, 
Valentine  Herbst, 
James  O'Neil, 


Henry  J.  Smith, 
StephenF.  Sloat, 
John  Van  Nort, 
Mary  A.  Dugan, 
Sarah  J.  Edmonston, 
Frances  A.  Farrel, 
Sarah  Finn, 
Ann  Eliza  Lewis, 
Elnora  Rose, 
Amanda  L.  Sayles, 
Kate  0.  Shute. 


Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three  years' 
study  in  the  High  Class,  viz.  : 

Albert  J.  Andrews,  Elbert  C.  Ketcham, 

Albert  Ballin,  John  Mages,  Jr. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Alfred  Emmons. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  department  of  art  three  prizes  be  awarded,  one 
to  Ella  M.  Bonnell,  one  to  Alfred  Emmons,  and  one  to  Stephen  F. 
Sloat,  for  skill  and  excellence,  respectively,  in  pastille  painting,  in 
black  and  white  crayon  drawing,  and  in  industrial  drawing. 

Resolved,  That  the  testimonial  to  be  conferred  every  year  in  accor- 
dance with  the  terms  of  a  bequest  made  by  the  late  Harriet  Stoner,  upon 
such  pupil  in  the  Institution  as  has  never  acquired  any  knowledge  of 
language  through  the  ear,  and,  at  the  time  of  graduation,  shall  be 
found  to  have  attained  the  highest  comparative  excellence  in  character 
and  study,  be  awarded  to  Albert  J.  Andre vvs. 

Resolved,  That  a  special  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Albert  Ballin  for 
superior  excellence  in  all  the  branches  of  natural  science  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  High  Class. 

The  certificates,  diplomas  and  prizes  were  then  conferred  by  the 
Principal,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions,  after  which,  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Hon.  William  L.  Lay  ton,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  exercises  were  then  closed  by 
prayer,  thus  terminating  the  academic  year. 
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It  only  remains  for  your  Committee  to  congratulate  the  Board  upon 
the  happy  close  of  another  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SULLIVAN  H.  WESTON, 
AVERY  T.  BROWN, 
JOHN  L.  TONNELE, 

Committee  of  Examination. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annum. 
Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  Institution,  if  desired,  at  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in 
advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  $100  per  annum, 
including  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 
The  school  year  for  day  pupils  shall  be  considered  to  commence  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time,  except 
in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of  pupils 
supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required,  the  form 
of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

V.  Applications  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils,  and 
correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all  matters, 
other  than  those  connected  with  education,  must  be  addressed  to  the 
superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils,  must  be 
addressed  to  the  principal. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  Institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  must 
be  addressed.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  under  twelve  years  and 
over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Institution  by  certificate  of  any  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

10 
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VII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual,  the 
board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power  to 
reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  neces- 
sary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before  their 
admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree 
materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to 
write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a 
qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or  copies,  pre- 
paratory to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made 
intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention 
to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  fall. 

2.  Residence,  town,  county,  State. 

3.  When  was    he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was    he  born  ? 

5.  Was    he  born  deaf  ? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did    he  become  deaf  ? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if  so, 
by  whom,  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to'  communicate  instruction  ? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  on  the  lips  ? 

13.  Is  he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  habits  ? 

14.  Has  he  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury  ? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision,  erup- 
tion, malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy  or  in- 
sanity ? 

17.  Has    he  ever  used  ardent  spirits,  opium  or  tobacco  ? 

18.  Has    he  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small  pox  ? 

19.  Has    he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has    he  had  the  measles  ? 
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21.  Has    he  had  the  mumps  ? 

22.  Has    he  had  the  whooping  cough  ? 

23.  Has  he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  business, 
or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among  re- 
latives or  ancestors  ? 

25.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

26.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

27.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  ? 

28.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post  office-address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  ? 

31.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage — e.g.,  cousins  ? 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  ? 

35.  What  is  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  parents  ?  Indigent  ? 
Easy  circumstances  ?    Affluent  ? 

36.  Has    he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

37.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President. 
THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 
Secretary, 
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LAWS  AND  BLANK  FORMS 

RELATING    TO     THE    ADMISSION    OF  PUPILS. 


CHAPTER  325,  LAWS  OE  1863. 

As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled.  "  An  Act  relative  to  the  care 
and  education  of  deaf  mutes." 

Passed  April  29,  1875. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  folloivs : 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf  mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  State,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St. 
Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  institution  of  the  State  for  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes. 

§  2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  Seaf  mute  child,  within 
this  'State,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
town,  or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be, 
showing  by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health, 
morals  or  comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly 
cared  for,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or 
supervisor  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf  mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
or  in  any  Institution  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes. 

§3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institutions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  section,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall 
not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  each  per  year,  until  they  attain  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  the  institution  to  which 
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a  child  has  been  sent  shall  find  that  such  child  is  not  a  proper  subject 
to  remain  in  said  institution. 

§  4.  The  expenses  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  for  such  deaf 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institutions,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed,  shall  be 
raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  of  the  county  from  which 
such  children  shall  be  received ;  and  the  bills  therefor  properly 
authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by  the  said  county;  and  its 
county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation,  so  that  the  amount  thereof 
may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Extract  from  Chapter  555,  Laws  of  1864,  Title  1,  Sections  9 
and  10  (As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf-mutes" ). 

Passed  April  29,  1875. 

§  5.  Every  person  resident  in  this  state,  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orphan,  whose 
nearest  friend  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  state  for  the  three 
years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  one  of  the  following-named 
institutions,  viz.:  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes  ;  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any 
institution  in  this  state  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  provided 
his  or  her  application  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  pupils  so  sent  to  either  of  the  institutions  afore- 
said shall  be  provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition,  and  the  direc- 
tors of  said  institution  shall  receive,  for  each  pupil  so  provided  for,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  quarterly  payments,  to 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his  presenting  a  bill 
showing  the  actual  time  and  number  of  such  pupils  attending  the 
institution,  and  which  bill  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  institution,  and  be  verified  by  their  oaths. 

The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  shall  be  five  years  ; 
but  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion, 
extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 
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The  pupils  provided  for  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  of  this 
title  shall  be  designated  state  pupils,  and  all  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  state  pupils  now  in  said  institutions  shall  apply 
to  pupils  herein  provided  for. 


APPLICATION 

FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  COUNTY  PUPILS. 

To  he  made  to  and  retained  by  the  Supervisor  or  overseer  of  the  Poor. 


State  of  New  York,  )  s§  . 
County  of         ,  ) 

 of  the  town  of   in  said  county, 

hereby  certifies  that  he  is  the  of  ,  a  deaf- 


mute  child,  residing  in  said  town,  and  who  was  born  on  the.... day 
of  ,18  ,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  educa- 
tion, the  health,  morals  and  comfort  of  said  child  may  be  endangered 
or  not  properly  cared  for  ;  and  the  undersigned  hereby  makes  appli- 
cation for  the  said  child  to  be  placed  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  support  and  education, 
pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter 
213  of  the  laws  of  1875. 


Dated  ,18  . 


CERTIFICATE. 

To  be  granted  by  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  and  sent  to 

the  Institution. 

State  of  New  York,  )  §s  . 
County  of         ,  ) 

I  have  this  day  selected  of  the  town  of  

county  of  ,  son  [or  daughter']  of  ,  who  was 

born  on  the  day  of  18    ,  as  a  county  pupil 

in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  for  the  term  of  years  from  the  day  of 

 18    ,  to  the  day  of  18  , 

(  he  being  then  twelve  years  of  age),  to  be  educated  and  supported 
therein,  during  thai^  period,  at   the   expense   of    the   county  of 
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 ,  ill  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  325, 

Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 


of  the  toivn  of 
Dated   ,18  . 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION 

To  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  in 
case  of  candidates  for  admission  twelve  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned,  ,  of  the  town  of  ,  in  the  county  of 

 ,  do  hereby  certify  that   of  said  town,  is  deaf  and 

dumb.    The  said  was   years  of  age  on  the  ....  day  of 

 ,187    ;  is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and 

possesses  intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction. 

The  names  of  the  parents  of  the  said   are   , 

and  the  said  parents  have  resided  in  this  State  for  the  last  three  years. 

They  respectfully  apply  for  the  appointment  of  said  as  a  State 

pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb;  and  I  would  recommend  the  application  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  parents 
are  unable  to  provide  the  said  with  clothing.* 

Dated  ,18 


of  the  toivn  of 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 


*  In  case  the  parents  are  able  to  provide  clothing,  the  above  sentence  should  be  erased. 
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FORM  OF  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  of 

 in  the  county  of   and  State 

of   ,  and   of   

in  the  county  of  and  State  of  are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto  ,  the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 

his  successors  in  office  in  the  sum  of  ,  dollars,  for 

which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals.    Dated  at  this  

day  of  A.D  

Whereas  ,  of  in  the  county 

of   and  State  of  has 

been   or  is   about  to  be  admitted  into  the  institution  aforesaid  : 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if 
the  above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said  ,  as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of 

three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  board  and  tuition,  semi- 
annually in  advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing  ;  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums 

charged  to  the  account  of  said  for  money  or  necessary 

articles  furnished  to  said   ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest 

on  each  bill,  from  and  after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  ) 
presence  of  j 

  [«] 

  [>•  S-] 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  about  twenty-six 
acres,  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  at  Wash- 
ington Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at 
the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
street,  about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from  the  city  : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross- 
town  railroads  and  cabs,  or  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab  or  stage. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  to  Manhattanville  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETING. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  dailv  sessions 
of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest- 
when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz  :  At  the  annual 
election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of 
June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning. 
The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on 
these  occasions,  notices  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of  dollars. 


SIXTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

AND 

DOCUMENTS 

OF  THE 

New  York  Institution 

FOR  THE 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

TO  THE 

LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
For  the  Year  1878. 


New  York: 

J^RINTED   AT     THE    J^EW    JoRK    JNSTITUTION     FOR    THEj  JDEAF    <^  pUMB. 

18  78. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT, 

REV.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  HENRY  E.  DAVIES,  LL.D. 

.SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HON.  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 

TREASURER, 

JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

SECRETARY, 

THATCHER  M.  ADAMS. 


First  Class — Term  < 

Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.D. 
William  Frothingham,  M.D. 
Rev.  Sullivan  H.  Weston,  D.D. 

Second  Class — Term 
Hon.  Erastls  Brooks. 
Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.D. 
Hon.  Enoch  L.  Fanciier,  LL.D. 
Joseph  W.  Patterson. 

Third  Class — Term 

Morris  K.  Jesup. 
Hon.  Henry  E.  Davies. 
Thatcher  M.  Adams. 
George  F.  Betts. 


expires  May,  1879. 

( Vacancy. ) 
Benjamin  II.  Field. 
John  L.  Tonnele. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Tyxg,  Jr.,  D.D. 

expires  May,  1880. 
Avery  T.  Brown. 
Gen.  Henry  E.  Davies,  Jr. 
Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D. 
Everett  Herrick,  M.D. 

expires  May,  1881. 

Samuel  Thorne. 
Samuel  V.  Hoffman. 
George  A.  Robbins. 
Hon.  John  R.  Brady. 
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Officers  and  Directors. 


Executive  Committee. 


Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  D.D.,  Chairman. 
William  Frothingham,  M.D. 
Avery  T.  Brown. 
George  A.  Bobbins. 
John  L.  Tonnele. 


Ladies'1  Committee. 


Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Field. 
Mrs.  Helena  T.  Brown., 
Mrs.  Frederick  GL  8 wan 


Chairman. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


Miss  Julia  Cooper. 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Patterson 
Mrs.  Ethan  Allen. 
Miss  Julia  Rhinelander. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Walter. 


Miss  Mary  A.  Hadden. 
Mrs.  Edward  Oothout. 
Mrs.  Anna  E.  Barnard, 


Mrs.  Eugene  Schieffeltn. 
Mtss  Harriet  Taber. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


PRINCIPAL, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET,  LL.D. 

PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS, 

WESTON  JENKINS,  M.A.* 
E.  HENRY  CURRIER. 
JACOB  YAN  NOSTRAND,  M.A. 
FRANCIS  D.  CLARKE,  M.A.,  C.E. 
G.  C.  W.  GAMAGE. 
HENRY  DENNIE  REAYES. 
ROWLAND  B.  LLOYD. 
THOMAS  H.  JEWELL. 
WILLIAM  G.  JONES,  B.A. 
CHAS.  W.  YAN  TASSELL. 
JANE  T.  MEIGS. 
IDA  MONTGOMERY. 
JOSEPHINE  L.  ENSIGN. 
LUANN  C.  RICE. 
BESSIE  Y.  FITZHUGH. 

TEACHER  OF  DRAWING, 

CAROLINE  Y.  HAGADORN. 

TEACHER  OF  ARTICULATION, 

CAROLINE  E.  HANDY. 

SUPERVISORS, 

ELIZABETH  S.  BEECHER. 
CHARLES  W.  YAN  TASSEL. 


*  Instructor  of  the  High  Class. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN, 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.D. 

CONSULTING-  PHYSICIANS, 

WILLIAM  FROTHINGHAM,  M.D.       EVERETT  HERRICK,  M.D. 

STEWARD, 

CHAUNCEY  N.  BRAINERD. 

ASSISTANT  STEWARD, 

WALTER  S.  CRITTENDEN. 

CLERK, 

CHARLES  M.  SMITH. 

MALE  SUPERVISORS, 

HUGH  F.  TAEF.  JOHN.  J.  BLACKSTOCK. 

MATRONS, 

MISS  PRUDENCE  LEWIS  (Supervisors'  Department). 
MISS  CORDELIA  CHIDSEY  (Linen  Department). 
MISS  A.  ELIZABETH  RHOADES  (Seamstress' Department). 
MRS.  FRANCES  D.  RICE  (Primary  Department). 

HOUSEKEEPER, 

MRS.  REBENA  C.  HEIM. 

ASSISTANT  HOUSEKEEPER, 

MISS  JANE  D.  LAVERY. 

NURSE, 

MISS  SARAH  J.  BUTLER. 

ENGINEERS, 

JOHN  G.  STICKNEY.  JOSEPH  BANKS. 

NIGHT-WATCH, 

FREDERICK  A.  GERLOFF.  JOSEPH  L.  CLEMENS. 

MISS  ELLEN  PRATT. 


E.  A.  HODGSON  

JOHN  H.  CLEARWATER 
JOHN  LECHTHALER 

HENRY  ROTH  

ALBERT  METZGER  


Printer. 

Cabinetmaker. 

Shoemaker. 

Tailor. 

Gardener. 


SIXTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  present  to  the  Legislature  their  Sixtieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  condition  and  care  of  the  Institution,  its  course 
of  instruction,  its  pupils  and  teachers,  and  the  financial  and  executive 
management  for  the  year  beginning  September  1st,  1877,  and  ending- 
August  31st,  1878. 

In  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  herewith  submitted,  a  detailed  account 
is  given  of  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year.  The  general 
expenses  have  been  somewhat  less  than  in  former  years,  but  large  dis- 
bursements have  been  made  for  special  objects. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  shows  that  535  pupils  have  been 
members  of  the  Institution  during  the  year,  of  whom  337  were  males 
and  198  females.  The  daily  average  of  those  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tution was  however  limited  to  404,  on  account  of  delay  in  returning, 
and  absence  during  the  term  of  study.  The  535  pupils  were  supported 
at  the  Institution  as  follows  :  by  the  State  of  Now  York  333  ;  by  the 
counties  of  New  York  137  ;  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  59  ;  by  parents, 
guardians  or  friends  5  ;  by  the  Institution  one. 

The  details  of  administration  are  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent, and  especial  attention  is  directed  to  the  summary  of  results' 
in  the  shops  and  workrooms.  Experience  shows  the  wisdom,  in  every 
point  of  view,  of  the  endeavor  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  self-support  bi- 
manual labor,  and  their  enthusiasm  in  the  various  employments  afforded 
them,  encourages  the  directors  to  furnish  every  facility  for  complete  in- 
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struction  in  the  various  branches  of  industry.  In  the  printing  office, 
steady  progress  has  been  made  in  instruction  and  in  remunerative 
printing  ;  the  work  lias  been  conducted  with  intelligence  and  enthusi- 
asm, and  among  the  results  of  this  branch  of  industrial  instruction  are 
the  monthly  issues  of  the  Educator,  a  paper  published  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Principal ;  a  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; 
and  the  present  Report  which  is  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent  during  the  year,  only  two 
deaths  having  taken  place,  and  both  of  these  were  due  to  enfeebled  con- 
stitution and  long  previous  illness.  This  relief  from  sickness  is  doubt- 
less owing  in  a  large  measure  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Superintendent  and 
the  constant  attention  paid  to  sanitary  measures  in  the  building  and 
grounds  of  the  Institution. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  is  largely  occupied  with  a  review  of  the 
staff  of  teachers,  their  methods  of  instruction,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
value  and  utility  of  the  sign  language.  It  will  have  interest  for  all  who 
are  engaged  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes. 

The  directors  would  call  special  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Annual 
Examination  submitted  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board. 
It  shows  that  the  teaching  in  the  Institution  is  thorough,  and  that  the 
standard  of  education  is  high  and  Avell  maintained.  This  report  also 
contains  a  special  report  of  the  examination  of  the  High  Class,  and  of 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  school  year. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Board  of  Directors  were  called 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  Mr.  William  Niblo,  who  had  been  a  director  of  the 
Institution  and  a  benefactor  and  friend  of  deaf-mutes  for  many  years. 
By  faithful  service  in  the  Board,  by  valuable  gifts  to  the  Institution, 
and  by  a  tender  regard  for  the  children  gathered  within  its  walls,  he 
had  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  were  connected  with  him. 

A  few  changes,  which  were  needful  for  the  efficient  working  of  the 
Institution,  have  been  made  in  the  staff  of  officers  and  employees,  and 
we  mention  with  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  the  supervisors  who  was  ac- 
cidentally killed,  but  the  general  force  of  the  different  departments  is 
about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

During  the  year  constant  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library ; 
opportunities  of  general  instruction  and  entertainment  have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  pupils  from  time  to  time,  and  every  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  secure  harmonious  and  happy  development  of  mind  and  body, 
and  preparation  for  self-support  and  usefulness  in  after  life. 

The  growth  of  the  Institution  and  the  curtailment  of  its  grounds, 
owing  to  the  opening  of  new  streets  and  avenues  through  them  by  the 
City  of  New  York,  has  led  the  directors  to  look  for  a  suitable  place  for 
future  occupation  and  use.    Fifty-two  acres  of  land  at  Tarrytown  upon 
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the  Hudson  have  been  purchased,  after  careful  inspection  of  many 
places  offered  ;  and  this  property  is  now  being  drained  and  prepared  for 
occupation  at  an  early  day  by  the  Primary  Department  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  directors  have  been  greatly  aided  in  securing  this  property 
by  the  benevolence  of  those  who  having  in  their  lifetime  shown  their 
interest  in  deaf-mute  education,  also  remembered  the  Institution  in 
their  wills. 

Grateful  for  the  constant  attention  which  has  been  paid  by  your 
honorable  body  to  the  especial  needs  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  who 
are  gathered  in  the  New  York  Institution,  the  Directors  again  record 
their  purpose  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
position,  in  the  elevation,  instruction,  and  culture  of  these  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  care. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President. 

Thatcher  M.  Adams, 

Secretary. 


\ 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT 

FOR  THE 

YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  81,  1878. 


Expenditures. 

Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Apples,  59  barrels   1186  53 

Barley   47  50 

Baking  powder,  soda  and  cream  tartar   60  06 

Beans,  10  barrels   93  78- 

Berries   145  26 

Buckwheat  flour   53  74 

Butcher's  meat,  147,314  pounds   14,731  35 

Butter,  17,788  pounds   4,373  12 

Canned  goods   182  42 

Cartage   280  00 

Cheese,  1,096  pounds   141  69 

Chickens,  440  pounds   91  32 

Chicory,  651  pounds   51  00 

Cider  and  cider  vinegar,  14  barrels   116  57 

Citron,  74  pounds   13  58 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  84  pounds   24  00 

Coffee,  3,474  pounds   891  87 

Codfish  (boneless),  3,095  pounds   235  00 

Corn  starch   3  80 

Cranberries   35  05 

Crackers,  1,370  pounds   130  05 

Crushed  wheat  -.  5  00 

Dried  fruits,  2,522  pounds   241  15 

Eggs,  1,906  dozen   370  95 


Carried  forward 


$22,504  79 
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Brought  forward   $22,504  79 

Flavoring  extracts   10  65 

Flour,  641  barrels   4,971  15 

Flour  (Graham),  3  barrels   19  00 

Fresh  fish   781  77 

Gelatine  and  ginger   8  75 

Grapes,  768  pounds   57  33 

Head-cheese,  2,678  pounds   268  70 

Hominy,  37  barrels   221  00 

Hops  and  malt   53  98 

Horse-radish   9  00 

Ice,  136,535  pounds   432  03 

Indian  meal,  17  bags   27  98 

Lard,  1,861  pounds   138  07 

Lemons  and  Oranges,  21  boxes   107  00 

Maccaroni   3  75 

Mackerel,  13  barrels   152  80 

Melons   5  70 

Milk,  107,575  quarts   6,454  50 

Molasses,  2,165  gallons   1,225  11 

Mustard,  189  pounds   59  85 

Nuts  and  Christmas  candies   23  85 

Oatmeal,  19  barrels   177  07 

Pears,  plums  and  quinces   19  00 

Peaches,  22  baskets   40  33 

Pepper,  151  pounds   31  58 

Pickles   36  63 

Pork  (salt),  5  barrels   68  64 

Potatoes,  529  barrels   1,066  05 

Potatoes  (sweet),  49  barrels   119  00 

Raisins,  19  boxes   47  53 

Rice,  6,118  pounds   447  94 

Salt,  17  sacks   26  64 

Sardines   22  25 

Smoked  meats,  11,064  pounds   1,092  77 

Smoked  fish,  159  pounds   19  46 

Spices   70  18 

Sugar,  28,883  pounds   2,604  55 

Sweet  oil   19  75 

Tea,  1,392  pounds   516  84 

Turkey,  1,091  pounds   174  56 

Vegetables    47  46 


Carried  forward   $44,184  99 
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Brought  forward   $44,184  99 

Suit  tries  and  Wages. 

Principal,  professors  and  teachers   $25,268  71 

Superintendent,  steward  and  as- 
sistants   $6,314  00 

Matrons   1,289  50 

Supervisors   1,391  80 

Housekeepers,  baker  &  cooks..  .     2,286  23 
Seamstresses,  waiters,  chamber- 
maids and  laborers   7,940  17 

  19,221  70 

  44,490  41 

Clothing. 

Alpaca,  50  yards   $20  20 

Bathing  sponges   5  06 

Braid,  binding  and  trimmings   17  96 

Buttons   40  40 

Cambric,  430  yards   23  47 

Cartage   38  25 

Cash  advanced  pupils   825  25 

Cassimeres  and  satinets,  2,847  yards   2,192  23 

Check,  169  yards   21  18 

Cheviot,  53  yards   6  59 

Coats,  1   8  50 

Combs,  22  dozen   21  92 

Cord  and  elastic   4  08 

Collars  (paper),  10,500   85  60 

Collars  (linen),  20  dozen   17  08 

Corsets,  5^  dozen   39  94 

Corset  laces,  clasps  and  steels   4  85 

Denims,  146  yards   23  28 

Diaper,  8  pieces   11  30 

Drawers,  24-J  dozen   133  82 

Dress  goods,  66  yards   12  70 

Dress  linings,  137  yards   10  42 

Drilling,  102  yards   9  13 

Flannel,  103  yards   19  00 

Funeral  expenses   91  00 

Gingham,  656  yards   60  20 

Gloves,  67  pairs   8  30 

Hair  cutting   64  10 


Carried  forward 


$3,815  81    $88,675  40 
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Brought  forward   $3,815  81     $88,675  40 

Hair  brushes  and  pins   2  35 

Hats  and  caps,  54  dozen   449  07 

Handkerchiefs,  58  dozen   52  30 

Hose  ?nd  half  hose,  72  dozen   204  80 

Hoods,  2  dozen   0  00 

Jean,  93  yards   7  84 

Knitting  cotton   4  86 

Larkspur  seed  ,   3  79 

Linen  thread   5  15 

Neckties,  26|  dozen   34  26 

Pants,  3  pairs   7  50 

Pins  and  Needles   28  25 

Plaid,  193  yards   18  36 

Poplin,  238  yards   38  42 

Print,  1,987  yards   120  66 

Eibbon   3  30 

Scissors   8  45 

Sewing  machine  repairs,  needles,  etc   38  30 

Sewing  silk  and  twist   6  24 

Shirting,  2,587  yards   208  49 

Shoe  blacking   13  50 

Skirts,  5|- dozen   35  50 

Slippers,  12  pairs   8  00 

Spool  cotton,  117  dozen   67  98 

Suiting,  573  yards  .   73  20 

Suits  (clothing),  114   1,060  50 

Suspenders,  13  dozen   36  00 

Thimbles,  2  gross .   3  25 

Trunks  and  traveling  bags   58  87 

Tooth  brushes,  7  dozen   7  45 

Truss,  1   5  00 

Undershirts  and  vests,  38  dozen   234  81 

Webbing   8  65 

Yarn   10  60 


$6,690  51 

Leather  and  findings,  shoe  shop 


4,036  23 


Carried  forward 
2 


$10,726  74    $88,675  40 
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Brought  forward  

Linings  and   trimmings,  tailor 

shop  account   $1,737  00 

Wages,  tailor  and  tailoresses  . .  .       919  50 


Furniture. 

Apple  pearers,  2  

Baskets  

Bath  brick  

Blankets,  65  pairs  

Britannia  pitchers,  2  dozen  

Brooms,  29  dozen  

Brushes  

Carpeting,  (including  lining,  binding  and 

tacks)  

Cartage  

Chairs  and  stools,  12-J-  dozen  

Chair  repairs  

Chintz,  00  yards  

Clocks  and  repairing  

Clothes  pins  and  lines  

Coal  hod,  1  

Crash,  457  yards  

Crockery  

Curled  hair  for  mattresses,  159  pounds  .... 

Cnspidores  

Damask,  462  yards  

Desk  repairs,  standards  and  braces  

Enameled  cloth  

Faucets  

Feathers  and  feather  dusters  

Garbage  cans  (galvanized  iron),  4  

(las  shades,  chimneys  and  shade  holders  

Hassocks,  2  

Knives  and  forks  

Lamps  and  lanterns  

Laundry  stoves,  2  

Looking  glasses,  14  

Mats,  26  

Matting,  19  yards  

Mattresses  (re-made),  445  

Marking  plates  


$10,726  74    $88,675  40 


2,656  50 


1 

80 

67 

40 

8 

40 

209 

88 

52 

80 

113 

00 

121 

13 

299 

27 

63 

75 

193 

00 

21 

94 

10 

80 

20 

00 

12 

76 

75 

55 

21 

364 

05 

71 

55 

4 

68 

252 

79 

72 

75 

7 

00 

3 

50 

17 

75 

32 

50 

58 

03 

1 

80 

49 

16 

9 

25 

59 

30 

12 

50 

67 

16 

13 

65 

291 

05 

2 

00 

Carried  forward 


$2,642  36  $102,058  Y!4 
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Brought  forward   $2,642  36   $102,058  64 

Mops  and  handles   33  50 

Mosquito  netting   1  50 

Moss  for  mattresses,  605  pounds   71  60 

Mouse  and  rat  traps   2  84 

Napkins,  6  dozen   14  00 

Needles   1  67 

Oil  cloth   17  80 

Oven  peels  '  4  35 

Pails,  2  dozen   6  50 

Picture  nails  and  wire   4  25 

Pillows  (re-made),  42   4  20 

Print,  91  yards   4  53 

Quilts,  92."   101  35 

Repairing  copper,  coffee  and  tea  boilers. ...  20  40 

Repairing  iron  bedsteads   28  61 

Repairing  stoves,  stove-pipe  and  zinc   38  35 

Repairing  tinware   128  62 

Repairing  scales   6  50 

Re-plating  table  ware   56  27 

Rubber  sheeting,  55  yards   37  13 

Sad  irons  and  stands   9  71 

Sheeting,  2,399  yards   391  11 

Small  kitchen  wares   12  78 

Stove  polish  and  brushes. .  . . :   4  25 

Straw  for  bedding,  19,988  pounds   148  38 

Table  bell   1  65 

Table  and  toilet  covers   25  11 

Tablespoons,  2  gross   10  48 

Teaspoons,  2f  gross   11  30 

Tea  trays,  8   5  36 

Thermometers,  1  dozen   4  13 

Ticking,  1,019  yards   149  76 

Tidies,  4  "   2  80 

Tinware   136  03 

Toweling,  690  yards   91  63 

Towels,  5  dozen   14  00 

Tuning  piano   2  50 

Vegetable  steamers,  6   24  50 

Water  cart   20  00 

Whiting  and  sand  for  scouring   6  80 

Whisk  brooms,  2  dozen   4  00 


Carried  forward 


$4,302  61  $102,058  64 
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Brought  forward                                     $4,302  61  $102,058  64 

Window  shades  and  repairing   193  54 

Wooden  ware   5  90 

  4.502  05 


Building  and  Repairs. 


Carpenters   2,161  55 

Ventilation  (balance  on  contract  of  previous 

year)   1,700  00 

Mason  work  and  material   1,452  97 

Lumber   1,320  22 

Painting  and  glazing   1,270  52 

Repairing  roofs,  gutters  and  leaders   536  64 

Hardware  and  tools   416  12 

Kalsomining   367  12 

Pipe  and  fittings   365  15 

Plumbing   265  58 

Hot  water  tank  with  copper  coil   176  50 

Whitewashing   144  25 

Repairing  Ranges   115  29 

Drainage   108  92 

Repairing  Steam  Boilers   92  03 

Cartage   81  75 

Galvanized  and  sheet-iron  work   67  58 

Steam  kettle   67  50 

Door  and  window  sash   63  25 

Blue  stone  flagging   47  34 

Packing  and  belting   40  23 

Yale  locks  and  repairing   34  53 

Repairing  elevator   32  69 

Wire  work   31  60 

Repairing  ice  box   28  50 

Wood  moulding   26  38 

Iron  and  blacksmithing   22  10 

Repairing  steam  engine   19  68 

Rope   16  08 

Gas  cases,  2   10  00 

Cleaning  vault   10  00 

Labor   9  75 

Weather  strips   7  01 

  11,108  83 


Carried  forward 


$117,669  52 
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Fuel  and  Lights. 

Anthracite  coal,  1,177 504  tons  ,  4,352  85 

Gas,  1,090,700  feet   2,999  40 

Hoisting,  carting  and  shoveling  coal   668  44 

Charcoal,  395  barrels  '  260  00 

Sperm  oil,  32  gallons   57  00 

Matches,  5  gross  '   11  75 

Coal  shovels,  6   5  44 

Wax  tapers    1  90 

Wages  of  engineers  and  firemen   2.503  50 

  10.860  28 

Printing. 

Printing  press  and  engine   875  00 

Type,  furniture,  etc   748  97 

Paper  and  cards   456  55 

Paid  for  printing  and  binding   33  70 

Cartage  and  messengers  to  city   23  01 

Wages  of  foreman  and  assistant.   597  63 

  2,734  86 

Stable. 

Oats,  295  bags   337  21 

Hay,  27,572  pounds   288  76 

Horse  shoeing   166  25 

Repairing  wagons   129  05 

Carriage   125  00 

Repairing  harness   37  83 

Horse  blankets,  liniment  and  stable  tools.  .  .  23  70 

(Ground  feed  and  oil  meal   7  35 

Wages  of  stablemen   450  00 

  1,565  15 

Washing. 

Soap,  21,275  pounds   1,325  00 

Washing  fluid,  2,068  gallons   527  37 

Starch  2,822  pounds   195  95 

Blueing   59  78 

Cartage   27  00 

Castile  soap,  170  pounds   19  26 

Repairing  washing  machine   15  40 

Sapolio   15  00 

Sal  soda,  448  pounds   9  52 

Wages  of  laundresses   2,283  09 

  4,477  37 


Carried  forward 


$137,307  18 
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Brought  forward   $137,307  18 

Medicines,  and  wages  of  nurses   1,492  14 

Books,  slates  and  stationery  for  schools   1,437  06 

Croton  water   1,225  00 

Gardener's  wages,  seeds,  manure,  etc   1,051  05 

Stationery   468  29 

Postage  and  revenue  stamps   422  58 

Kailroad,  stage  fare  and  carriage  hire   235  40 

Subscription  to  American  Annals   194  00 

Surveying  (Tarry town  property)   150  00 

Time  detector  and  repairs   77  50 

Alcohol   60  55 

Expenses  of  Committee  of  Observation   57  67 

Delegation  to  Albany   51  80 

Expenses  of  pupils  to  American  Institute  Fair   47  20 

Expressage,  freight,  etc   47  08 

Expenses  of  pupils  to  City  Exhibition   36  00 

Newspaper  subscriptions   31  13 

Advertisements   29  32 

Legal  services  (acc't  water  grant)   11  00 

Employment  office   10  00 

Notarial  fees.   9  92 

Insect  powder   9  83 

Repairing  drums   9  25 

Twine   7  65 

Check  book   6  50 

Telegrams   5  46 

Fly  paper   4  00 

Chapel  decorations   4  00 

Boat  sponges   138 

State  Manual   1  00 

Lumber  and  hardware,  cabinet  shop  account   95  63 

Fund  appropiated  for  sending  pupils  home   200  00 

Insurance  premiums   1,657  65 

United  States  Bonds   22,737  00 

Kent  of  safe  in  Park  Bank   35  00 

Expenses  in  foreclosure  suits   807  81 

Estate  at  Tarry  town   55,454  50 

Library  books   206  32 

Cash  in  Merchants  National  Bank   38,240  61 

Cash  in  Institution  for  Savings  of  Merchants  Clerks  .'  6,378  31 


$270,313  77 
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Receipts. 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for  State  pupils'  board  and 

tuition   $90,035  01 

From  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  clothing 

State  and  support  of  county  pupils  from  said  county. . .  20,384  70 
From  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  board, 

tuition  and  clothing  of  pupils  from  said  State   18,343  67 

From  treasurers  of  the  following  counties,  for  clothing  of 

State  and  support  of  county  pupils  :  

Clothing  State        Support  of 
pupils.  county  pupils. 

Albany   $287  50  $3,249  16 

Alleghany   150  00   

Broome   59  50  5  00 

Cattaraugus   60  00   

Cayuga   30  00   

Chatauqua   120  00  600  00 

Chemung   90  00   

Chenango   56  00   

Clinton   30  00   

Columbia   60  00  300  00 

Delaware   136  50  135  00 

Dutchess   90  00  600  00 

Erie   90  00  300  00 

Essex   30  00  295  83 

Franklin   30  00   

Greene                 '  30  00   ? 

Jefferson   65  00  550  00 

Kings   870  67  5,084  98 

Lewis   135  83 

Livingston   30  00   

Madison   60  00   


Monroe   90  00   

Niagara   60  00   

Onandaga   210  00   

Ontario    90  00   

Orange   258  75  1,709  99 

Oswego   90  00   

Queens   143  33   

Rensselaer   90  00  300  00 

Richmond   150  00  600  00 

Rockland   180  00  300  00 


Total. 

$3,536 

66 

150 

00 

64 

50 

60 

00 

30 

00 

720 

00 

90 

00 

56 

00 

30 

00 

360 

00 

271 

50 

690 

00 

390 

00 

325 

83 

30 

00 

30 

00 

615 

00 

5,955 

65 

135 

83 

30 

00 

60 

00 

90 

00 

60 

00 

210 

00 

90 

00 

1,968 

74 

90 

00 

143 

33 

390 

00 

750 

00 

480 

00 

Carried  forward,      $3,737  25    $14,165  79    $17,903  04  $128,763  38 
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Clothing  State  Support  of 

pupils.  county  pupils.  Total. 

Brought  forward,  $3,737  25  $14,165  70    $17,903  04  *128/,G3  38 

Saratoga   30  00    30  00 

Schuyler   30  00   V. .  30  00 

Steuben   17  75  122  50  140  25 

Sullivan  '. .  .  GO  00    CO  00 

Tioga   30  00    3-0  00 

Ulster   240  00  903  03  1.143  03 

Warren   30  00  300  00  330  00 

Washington   51  17  388  33  439  50 

Wayne   150  00    150  00 

Westchester   144  50  450  60  001  10 

Wyoming   00  00  300  00  360  00 


$4,580  67    $16,636  31    £21,210  98 

From  paying  pupils  for  board  and  tuition   1,280  00 

From  sales,  grease,  bones  and  refuse   519  54 

From  printing   097  05 

From  clothing   170  93 

From  sales,  shoe  shop  account   72  80 

From  discounts  on  bills  audited   ^1  44 

From  sales,  rags  and  old  paper   51  37 

From  sales,  empty  barrels   51  90 

From  sales,  old  iron   24  00 

From  sales,  tailor  shop  account   20  13 

From  sales,  sundries   8  12 

From  sales,  bonds  of  city  of  New  York   50.000  00 

From  bequest  of  E.  Holbrook   $23,523  24 

From  bequest  of  Maria  Hobby   440  00 

From  interest   7,574  08 

From  balance  Sept.  1st,  18:7   35,822  81 

0270,313  77 

STATE  OF  N  E W  YORK,  } 
City  and  County  of  New  York,  J  ,s'<s'  ; 

Joseph  W.  Patterson  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  lie  is 
the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  the  foregoing  account,  to  the  best  of  deponent's 
knowledge  and  belief,  is  true  and  just  in  every  particular,  and  further 
saithnot.  JOSEPH  W.  PATTERSON. 

Sworn  to  before  mo  this  Kith  ) 
day  of  November,  1878.  ) 

Andrew  Warner, 

Notary  Public  N.  Y. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New   York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen. — The  experience  of  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1878, 
in  the  departments  which  I  am  required  to  superintend,  has  been  mark- 
ed by  great  prosperity  and  increasing  usefulness. 

Administkative. 

The  list  of  pupils  embraces  535,  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  school 
within  the  year,  of  whom  337  were  males,  and  198  females.  Eighty- 
four  of  these — 55  males  and  29  females — were  new  pupils. 

During  the  year  29  males  and  19  females  either  graduated  or  left  from 
other  causes,  and  2  males  died,  leaving  485  ;  comprising  306  boys  and 
179  girls,  connected  with  the  Institution  at  the  close,  of  the  year. 

From  a  variety  of  reasons,  quite  a  number  did  not  return  promptly, 
and  consequently  the  daily  average  of  those  connected  with  the  school 
was  limited  to  494. 

The  535  pupils  were  supported  at  the  Institution  according  to  the 


following  statement : 

By  the  State  of  New  York   333 

By  the  counties  of  New  York   137 

By  the  State  of  New  Jersey   59 

By  parents,  guardians,  or  friends   5 

By  the  Institution   1 


Total  535 


Financial. 

The  financial  exhibit  is  peculiarly  gratifying,  showing  as  it  does 
the  evidence  of  careful  attention  and  economical  working  in  the 
various  departments. 

The  Treasurer's  account  shows  the  details  as  to  expenditures  as  well 
as  receipts,  so  far  as  they  are  entrusted  to  my  supervision. 

The  expenditures  are  considerably  diminished,  and  the  receipts  much 
the  same  as  in  previous  years. 
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The  cost  of  certain  supplies  has  perceptibly  diminished,  and  the  re- 
duction of  ten  per  cent  on  all  salaries  and  wages,  decided  upon  by  your 
Board  early  in  the  term,  secured  a  very  perceptible  amount  from  that 
source. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  watchfulness  over  the  material  interests  of  the 
Institution,  together  with  the  general  reduction  of  the  cost  of  important 
staples  and  necessaries  of  life,  will  enable  the  Directors  to  support  the 
Institution  within  its  own  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  it  to 
maintain  its  noble  sphere  of  usefulness  with  unabated  success. 

The  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  at  its  last  session,  decided 
to  limit  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  the 
State  pupils  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  year,  will 
necessitate  continued  care  and  scrutiny  over  the  expenditures  in  the 
future. 

Kepaies  and  Impeovements. 

Although,  in  my  view,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  perfect  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  your  Board  that  the 
utmost  vigilance  over  expenditures  must  be  maintained,  left  the  alter- 
native simply  that  repairs  and  improvements  should  be  limited  to 
those  of  paramount .  necessity.  The  expenditures  have  been  conse- 
quently restricted  as  far  as  possible  in  this  direction. 

The  most  important  work  completed  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  extention  of  the  printing  office  by  the  removal  of  the  parti- 
tion eight  feet  into  the  tailor  shop,  the  purchase  of  additional  furni- 
ture and  type,  and  of  a  Oottrell  &  Babcock  Cylinder  Press,  thereby 
giving  more  extensive  resources  and  efficiency  in  the  work.  Also  the 
introduction  into  the  shoe  shop  of  a  seven  horse  power  engine,  manu- 
factured by  H.  B.  Bigelow  &  Co.  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  to  be  used  for 
motive  power  for  the  machinery  in  the  printing  office  and  other  shops. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  12-inch  brick  walls  between  the  main-build- 
ing and  north  and  south  wings,  which  were  carried  up  through  the 
attic  between  the  towers  and  the  rear  stone  gutters,  to  the  height  of 
three  feet  above  the  roof,  and  capped  with  a  coping  of  heavy  blue 
stone,  the  object  being  to  divide  the  buildings  more  completely  for  pro- 
tection in  case  of  fire.  Also  the  renewal  of  shingles  over  the  whole 
roof  of  the  mansion  house  and  one  half  of  the  laundry  building. 

3.  The  construction  of  a  surface  trap  and  laying  of  250  feet  of  eight- 
inch  drain  pipe  on  the  south  lawn,  and  repair  of  the  terrace  on  the 
south  and  west  banks,  which  had  been  seriously  damaged  by  heavy 
rains. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  a  large  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  school 
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building  with  separate  desks,  etc.,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  members 
of  the  High  Class  as  a  study  room,  and  the  painting  and  fitting  up  of 
a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  school  building  with  bookcases  and 
furniture  for  permanent  use  as  a  library  for  the  pupils. 

5.  Renovating  of  sections  of  flooring  and  stairs  in  both  wings  occupied 
by  pupils  ;  the  setting  of  a  new  Bramhall  &  Dean  range  in  the  large 
kitchen,  and  the  usual  repairs,  plastering,  kalsomining  and  painting, 
accomplished  during  the  summer  vacation. 

Industrial. 

The  reports  of  the  production  and  work  at  the  shops,  and  especially 
of  the  printing  office,  give  good  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  opening  and 
continuing  these  branches  of  industry.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  pupils  in  their  various  employments  do  not  lessen  as  these  means  of 
improvement  are  extended  to  them. 

Their  appreciation  of  the  favors  granted  are  more  and  more  apparent 
as  they  become  proficient  in  their  trades. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  shops  and 
seamstress-rooms,  and  also  of  the  product  of  the  garden,  during  the 


past  year  : 

Shoe  Shop. 

Number  of  shoes  made   1084  pairs. 

Value  of  1,062  pairs  of  shoes  furnished  to  pupils   $3,026  25 

Value  of  repairing  2,415  pairs  of  shoes   1,542  55 

Value  of  custom  work  (cash)   72  80 


$4,641  60 

Tailor  Shop. 

Number  of  coats  made   163 

Number  of  jackets  made      211 

Number  of  pants  made   625 

Number  of  vests  made   38 

Number  of  mattresses  made   40 

Number  of  straw  ticks  made   114 

Number  of  pillows  made   42 

Value  of  153  coats  furnished  to  pupils   $987  50 

Value  of  197  jackets     "             "    801  50 

Value  of  603  pairs  of  pants  furnished  to  pupils   2,219  59 

Value  of  38  vests  furnished  to  pupils   79  25 

Value  of  Custom  work  (cash)   20  13 

$4,107  97 

Carpenter  Shop. 

Value  of  new  work  and  repairs  done  for  the  Institution.  . .  .  $3,589  30 
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Peinting  Office. 
( Value  of  work  done  for  the  Institution.) 

For  the  Educational  Department   $438  35 

For  the  Administrative  Department  . ..  130  66 

Printing  Annual  Report   234  20 

Value  of  custom  work  (cash)   697  05 

$1,500  26 


Seamstress  Rooms. 

{Articles  made,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  work  performed  in  mending, 

alterations,  etc.) 


Aprons   537 

Chemises   166 

Counterpanes   112 

Drawers  (pairs)   170 

Dresses   380 

Handkerchiefs   140 

Night  dresses   134 

Napkins   72 

Pillow  cases   610 

Skirts   60 


Sheets   543 

Shirts   372 

Tablecloths   83 

Towels   1,000 

Towels  (slate)   500 

Waterproof  capes    15 

Under  waists   70 

Bags   80 

Books  covered   290 

Pamphlets  folded   2,500 


Garden. 


Beans,  37^  bushels   $47  00 

Beets,  123£  bushels   92  62 

Cabbage,  2,788  heads   223  04 

Carrots,  21  bushels   13  65 

Cauliflower,  95   9  50 

Celery,  230  dozen  heads   276  00 

Corn,  4,180  ears   83  60 

Cucumbers,  12  bushels   6  00 

Egg  plants,  147   14  70 

Leeks,  3,805  bunches   190  25 

Lettuce,  7,870  heads   314  80 

Onions,  20  bushels   25  00 

Parsley,  533  bunches   26  65 


Amount  brought  up.  $1,322  81 


Brought  up  $1,322  81 

Parsnips,  51  bushels   17  85 

Pears,  8  bushels   10  00 

Peas,  11  bushels   11  00 

Peppers,  H  bushel   1  50 

Pie  plant,  143  bunches   7  15 

Radishes,  85  bushels   106  25 

Spinach,  145^  barrels.  .  .    145  50 

Squash,  157   18  84 

String  beans,  20^  bushels   41  00 

Tomatoes,  100  bushels   75  00 

Turnips,  67£  bushels   84  37 


Total  $1,841  27 


The  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  small  children,  and  especially 
of  boys,  convinces  us  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  more  extended  and 
appropriate  facilities  for  their  care. 

The  recent  purchase  of  a  beautifully  located  and  convenient  property 
near  Irvington  on  the  Hudson  River,  will  enable  the  Board  to  accom- 
plish at  an  early  day  this  much  needed  improvement.  It  will  continue 
to  this  class  the  advantages  of  supervision  by  females,  which  has  here- 
tofore been  found  so  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  separating 
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them  from  the  evil  influences  so  liable  to  be  exerted  over  them  when 
associating  with  larger  boys. 

Medical. 

It  is  particularly  noticeable  that  the  amount  of  illness  among  the 
pupils  has  been  less  than  for  eight  years  past. 

No  case  of  contagious  or  epidemic  disease  occurred  during  the  entire 
year.  Those  requiring  special  or  protracted  professional  attention  were 
as  follows  : 


Abscess   2 

Asthma   1 

Bronchitis   1 

Catarrh   28 

Conjunctivitis   2 

Croup   4 

Debility   1 

Diarrhoea   3 

Dysentery   2 

Eczema   2 

Epilepsy   1 


Erysipelas  (face)   4 

Fracture  (jaw),  (rib),  (thumb) .  3 

Hernia   1 

Hysteria   1 

Injury   6 

Intermittent  fever   6 

Pneumonia  (single, 7)  (double,l)  8 

Eheumatism   2 

Tonsilitis   20 

Whitlow   2 


Two  male  pupils  died  at  the  Institution  from  pneumonia.  Oliver  J. 
Parsons,  aet.  25,  on  the  23d  of  February,  and  John  G.  Koster,  aet.  13, 
on  the  21st  of  March.  Both  had  suffered  from  previous  attacks  of  a 
similar  character,  and  from  unusual  debility,  leaving  but  little  reserve 
force  to  combat  the  depressing  disease. 

I  have  to  record  a  serious  accident  which  took  place  at  the  Institution 
on  the  9th  of  April  last.  Mr.  Martin  Brown,  a  deaf-mute  supervisor, 
with  a  few  advanced  pupils  and  other  friends,  while  exercising  on  the 
lawn  in  the  athletic  game  of  "throwing  the  heavy  hammer,"  was  ac- 
cidentally struck  by  it  on  the  head,  causing  a  severe  fracture  of  the 
skull.  After  an  operation  of  trephining,  he  recovered  consciousness 
and  was  able  to  communicate  with  his  friends. 

Disease  of  the  brain  soon  set  in,  and  after  a  period  of  intense  suffer- 
ing, resulted  in  his  death  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

A  person  of  superior  physical  power  and  of  peculiar  energy  and  force 
of  character,  he  had  won  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  whole  house- 
hold, and  his  sudden  decease  caused  a  seriousness  and  gloom  which  was 
not  easily  effaced. 

Acknowledgments. 

The  following  list  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  having  been  donated 
by  their  proprietors,  have  been  received,  and  proved  most  welcome  to 
the  pupils. 
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Monthly. 
American  Agriculturist,  N.  Y. 
Our  Record,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sunday  School  Journal,  N.  Y. 
Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  Omaha. 

Semi-monthly. 
Sunday  School  Advocate,  N.  Y. 

Semi-weekly, 
The  New  York  Times. 
The  New  York  Tribune. 
The  New  York  World.  • 

Weekly. 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Two  copies. 

The  Michigan  Deaf  Mute  Mirror,  Flint,  Mich.    Two  copies. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va.    Two  copies. 

The  Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  Danville,  Ky.    Two  copies. 

The  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.    Two  copies. 

The  Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas.    Two  copies. 

The  Deaf  Mutes'  Companion,  Faribault,  Minn.    Two  copies. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Advance,  Jacksonville,  111.    Two  copies. 

The  Evangelist,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Gazette,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Elmira  Advertiser,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Newburgh  Journal,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Borne  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

The  Saratogian,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  Weekly  Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Watertown  Reformer,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Weekly  State  Gazette,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Utica  Herald,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Deaf  Mutes'  Journal,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

The  Rensselaerville  Press,  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y. 

The  West  Virginia  Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Ya. 

To  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  aud 
Erie  Railroads,  we  are  indebted  for  special  reductions  in  rates  of  fare, 
and  to  the  officers  of  the  People's  Line  of  steamers,  for  half-fare  tickets 
to  pupils  returning  to  their  homes. 

To  the  officers  of  the  American  Institute,  for  380  tickets  to  the  fair, 
and  to  Mr.  Stephen  Fiske,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  for  an  invita- 
tion to  the  school  to  visit  their  exhibition  of  "  Humpty  Dumpty." 

From  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
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and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  we  have  received  copies  of  their 
annual  reports. 

From  Frederic  De  Peyster,  LL.D.,  several  valuable  pamphlets  for 
the  library,  and  from  Mr.  C.  N.  Brainerd,  a  beautiful  collection  of 
birds,  prepaired  and  mounted,  which  make  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
collection  of  curiosities. 

I  desire  to  particularly  acknowledge  professional  courtesies  and  assis- 
tance rendered  by  the  consulting  physicians,  Dr.  William  Frothingham 
and  Dr.  E.  Herrick,  and  also  by  Dr.  Mann  and  Dr.  Post. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  record  the  cheerful 
co-operation  of  the  officers  and  assistants  in  the  performance  of  their 
various  duties,  and  the  uniform  courtesy  and  harmony  which  has 
existed  in  the  household  throughout  the  year.  To  this  fact,  under  a 
merciful  Providence,  is  largely  due  the  good  measure  of  success  which 
has  crowned  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  afflicted  class. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  PORTER,  M.D. 

Superintendent  and  Pity  sic  i  an. 

New  York.  August  31,  1878. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS 


WHO  HAVE  BEEN 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  WITHIN 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  81,  1878. 

MALES. 

Name.  Town.  County. 

Aby,  Louis  N  West  Troy  Albany. 

Adkins,  Charles  A   New  York  New  York. 

Allen,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Atkinson,  William  Paterson   Passaic,  N.  J. 

Austin,  Eli  Elmira  Chemung. 

Ayres,  Charles  A  New  York  New  York. 

Baars,  Frederick  W  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Balsam,  Ernest  New  York  New  York. 

Barry,  Edmund  New  York  New  York. 

Barton,  Clarence  E  New  Rochelle  Westchester. 

Bauer,  Michael  New  York  New  York. 

Baxter,  Archibald  McL  New  York  New  York. 

Beare,  William  Utica  Oneida. 

Becker,  John  R  Easton  Washington. 

Bellinger,  William  H  Forestport  Oneida. 

Bentley,  Thomas,  Jr  New  York  New  York. 

Berray,  Seymour  A  Walton  Delaware. 

Betz,  Henry,  Jr  New  York  New  York. 

Beyer,  Henry  New  York  New  York. 

Bissett,  Abraham  W.  B  South  River  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Blake,  Charles  F  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Bouck,  Frank D  Schoharie..,  Schoharie. 

Bousfield,  Alfred  H  Madison  Morris,  N.  J. 

Bowers,  Wilber  L  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Bowker,  Isaac  B  Trenton  Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brauer,  Albert  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Brede,  Louis  Jersey  City  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Brede,  Peter  Jersey  City  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Britt,  James  New  York  New  York. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Brockman,  Isaac  New  York  New  York. 

Brown,  Daniel  H  New  York  New  York. 

Brown,  Ellsworth  A  Kirkland  Oneida. 

Brown,  Nye,  Clay  ,  Onondaga. 

Brown,  Thomas  VV  New  York  New  York. 

Burkhardt,  Julius  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Burns,  James  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Butler,  John  E  New  York  New  York. 

Butterly,  Peter,  Jr  , .  New  York  New  York. 

Gain,  John  Utica  Oneida. 

Cannon,  Anthony  Hoboken  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Capelli,  Anthony. . . .  New  York  New  York. 

Card,  Charles  E  Lebanon  Madison. 

Carlman,  Thure  E  Albany  Albany. 

Carmichael,  Wilson  Stuyvesant  Columbia. 

Caton,  James  H  Lloyd  Ulster. 

Childs,  Waldo  C  Albany  Albany. 

Christian,  George  Mamakating  Sullivan. 

Clackett,  Henry  M  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Clair,  Melvin  E  Andover  Allegany. 

Clark,  James  Paterson  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Clinton,  Richard  T  New  York  New  York. 

Clongh,  Frederick  Seneca  Ontario. 

Connor,  James  Passaic  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Connors,  John,  Jr  Watervliet  Albany. 

Coombs,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Costuma,  David  New  York  New  York. 

Cotter,  William,  Jr  New  York  New  York. 

Cottman,  John  C  New  York  New  York. 

Coulter,  Arthur  W  New  York  New  York. 

Craft,  Charles  Unionvale  Dutchess. 

Craven,  Charles  Buffalo  Erie. 

Crorken,  Francis  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Cruikshank,  George  W.  .  .  .  New  York  New  York. 

Dackermann,  Phillip  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Davis,  Daniel  J  Marlboro  Ulster. 

Davis,  Ellsworth  Marlboro  Ulster. 

Davit,  Henry  Kingston  Ulster. 

Delany,  John  H  New  York  New  York. 

Delory,  Cornelius  New  York  NeAV  York. 

Devoe,  Albert  A  New  York  New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Alexander  Brooklyn   ....  Kings. 

Dickson,  Daniel  Delhi  Delaware. 
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Doane,' Charles  S  Wheatland...   Monroe. 

Dobbs,  John  H  New  Windsor  . :  .  .. .  Orange. 

Donnelly,  James  F  New  York  New  York. 

Donnelly,  Joseph  H  New  York   New  York. 

Donohne,  James  P. . . .  New  York  New  York. 

Donohue,  William,  Jr....  Binghamton  Broome. 

Drennan,  Richard  New  York  New  York.. 

Drum,  Jeremiah  Troy  Rensselaer. 

Duffy,  Terrence.  New  York  New  York. 

Dugan,  Daniel  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Dundoir,  John  H  New  York  New  York. 

Duniap,  Edward  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Dunn,  Ulysses  G  Paris  Oneida. 

Duryee,  Nelson  Warrensburgh  Warren. 

Eckert,  Frederick  New  York   New  York. 

Eddy,  Jonathan  H. ...... .  Stedman  Chautauqua. 

Edmonston,  Charles  D. . . .  Cornwall   Orange. 

Egan,  Michael  New  York  New  York. 

Ekartd,  Adolph  New  York  New  York. 

Ekartd,  Frederick  New  York  New  York. 

Emmons,  Alfred  New  York  New  York. 

Emmons,  William  A  Millstone   ...  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Enz,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Esselstine,  William  F  Watertown  Jefferson. 

Farrell,  John  New  York. ........  New  York. 

Faulkner,  William  A  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Fisher,  George  T  Dunkirk  Chautauqua. 

Flanagan,  Wm.  EL,  Jr  Newburgh  Orange. 

Fogle,  Peter  Albany  Albany. 

Fosmire,  William  H  Troy  Rensselaer. 

Fox,  David  New  York  New  York. 

Fox,  Thomas  F  New  York  New  York. 

Freid,  Mayxea  New  York  New  York. 

Friday,  Benjamin  Albany  Albany. 

Fritz,  John  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Gallagher,  Bernard  New  York  New  York. 

Gallagher,  James  Metuchin  Middlesex,  N.  J 

Gately,  Patrick  J  New  York  New  York. 

Gehring,  Louis  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Glass,  John  New  York  New  York. 

Gleason,  Frank  New  York  New  York. 

Gleason,  George  New  York  New  York. 

Glosque,  Joseph,  Jr  Yonkers  Westchester. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Golland,  Isaac,  Jr  New  York  New  York. 

Gordon,  Washington  A. . . .  Brookhaven  Suffolk. 

Gross,  George  W  Clarkstown  Rockland. 

Gundersdorff,  Edward  Hoboken  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Hall,  Joseph  H  New  York  New  York. 

Hallicy,  Edward  J  Flushing  Queens. 

Halloran,  Thomas  H  New  York  New  York. 

Hamm,  Henry  New  York  New  York. 

Hanneman,  Abraham  New  York  New  York. 

Hanneman,  Herman  ......  New  York  New  York. 

Hanneman,  Julius  New  York  New  York. 

Harris,  William  I  New  York  New  York. 

Hartigan,  George  New  York  New  York. 

Hathaway,  Charles  W  New  York   New  York. 

Hawlor,  Charles  Middleburg  Wyoming. 

Held,  Henry  Albany  Albany. 

Heller,  Robert  C  Musconetcong  Hunterdon/N. 

Henriques,  Herbert  H  Brooktyn  Kings. 

Herman,  John  Caneadea  Allegany. 

Herrick,  Richard  Farmersville  Cattaraugus. 

Heslin,  Lawrence  F  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Hewitt,  Frederick  W  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Hirt,  Charles   Utica  Oneida. 

Hogan,  John  New  York  New  . York. 

Horle,  Francis  New  York  New  York. 

Houck,  Frank  M  Arkwright  Chautauqua, 

Howell,  Wallace  F  Brookhaven  Suffolk. 

Howell,  William  L  Brookhaven  Suffolk. 

Hunt,  J ohn  S  Blooming  Grove ....  Orange. 

Huyskamp,  Henry  Hohokus  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Ingebrand,  John  New  York  New  York. 

Ingham,  Charles  Rochester  Monroe. 

Innis,  Edward  New  York  New  York. 

Innis,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Jamieson,  Thomas,  Jr  Flatbush  Kings. 

Jastram,  Charles  New  York  New  York. 

Jaynes,  John  W   New  York  New  York. 

Johnson,  Phillip  North  Greenbush. . .  Rensselaer. 

Jones,  Isaac  New  York  New  York. 

Jones,  Park  S  Addison  Steuben. 

Jourdan,  Frank  New  York  ,  New  York. 

Kansridle,  John,  Jr  New  York  New  York. 

Kiese wetter,  Charles  New  York  New  York. 
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Kelder,  Eli  Wawarsing  Ulster. 

Kennedy,  Henry  J  New  York  New  York. 

Kickens,  John  Hoboken  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Kinney,  Peter  Newark  Essex,  N.  J. 

Kinsella,  Ki  chard  A  New  York  New  York. 

Knowlton,  John  J.  M  New  York  New  York. 

Knox,  Frederick  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Koener,  Adam  New  York  New  York. 

Koffman,  Lewis  New  York  New  York. 

Kohler,  Max  New  York  New  York. 

Koster,  John  G  New  York  New  York. 

Lalonde,  Henry  Oswego  Oswego. 

Lancaster,  Lucas  C  Cornwall  Orange. 

Lang,  Julius  F.  New  York  New  York. 

Lange,  Charles  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Lark,  Augustus  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Lashbrooks,  Charles  L  Macomb  St.  Lawrence. 

Lawlor,  Joseph  Greenbusb  Eensselaer. 

Lawton,  Charles  Great  Valley  Cattaraugus. 

Lennon,  John  W .  Olive  Ulster. 

Leonard,  Thomas  New  York. . . ,  New  York. 

Letts,  Charles  Salina.   Onondaga. 

Lever,  Joseph  D  German  Flats  Herkimer. 

Leviness,  George  E  Pelham  Westchester. 

Lloyd,  John  New  York  New  York. 

Long,  Walter  New  York  New  York. 

Lorcer,  Theodore  New  York  New  York. 

Lounsburv,  John  A  New  York  New  York. 

Loyd,  James  B   Westfield  Chautauqua. 

Lyons,  John  W  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Lyons,  Lewis  F  New  York  New  York. 

Magill,  William  B  New  York.  New  York. 

Maher,  James  N.  Hampton  Junct'n  Hunterdon,  N. 

Mahoney,  Dennie  New  York  New  York. 

Malmar,  Sven  New  York  New  York. 

Mann,  Chester  Q  New  York  New  York. 

Matthews,  Eugene  New  York  New  York. 

McBride,  Daniel  Brooklyn   Kings. 

McConnell,  Gibson  Poughkeepsie  Dutchess. 

McCormick,  Charles  New  York  New  York: 

McDonald,  Andrew  New  York.  New  York. 

McFaul,  Michael   New  York  New  York. 

McGann,  Edward  New  York.  New  York. 
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Name. 

Town. 

County. 

McKerahan,  Edward  . .  . 

A"1"            A  7  1 

.  .  l\ew  York. 

McRae,  Robert  W.  K . .  . 

T7~  '  X 

.  .  Ontario,  Canada. 

McVea,  William  

TkT            AT  1 

. . .  New  York  

AT             AT  1 

.  .  New  1  ork. 

Meinken,  Frederick  W  . 

.  . .  New  York  

.  .  New  York. 

Michel,  Emil  

AT            AT  1 

. .  New  York  

AT            A"'"  1 

JNew  York. 

1 

/A  1 

..  Onondaga. 

•  1 1  v  „ 

..  Schoharie. 

Miller,  Max  

AT              \  7  1 

,  . .  JN  ew  1  ork  

New  York. 

Minotti,  Carlo  

AT              \  T  -1 

New  York. 

Mitchell,  Peter,  Jr  

. .  New  York  

New  York. 

Montgomery,  Curtis  F  . . 

..  Middlesex,  JN.  J. 

AT                           T  1 

~WT       X  Til 

.  .  Wes tch ester. 

Moore,  William,  Jr  

.  .  New  York. 

~\  ic  ■  _      r\  TT 

AT^™-  AT „ ..1 , 

AT          AT  1 

.  .  New  York. 

Mornnmway,  John  K 

, .  .  Mount  Vernon  .  . . 

.    W  estcnester. 

Morris,  William  

T\      1  1 

. ..  Dutchess. 

Morris,  William,  Jr. . . . 

O  X  .1  „x  „  „ 

.  .  Richmond. 

Mull,  Charles  F  

4  1  1 

. .  Albany  

A    1  1 

.  .  Albany.  * 

TV  T            1             T    1           "I*  T 

Murphy,  John  M  

AT            AT  1 

.  ,  New  York. 

AT       1  T 

JNash,  James. .  <  

,  Madison. 

Neiser,  August  

AT            AT  1 

AT            AT  1 

,  ,  New  York. 

AT  J               /"><  1          1  T\ 

/  \ 

rn  • 

..  Tioga, 

"XT    11         C\  '  XY?        1  T 

Noble,  Gifiord  J  - . . 

T\       L  1 

,  Dutchess. 

(Jakes,  Charles  D  

. .  New  York  

AT             AT  1 

.  .  New  York. 

/A  ?  T)      ■                    T  1 

AT            AT  1 

.  .  New  York. 

O'Brien,  John,  Jr  

New  York. 

0  Connell,  John,  Jr  

AT            AT  1 

.  .  New  York. 

AT              AT  1 

.  .  New  Y  ork. 

AJ  „1  1    TT/" 

Udell,  George  W  

%e  

AIT        L     1  i_ 

,  Westchester. 

Ogle,  John  

,  Orange. 

"\T^.„i  .1, 

.  ,  Orange. 

/AJAT,.    IT  /""I 

0  Neal,  James  C  

Oswego. 

TIT1   '  L    1  11 

Washington. 

r\          _V         -T71  -1             1  -n 

Ormsby,  Edward.  E  

Westchester. 

T"»  i  •       Tm  i 

Palm,  Edwin  

,  Kings. 

Palmer,  Myron  

..  Greene. 

T>_1                   TT7       1_  TIT 

Palmer,  Wesley  vv  

Franklin. 

Parsons,  Oliver  J  

a      '  xi     *n     Tm  x 

.  .  Smith ville  Flats. . 

. .  Chenango. 

Penrose,  Frank  T  

. .  Paterson  

T"»             '         AT  T 

. .  Passaic,  IN .  J . 

Penrose,  Joseph  H  

, .  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Perez,  Jose  Jil  

.  . .  Panama  

.  .  U.  S.  of  Columbia. 

Perkins,  George  

.  . .  Alfred  

. .  Allegany. 

Pezara,  Abraham  

.  .  New  York. 
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Pezara,  George  New  York  New  York. 

Pitt,  William  J  Haverstraw  Rockland. 

Plunkett,  James  New  York  New  York. 

Porter,  George  S  Liberty  Sullivan. 

Powell,  Henry  K  Ilion  Herkimer. 

Proper,  Walter,  Jr  Hudson  Columbia. 

Qui gg,  John  Kingston  Ulster. 

Quinn,  Thomas  New  York  New  York. 

Eapp,  J ohn  New  York  New  York. 

Eeid,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Reilly,  William  J  New  York  New  York. 

Reinbold,  Louis  Wheatfield   Niagara. 

Reininger,  Adolph  New  York  New  York. 

Reininger,  Joseph  New  York  New  York. 

Reynolds,  George  L  New  York  New  York. 

Roberts,  John  J  New  York  New  York. 

Robinson,  Stanley  Jamesburg  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Rose,  Theron  Lloyd  Ulster. 

Rose,  William  New  York  New  York. 

Rudolph,  Frederick  New  York  New  York. 

Ruf,  Ernst  A  Buffalo  Erie. 

Rundell,  John  Cortlandt  Westchester. 

Russell,  Frank  E  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Ryckman,  William  A  New  York  New  York. 

Salter,  William  L  Delaware  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Schanck,  Henry  Freehold  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Schenck,  Walter  Flushing  Queens. 

Schmidt,  Charles  New  York  New  York. 

Schmidt,  George  New  York   New  York. 

Schneider,  Joseph  New  York  New  York. 

Schwares,  Charles  New  York.  New  York. 

Seelig,  Henry  New  York  New  York. 

Sexton,  Richard  M  Hague  Warren. 

Shanks,  William  G  Albany  Albany. 

Shannon,  William  Watervliet  Albany. 

Shants,  John  E.  Sand  Lake  Rensselaer. 

Sharkey,  Philip  Albany  Albany. 

Shattuck,  Charles  ....  Cohocton  Steuben. 

Shelton,  James  D  New  York  New  York. 

Sinclair,  Austin  Perryville  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Sinclair,  Stephen  New  York  New  York. 

Singer,  Eugene  H  NeAv  York.  New  York. 

Slattery,  John  Milton  Saratoga. 
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Town 

County. 

01„11„            TIT"  IT.-!   

olattery,  William  

.  New  York. 

iir«iii»-!ii 

, .  Orange. 

.  Chautauqua. 

. .  Rensselaer  ville  . .  . . 

.  Albany. 

. .  Richmond. 

.  Madison. 

.  Neiv  York. 

sj         "1  ^  TI7\"IK,.-^ 

, .  HiSsex,  JM .  J . 

Stengele,  Henry  

.  New  York. 

at  T 

.  Ji/ssex,  in  .  j . 

o  til  well,  W  it  bur  1)  

AT^W  "\7"^,,1, 

.  JNew  York. 

.  Jiiiie. 

"VTv»™  A7"^„U 

.  JNew  York. 

: 1 1 , „  „ 

.  Schoharie. 

Sullivan,  Dennis  

. .  Havers  traw. ...... 

.  Rockland. 

ri-[  ^  ^  l •                ,    •  i 

.  New  York. 

Tr,,,  f,-.  v,,        flU„J„a  A 

.  ivieicer,  in.  »j. 

rp„  "1   /"^"l  

T~)  '  J  _T  

,'.  Chenango. 

r ji  1  •  tt  -  

.  JNew  York. 

.  Greene. 

.  rvings. 

lnorne,  James  1  

.  Orange. 

.  New  York. 

Toohey,  Joseph  

. .  New  York.  ........ 

.  New  York. 

Torsney,  John  

.  Essex. 

Tnl-fnr.      A„An„  T 

.  JNew  101k. 

Iweed,  Kicnara  K  

.  Kings. 

lyler,  Ira  

-\T              V*"  1 

.  JNew  York. 

.  New  York. 

Van  Auken,  Elmer  E  . . 

.  Cayuga. 

Van  Orden,  Cyrenus  

. .  Paterson            . .  . 

.  Passaic,  N.  J. 

.  Monmoutn,  in.  j. 

. .  Schoharie. 

.  Jiiiie. 

Wagele,  Autoine  : , 

YT               \7  1, 

.  New  York. 

.  Queens. 

.  unemung. 

Watkms,  William,  Jr.  .  .  . 

.  Albany. 

TIT     i                   TTT-!  1 1  '  „  ITT 

.  Westchester. 

.  Onondaga. 

Weller,  George  T..  

;  Orange. 

Wentz,  Heinrich,  

, . .  Jersey  City  

.  Hudson,  N.  J. 

. .  Livingston. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

White,  Alexander  Jersey  City   Hudson,  N.  J. 

Wicke,  Frederick  0. ..... .  New  York   New  York. 

Wilken,  Julius  Flushing   Queens. 

Williams,  James  Jersey  City  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Winn,  Timothy  Haverstraw   Rockland. 

Winne,  Solomon  Kingston   Ulster. 

Zorn,  Herman  New  York   New  York. 

Females. 

Ackerman,  Josephine  B...  Yonkers  Westchester. 

Adams,  Florence  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Aird,  Catharine  New  York  New  York. 

Atwell,  Ida  M  Denning  Ulster. 

Au,  Anna   Buffalo  Erie. 

Austin,  Almeda  M  Watertown  Jefferson. 

Austin,  Nellie  Hudson  Columbia. 

Averell,  Edith  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Babcock,  Edith  Southampton  Suffolk. 

Baldwin,  Catharine  Cambridge  Washington. 

Barker,  Linda  F  Southport  Chemung. 

Barrager,  Mary  L  Hancock  Delaware. 

Barrett,  Aleeta  F  Bedford  Westchester. 

Barry,  Elizabeth  A  Palmyra  Wayne. 

Barry,  Maggie  T  Palmyra  Wayne. 

Berley,  Augusta  New  York  New  York. 

Bogatiska,  Margaret  New  York  New  York. 

Bogert,  Cornelia  Cape  Vincent......  Jefferson. 

Bologne,  Josephine  New  York  New  York. 

Bonnell,  Ella  M  Oswego  Oswego. 

Bough  ton,  Jane  New  York  New  York. 

Boyd,  Margaret  New  York  New  York. 

Brearley,  Ellen  J  Trenton  Mercer,  N.  J. 

Brought,  Flora  H  Big  Flats   Chemung. 

Bryan,  Anna  C  Bound  Brook  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Bncher,  Frederika  Newark  Essex,  N.  J. 

Burnard,  Josephine  Raritan  Somerset,  N.  J. 

Butler,  Phebe  M.  New  York  New  York. 

Caffrey,  Delia  New  York  New  York. 

Cheek,  Mary  E  New  York  New  York. 

Christian,  Louisa  New  York  New  York, 

Closson,  Mary  E.  U.  Trenton...  Mercer,  N.  J. 

Cobane,  Annie  New  York  New  York. 

Craig,  Agnes  Brooklyn  Kings. 
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Croak,  Maria,  Watervliet  Albany. 

Crolius,  Grace  New  York  New  York. 

Dates,  Nellie  Hector  Schuyler. 

Daven,  Sarah  A  Whippany  Morris,  N.  J. 

Decker,  Georgie  Montgomery  Orange. 

DeCoster,  Annie  C  Passaic  Morris,  N.  J. 

Derrick,  Ellen  Long  Island  City. . .  Queens. 

DeWilleger,  Isabella  New  York  New  York. 

Dezendorf,  Emily  L   Brooklyn  Kings. 

Dicks,  Sarah  L  Monsey  Rockland. 

Dillingham,  Ella  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Donoho,  Margaret  A  New  York  New  York. 

Dowen,  Mary  A  Castleton  Richmond. 

Doyle,  Margaret  New  York  New  York. 

Eckel,  Ella  L  Somerset  Union. 

Eckert,  Sarah  L  New  York  New  York. 

Felt,  Betsey  New  York  New  York. 

Eelver,  Calcine  B  New  Brunswick. . . .  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Eliza  J  Orange  Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Margaret  Orange  Essex,  N.  J. 

Finn,  Mary  E  New  York  New  York. 

Fisher,  Sarah  B  Dunkirk  Chautauqua. 

Flint,  Cora  B  Gainesville  Wyoming. 

Flint,  Minnie  Gainesville  Wyoming. 

Freeholder,  Eva  New  York  New  York. 

Freyburg,  Lena  Ponghkeepsie  Dutchess. 

Fullam,  Mary  New  York  New  York. 

Gallagher,  Mary  Utica  Oneida. 

Gloyne,  Mary  New  York  New  York. 

Goreth,  Mary  F  Wallkill  Orange. 

Gould,  Annie  L  Troy  Rensselaer. 

Guillan,  Olive  C  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Gnndersdorff,  Anna  Hoboken  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Hamilton,  Martha  A  Cobbleskill  Schoharie. 

Hasty,  Martha  New  York  New  York. 

Heller,  Sarah  A  Reigelsville  Warren,  N.  J. 

Hericht,  Tillie  New  York  New  York. 

Highfield,  Margaret  A  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Hitz,  Matilda  New  York  New  York. 

Hofman,  Mary  Ramapo  Rockland. 

Hollister,  Daisy  New  York  New  York. 

Horle,  Matilda  New  York  New  York. 

Houghtaling,  Marg't  A  Albany  Albany. 
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Name.  Town.  County 

Housel,  Helen  E  Newark  Essex,  X.  J. 

Housel,  Minnie  Newark  Essex,  N.  J. 

Hunt,  Katie  Gates  Monroe. 

Jones,  Florence  H   New  York  Xew  York. 

Jones,  Ida  Albany  Albany. 

Jones,  Sarah  E  Metuchen  Middlesex,  X.  J. 

Jordan,  Emma  Champlain  Clinton. 

Jost  Mena  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Kaiser,  Cornelia  Xew  Paltz  Ulster. 

Kelly,  Margaret  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Kelly,  Mary  A  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Kennedy,  Ann  Macedon  Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Julia  Macedon  Wayne. 

Kennedy,  Mary  Macedon  Wayne. 

Kenney,  Mary  A  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Kernan,  Elizabeth  S  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Ketchum,  Clara  E  Greenbush  Rensselaer. 

Kevitt,  Hannah  Passaic  Passaic,  X.  J. 

Krause,  Martha  E.  W  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Kugler,  x^nnie  C  Ramapo  Rockland. 

Kuhn,  Cordelia  E  Schoharie  Schoharie. 

Lamm,  Bertha  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Landt,  Lina  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Lang,  Josephine  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Leghorn,  Isabella  Xewburgh  Orange. 

Lewis,  Annie  E  Salina  Onondaga. 

Lewis,  Mary  A  Albany  Albany. 

Lieferenz,  Freda  Albany  Albany. 

Logue,  Catharine  Yonkers  Westchester. 

Long,  Mary  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Long,  Xellie  Xew  York.  Xew  York. 

Lungwitz,  Linna   Brooklyn  Kings. 

Maher,  Lizzie  Sterling  Morris,  X.  J. 

Mahoney,  Julia  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Marks,  Ann*  Middletown  Richmond. 

Marks,  Rachel  Middletown  Richmond. 

Marks,  Sarah*  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Martin,  Mary  A  Albany  Albany. 

McClurg,  Edna  J  Richmond  Ontario. 

McKendrick,  Mary  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

McMillen,  Elizabeth  C  Xew  York  Xew  York. 

Meade  Mary  Albany   Albany. 

Mills,  Grace  Xewark  Essex,  X.  J. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Miller.  Emma  M  Newtown   Queens. 

Moon,  Cora  Whitehall  Washington. 

Morrin,  Elizabeth  Albany  Albany. 

Mulligan,  Hattie  L  Watertown  Jefferson. 

Munch,  Frederika  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Neddy,  Hannah  Indian  Reservation. .  Onondaga. 

Neddy,  Lucy  Indian  Reservation.  .  Onondaga. 

Nicholson,  Mary  New  York  New  York. 

Noble,  Elizabeth  New  York  New  York. 

Ogden,  Amy  Ponghkeepsie  Dutchess. 

O'Sullivan,  Kate  E  Hoboken  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Palmatier,  Mary  E  White  Plains  Westchester. 

Pandel,  Anna  0  Royalton  Niagara. 

Pepper,  Mary  North  Hudson  .....  Essex. 

Peterson,  Bertha  New  York  New  York. 

Pickens,  Mollie  Peel  Tree  Barbour,  W.  Ya. 

Post,  Clara  Passaic  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Powers,  Carrie  L  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Price,  Honora  Port  Richmond  Richmond. 

Price,  Mary  E  New  York  New  York. 

Quevedo.  Mary  F  Flatbush  Kings. 

Rahm,  Emma  New  York  New  York. 

Ray,  Martha  J  New  York  New  York. 

Redner,  Louisa  L'tica  Oneida. 

Reese,  Sophia  Constantia  Oswego. 

Regan.  Helen  New  York  New  York. 

Reis,  Amelia  New  York  New  York. 

Reycraft,  Avis  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Rinneberg,  Annie  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Rodgers,  Kate  New  York  New  York. 

Rogers,  Eugenia  New  York  New  York. 

Rosch,  Clara  E  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Ruger,  Anna  New  York  New  York. 

Schaefer,  Catharine  New  York  New  York. 

Schafer,  Barbara  Eastcb ester  Westchester. 

Schill,  Charlotte  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Sch wan,  Moneka  Newark  Essex,  N.  J. 

Seeley,  Margaret  H  Pt.  Monmouth  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Shiek,  Catharine  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Shute,  Kate  C   Brooklyn  Kings. 

Sitterly,  Winnifred  Guilderland  Albany. 

Smith,  Elenora  New  York  New  York. 

Somers,  Mary  W  Bound  Brook  Middlessex,  N.  J. 
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Name.  Town.  County. 

Sprague,  Carrie  E  Rockland  Sullivan. 

Stebbins,  Sarah  A  Wellsville  Allegany. 

Stein,  Sarah  New  York  New  York. 

Stephens,  Florence  A  Hancock  Delaware. 

Stiles,  PeninahA  Binghamton  Broome. 

Stockner,  Alice.  New  York  New  York. 

Strauss,  Louisa  New  York  New  York. 

Streiner,  Elizabeth  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Stuart,  Isabella  New  York  New  York. 

Sturmwald,  Sarah  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Sullivan,  Eva  E  Richmond  Ontario. 

Taylor,  Alice  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Taylor,  EllaF   New  York  New  York. 

Tharp,  Mary  E  Montana  Warren,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Etta  M  Parishville  St.  Lawrence. 

Thompson,  Jennie  L  Sidney  Delaware. 

Tiedemann,  Margaret  New  York  New  York. 

Tyrrell,  Jenevra  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Van  Pelt,  Josephine  Newark  Essex,  N.  J. 

Van  Varick,  Isabella  S.  . . .  New  York  New  York. 

Vaupel,  Mary  New  York  New  York. 

Vincent,  Emma  Harrison  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Vogel,  Bertha  New  York  New  York. 

Vogel,  Louisa  New  York  New  York. 

Vogel,  Mary  Jersey  City  Heights.  Hudson,  N.  J. 

Way,  Theodora  V  Caneadea  Allegany. 

Wells,  Emily  Harrisburgh  Lewis. 

AVenner,  Bawendt  Hempstead  Queens. 

Weyant,  Mary  A  Stony  Point  Rockland. 

Whitehead,  Mary  H  New  York  New  York. 

Whit  taker,  Ann  J  New  York  New  York. 

Williams,  Jane  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Wolcott,  Adelia  L  Caton  Steuben. 

Woodruff,  Margaret  Mendham  Morris,  N.  J. 

Woods,  Florence  Syracuse  Onondaga. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen. — The  record  of  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  August, 
1878,  is  one  of  healthy  growth,  with  regard  both  to  the  means  employ- 
ed, and  the  results  obtained,  in  the  education  of  our  pupils.  The 
number  under  instruction  was  535,  embracing  337  males  and  198  females. 
Of  these,  two  were  removed  by  death  ;  Oliver  J.  Parsons,  of  double  pneu- 
monia, on  the  23d  of  February,  and  John  G.  Koster,  of  a  similar 
disease,  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  predisposing  causes,  in  the  case  of 
both,  having  intensified  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  neutralized 
the  efficient  efforts  put  forth  in  their  behalf. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Patrick  Brennan, 
which  occurred  in  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  last  Annual 
Report  and  the  opening  of  the  term  on  the  6th  of  September.  It  was 
occasioned  by  his  carelessness  in  walking  upon  a  railroad  the  day  before 
his  intended  return  to  school,  at  the  close  of  the  vacation  which  he  had 
spent  with  friends  away  from  the  Institution.  Brennan  had  become  a 
great  favorite,  not  only  with  the  pupils  and  officers  of  the  Institution, 
but  also  with  that  large  number  of  friends,  who,  through  sympathy  with 
its  work,  had,  by  frequent  visits,  become  familiar  with  its  personnel  and 
operations.  He  had  an  extraordinary  gift  of  imitation,  and  could  re- 
produce scenes  and  actions,  in  pantomime  so  vivid,  that  it  was  a  mark 
of  dullness  not  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  He  was  a  very  intelligent 
boy,  and  bid  fair  to  reach  a  high  standard  of  attainment  within  the  time 
allotted  to  him  in  the  Institution. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  active  service,  besides  the  principal, 
was  nineteen,  of  whom  fifteen  were  assigned  to  classes,  two  to 
specialties,  and  two  to  supervision  during  study.  The  number  of 
classes  was  thirty,  an  average  of  two  classes  to  a  teacher ;  one  class 
being  taught  during  one  portion  of  the  day,  and  the  second  during 
the  other,  in  such  a  way  that,  while  one  half  of  the  pupils  were 
receiving  instruction  in  the  class-room,  the  other  half  were  gaining 
the  advantage  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts.  This 
gave  to  each  pupil,  including  the  two  hours  of  study  in  the  evening, 
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six  hours  a  day  of  earnest  school  work,  and  three  hours  a  day  of  handi- 
craft exercises,  making  a  total  of  nine  hours  of  active  employment, 
quite  sufficient  to  sustain  a  steady  and  satisfactory  advancement. 
More  than  this  would  have  hindered,  rather  than  promoted  a  symmet- 
rical development ;  less  than  this  would  have  been  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  sought  for.  This  involved  the  devotion  of  eight  hours' 
labor  daily  to  the  work  of  the  school-room  on  the  part  of  each  teacher, 
but  had  its  compensation  in  the  fact  that  they  were  exempt  from  the 
duties  of  supervision  out  of  school,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  occurred 
as  intervals  of  rest.  Of  the  total  number  of  teachers,  11  are  males  and 
8  are  females — 11  hearing  and  8  deaf.  The  hearing  teachers  are 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  much  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  education, 
while  the  deaf  teachers  are  all  graduates  of  this  Institution,  and  are  not 
only  themselves  illustrations  of  what  it  can  accomplish  in  behalf  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  but  are  able  to  reproduce,  with  singular 
success,  the  methods  by  which  so  much  has  been  accomplished  for  them. 

Among  these,  for  many  years,  has  been,  valued  and  respected  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Wood  Conklin,  who  was  born 
March  18th,  1818,  came  here  as  a  pupil  in  the  year  1826,  graduated  in 
1835,  and  became  a  teacher  in  1838,  thus  identifying  himself  with  the 
Institution  for  a  period  extending  over  48  years.  To  extraordinary 
faithfulness  and  conscientiousness,  he  united  a  zeal  born  of  knowledge, 
and  a  skill  originating  in  intelligence  and  perfected  by  experience,  and 
was  rewarded,  in  his  labors,  by  the  success  which  such  a  combination  of 
qualities  could  not  fail  to  secure.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly  pure 
character,  and  combined,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  rigor  of  life  with 
benevolence  of  disposition.  To  him  had  been  habitually  assigned  the 
duty  of  taking  classes  of  pupils  through  their  first  three  years,  and  so 
perfect  was  the  foundation  he  laid  in  penmanship,  grammar,  exactness 
of  comprehension  and  in  manners  and  morals,  that  the  pupil  was 
indeed  fortunate  who  came  under  his  instruction.  After  suffering 
from  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  which  kept  him  from  his  class-room  but 
a  single  week,  he  went  to  his  home  at  Babylon,  on  Long  Island,  where, 
a  few  days  after,  on  the  26th  of  January,  he  died  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly in  consequence  of  a  valvular  obstruction  of  the  heart. 

Upon  his  death  his  class  was  assigned  to  Mr.  G.  C.  W.  Gamage,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  of  our  deaf  teachers,  who  had,  for  some  time,  been 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the  boys  while  at  study,  his  own 
place  being  filled  by  a  temporary  appointment. 

It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  Institution  to  subordinate  personal 
considerations  to  individual  qualifications  in  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers, and  experience,  through  which  processes  of  reasoning  become  so 
rapid  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  instinct,  has  led  us  to  a  certain  dis- 
crimination in  respect  to  sex,  condition  and  mental  and  moral  adapta 
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tion  to  the  work  of  developing  the  minds  of  the  deaf,  which  is  of  such 
fundamental  importance  that  it  cannot  be  ignored.  When  the  right 
teacher  is  found,  he  should  be  secured  and  retained.  All  other  consid- 
erations should  give  place  to  this,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  poorest 
economy  in  reference  to  the  Institution  is  that  which  loses  sight  of  and 
sacrifices,  in  any  way,  its  real  object — namely,  the  restoration  to  the 
privileges  of  humanity,  of  those  who,  through  a  defect  of  one  or  more 
of  the  senses,  are  cut  off  from  communication  with  their  kind.  The 
work  must  be  done,  and  well  done,  too,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  nor 
how  many  individuals  it  requires,  nor  what  order  of  talent  may 
be  needed  for  its  accomplishment.  The  honor  of  the  Creator  re- 
quires it.  Humanity  calls  for  it.  Public  opinion,  which  is  the  source 
of  legislative  action,  demands  it. 

The  value  of  the  teacher  of  normal  youth  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
faculties,  has  never  been  fully  realized  in  the  past,  but  as  the  necessity  for 
cultivated  intelligence  increases,  and  the  happy  effects  of  judicious  edu- 
cation become  more  apparent,  his  position  as  a  factor  in  the  problem  of 
society  will  be  recognized,  and  his  office,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a 
mere  temporary  resource  during  a  period  of  preparation  for  some  other 
walk  in  life,  will  be  sought  after,  for  its  own  sake,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tinction, the  comfort  and  the  opportunities  for  usefulness  which  it  will 
bring  with  it,  The  teacher,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made.  He 
requires  certain  gifts,  such  as  personal  magnetism,  power  of  analysis, 
discernment,  invention,  and  the  power  of  exactness  in  statement,  with- 
out which,  no  amount  of  learning  can  be  of  any  avail  :  and  these  gifts 
should  be  supplemented  by  culture,  refinement,  self-control,  benevo- 
lence and  piety.  Such  individuals  of  either  sex  are  rare,  and  should  be 
cherished  and  rewarded  accordingly;  for  to  their  care  and  influence  are 
committed  the  children  and  youth  who  are  the  objects  of  our  tenderest 
affection  and  solicitude,  and  who  are  the  hope  of  our  country. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  teacher  of  ordinary  youth,  what  ought  to  be  the 
qualifications  of  individuals  who  have  to  deal  with  difficulties  long  con- 
sidered insurmountable,  and  which  still  require,  for  their  solution,  a 
degree  of  skill  and  intelligence  and  unwearied  effort  and  ingenuity, 
compared  with  which  all  other  teaching  is  mere4  child's  play. 

The  teachers  at  present  employed  in  the  Institution,  were  originally 
selected  with  great  care,  after  ample  opportunity  of  testing  their  quali- 
fications, and,  with  a  single  exception,  have  now  the  advantage  of  along 
experience.  Their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  principal  are 
characterized  by  that  harmony  which  is  essential  to  unity  of  action,  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts,  has  not,  it  is  believed,  been 
heretofore  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  institution. 

Six  of  the  classes,  comprising  120  pupils,  are  composed  entirely  of 
girls,  and  are  taught  by  ladies.    The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is 
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apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  congenitally  deaf  are  depend- 
ent upon  their  teachers  for  instruction  on  all  points,  and  learn  to  look 
up  to  them  with  an  affection  and  confidence  which  renders  their  inter- 
course peculiarly  intimate.  The  result  is  that  there  are  nowhere  to  be 
found  greater  modesty,  refinement  and  general  propriety  of  demeanor, 
whether  in  or  out  of  school,  than  among  the  female  pupils  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

The  teachers  to  whom  this  is  due,  are  Miss  Montgomery,  herself  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  graduates  of  the  Institution — who,  notwith- 
standing her  deafness,  is  the  peer,  in  intellectual  power  and  acquire- 
ments, of  the  more  gifted  among  those  in  full  possession  of  the  faculty 
of  which  she  is  deprived — and  Misses  Meigs  and  Ensign,  hearing  ladies, 
whose  singular  success  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  has,  during  their 
long  connection  with  the  Institution,  won  the  lasting  regard  of  its  offi- 
cers and  pupils.  The  maternal  instinct  in  woman  gives  her  a  singular 
influence  over  the  youth  of  her  own  sex,  and  over  little  boys,  growing 
out  of  the  wealth  of  affection  she  bestows  upon  them,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  when  our  increasing  numbers  render  necessary  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  instructors,  preference  will  be  given,  in  the 
selection,  to  that  sex  in  which  are  to  be  found,  in  such  great  measure, 
those  who  combine  the  teaching  faculty  with  those  other  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  the  model  preceptor. 

The  effect  of  such  gentle  ministrations  is  illustrated,  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, in  the  family  of  fifty  little  boys  placed  in  the  Mansion  House  con- 
tiguous to  our  larger  buildings,  where  the  principal  teacher  and  the 
supervisors  and  attendants  are  all  kind-hearted  women.  Each  of  these 
children  is  looked  after  in  the  minutest  manner  in  regard  to  cleanliness, 
neatness,  comfort,  diet  and  health.  His  individual  disposition  is  stu- 
died, his  wants  are  forestalled,  and  he  is  led  insensibly  to  acquire  pleas- 
ing manners  and  to  form  habits  of  attention,  good  order  and  correct  de- 
portment. His  lessons  are  made  attractive  to  him,  and  he  shows  as 
much  zest  and  delight  in  the  school-room  as  on  the  playground.  He 
is  kept  amused  all  the  time,  and  life  becomes  a  continual  round  of 
profitable  enjoyment. 

This  is  rendered  less  difficult,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber is  comparatively  limited,  and  gives  force  to  the  argument  for 
classification  by  buildings. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  the  children  in  our 
primary  department  separated  from  the  older  pupils  long  enough  to 
enable  them  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  this  special  training,  as  so  many 
are  admitted  every  year  for  whom  they  are  obliged  to  make  room.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  source  of  the  highest  satisfication  to  know  that  ar- 
rangements are  nearly  perfected  for  forming  another  family  in  an  ad- 
ditional building,  under  the  same  kind  of  oversight  and  care.    It  will 
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certainly  be  productive  of  great  benefit,  if  there  can  be  found  another 
matron  and  another  teacher  of  equal  merit  with  Mrs.  Frances  D.  and 
Miss  Luann  C.  Kice,  to  whom  is  due  so  much  that  is  admirable  in  the 
way  in  which  the  system  prescribed  for  the  Mansion  House  has  been 
carried  out. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  invidious  not  to  mention  the  name  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Van  Tassell,  a  deaf  gentleman,  who  has  proved  himself  an 
invaluable  instructor  in  association  with  Miss  Kice. 

The  other  deaf  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Eeaves,  Lloyd,  Jewell  and  Jones, 
together  with  Mr.  Gamage,  whose  name  has  been  already  mentioned, 
have  been  teaching,  with  acceptance,  ten  classes,  ranging  from  one  to 
six  years'  standing,  six  consisting  exclusively  of  boys,  and  four  of  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  advantage  which  these  possess  over  teachers  who 
hear,  is  that  they  have  an  extraordinary  facility  in  the  use  of  the  sign 
language,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  those 
pupils  whose  faculties  have  not  reached  the  condition  of  general  awaken- 
ment,  and  to  interest  them  in  subjects  having  a  direct  tendency  to  increase 
their  intelligence.  With  this  splendid  instrument  of  instruction,  they 
throw  around  every  lesson  a  flood  of  illustration,  which  enlivens  by  its 
perspicuity,  charms  by  its  picturesqueness,  and  creates  an  indelible  im- 
pression by  its  appositeness. 

These  gentlemen  take  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  Fanwood 
Literary  Association,  which  is  composed  of  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
and,  on  every  Saturday,  holds  meetings,  at  which  are  given,  on  alternate 
evenings,  lectures,  readings  and  debates.  Though  the  opening  exer- 
cises in  the  chapel  on  week  days,  and  the  afternoon  services  on  Sundays, 
are  conducted  by  the  Principal,  these  gentlemen  take  their  turn  in  the 
lay  preaching  given  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  seldom  fail  to  carry  their 
audience  with  them,  if  audience  an  assembly  may  be  called  that  hears 
with  the  eye. 

On  days  of  celebration,  too,  when  topics  are  discussed  before  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils,  such  as  the  birthday  of  Washington,  Good 
Friday,  Decoration  day,  and  the  birthday  of  him  who  seems,  by  his 
long,  trying  and  effective  services,  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  was  struggling  for  recognition  in  this  State,  to  be  entitled, 
more  than  any  other  man,  to  the  distinction  of  being  considered  the 
Father  of  the  Institution,  the  late  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.D.,  they  are 
the  favorites  among  those  who  are  called  upon  to  make  addresses  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  So  useful,  indeed,  are  they,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  subserving  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  so 
thoroughly  are  they  identified  with  these  interests  through  the  sympa- 
thy which  arises  from  a  common  misfortune,  that  it  might  Avell  be  con- 
sidered a  sad  day  for  the  deaf,  should  the  policy  obtain  here  which  has 
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been  adopted  in  some  other  Institutions,  of  confining  the  work  of  in- 
struction to  those  who  can  hear. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  teachers,  who  not  only  understand 
and  use  the  sign  language,  not,  indeed,  like  those  to  the  manner 
born,  yet  clearly  and  effectively,  and  who,  on  account  of  culture, 
ability  and  special  knowledge  and  aptitude,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
are  indispensable  to  the  higher  steps  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
These  give  character  to  an  Institution,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  are  the  philosophers  who  study  out  the  foundation  principles  in 
the  structure  of  the  human  mind  upon  which  all  methods  suited  to  its 
development  depend.  They  are  the  scholars  upon  whom  the  pupil 
must  rely  for  safe  guidance  in  the  more  devious  paths  of  knowledge. 

Of  these,  must  be  regarded  as  true  representatives,  Messrs.  Van 
Nostrand,  Jenkins,  Currier  and  Clarke,  our  four  hearing  professors, 
gentlemen  of  liberal  culture  and  high  attainments,  who  are  not  only 
teachers  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  but  have  made,  for  years,  a 
special  study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  have  had 
under  their  instruction  eight  of  the  best  classes,  embracing  142  pupils, 
of  whom  115  wrere  boys  and  27  were  girls. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  have  taken  part  in  the  chapel  services  on 
Sunday,  given  lectures  in  science  and  philosophy  to  the  assembled 
body  of  pupils,  and  contributed  to  the  reputation  of  the  Institution  by 
tongue  and  pen.  To  them  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  character  of 
the  "  Educator"  a  monthly  paper  printed  by  those  of  our  pupils  who 
are  learning  the  mysteries  of  type-setting,  and  pronounced  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  its  subscribers,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  hearing  as  well  as  of  the  deaf. 

Prof.  Van  Nostrand  has  had  an  experience  of  22  years  in  this  Institu- 
tion, and  of  19  in  Texas,  where  he  was,  for  many  years,  Principal  of  the 
State  Institution,  and,  it  is  believed,  has  no  superior  in  the  profession. 
Prof.  Jenkins  has,  for  the  last  three  years,  been  charged  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  what  is  technically  designated 
as  the  High  Class,  and  has  showTn  himself  fully  capable  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  honorable  position.  A  third  division  of  the  same 
class,  known  as  the  Supplementary  Class,  has  been  under  Prof.  Van 
Nostrand  in  the. English  language  and  literature,  and  under  Prof.  Clarke 
in  the  mathematics.  Prof.  Clarke's  specialty  has  been  physical  science 
and  mathematics.  In  connection  with  Prof.  Currier,  he  has  given  two 
evening  lectures  weekly  by  means  of  the  stereopticon,  the  text  being- 
written  on  glass  slides  and  thrown  upon  the  screen  in  enlarged  letters, 
followed  by  the  pictorial  illustrations,  many  of  which  have  been  specially 
designed  and  prepared  at  the  Institution  under  the  direction  of  these 
two  gentlemen. 

Prof.  Currier  has  given  instruction  in  all   branches  of  study,  to 
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thirty-one  pupils,  who,  by  reason  of  a  partial  speech  acquired  previous 
to  becoming  deaf,  or  who,  on  account  of  a  partial  hearing,  whereby  the 
vowel  sounds  could  be  communicated  through  the  ear,  were  found 
capable  of  being  taught  with  comparative  ease  to  speak  and  to  read 
upon  the  lips.  To  these  have  been  added  a  few  congenital  deaf-mutes  of 
such  quickness  of  eye  and  mind  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  this  ac- 
complishment both  practicable  and  desirable.  One,  in  particular,  a 
boy  without  hands,  whose  case  has  been  mentioned  in  previous  reports, 
is  finding,  in  this  mode  of  communication,  usually  so  difficult  of  acquisi- 
tion by  the  deaf  from  birth,  a  resource  which  will  unquestionably  prove 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  him  in  his  future  intercourse  with  the  world. 
Most  of  these  pupils  have  attained  such  distinctness  of  pronunciation 
and  such  quickness  in  recognizing  the  fleeting  indications  of  words 
which  are  made  in  ordinary  utterance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  made  such  decided  progress  in  language  and  in  various  studies, 
that  they  have  given  their  instructor  a  reputation  which  is  attracting 
more  and  more  pupils  of  this  class  to  the  Institution. 

Articulation  and  labiology  have  also  been  taught  to  111  other  pupils, 
selected  from  the  various  classes.  Of  these,  Miss  Meigs  has  trained, 
particularly  in  lip-reading,  40  belonging  to  her  own  classes,  and  Miss 
Handy,  a  special  teacher  of  this  branch,  has  given  instruction  to  the 
remaining  71.  This  number  has  been  found  too  large,  however,  for 
satisfactory  results,  and,  hereafter,  not  more  than  40  will  be  assigned  to 
the  special  teacher.  This  will  involve  no  injustice  to  those  who  will  be 
dropped,  as  the  thorough  investigation  that  has  been  given  to  each 
class,  shows  that  they  will  derive  more  benefit  from  uninterrupted 
attention  to  their  ordinary  studies,  chief  among  which  is  that  of  the 
English  language,  without  an  ability  to  comprehend  and  use  which, 
our  pupils  will  leave  us,  ill  fitted  for  life  outside  of  the  walls  of  the 
institution. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  strengthened  the  opinion  on  this 
subject,  so  fully  expressed  in  the  59th  Annual  Report,  that  in  a  public 
institution,  instruction  in  this  branch  should  be  strictly  confined  to  a 
small  proportion  of  the  pupils,  and  that  writing  and  the  manual  alpha- 
bet constitute,  for  the  congenitally  deaf,  the  most  available  means  of 
communicating  with  the  great  world  around  them. 

The  system  of  industrial  drawing  has  been  continued  under  Miss 
Hagadorn.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  pupils  have,  under  her 
direction,  pursued  Mr.  Walter  Smith's  course,  and,  while  all  have  de- 
rived considerable  benefit,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  quite  a  num- 
ber, even  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  turning  their  skill  in  this  department 
of  art  to  a  source  of  direct  pecuniary  emolument,  will  find  it  of  great 
assistance  to  them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  mechanical  trades  they  have 
acquired  at  the  institution.    Some  of  the  pupils  have,  in  addition  to 
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this  course,  pursued  the  study  of  figures  and  landscapes,  and  have  made 
some  representations  of  heads,  persons,  animals  and  natural  scenes,  in 
crayon  and  pastille,  of  unquestionable  merit.  The  productions  of  this 
kind  have  been  framed  and  hung  for  public  inspection,  and  have 
received  encomiums  that  would  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  among 
our  pupils  of  much  artistic  talent. 

The  case  of  James  H.  Caton,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy,  has  lost 
none  of  the  interest  originally  attaching  to  it.  During  the  }rear,  he 
has  made  such  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language  that, 
though  deaf  and  mute  from  birth,  he  already  expresses  himself  in  sim- 
ple sentences  with  idiomatic  precision  and  correctness.  With  the  lead- 
ing points  of  United  States  history  he  is  so  familiar,  that  he  can  answer, 
without  hesitation,  many  a  question  that  would  puzzle  most  hearing- 
youth  of  his  own  age,  while,  in  arithmetic,  he  is  becoming  quite  an  ex- 
pert. In  geography,  as  might  be  expected,  he  encounters  greater  diffi- 
culties, as  the  relative  position  and  extent  of  oceans  and  continents,  the 
configuration  of  countries,  the  location  of  mountains  and  the  course  of 
rivers  cannot  easily  be  made  clear  to  his  mind.  But,  with  the  aid  of 
raised  maps,  which  can  be  dissected,  and  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
procure  for  him,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  ingenious  methods  which 
have  already  accomplished  so  much  in  his  case,  will  be  found  adequate 
to  give  him  a  good  knowledge  of  this  useful  subject.  His  future  will, 
for  many  years,  be  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation,  as  it  will  be  our 
constant  aim  to  increase  his  stores  of  knowledge  and  his  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  to  give  him  such  a  mastery  of  language  as  will  enable 
him  to  converse,  with  freedom  and  pleasure,  with  educated  and  intelli- 
gent persons. 

His  teacher,  Miss  Fitz  Hugh,  has  not  been  content,  however,  with 
his  mere  intellectual  advancement.  She  has  been  deeply  solicitous 
about  the  elevation  of  his  moral  nature,  and  has  endeavored  to  instil 
into  his  mind  high  principles,  and  inspire  pure  and  noble  feelings. 
This  anxiety  has  not  been  without  its  reward,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  out  of  the  profound  darkness,  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  has  been  the  lot  of  this  unfortunate  boy,  he  may  be 
rescued  so  completely,  that  what  has  heretofore  excited  our  commisera- 
tion shall  give  place  to  much  that  will  call  forth  our  admiration. 

Caton,  however,  has  not  been  left  alone  in  his  affliction.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  two  classmates,  laboring  under  a  similar 
deprivation,  began  to  share  with  him  the  attentions  of  his  benevolent, 
devoted  and  indefatigable  instructor. 

One  of  these,  Stanley  Eobinson,  a  boy  of  twelve,  from  New  Jersey, 
lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  seven.  His  sight,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
came so  impaired  that  he  could  see  objects  distinctly  only  when  they 
were  brought  very  near  to  him,  and  even  this  vision  was  so  variable  that 
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it  sometimes  decreased  to  almost  total  blindness.  He  had  learned  to 
read  primary  books  before  becoming  deaf,  and  had  retained  the  power 
of  speech,  though  this  had  become  very  indistinct.  He  was  unable  to 
write.  As  he  could  not  be  put  even  into  the  articulating  class,  he  was 
assigned  to  Miss  Fitz  Hugh. 

During  the  year,  he  has  learned  to  read,  orally,  books  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  recite,  in  the  same 
way,  simple  lessons  in  history  and  geography.  He  has  also  been  taught 
a  legible  hand,  and  has  become  able  to  write  simple  compositions,  which 
are  carefully  corrected  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  style  and  his 
spelling,  which  latter,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  quite  phonetic  in  its 
character.  He  is  also  frequently  required  to  write  out  his  lessons  from 
memory.  His  voice  has  been  greatly. improved,  and  his  pronunciation 
has  become  clearer  and  more  correct,  but  he  has  no  ability  to  read  the 
lips,  and  all  communications  are  addressed  to  him  by  writing  in 
enlarged  letters,  or,  more  generally,  with  the  manual  alphabet,  which 
he  now  reads  with  perfect  facility.  As  he  is  a  bright  and  docile  boy, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  obtain  intellectual  and 
moral  resources  which  will  go  far  toward  compensating  his  otherwise 
cheerless  future. 

The  other  was  Richard  S.  Clinton,  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  who, 
having  had  neither  hearing  nor  sight,  possessed  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  language,  and  no  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  objects  around  him. 
Unlike  Caton,  he  suffered  not  the  painful  regret  of  remembered  sight, 
and,  therefore,  had  no  seasons  of  recurring  melancholy.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  not  the  great  advantage  of  a  fixed  conception  of  the  outer 
world,  nor  of  a  partial  knowledge  of  language,  gained  before  sight  be- 
came extinct.  The  development  of  his  mind,  therefore,  presented  prob- 
lems of  greater  difficulty,  and  made  more  frequent  dem'ands  upon  the 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher. 

The  first  steps  Avere  similar  to  those  pursued  with  the  seeing  deaf- 
mutes.  Twelve  objects,  the  names  of  which  taken  together  contained 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  were  associated,  in  his  mind,  with  de- 
scriptive signs,  made  by  the  teacher  with  the  boy  holding  her  hands,  so 
that,  soon,  when  she  directed  his  hand  to  an  object,  he  was  able  to 
make  the  appropriate  gesture,  and,  when  she  made  the  gesture,  he  was 
able  to  point  out  the  object.  Then  he  was  taught  to  spell,  with  letters 
of  the  manual  alphabet,  the  name  of  each  object  when  it  was  presented 
to  him,  and  to  take  up  the  object  when  the  teacher  spelled  the  name 
with  her  hand  in  his.  From  this,  the  teacher  proceeded  to  give  him 
simple  directions,  addressed  to  him  at  first  by  signs,  and  obeyed  by  him, 
and  afterward  spelled  with  the  fingers.  For  instance,  the  direction 
would  be  spelled,  "  Bring  the  hat."  The  boy  would  then  go  and  do  as 
he  was  desired,  and,  after  the  direction  had  been  repeated  in  connection 
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with  all  the  other  objects,  he  came  to  be  entirely  familiar  with  this  sim- 
ple form  of  words.  The  question,  "What  did  you  do  ?"  was  then  ex- 
plained to  him,  after  a  repetition  of  a  direction  and  his  performance 
thereof,  and  he  was  taught  to  reply,  "  I  brought  the  hat,"  "  I  brought 
the  box,"  and  so  on.  Other  verbs  were  then  taught  him  in  the  same 
way. 

He  was  next  taught  to  read  the  names  of  the  objects  through  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  touch,  the  teacher  having  made  an  enlarged  alphabet 
by  driving  spherically  headed  tacks  into  blocks  of  Avood,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  single  letter  upon  each  block.  The  blocks  Avere  then  com- 
bined so  as  to  form  one  of  the  words  he  had  learned,  and  he  Avas  "taught 
the  correspondence  of  these  tangible  letters  with  the  letters  of  the 
manual  alphabet.  When  he  had  reached  this  stage,  his  eagerness  knew 
no  bounds,  and  he  Avould  clap  his  hands  with  delight  upon  being  able, 
after  feeling  the  letters,  to  go  and  bring  the  object  which  they  spelled. 
He  was  then  taught  to  Avrite  upon  the  blackboard,  a  comparatiA'dy  easy 
task,  after  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  shape  of  the  letters  through 
the  exercise  just  detailed. 

In  this  way,  step  by  step,  is  he  proceeding  in  the  path  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  lead  him  to  the  possession  of  a  language  Avhich  will  open 
up  to  him  all  the  stores  of  knoAArledge,  and  be  aA*ailable  to  him  in  the 
definite  expression  of  his  ideas.  But  his  intellectual  development  is 
proceeding  more  rapidly  than  would  be  the  case  if  he  Avere  confined  to 
the  language  of  words.  By  his  intercourse  with  the  seeing  deaf-mutes, 
he  is  acquiring  a  knoAvledge  of  signs,  and  an  ability  to  gain  and  express 
thereby  many  ideas  which  Would  have  to  be  deferred  a  long  time  if  he 
had  to  Avait  for  their  unfolding  through  the  slower  process  of  connecting 
them  successfully  with  the  corresponding  verbal  forms. 

With  many  teachers  of  the  congenitally  deaf,  it  is  still  a  mooted 
question  whether  the  method  of  expression  natural  to  their  minds 
should  not  be  utterly  suppressed  from  the  first,  and  the  pupil  be  allow- 
ed to  receive  new  ideas  only  so  fast  as  he  is  able  to  associate  them  Avith 
alphabetic  language,  using,  for  illustration,  only  pictures  and  objects. 
Others  would  use  signs  to  such  an  extent  that  they  Avould  make  them 
take  the  place  of  all  other  modes  of  explanation. 

Our  own  practice  Ave  think  the  happy  medium  between  these  tAvo  ex- 
tremes, having,  in  all  things,  taken  this  for  our  motto,  "In  medio 
tutisshnus  ibis/'  We  believe  in  making  the  acquisition  of  language  an 
inclined  plane,  so  to  speak,  going  gradually  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, using  language,  as  far  as  possible,  to  develop  language,  and 
associating  it  with  thought  as  closely  as  circumstances  Avill  permit. 
We  believe,  also,  in  the  use  of  every  kind  of  visible  illustration,  a  prin- 
ciple almost  as  important  in  the  education  of  the  hearing  as  of  the  deaf, 
but  we  do  net  believe  in  ignoring  signs  for  the  sake  of  ignoring  them, 
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nor  because  they  will,  in  any  way,  of  themselves,  do  the  slightest  injury, 
nor  in  rejecting  them  whenever  they  may  give  added  light  to  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  Especially  would  we  encourage  their  use  in  the  presen- 
tation of  facts  and  principles  and  illustrations,  and  in  all  appeals  to  the 
susceptibilities  and  emotions,  for  there  is  nothing  in  unheard  language 
which  will  approach  the  oratory  of  signs  in  eloquence  and  power. 
After  the  pupil  has  reached  a  certain  point  in  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, we  would  make  signs  a  constant  test  of  his  comprehension  of 
his  text  book  ;  and  ability  to  translate  from  signs  into  words;,  the  test 
of  his  power  to  express  a  given  thought  in  appropriate  phraseology. 

The  opposition  to  the  use  of  signs,  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
they  lead  the  pupil  to  write  in  an  inverted  order,  to  omit  the  particles, 
and  to  neglect  inflections,  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  a  failure  to  ap- 
preciate their  relations  to  the  human  mind.  Properly  speaking,  they 
are  of  three  kinds — manual,  verbal  and  ideographic. 

The  manual  signs  are  signs  for  letters,  and  are  used  in  spelling. 
When  made  with  two  hands,  as  in  England,  they  bear  a  resemblance  to 
the  capital  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  When  made  with  one  hand, 
as  in  France  and  America,  they  show  a  striking  analogy  to  script.  On 
these  accounts,  both  alphabets  are  easily  learned  and  remembered. 
The  single-hand  alphabet  is  more>  convenient,  less  fatiguing  and  far 
more  graceful  than  the  other.  In  its  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  certain  rules  of  position,  for  on  these  its  perspicuity  depends. 
Carelessness  in  these  respects  makes  even  slow  spelling  almost  illegible. 
The  skillful  clactylologist  is  able,  however,  to  spell  with  the  rapidity 
of  ordinary  speech,  so  clearly  that  the  practiced  eye  can  follow  every 
word  without  effort  or  inconvenience. 

Verbal  signs  are,  in  general,  signs  for  words,  though  there  are  sign 
phrases  equivalent  to  verbal  phrases,  in  which  the  correspondence  lies 
in  the  whole  and  not  in  the  parts,  and  which  it  is  proper  to  include  in 
this  category.  When  correctly  used,  they  follow  the  order  of  the  lan- 
guage to  which  they  are  applied.  Like  the  manual  alphabet,  they  are, 
as  used  in  this  country,  but  another  form  of  the  English  language,  and 
sustain  the  same  relation  to  writing  that  speech  does.  They  might  not 
inaptly  be  termed  the  enunciation  of  the  mute.  They  are  found  very 
useful  in  reporting  the  remarks  of  a  rapid  speaker,  and  in  repeating 
poetry.  But  their  chief  advantage  in  the  school-room  is  as  a  word-ex- 
ercise in  dictation.  A  sentence  spelled  with  the  fingers  to  a  class  of  our 
pupils,  would  involve  in  its  reproduction  nothing  more  than  attention 
and  memory,  with  which  the  understanding  would  have  little  to  do. 
The  same  sentence,  given  in  verbal  signs,  could  not  be  written  out, 
unless  the  words  and  phrases  corresponding  to  the  successive  signs  were 
both  known  and  understood.  They  are  useful,  also,  in  spelling  exercises, 
and  are  often  the  same  source  of  amusement  and  instruction  that  the 
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spelliag  schools,  formerly  so  popular,  used  to  be,  with  this  additional 
advantage,  that  they  tend  directly  to  increase  the  vocabulary  of  the 
pupil.  The  sign,  being  significant,  is  naturally  comprehended  and  ap- 
preciated, but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  corresponding 
word  is  also  known. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  two 
classes  of  signs  can  have  any  other  than  a  beneficial  effect,  so  far  as  the 
study  of  the  English  language  is  concerned,  for  they  directly  contribute 
to  impress  its  forms  upon  the  mind. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  ideographic  signs  have  a  contrary 
tendency  in  this  regard  ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
these  are  the  signs  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  several 
portions  of  this  report,  which  have  preceeded  the  more  formal  intro- 
duction of  this  subject.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  signs  for  ideas  and 
not  words.  They  constitute  what,  by  an  accommodation  of  terms,  has 
been  called  the  language  of  signs.  They  are  independent  of  every  form 
of  spoken  and  written  language,  constituting,  in  fact,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  universal  language  that  can  be  conceived.  Deaf-mutes  of 
all  countries  can  converse  with  each  other  therein,  for,  with  them,  it 
is  the  language  of  nature. 

Having  the  intellectual  faculty  called  vision  developed  to  an  almost 
abnormal  extent,  their  memory  is  a  panorama  of  past  scenes,  and 
their  thought  is  a  grouping  together  of  individuals  and  objects,  in 
pictorial  relations,  under  imagined  contingencies.  When,  therefore, 
they  attempt  to  give  a  narrative  of  what  they  have  seen,  or  of  what 
they  have  been  told,  or  to  express  their  views  on  any  subject,  they 
naturally  endeavor  to  reproduce  by  delineation  in  the  air,  by  position, 
expression,  attitude,  action  and  movement,  die  picture,  instinct,  as  it 
is,  with  life,  which  exists  in  their  own  minds.  In  other  words,  they 
endeavor  to  present  objectively  what  they  possess  subjectively. 

When  they  come  together,  whether  in  the  Institution  or  in  any 
other  society  of  their  own,  this  picture  becomes,  through  convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  reduced  as  by  an  inversion  of  lenses,  and 
bears  a  relation  to  the  broader  pantomime,  like  that  which  hieroglyphics 
bear  to  panoramic  scenes,  but  it  still  preserves  perfectly  its  pictorial 
character.  Analogies  growing  out  of  this,  gradually  introduce  certain 
signs  expressive  of  abstract  ideas,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  pic- 
torial method  of  presentation,  till  all,  or  nearly  all  the  conceptions 
characteristic  of  the  human  mind,  find  in  it  a  fitting  and  complete  ex- 
pression, making  it,  as  it  were,  a  true  photograph  of  thought,  an  exact 
projection  of  what  pre-exists  within  the  mind,  a  very  counterpart  of  the 
picture  therein  formed. 

"  Ideas  before  words,"  is  an  old  and  correct  principle  in  education,  a 
principle  which  finds  its  most  striking  exemplification  in  the  use  of  the 
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sign  language.  This  gives  the  deaf-mute  activity  of  mind  and  vivid- 
ness of  conception,  and  when,  after  he  has  reached  a  certain  point  in 
the  study  of  the  English  language,  he  attempts  to  express,  in  this  lan- 
guage, facts  or  ideas  communicated  to  him  by  signs,  the  process  is  not 
a  translation  in  the  generally  received  use  of  that  term,  but  an  effort 
to  put  into  a  correct  form  of  words,  a  definite  and  exact  idea  existing  in 
his  own  mind,  and  if  he  commits  solecisms  in  the  choice  of  words, 
makes  mistakes  in  the  order  of  the  sentence,  is  guilty  of  omissions  of 
connectives  and  is  faulty  in  grammatical  terminations,  it  is  not  because 
there  is  anything  in  signs  that  suggests  these  errors,  but  because  he  has 
an  imperfect  mastery  of  the  instrument  he  is  using. 

A  similar  effort  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  hearing  person.  He  is 
attempting,  it  may  be,  to  describe  a  scene  which  he  has  observed,  to 
give  an  idea  of  a  picture  he  has  seen,  to  relate  an  event  which  has 
transpired  in  his  presence,  to  convey  a  notion  of  a  sensation  he  has  felt, 
to  express  an  opinion  he  has  formed. 

If  he  has  a  large  vocabulary  of  words,  has  attached  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  each,  is  familiar  with  grammatical  constructions,  and  has  had 
large  practice  in  speaking  or  writing,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  give,  in 
language,  with  ease  and  rapidity,  a  reasonably  close  approximation  to 
his  thought ;  but  it  is  often  the  case  that  even  he,  if  speaking  extem- 
poraneously to  an  audience,  will  occasionally  be  at  a  loss  for  the  right 
word,  and  for  even  the  appropriate  form  of  expression,  and  so  will  be 
obliged  to  work  up  toward  his  idea  by  regular  approaches,  adopting,  for 
this  purpose,  different  forms  of  statement,  and  employing  the  various 
other  devices  which  go  to  make  up  what  is  euphemistically  called  am- 
plification. If  his  language  is  somewhat  loose,  if  he  occasionally  uses 
the  wrong  word,  and  if  his  nominative  case  is  not  always  followed  by  its 
appropriate  verb,  if,  in  fine,  he  does  not  maintain  the  same  accuracy 
that  is  demanded  of  the  writer,  he  is  pardoned,  because  of  the  uni- 
versally acknowledged  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 

But  how  much  more  slowly  does  the  author  elaborate  the  thought. 
Painfully,  studiously,  anxiously,  he  writes  and  re- writes,  till  he  has  re- 
duced the  expression  of  his  ideas  to  something  like  symmetrical  pro- 
portions, and  even  then  is  conscious  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  con- 
veying exactly  what  exists  in  his  own  mind.  What  writer,  indeed,  of 
distinction  is  there,  who  does  not  often  labor  for  hours  over  a  single  sen- 
tence before  he  is  willing  to  have  it  meet  the  public  eye  ? 

This  is  sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  the  dec- 
laration so  often  made,  that  we  think  in  language.  If  signs  are  injuri- 
ous because  they  are  not  in  the  English  language,  then  all  visions,  all 
scenes  in  nature,  all  works  of  art,  all  objects  of  thought  and  contempla- 
tion are  injurious,  because  they  are  not  in  the  English  language.  So 
far,  however,  are  they  from  having  this  effect,  that,  especially  for  those 
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whose  ears  have  never  been  opened  to  the  sounds  of  words,  associated, 
from  infancy,  on  the  part  of  the  hearing,  with  every  act  of  the  mind, 
they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  giving  not  only  definiteness  of 
ideas  but  variety  of  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  deaf  endeavor  to  grasp  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  writing  or  in  print,  they  are  obliged  not  only  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  each  word,  but  to  derive,  from  the  whole  period,  the  pic- 
torial conception  which  it  is  intended  to  convey. 

If  they  bring  this  out  clearly  in  graphic  signs,  the  teacher  has  evi- 
dence that  they  have  fully  understood  what  they  have  endeavored  to 
read.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  however,  he  has  no  other  alternative  than 
to  believe  that  the  thought  expressed  by  the  words  has  not  found  lodg- 
ment in  their  minds. 

A  successful  effort  in  this  direction,  also  produces  a  conscious  con- 
viction, in  the  pupil,  that  he  has  seized  the  writer's  meaning,  while  fail- 
ure impresses  upon  him  the  certainty  of  the  contrary,  on  the  principle, 
which  has  passed  into  an  axiom  in  our  profession,  that  no  one  can  ex- 
press an  idea  in  signs  of  which  he  is  not  possessed  himself. 

A  similar  conviction  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  conscien- 
tious hearing  person,  if,  in  reading  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  descrip- 
tions, the  picture  does  not  stand  forth  distinct  and  harmonious  on  the 
field  of  his  mental  vision,  and,  satisfied  by  the  reputation  of  the 
author  that  tjie  fault  is  in  himself  and  not  in  the  writer,  he  reads  and 
re-reads  till  he  has  called  it  up  in  all  its  fullness  and  just  proportions. 
This  is  also  the  foundation  of  the  most  important  criticism  in  regard 
to  style.  If  sufficient  study  on  the  part  of  the  reader  fails  to  bring  out 
the  picture,  the  writer,  however  correct  in  his  syntax,  or  euphonious 
in  his  flow  of  words,  is  condemned  on  account  of  an  inadequate  use  of 
language. 

In  closing  this  report,  but  few  additional  remarks  seem  necessary. 
The  classification  of  pupils,  for  the  coming  year,  has  been  founded,  not 
only  upon  the  examination  made  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  whose  report  of  their  exhaustive  investigations,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  corroborate  many  of  the  statements  herein  set  forth, 
but  upon  the  study  made  by  the  principal  and  his  colleagues  in  respect 
to  each  individual  case,  and,  it  is  believed,  is  the  embodiment  of  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  comparative  intellectual  advancement. 

The  course  of  study,  too,  prescribed  to  each  class  for  the  year,  shows  a 
regular  progression  from  the  elementary  lessons  in  language  and  num- 
bers, through  natural  history,  geography,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  general  history  and  the  history  of  England,  to  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  through  the  various  processes  of  arithmetic,  to 
mensuration  and  algebra,  not  omitting  that  religious  instruction  which, 
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while  entirely  unsectarian  in  its  character,  is  yet  necessary  to  fit  our 
pupils  to  embrace  intelligently  the  various  forms  of  faith  which,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in 'details,  unite  in  enjoining  love  and  obedience  to 
a  common  Father,  and,  in  most  instances,  in  fostering  reliance  upon  a 
common  Saviour. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  deaf-mutes  can  not,  like  hearing  children,  as 
a  general  rule,  go  through  a  text-book  in  a  single  year,  successive  por- 
tions of  each  of  those  used  in  the  Institution  have  been  assigned  to 
the  classes  representing  the  successive  years  of  progress,  so  that  a 
book  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil  two  or  even  three  years.  During 
this  time  he  will  have  the  opportunity,  either  of  review  or  of  reading 
in  advance,  while  the  portion  marked  out  for  the  year  will  not  be  so 
great  that  he  can  not  learn  it  with  absolute  thoroughness.  This  is 
the  key-note  of  our  system  of  study.  We  can  not  afford  to  permit  our 
pupils  to  forget  anything.  The  past  must  be  secure  before  we  make 
any  inroads  upon  the  future. 

The  order  of  school  exercises  is  alike  in  all  the  classes.  The  1st 
hour  is  devoted  to  arithmetic  or  other  branches  of  the  mathematics  ;  the 
2d  hour  to  the  recitation,  both  by  signs  and  by  writing,  of  the  lesson  stu- 
died the  evening  before  ;  the  3d  hour  and  the  4th  to  exercises  intended  to 
make  the  English  language  practically  familiar  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course with  hearing  persons,  and  as  a  resource  in  those  quiet  hours 
when  they  have  the  opportunity  of  communing,  by  means  of  books, 
with  the  master  minds  of  all  the  ages. 

Certain  modifications  of  this  system,  however,  are  necessary  from 
time  to  time,  the  written  exercises  often  involving  frequent  and  direct 
references  to  the  text  books,  while  at  others  they  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  them. 

The  teachers  are  constantly  writing  for  and  with  their  pupils.  If  the 
latter  are  called  to  answer  a  question,  the  teacher  afterward  writes 
another  answer,  to  give  them  a  clearer  idea  of  what  he  has  demanded  of 
them.  If  they  write  a  story,  the  teacher,  after  correcting  their  attempts, 
writes  another  version  of  it.  If  they  write  letters,  the  teacher  writes 
another  letter  that  they  may  copy  and  commit  it  to  memory,  so  that 
graceful  and  easy  forms  of  epistolary  correspondence  may  become 
familiar  to  them. 

By  these  and  other  methods,  all  having  in  view  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  congenitally  deaf,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  remembrance 
of  language  acquired  before  losing  their  hearing,  the  effort  is  made  to 
reach,  from  year  to  year,  a  higher  standard,  with  the  hope  that,  while 
so  much  has  already  been  accomplished,  more  will  yet  be  accomplished 
in  mitigating  a  calamity,  the  extent  of  which  can  not  be  comprehended 
without  a  realization  of  what  it  is  to  be  isolated  from  intellectual  inter- 
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course  with  the  majority  of  mankind  by  the  closing  of  the  most 
important  avenue  to  the  mind. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

Principal. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Sept.  1,  1878. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION. 

JUNE,  1878. 


Submitted  by  Rev.  Sullivan  H.  Weston,  D.D. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen. — The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  examine  the  classes  of  the  Institution  at  the  close  of  the  school  in 
June,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  examination. 

The  Committee  may  be  permitted  to  remark  generally  in  anticipation 
of  the  details  which  follow,  that  the  examination  was  in  every  respect 
satisfactory  and  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned,  giving  evidence  of 
close  application  to  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  general 
harmony  and  good  feeling  existing  throughout  the  Institution. 

The  Committee  tender  their  thanks  to  Messrs.  W.  W.  Green,  R.  H. 
Green,  and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Donald,  who  courteously  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  assist  in  the  examination,  and  by  whose  assistance  the  Com- 
mittee were  enabled  to  finish  in  one  day,  the  19th  of  June,  the  examina- 
tion of  all  the  classes  of  the  Institution  proper,  leaving,  for  the  second 
day,  only  the  Juvenile  Department,  and  the  special  classes  in  drawing 
and  in  articulation. 

The  annexed  schedule,  prepared  by  the  Principal,  gives,  in  tabular 
form,  the  necessary  information  in  respect  to  the  number  of  pupils, 
their  arrangement  into  classes  and  divisions,  the  number  of  years  that 
each  class  has  been  under  instruction,  and  the  names  of  the  teachers  of 
the  respective  classes.  The  Board  is  respectfully  referred,  by  the  Com- 
mittee, to  this  schedule,  for  information  on  the  above  mentioned  points. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES,  JUNE  19,  1878. 


OQ 

sion. 

TEACHERS. 

o 

F 
S 

T 
1. 

1 

2 

TT 
ix. 

1 

2 

TTT 
111. 

1 

TV 
1  V  . 

2 
1 

2 

V  . 

1 

2 

VI. 

1 

2 

VII. 

1 

2 

3 

VIII. 

1 

T.  H.  Jewell  

2 

IX. 

1 

2 

X. 

1 

G.  C.  W.  Gamage  

2 

Standing. 


8  years  

4  years  

8  years  

2  years  

7  years  

6  years  

6  years  

5  years  

6  years  

5  years  

5  years  

4  years  

5  years  

4  years  

2  wks.  to  1  mo. 

3  years  

3  years  

2  years  

1^-  years  

1  year  

1  year  

Juvenile  Department. 


Under  Instruction 
within  the  Year. 


Male.  Female.  Total 


Luann  C.  Rice 
C.  W.  Van  Tassell 


2  years  

2  mos.  to  1  year. 


Special  Class — Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
Bessie  V.  Fitz  Hugh  |  

Articulation  Class. 
E.  H.  Currier  


6  years. 
1  to  3  years. 


High  Class 


Weston  Jenkins. 


(J.  Van  Nostrand  (English) 
■JF.  D.  Clarke  (Mathematics) 
(W.  Jenkins  (Latin)  


8  to  11  years. 


Special  Classes. 
Articulation. 


20 
21 


19 
17 


20 
16 
19 
20 


Jane  T.  Meigs. 


1!) 

22 


21 

23 


17 
20 
10 


11 

10 

19 

21 

14 

'  9 

13 

10 

11 

10 

20 

35 

3 

7 

5 

8 

11 

Drawing. 

Carrie  V.  Hagadorn  I  [282    i  198 
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4 

337 

198 

535 

52 

19 

71 

40 
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480 
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The  examination  of  the  High  Class  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Donald,  and  his  report  of  the  same,  to  which  the  Board  is  respectfully 
referred,  will  be  found  embodied  entire  in  this  report.  The  Com- 
mittee beg  leave,  in  this  connection,  to  thank  Mr.  Donald  for  the 
thorough  and  gratifying  manner  in  which  he  conducted  this  examina- 
tion. 

The  Committee,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  acquisition  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  written  language  and  facility  in  its  use,  is,  for  the  deaf-mute,  so 
entirely  cut  off,  by  the  deprivation  of  hearing,  from  the  usual  means  of 
communication  by  speech,  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  directed  the 
examination  especially  to  the  point  of  ascertaining  whether  the  system 
in  use  in  the  Institution  accomplishes  this  end,  and  accomplishes  it  by 
the  best  means. 

Dividing  the  classes  into  three  groups,  respectively  comprising  the 
elementary,  the  advanced  and  the  intermediate,  we  find  that  the  first, 
or  elementary  group,  are  instructed  wholly  by  the  use  of  books  prepared 
especially  for  this  class  of  children  ;  the  intermediate  group,  by  the  use 
of  specially  prepared  books  in  connection  with  ordinary  school  books, 
according  to  the  ability  and  progress  of  the  pupils  ;  while  the  advanced 
pupils  are  instructed  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  common  school  educa- 
tion and  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  school  books.  Among  the  books  pre- 
pared and  used  especially  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Dr. 
I.  L.  Peet's  Language  Lessons  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  In  the  elemen- 
tary classes,  including  the  pupils  of  the  Juvenile  Department  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  this  book  is  used  exclusively  and  with  results  so  remarkable 
as  to  call  forth  from  the  Committee  especial  admiration  and  approval. 
The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  book  prepared  upon  the  same 
general  principles  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  second  group  of  classes, 
Avould  be  a  desirable  acquisition  and  valuable  to  the  deaf-mute  by  sim- 
plifying the  difficulties  which  he  meets  in  the  use  of  a  written  language. 
The  selection  of  books  for  the  advanced  classes  seems  to  be  a  very 
judicious  one,  and,  judging  from  the  examination,  very  satisfactory  to 
the  pupils,  whose  familiarity  with  history,  geography,  grammar  and 
other  branches  of  study,  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  Committee. 

Recurring  now  to  the  schedule  above  alluded  to,  and  to  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  classes  prepared  for  their  guidance,  the  Committee  pro- 
pose to  take  up  each  class  in  detail,  commencing  with  the  classes  of  the 
lowest  standing  in  respect  to  time  of  instruction,  and  proceeding 
regularly  through  all  the  classes  to  the  highest,  to  present,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  in  a  report  so  brief  as  this  must  necessarily  be,  a  full 
and  clear  statement  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  Institution  and  the 
progress  of  the  pupils.  As  the  Department  of  Instruction  is,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  that  upon  which  the  character  and  standing 
of  the  Institution  are  based,  and  by  which  its  efficiency  is  judged,  it  is 
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the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  know  that  it  maintains  the  high 
standard  which  it  has  always  upheld,  and  that  it  is  constantly  pressing 
forward  to  anything  higher  which  is  attainable. 

Following  the  plan  above  designated,  the  second  division  of  the  tenth 
class,  taught  by  Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage,  and  containing  twenty-one 
pupils,  eleven  males  and  ten  females,  and  examined,  at  the  request  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Kostrand,  first  presents 
itself  to  our  notice.  The  tenth  class  is  composed  of  pupils  of  one  year's 
standing,  and  the  second  division  comprises  several  recent  arrivals  and 
many  who,  from  various  causes,  are  the  dullest  and  most  backward  of 
the  one-year  pupils.  Dr.  Peet's  Language  Lessons  is  the  text  book  used 
in  the  instruction  of  this  class,  and,  in  view  of  the  mental  inefficiency  of 
many  of  the  class,  the  teacher  has  been  directed  by  the  Principal  to  pro- 
ceed slowly  and  with  frequent  reviews.  They  had  consequently  gone 
over,  and  reviewed  often,  but  thirty-two  pages  of  the  class  book.  The 
first  exercise  was  the  writing  of  the  names  of  various  objects  designated 
by  the  teacher.  This  was  to  test  the  advancement  of  those  of  the  class 
who,  having  recently  entered  the  Institution,  were  not  up  to  the  general 
level  of  the  class.  Passing  on  to  exercises  intended  to  exhibit  the 
general  progress  of  the  class,  the  teacher  directed  them  all,  passing 
around  the  room,  to  touch  a  key  lying  upon  the  table,  after  which,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  did  you  do  ?"  all  wrote  readily  and 
neatly  upon  their  slates,  "  I  touched  the  key."  The  teacher  wrote  upon 
his  slate,  "  Alice,  touch  the  knife,"  and  a  lively  little  girl  ran  to  the 
table  and  ''touched  the  knife."  The  answer  of  the  class  to  the  ques- 
tion, ' 6  What  did  Alice  do  ?"  was,  "  She  touched  the  knife."  At  the 
request  of  the  examiner,  the  class  was  exercised  in  many  ways  to  test 
their  ability  to  use  the  pronouns  /,  you,  he,  she,  correctly.  They 
stood  the  test  well,  and  showed  by  their  willingness  and  eagerness  that 
they  had  been  thoroughly  drilled  in  these  elementary  steps  by  their 
faithful  teacher.  Their  exercises  in  penmanship,  or  rather  in  writing 
with  crayons  on  their  slates,  showed  where  and  how  they  had  acquired 
the  excellent  handwriting  which  they  had  exhibited  in  their  general 
class  exercises. 

The  first  division  of  the  tenth  class,  which  is  also  taught  by  Mr. 
Gamage,  and  contains  twenty-three  pupils,  thirteen  males  and  ten 
females,  and  has  a  standing  of  one  year,  was  examined  in  the  afternoon 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet.  The  Language  Lessons  of  Dr.  I.  L. 
Peet  had  been  their  text  book,  and  they  had  gone  over  and  reviewed 
seven  sections,  embracing  the  definite  article ;  the  use  of  active  verbs 
in  the  imperative  mood,  the  past  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  followed 
by  the  objective  case;  the  personal  pronouns  I,  you,  he,  she;  adjectives 
of  color ;  the  conjunction  and ;  and  the  plural  number  of  nouns. 
Exercises,  selected  from  various  parts  of  the  text  book,  were  given  to 
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the  class,  and  the  examiner  was  pleased  to  find  that  they  acquitted 
themselves  well.  A  single  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  acquire- 
ments of  this  class.    This  direction  was  given  in  writing  by  their  teacher. 

"  Maggie,  take  a  ribbon  out  of  the  box  and  give  it  to  me."  Maggie  at 
once  stepped  forward,  with  a  smiling  face,  and  performed  the  action  cor- 
rectly. This  question  was  then  asked  the  class  :  "  What  did  Maggie  do  ?" 
The  class  wrote  in  reply,  "Maggie  took  a  ribbon  out  of  the  box  and  gave 
it  to  you."  Maggie  herself  wrote,  "  I  took  a  ribbon,  etc.,"  showing  that 
she  saw  the  necessity  of  changing  the  pronoun  to  suit  her  own  case. 
The  examiner  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  exercises  of  this  class. 

The  second  division  of  the  ninth  class,  containing  twenty-three  pupils, 
fourteen  males  and  nine  females,  taught  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Reaves,  was 
examined  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  June,  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  The  standing  of  this  class  was  one  year  and  a  half. 
Their  text  books  were  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  ninety-eight 
pages  ;  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  three  sections.  It  was 
evident  to  the  examiner  that  Mr.  Reaves  had  been  very  resolute  and 
thorough  with  his  class.  His  method  of  teaching  the  personal  pronouns 
was  admirable,  and  could  only  come  from  long  experience.  Numerals, 
used  as  adjectives  and  as  pronouns,  was  one  of  the  lessons  on  which 
the  class  was  examined,  and  the  result  showed  how  much  can  be  done  by 
system.  The  difference  between  the  definite  and  the  indefinite  articles 
was  made  so  clear  that  the  class  had  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  it. 
The  examination  on  the  Scripture  Lessons  showed  how  well  they  rea- 
lized the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  variations  in  the 
questions  proved  that  they  were  not  answering  by  rote,  but  understood 
what  they  were  writing  about.  There  were  some  mistakes  made,  but 
the  teacher  was  very  severe  and  searching,  and  seemed  anxious  to  give  a 
fair  exhibition  of  his  class,  and  to  show  what  they  did  not  know  as  well 
as  what  they  did  know.    The  examiner  was  well  pleased  with  the  class. 

The  first  division  of  the  ninth  class,  comprising  twenty-one  pupils, 
all  boys,  and  taught  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Reaves,  was  examined  in  the  after- 
noon by  W.  W.  Green,  Esq.  The  standing  of  this  class  was  two  years, 
and  the  studies  were  the  Language  Lessons,  entire,  and  seven  sections  of 
the  Scripture  Lessons.  In  arithmetic  they  had  been  taught  addition, 
and,  in  composition,  had  been  required  to  write  a  journal  three  times  a 
week  and  letters  once  a  month.  The  examiner  was  especially  well 
pleased  with  the  writing  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  upon  the  slates  by  all  the 
boys  of  this  class,  and  with  the  promptness  and  accuracy  of  their  exer- 
cises generally. 

The  second  division  of  the  eighth  class,  containing  nineteen  male  pu- 
pils of  the  standing  of  three  years,  and  taught  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Jewell,  was  examined  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  June  19th,  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet.    They  had  gone  over,  during  the  year, 
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twelve  sections  of  Dr.  Peet's  Language  Lessons  and  reviewed  the  same  ; 
had  studied  five  sections  of  the  Scripture  Lessons,  and  had  been  in- 
structed in  addition  and '  multiplication.  Journalizing  and  letter 
writing  were  also  among  the  exercises  of  this  class.  The  following 
specimen  of  journalizing,  written  on  the  morning  of  the  examination 
day  by  one  of  the  pupils,  is  a  fair  average  example  of  the  ability  of  the 
class  in  this  respect.  "It  is  Wednesday,  June  19th,  1878.  The  weather 
is  very  warm  and  pleasant  to-day.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  day.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  grass,  and  the  trees  with  leaves.  I  awoke  at 
six  o'clock.  I  dressed  myself.  I  went  downstairs  to  the  wash-room. 
I  washed  my  face  and  hands.  I  wiped  them  with  a  towel.  I  ate  break- 
fast at  seven  o'clock.  After  breakfast,  I  played  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Taef 
waved  his  handkerchief  to  call  us  to  go  to  chapel  at  nine  o'clock.  Dr.  Peet 
officiated  at  morning  prayers.  I  came  in  school  a  little  while  ago.  I 
said,  'good  morning  to  you.'  I  am  glad  to  see  Eev.  Thomas Gallaudet. 
He  came  here." 

The  general  examination  of  the  class  upon  the  Language  Lessons 
and  the  Scripture  Lessons,  and  also  in  addition,  was  very  satisfactory  to 
the  examiner.    For  lack  of  time,  multiplication  was  omitted. 

The  first  division  of  the  eighth  class,  having  a  total  of  twenty-one  pu- 
pils, eleven  boys  and  ten  girls,  with  a  standing  of  three  years,  and  also 
taught  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Jewell,  was  examined  in  the  afternoon  of 
June  19th,  by  A.  T.  Brown,  Esq.  In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the 
second  division,  the  firstdivision  had  used  as  a  textbookDr.  H.  P.  Peet's 
Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.,  having  studied  the  portion  embracing 
the  History  of  Animals.  They  had  also  been  instructed  in  arithmetic 
and  letter  and  journal  writing.  The  examination  proved  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  The  pupils,  of  course,  exhibited  great  readiness  and  more 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  language  than  the  second  division,  and  were  also 
more  familiar  with  the  principle  and  practice  of  addition  and  multipli- 
cation. 

The  second  division  of  the  seventh  class,  containing  twenty  female 
pupils  with  a  standing  of  four  years,  and  taught  by  Miss  Josephine  L. 
Ensign,  was  examined,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Brown,  on  the  19th  of  June.  The 
studies  of  this  class,  during  the  year,  were  the  Scripture  Lessons  from 
Section  VIII.  to  the  end  ;  the  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  IIL,  that 
portion  including  the  History  of  Man,  and  the  History  of  Animals  ; 
in  arithmetic,  the  four  fundamental  rules  ;  and  articulation,  by  Bell's 
System.  The  examiner  was  much  pleased  with  the  manifest  care  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  instruction  of  this  class,  as  exhibited  in  their 
prompt  and  correct  replies  to  all  the  questions  wdiich  he  requested  the 
teacher  to  put  to  the  class.  The  examination  was  highly  satisfactory. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  third  division  of  the  eighth  class,  a  sup- 
plementary division  of  ten  girls, of  a  standing  of  two  weeks  to  one 
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month,  taught  by  Miss  Ensign  by  the  monitorial  system  and  examined 
by' Mr.  Brown.  They  had  learned  the  twelve  basic  words  of  Dr.  Peet's 
Language  Lessons,  and  the  Manual  and  written  alphabet. 

The  first  division  of  the  seventh  class,  comprising  a  total  of  seven- 
teen female  pupils  of  five  years'  standing,  and  taught  by  Miss  Ensign, 
was  examined  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  studies  of  the 
class  had  been  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons,  Monteith's 
Geography,  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  articulation-  by 
BelPs  System,  and  letter  writing  by  means  of  model  letters  and  by 
monthly  letters  to  their  parents.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  class  is 
the  first  one  mentioned  in  the  report  which  has  passed  beyond  the  use 
of  elementary  books,  and  is  taught  altogether  from  the  text  books  in  use 
in  common  schools.  In  these  studies,  the  pupils  of  this  class  passed  a 
most  excellent  examination,  and  in  their  correctness  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, exhibited  the  results  of  their  previous  training  in  the  elementary 
course.  It  is  at  this  point  in  their  intellectual  training,  especially,  that 
the  expansion  of  their  mental  faculties  is  most  observable.  The  objects 
to  which  their  attention  is  directed  are  more  numerous  and  of  more 
varied  interest,  and  the  natural  result  is  a  corresponding  increase  of 
mental  activity  and  a  greater  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  examiner  was  well  pleased  with  the  examination,  and  delighted 
with  the  general  intelligence  and  cheerfulness  of  the  pupils. 

The  examination  of  the  second  division  of  the  sixth  class,  taught  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Jones,  and  containing  twenty  male  pupils  of  four  years' 
standing,  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet.  The  studies 
of  the  year  had  comprised  a  portion  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Course  of 
Instruction,  Part  III.,  the  Scripture  Lessons,  Felter's  Primary  Arith- 
metic, Dr.  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  and  model  letters. 

The  first  division  of  the  sixth  class,  also  taught  by  Mr.  Jones,  and 
comprising  nineteen  pupils  of  five  years'  standing,  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Gallaudet.  The  text  books  of  this  division  were  the  same  as  of  the 
second  division,  with  the  addition  of  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography, 
Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  and  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons.  The  examination  of  both  divisions  was  search- 
ing and  severe,  conducted  both  by  signs  and  written  questions,  and  showed 
conclusively  that  these  pupils  had  been  thoroughly  drilled  and  faithfully 
taught.  Mr.  Jones's  wonderful  command  of  the  graphic  language  of 
signs,  enables  him  to  hold  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  and  to  impress  his 
explanations  and  illustrations  upon  their  minds.  The  examination  of 
both  divisions  was  most  satisfactory. 

A.  T.  Brown,  Esq.,  examined  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  class, 
taught  by  Mr.  Rowland  B.  Lloyd,  containing  sixteen  male  pupils  of 
five  ,  years'  standing,  with  the  exception  of  three,  who  were  beginners, 
under  instruction  four  weeks.    Their  text  books  were  Goodrich's 
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Child's  History  of  the  United  States,  Monteith's  Introduction  to  Geo- 
graphy, Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic  and  Peet's  Language  Lessons. 
In  history,  the  class  was  examined  upon  the  American  Revolution  ; 
in  geography,  upon  definitions  and  map  exercises,  and,  in  Arithmetic, 
upon  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  and  all  passed 
the  ordeal  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiner,  and  with  credit  to  them- 
selves. 

The  first  division  of  the  fifth  class,  taught  also  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  and 
containing  twenty  male  pupils  of  six  years' standing,  was  examined  by 
Richard  H.  Green,  Esq.  The  studies  of  the  class  had  been  Parley's 
Universal  History,  Monteith's  Introduction  to  Geography,  and  Emerson's 
North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Second.  The  particular  subjects  in 
history  to  which  their  attention  had  been  directed,  were  the  Turkish 
and  Russian  empires.  In  geography,  the  class  had  reviewed  the  book 
which  they  had  gone  through  the  previous  year.  In  arithmetic,  the 
class  had  added  fractions  and  federal  money  to  the  fundamental  rules 
already  acquired.  In  composition,  the  class  had  been  exercised  in  writ- 
ing original  sentences,  in  supplying  words  purposely  omitted  in  sentences, 
in  questions  and  answers  on  general  topics,  and  in  writing  from  signs. 
The  examiner  was  unable  to  go  through  all  the  subjects  in  the  pro- 
gramme, but,  judging  from  the  success  of  the  examination  on  the 
subjects  chosen,  he  has  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  class  had  been 
well  and  thoroughly  taught.  Their  answers  were  prompt  and  generally 
correct,  and  creditable  alike  to  themselves  and  their  teacher. 

The  second  division  of  the  fourth  class,  containing  nineteen  female 
pupils  of  five  years'  standing  and  four  of  less  than  a  month's  standing, 
and  taught  by  Miss  Jane  T.  Meigs,  was  examined  by  W.  W.  Green, 
Esq.  It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  that  the  pupils  of  but  a  few  weeks 
who  are  found  in  several  of  the  older  classes,  are  those  who  have  enter- 
ed the  Institution  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term.  The  classes  of 
new  pupils  being  full,  and  there  being  no  teacher  for  a  surplus  class, 
the  Principal  was  compelled  to  divide  the  recent  accessions  among  the 
classes  as  above  stated,  and  have  them  instructed  by  monitors  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers  of  these  classes.  The  studies  of  the  class 
now  under  consideration,  were  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the  United  States,  arithmetic,  and 
articulation. 

The  first  division  of  the  fourth  class,  taught  by  Miss  Meigs,  and  con- 
taining twenty-one  female  pupils,  was  also  examined  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Green/  This  division  had  also  studied  the  International  Bible  Lessons, 
but  Harper's  Introductory  Geography  was  substituted  for  the  History 
of  the  United  States.  Arithmetic  and  articulation  were  also  included 
among  the  studies.  The  examiner  found  both  divisions  to  have  been 
well  instructed  in  all  these  studies,  and  he  was  especially  pleased  with 
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the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  all  their  replies.  Almost  no  mistakes  were 
made  ;  from  which  the  examiner  inferred  that  the  pupils  of  these  classes 
had  been  diligent  and  attentive  to  their  studies  during  the  year.  He 
desires  to  express  his  satisfaction  with  the  examination  of  both  divi- 
sions. 

The  second  division  of  the  third  class,  comprising  seventeen  male 
pupils  of  six  years'  standing,  and  taught  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  was  ex- 
amined by  Richard  H.  Green,  Esq.  The  studies  of  this  class  had  been, 
during  the  year,  Swinton's  Language  Lessons,  Harper's  School  Geo- 
graphy, arithmetic,  history,  the  International  Scripture  Lessons  and 
book-keeping.  The  Language  Lessons  had  been  used  in  connection 
with  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's  Grammatical  Symbols,  thus  combining  these  aids 
to  the  grammatical  instruction  of  the  class  and  to  their  manifest  advan- 
tage. The  instruction  of  the  class  in  geography  had  comprised  the 
geography  of  the  United  States.  The  class  had  received  instruction  in 
arithmetic  from  Mr.  H.  D.  Reaves,  under  the  special  direction  of  the 
principal,  with  a  view  of  testing  experimentally  a  new  method  of  instruct- 
ing deaf-mutes  in  the  science  of  numbers.  The  examination  of  the 
class  was  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  method.  In  his- 
tory, the  class  had  used  Goodrich's  History,  as  far  as  relates  to 
America,  as  a  reading  book.  The  pupils  seemed  to  have  a  general  fa- 
miliarity with  the  facts  of  American  history.  Their  instruction  in 
book-keeping  included  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Thomas's  System. 

The  first  division  of  the  third  class,  consisting  of  nineteen  male  pupils 
of  seven  years'  standing,  and  taught  by  Mr.  Clarke,  was  also  examined  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Green.  Their  studies  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  second 
division,  but  the  first  division  had  gone  over  more  of  the  text  books, 
and  were  generally  of  a  higher  grade  of  improvement.  The  examiner  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  classes  had  worked  hard  and  seemed 
eager  to  learn.  They  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  while  they  reflect 
great  credit  on  their  teacher,  they  also  deserve  much  praise  for  their  own 
application  and  diligence. 

The  second  division  of  the  second  class  comprises  eighteen  little  girls 
of  two  years'  standing  and  four  of  less  than  a  year's  standing.  It  is  taught 
by  Miss  Ida  Montgomery,  and  was  examined  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Examining  Committee.  They  had  been  taught  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Peet's 
Language  Lessons,  and  had  also  learned  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the 
Lord's  Pi  ayer,  and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
of  the  Creation,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  the  mission  of  the  Saviour. 
The  examination  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Miss  Montgomery  seems  to 
have  the  rare  faculty  of  completely  interesting  her  little  pupils,  and 
they  seemed  eager  to  show  what  they  knew.  Especially  in  Bible  les- 
sons did  they  exhibit  how  completely  they  understood  the  subject. 
They  were  asked  to  give  some  account  of  Adam.    One,  who  was  an 
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orphan,  wrote.  "Adam  had  no  mother;"  another  wrote,  "Adam  was 
never  a  baby  ;"  anotherwrote,  "  Adam  did  not  grow  ;"  and  still  another, 
"  Adam  was  glad  to  see  Eve."  The  whole  class  wrote,  from  memory,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  after  which  they  gave  the 
Lord's  prayer  by  the  sign  language,  led  by  Minnie  Flint,  which  was 
very  beautiful  and  affecting. 

The  first  division  of  the  second  class  contains  nineteen  girls  of  eight 
years'  standing,  and  is  taught  by  Miss  Montgomery.  This  class  was  also 
examined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Their  principal  study 
had  been  the  English  Language,  not  particularly  with  text  books,  ex- 
cept that  Berard's  History  of  England  and  Harper's  Geography  had  been 
used  as  reading  books,  but  the  teacher  had  tried  to  give  her  pupils  such 
a  command  of  written  language  as  would  enable  them  to  read  under  - 
standingly  and  to  express  their  thoughts  intelligibly,  if  not  with  grace  and 
fluency.  To  this  end,  they  had  been  exercised  constantly  in  writing,  in 
answering  questions  on  topics  of  both  transient  and  permanent  interest, 
in  translating  stories  from  signs,  in  independent  composition,  and  in 
combining  given  words  into  sentences.  Particular  attention  had  been 
given  to  letter  writing,  and  a  model  letter  had  been  written  for  them 
every  two  weeks.  In  Arithmetic,  they  had  been  exercised  in  making  up 
their  accounts  after  an  imaginary  shopping  expedition,  and  they  had 
received  some  instruction  in  book-keeping.  They  had  also  learned  the 
International  Sunday  School  Lessons.  Their  first  exercise  was  to  write, 
each  one,  a  "Welcome"  to  their  examiner,  and  all  were  well  expressed 
and  with  but  few  mistakes.  It  was  especially  observable  that  each 
greeted  the  examiner  in  a  different  style,  showing  that  they  were  original 
and  not  gotten  up  for  the  occasion.  They  answered  readily  and  correctly 
all  questions  that  were  proposed,  and  showed  that  they  thought  for  them- 
selves. They  were  requested  to  state  what  characters  in  profane  history 
they  most  admired.  One  selected  Richard  the  Lion-hearted.  She 
discriminated  very  justly,  censured  him  for  his  faults,  but  admired  him 
for  his  great  bravery.  Another  selected  Alfred  the  Great,  because  he  v 
did  so  much  for  his  subjects.  Another  selected  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
admired  him  for  his  unselfishness  and  humanity.  She  referred  to  the 
fact  that  when  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zntphen,  and  was  faint 
and  thirsty  from  loss  of  blood,  he  gave  the  bottle  of  water  that  was 
brought  for  him  to  a  poor  wounded  soldier  that  was  being  carried  by, 
and  who  looked  at  the  water  beseechingly,  exclaiming,  "Thy  necessity 
is  still  greater  than  mine."  They  were  asked  what  President,  after 
Washington,  they  most  liked.  They  were  pretty  unanimous  in  selecting 
Lincoln,  giving  their  reasons'  with  much  good  sense.  .  Six  words  were 
given  them  to  combine  in  one  sentence,  and  the  examiner  was  much 
astonished  at  the  ingenuity  and  dexerity  with  which,  in  almost  every 
instance,  it  was  done.    He  had  selected  six  words  hard  for  any  one  to 
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combine,  in  order  to  test  their  proficiency,  and  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  see  them  achieve  what  he  thought  would  puzzle  the  most  expert  of 
them.  They  were  exceedingly  happy  in  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  Bible  characters,  in  every  instance  assigning  correct  reasons  why  one 
was  regarded  more  illustrious  than  another.  The  examiner  is  of  the 
opinion  that  both  of  these  classes  have  been  industriously  and  skilfully 
taught,  and  reflect  credit  on  their  teacher. 

The  second  division  of  the  first  class,  containing  twenty-one  pupils, 
all  boys  of  four  years'  standing,  had  been  taught  during  the  year  by  Mr. 
J.  Van  Nostrand.  The  examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Green.  They  had  studied  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part 
III.,  78  pp.  ;  the  Scripture  Lessons,  53  pp.  ;  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  model  letters,  and  monthly  letters  to  their  pa- 
rents ;  and,  in  arithmetic,  notation,  addition,  multiplication  and  partly 
subtraction  and  division.  The  examination  consisted  of  questions  upon 
various  portions  of  their  text  books,  selected  at  random,  to  test  their 
knowledge  of  the  subjects,  the  writing  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  from  memory,  after  which  some  examples  in  arith- 
metic were  given.  The  examiner  expressed  himself  satisfied  that  the 
class  had  been  diligent  and  attentive  to  their  studies  and  had  passed  an 
excellent  examination. 

The  first  division  of  the  first  class,  comprising  twenty  male  pupils  of 
eight  years'  standing,  and  taught  by  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  was  examined 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, the  19th  of  J une.  The  following  text  books  had' been  used  in  this 
class  during  the  year,  to  wit : — Kerl's  English  Grammar,  Thalheimer's 
History  of  England,  Brooks's  Normal  Arithmetic,  French's  Common 
School  Arithmetic,  Thomas's  Book-Keeping,  Parts  L,  II.,  III.,  Harper's 
Geography,  general  review,  model  letters  every  other  week,  the  Scrip- 
ture Lesson  papers,  and  monthly  letters  to  parents  and  friends.  The 
examination  in  Mr.  Van  Nostrand's  department  was  a  triumph  for 
teacher  and  pupils  as  it  always  is,  and  the  examiner  was  sorry  that  he 
had  not  more  time  with  this  interesting  class.  The  pupils  had  that 
confident,  self-reliant  air,  always  observable  in  scholars  well  prepared 
and  eager  for  the  trial.  Most  of  the  time  was  occupied  in  history. 
Cards,  with  subjects  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  text  book  writ- 
ten on  them,  were  distributed,  so  there  was  no  chance  for  collusion — 
indeed,  the  widely  extended  reputation  of  this  veteran  and  successful 
professor  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  complete  thoroughness.  The 
examiner  was  soon  led  beyond  his  depth,  and  had  to  consult  the  text 
book  to  test  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  answers.  The  class  was  also 
examined  in  grammar,  and  the  chairman  was  much  pleased  with  the 
professor's  method  of  teaching  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar by  their  practical  application  in  the  processes  of  parsing  instead  of 
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requiring  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  a  set  of  rules  which  at  the  time 
they  do  not  fully  comprehend,  and  he  regrets  that  it  is  not  more  in 
favor  in  our  common  schools.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  there 
was  not  more  time  for  the  examination  of  this  class,  not  that  the  ex- 
aminer was  not  satisfied,  hut  when  scholars  have  studied  hard,  they  are 
anxious  to  show  what  they  have  done,  and  it  is  wise  policy  to  gratify 
them  in  this  respect,  as  justice  to  them  and  also  as  an  incentive  to 
thorough  preparation  for  future  examinations.  But  the  usual  hour  for 
the  close  of  school  had  arrived,  and  as  both  the  Committee  and  the 
classes  were  somewhat  worn  and  wearied  by  the  long  and  laborious  ses- 
sion, they  gladly  welcomed  the  sound  of  the  bell  which  sent  them  to  the 
open  air. 

In  pursuance  of  the  original  intention  to  accomplish,  if  possible,  the 
examination  of  all  the  regular  and  special  classes  in  the  main  building 
in  one  day,  the  19th  of  June,  the  Principal  had,  whenever  he  found  a 
member  of  the  Committee  out  of  employment,  invited  him  into  some 
one  of  the  special  classes  awaiting  the  presence  of  an  examiner.  In  this 
way,  he  succeeded  in  having  examined  the  two  divisions  of  the  articula- 
tion class,  taught  by  Mr.  E.  Henry  Currier,  and  the  special  class  of 
blind  deaf-mutes,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  B.  V.  Fitz  Hugh. 

The  second  division  of  the  articulation  class,  consisting  of  nineteen 
pupils,  eight  males  and  eleven  females,  and  taught  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Cur- 
rier, was  examined  by  Richard  H.  Green,  Esq.  These  were  pupils  of  from 
one  to  three  years'  standing.  The  studies  were  elementary  visible 
speech  and  lip-reading,  Monro's  First  Reader,  Dr.  L  L.  Peet's  Elemen- 
tary Course  of  Instruction,  Monteith's  First  Lessons  in  Geography, 
Part  III.  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  the  Scripture  Les- 
sons and  penmanship.  Besides  the  direct  instruction  in  articulation 
and  lip-reading,  the  recitations  of  the  class  are  conducted  in  spoken  lan- 
guage, the  class  being  made  up  mostly  of  semi-mutes  and  semi-deaf. 

The  first  division  of  the  articulation  class  contains  twelve  pupils  of 
the  standing  of  six  years,  and  is  also  taught  by  Mr.  Currier.  It  was 
examined  by  A.  T.  Brown,  Esq.  The  text  books,  with  some  variations, 
and  the  method  of  teaching,  were  the  same  as  in  the  second  division 
above  mentioned.  The  pupils  being  of  longer  standing  and  having  had 
more  practice,  the  results  were  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  the 
second  division,  but  in  both  the  examiners  expressed  themselves  highly 
delighted  with  the  success  of  this  method  of  instruction  for  semi-mutes. 
Both  divisions  exhibited  the  patient  and  unremitting  labor  of  the  teach- 
er in  developing  the  latent  faculty  of  speech  in  his  pupils. 

A  pleasing  incident  of  the  examination  was  £he  presence  of  the  Inspec- 
tor-General of  Asylums  and  Prisons,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.   They  expressed  themselves  profoundly  impressed 
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with  the  success  of  Mr.  Currier's  efforts,  and  it  is  proper  to  remark,  in 
passing,  that  there  has  been  a  very  general  testimony  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  visited  different  articulating  schools  that  he  has  secured  better 
results  than  are  usually  to  be  met  with.  The  earnest  enthusiasm,  clear 
conception  and  quiet  determination  with  which  he  has  entered  upon  and 
prosecuted  the  difficult  and,  in  many  cases,  apparently  hopeless  work  of 
giving  articulation  to  the  dumb  and  lip-reading  to  the  deaf,  have  fitted 
him,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  for  this  particular  department  of  instruc- 
tion, and  are  deserving  of  special  approbation  from  the  directors.  In  this 
connection,  your  Committee  desire  also  to  offer  emphatic  testimony 
to  the  success  of  Miss  Handy,  the  general  teacher  of  articulation,  who 
has  taught  seventy-one  pupils  taken  from  different  classes,  who  could 
not  be  so  well  advanced  intellectually  by  the  methods  employed  in  the 
Articulating  Department  proper,  but  who  had  a  certain  faculty  for 
acquiring  speech  and  lip-reading  which  demanded  encouragement. 
Bell's  Visible  Speech  has,  as  heretofore,  been  made  the  ground-work 
of  the  system,  but  the  method  of  application,  by  both  Mr.  Currier  and 
Miss  Handy,  has  in  it  certain  features  peculiar  to  this  Institution 
which,  it  is  thought,  render  it  specially  effective. 

The  special  class  of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupils,  taught  by  Miss 
Fitz  Hugh  consists  of  two  blind  deaf-mutes  and  one  semi-mute,  par- 
tially blind.  It  was  examined  by  A.  T.  Brown,  Esq.  It  is  but  faint 
praise  to  say  that  the  examination  of  this  little  class  was  highly  credit- 
able to  pupils  and  teacher.  Considering  the  apparently  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  the  patient  labor  required  in  teach- 
ing these  unfortunate  children,  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  Miss 
Fitz  Hugh  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  them  is  simply  incredible. 
And  Miss  Fitz  Hugh  has  not  merely  imparted  knowledge.  She  has 
developed  their  moral  natures,  has  taught  them  self-control  and 
patience,  to  them  an  inestimable  blessing.  She  is,  without  poetry, 
their  guardian  angel,  ever  present,  ever  watchful,  to  teach,  to  guide, 
to  bless,  and,  if  possible,  to  save. 

The  Juvenile  Department,  which  occupies  the  Mansion  House,  was 
examined  on  Thursday,  June  20th,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Examin- 
ing Committee.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  these  little  pupils,  and 
to  watch  them  as  they  go  through  the  exercises  of  the  classes.  The 
avidity  with  which  they  learn,  and  the  delight  with  which  they  exhibit 
their  proficiency,  are  hardly  greater  than  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  their 
teacher. 

The  second  class  comprises  thirty -five  boys,  and  is  taught  by  Mr.  C. 
W.  Van  Tassel.  They  are  subdivided  into  four  divisions,  according  to 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  school.  Dr.  Peet's  Language 
Lessons  forms  the  basis  of  their  instruction.  Their  progress  has  been 
astonishing.    For  example,   one  boy,  only  seven  years  of  age,  in  two 
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months  had  learned  his  letters,  and  could  write  a  hand  almost  like 
copper-plate.  Those  under  instruction  from  eight  months  to  a  year, 
could  write  their  names  and  ages,  and  could  enumerate  from  one  to 
one  thousand,  and  one  of  them  had  committed  to  memory  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  It  has  been  said  that  orators 
are  made,  and  poets  are  born.  Mr.  Van  Tassel  was  born  a  teacher. 
It  is  his  vocation.  He  imparts  his  own  fire  and  energy  to  his  pupils, 
and  they  move  and  recite  with  a  promptness  and  celerity  that  wastes 
no  time  while  in  session.  The  examiner  can  hardly  express  the  gratifi- 
cation which  the  examination  of  this  class  afforded  him. 

The  first  class  in  the  primary  department  embraces  twenty  pupils, 
taught  in  two  divisions,  respectively  of  nine  and  eleven  pupils,  by  Miss 
L.  C.  Rice.  The  methods  of  instruction  and  the  studies  are  the  same 
as  in  the  second  class,  but  the  pupils  being  of  a  longer  standing,  averag- 
ing two  years,  their  instruction  has  proceeded  further.  The  attain- 
ments of  these  little  pupils  are  wonderful,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  such  excellence  can  be  attained  in  so  brief  a  time.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  largely  owing  to  that  rare  gift  of  the  instructress,  who  writes  an 
almost  faultless  hand  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

The  examiner  can  hardly  award  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  Miss 
Rice  is  quite  competent  to  continue  the  teaching  begun  by  Mr.  Van 
Tassel.  Dr.  Peet  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  two  such  teachers  in 
the  Institution.  They  are  an  honor  to  it.  The  examiner  professes  to 
have  had  some  little  experience  in  teaching,  and  he  can  truly  say  that 
he  has  never  seen  two  more  painstaking  and  efficient  teachers  in  an  ob- 
servation extending  over  many  years.  This  may  be  esteemed  high 
praise,  but  it  is  deserved.  In  short,  after  close  and,  he  believes,  im- 
partial scrutiny,  he  is  convinced  that  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  Insti- 
tution has  few  equals  and  no  superiors  in  any  similar  school,  or  in  any 
school  in  the  land. 

Returning  to  the  main  building,  the  Committee  found  it  a  pleasant 
duty  to  examine  the  drawings  and  the  drawing  books  of  the/pupils  (com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  regular  classes)  who  receive  two  hours'  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  of  education  every  week,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Carrie  V.  Hagadorn.  The  greater  part  of  these  drawings  were  very 
creditable  to  teacher  and  pupils,  and  some  were  of  marked  excellence. 
At  the  request  of  Dr.  Peet,  the  Committee  awarded  several  prizes. 

Your  Committee  have  passed  in  review  every  class  in  the  Institution 
and  in  the  Primary  Department,  except  the  High  Class,  and  for  the  re- 
sults of  the  examination  of  that  class,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  refer  the 
Board  to  the  following  report,  prepared  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Donald,  to  whom, 
as  was  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  report,  the  examination  was  en- 
trusted. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   REV.    E.    W.   DONALD,    ON  THE 
EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HIGH  CLASS. 

Juke,  1878. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Gentlemen. — After  nearly  six  hours  spent  in  examining  the  High 
Class  in  this  Institution,  I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  the  attainments 
of  its  several  members  are  very  creditable  to  themselves,  and  are  a  solid 
testimonial  to  the  conscientiousness,  tact,  and  wise  instruction  of  their 
teacher.  Of  course,  this  year's  examiner  cannot  mark  the  progress  the 
class  has  made  during  the  term  of  instruction  just  completed,  being 
necessarily  ignorant  of  their  standing  a  year  ago.  He  can  only  report 
what  he  finds  true  of  them  to-day,  leaving  to  the  proper  persons  the 
work  of  estimating  the  advance  that  has  been  made. 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  the  class,  three  things  were  kept 
constantly  in  view  :  their  ability  to  use  correctly  the  English  language, 
their  proficiency  in  the  several  studies  of  the  year,  and  their  capacity 
for  independent  thinking,  or  the  knowing  how  to  know — for  I  conceive 
the  true  teacher  must  endeavor  to  bring  his  pupils  along  each  of  these 
lines  of  mental  development,  since  attending  to  the  first  only,  would 
make  them  parrots  ;  to  the  first  and  second  only,  make  them  more  or 
less  perfect  cyclopaedias.  Education  in  them  all  develops  them  into 
disciplined  men  or  women. 

I  found,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  same  differences  in  skill  to  use 
language  which  are  observed  among  those  who  hear  and  speak.  One 
young  lady,  Miss  Barrager,  wrote  an  ^address  of  welcome,"  in  which 
were  no  grammatical  or  idiomatic  errors  whatever,  and  written,  too, 
with  a  certain  ease  and  style  that  showed  it  was  wholly  extempore.  It 
was  her  own  work  in  thought  and  words ;  it  showed  a  familiarity  with 
forms  of  expressing  thought  other  than  those  of  text  books  and  the 
drill  of  the  class-room.  Others  of  these  "  Addresses"  were  equally 
correct  in  point  of  grammar,  but  did  not  evince  so  much  of  freedom 
and  ease  in  expression  ;  still  they  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  made 
it  plain  that  they  were  acquiring  skill  and  facility  in  putting  their 
thoughts  into  intelligible  and  easy  phrase.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
mistakes  made  was  due  to  haste  rather  than  to  heedlessness  or  ignorance. 
With  the  mute,  as  with  the  speaking  and  hearing,  the  mind  runs  ahead 
of  the  pen.  Hence  words  are  omitted,  sentences  left  incomplete.  But 
it  is,  often  impossible  for  a  sentence  to  be  written  in  just  the  form  Ave 
find  it  unless  the  omitted  word  had  been  in  the  mute's  mind  ;  often  im- 
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possible  that  the  following  sentence  could  have  been  written  unless  the 
preceding  sentence,  unfinished  on  the  slate,  had  been  completed  in  the 
thought  of  the  writer.  A  natural  and  commendable  wish  to  finish 
quickly,  and  a  certain  excitement  of  examination  day,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  ignorance  and  carelessness.  Tied  to  slate  and  pencil,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  the  mind's  impatience  under  such  restraint  should 
show  itself  in  omissions  and  inaccuracies.  On  the  whole,  the  proficiency 
of  the  class  is  marvelous  to  an  outsider.  Not  only  was  there,  on  the 
part  of  all,  a  more  than  usual  familiarity  with  the  general  rules  of 
speech,  but  several  of  the  pupils  were  able  to  detect  an  error  in  phrases 
that  pass  current  among  fairly  educated  people.  "  I  want  to  go  very 
much,"  which  I  wrote  on  the  large  slate,  was  changed  into,  "I  want 
very  much  to  go."  Another  sentence,  "My  horse  will  not  run  away, 
I  don't  think,"  was  instantly  written  by  several,  "My  horse  will  not  run 
away,  I  think."  A  grammatical,  but  clumsy  and  obscure  sentence  of 
considerable  length,  was  reconstructed  into  one  elegant  and  perspicuous. 
And  while  some  of  these  pupils  were  deficient — painfully  deficient — in 
the  use  of  language,  there  were  none  who  did  not  give  evidence  to  a 
conscientious  and  painstaking  training. 

The  examination  in  English  History,  covering  the  long  period  from 
the  Roman  invasion  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  was  very  satisfactory. 
To  nearly  all  the  questions,  given  to  the  class  in  the  form  of  topics 
written  on  cards,  answers  were  given  that  showed  something  more  than 
mere  memorizing.  One  or  two  of  the  pupils  cleverly  connected  the 
question  on  the  card  with  the  history  out  of  which  it  grew,  gave  the 
pertinent  facts,  and  suggested  into  what  they  developed  further  on  in 
the  history.  Others  were  caught  by  some  incident  of  merely  personal 
history,  which  had  no  effect  upon  the  great  current  of  English  life  ;  but 
this  was  exceptional.  In  general,  the  class  had  severally  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  events  and  chief  actors  in  the  history  of  the 
English  people,  and  not  a  few  of  them  knew  the  meaning  of  those 
events,  and  could  trace  the  permanent  influence  of  the  actors  in  them. 
I  think  the  class  compares  favorably  with  many  of  the  same  average 
age  in  our  public  schools. 

In  grammar  the  examination  was  brief.  A  sentence  was  written  on 
the  large  slate  and  each  pupil  required  to  indicate  its  parts  of  speech, 
and  afterwards  parse  in  full  a  noun  and  a  verb.  This  was  fairly  done, 
the  noun  being  parsed  more  correctly  than  the  verb  however.  In  the 
sentence  given,  "  for  "  was  used  as  a  conjunction.  A  majority  marked 
it  as  a  preposition,  but  the  brightest  saw  it  could  not  be  a  word  of  re- 
lation, but  of  inference,  and  marked  it  correctly. 

The  examination  in  Vegetable  Physiology  was  remarkable  as  proof  of 
a  high  degree  of  verbal  memory.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  class 
could  write  the  chief  characteristics  of  vegetable  growth  in  a  phrase- 
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ology  wholly  foreign  to  that  which  they  ordinarily  use.  Many  facts 
which  could  not  be  illustrated  by  the  teacher  for  lack  of  proper  materials, 
were  stated  correctly.  Many  words,  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
could  be  explained  only  by  an  examination  of  the  plant  itself,  were  used 
as  if  their  meaning  were  known.  Some  answers  of  considerable  length, 
too,  were  in  the  exact  words  of  the  manual  studied  as  text  book. 

When  the  last  branch  of  instruction,  arithmetic,  was  reached,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  the  effect  of  the  strain  and  excitement  of  a  prolonged 
and  uninterrupted  examination  was  very  evident.  Several  young 
ladies  were  scarcely  able  to  begin  solving  problems,  and  it  was  in 
the  face  of  this  obstacle  the  examination  proceeded.  Sums  in  inter- 
est, reduction,  analysis,  involving  all  the  common  arithmetical 
processes,  were  given,  and,  by  the  young  men,  quickly  and  accurately 
performed.  No  examination  was  had  in  such  subjects  as  mensuration, 
denominate  numbers  and  cube  root,  for  lack  of  time,  but  ample  proof 
was  given  that,  with  all  those  arithmetical  operations  constantly  occur- 
ring in  ordinary  practice,  the  class  in  commenclably  familiar. 

Four  young  men  were  examined  in  the  special  studies  of  algebra  and 
Latin.  The  two  following  problems,  correctly  solved,  best  suggest 
results. 

A  barrel,  which  will  contain  "  b  "  gallons  of  water,  has  two  pipes 
running  into  it.  The  first  will  fill  it  in  2  hours,  the  second  in  3  hours, 
and  there  is  a  third  which  will  empty  it  in  4  hours.  Suppose  the  barrel 
to  be  empty,  and  all  three  running.  How  long  will  it  take  them  to 
fill  it  ? 

The  crew  of  a  ship  consisted  of  her  complement  of  sailors,  and  a 
number  of  soldiers.  There  were  22  sailors  to  every  three  guns,  and  10 
over,  also,  the  whole  number  of  hands  was  five  times  the  number  of 
soldiers  and  guns  together.  But  after  an  engagement,  in  which  the 
slain  were  one-fourth  of  the  survivors,  there  wanted  5  men  to  make  13 
men  to  every  two  guns,  required  the  number  of  guns,  soldiers  and  sailors. 

I  am  informed  by  one  who  knows,  that  the  algebraic  processes  involv- 
ed in  these  two  problems  are  comparatively  simple,  but  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  deaf-mutes  are  able  to  thread  their  way  through  the 
puzzling  statement,  carrying  in  their  minds  the  several  data  and  com- 
ing out  at  the  right  end  of  the  horn.  To  be  able  to  state  the  problem 
in  algebraic  terms  at  all,  is  no  small  achievement,  and  this  was  done, 
and  done  well. 

In  Latin,  the  examination  consisted  in  turning  English  into  Latin, 
and  translating  portions  of  the  "Commentaries  of  Caesar  on  the  Gallic 
War."  Such  sentences  as  the  following  were  correctly  reduced,  "  Caesar 
is  at  Rome,"  "Caesar  went  to  Rome,"  "Caesar  set  out  from  Rome." 
The  somewhat  more  difficult  one  was  rendered  fairly.  "  The  king  said  ; 
I  will  persuade  the  leader  to  give  me  his  daughter  in  marriage."  Per- 
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haps  there  should  be  more  insistance  on  learning  the  meaning  of  Latin 
words.  In  translating  Caesar,  the  class  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Jonathan  Eddy  turned  nearly  a  whole  section  into  English  without  .a 
trip,  and  the  English  was  of  the  best.  The  section  contained  one  very 
difficult  construction,  but  it  was  mastered.  The  surprise  in  the  exam- 
ination was  tli at,  with  so  much  skill,  the  class  had  read  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  Commentaries. 

It  remains  for  me  to  express  briefly  my  impression  of  the  ability  of 
the  class  in  general  for  thinking,  as  distinguished  from  learning 
facts.  For  the  true  test  of  the  scholarship,  after  all,  is  what  one  can  do 
with  what  he  has  acquired,  and  in  this,  many  showed  a  singular  profi- 
ciency. In  their  written  answers,  there  was  here  and  there  a  reflection 
of  their  own  thought,  a  trace  of  an  individual  and  independent  opinion, 
not  always  true,  but  valuable  as  indicating  that  they  were  making  their 
own  inferences  from  the  gathered  facts.  A  general  question  brought  out 
this  quality  markedly.  In  reply  to  the  question,  What  is  a  mortgage  ? 
that  word  having  been  used  in  the  text  book,  came  a  simple  statement 
of  its  nature  together  with  a  sound  opinion  on  the  effect  of  mortgages. 
So  Nye  Brown  showed  a  wholesome  skepticism  when  he  expressed 
his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a  tree  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  showed  his  unwillingness  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  blank 
negation,  when  he  suggested  that  the  text  book  meant  circumference 
when  it  said  diameter.  Jonathan  Eddy,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
What  effect  had  the  Norman  conquest  on  the  English  language  ?  wrote 
the  following  : 

"  Before  the  Norman  conquest,  the  language  in  general  use  in  England 
was  nearly  pure  Saxon,  particularly  in  the  southern  and  western  portion. 
In  the  Daneleigh,  or  that  part  of  England  which  was  mainly  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Danes,  who,  under  Sewyn,  had  broken  into 
England,  the  language  in  use  was  a  corruption  of  the  Norse  and  Saxon. 
The  Normans  effected  an  almost  total  change  in  it.  They  abhorred  any- 
thing that  savored  of  the  beastly  Saxons,  and  imported  the  language  of 
their  own  country.  For  a  long  time,  French  was  the  language  of  polite 
society  and  of  the  courts.  The  strong  and  simple  Saxon  language  did 
not  perish,  however,  it  had  too  much  vitality  for  that,  and,  though 
for  a  long  time  it  found  no  place  for  use,  save  with  the  yeomen 
and  laborers,  yet  in  time  its  value  was  recognized,  and  when  the 
two  rival  races  of  Normans  and  Saxons  lost  their  prejudice  from  being 
intermingled,  it  came  more  and  more  into  use.  The  Norman-French 
never  wholly  disappeared,  and  it  is  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  Saxon 
still,  lending  it  a  finish  and  ease  natural  to  what  is  of  La  belle  France. 
But  for  force,  brevity  and  telling  just  what  you  would,  sharp  and  clear, 
nothing  is  equal  to  honest  Saxon  words  and  phrases." 

This  shows  more  than  the  mere  acquirement  of  facts.    It  is  proof  of  a 
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certain  amount  of  mental  ferment,  of  an  ability  to  do  his  own  thinking 
and  to  do  it  very  well.  It  is  the  evidence  that  these  young  people  are 
being  trained  and  disciplined  into  self-knowledge  and  self-reliance,  are 
being  made  to  know  their  own  powers  and  the  limit  of  those  powers, 
which  affords  one  who  examines  them  the  chiefest  gratification,  and  the 
evidence  of  this  is  abundant. 

An  examination  of  a  class  is  necessarily  a  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and 
I  cannot  refrain  from  bearing  my  testimony  to  Mr.  Jenkins's  rare  con- 
scientiousness and  ability,  a  conscientiousness  and  ability  the  most 
deficient  member  of  his  class  swore  to,  nor  from  congratulating  the 
Institution  on  his  possession. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  W.  DONALD. 


CLOSING  EXEKOISES. 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  June,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in 
accordance  with  custom,  and  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Princi- 
pal, the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Executive  Committee  and  a  large  assem- 
blage of  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  convened  in  the  chapel  for  the  usual 
closing  exercises  and  ceremonies  of  the  academic  year.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest,  and  the  concourse  of  friends  so 
great  as  to  overflow  the  chapel  and  fill  the  ample  halls  and  corridors  of 
the  main  building.  The  presence  of  Gen.  G.  B.  McClellan,  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  of  the  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  other  distinguished  gentle- 
men, added  greatly  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion. 

After  the  opening  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brinsmade,  of  Newark,  the 
usual  exercises  of  some  of  the  pupils  at  the  slates  and  upon  the  plat- 
form, intended  partly  to  show  their  proficiency,  and  partly  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  were  gone  through  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Principal.  The  special  methods  used  in  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  mutes,  and  of  the  classes  in  articulation  and  lip-reading, 
excited  the  deepest  attention  and  interest  of  the  audience.  During  the 
course  of  the  exercises,  addresses  were  made  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  both 
gentlemen  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  order,  system  and  har- 
mony of  the  Institution,  and  their  satisfaction  with  the  evidence  pre- 
sented of  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  pupils.  These  addresses 
were  translated  to  the  pupils  by  the  Principal. 

These  interesting  exercises  being  completed,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Examination  then  made  a  partial  report,  and  read 
the  following  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Board. 
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Whereas,  an  examination  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  that  purpose  ;  and, 

Whereas,  the  same  has  been  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the 
attainments  and  conduct  of  the  following  named  pupils,  viz.  : — 


Charles  A.  Adkins, 

John  M.  Murphy, 

Ernest  Balsam, 

John  O'Brien, 

Ellsworth  A.  Brown, 

James  C.  O'Neal, 

Anthony  Capelli, 

Walter  Schenck, 

James  H.  Caton, 

Henry  Seelig, 

Charles  Craft, 

John  Slattery, 

Ellsworth  Davis, 

Frederick  E.  Stryker, 

Henry  Davit, 

Elmer  E.  Van  Auken, 

Daniel  Dickson, 

William  Walker, 

James  P.  Donohue, 

Timothy  Winn, 

Terence  Duffy, 

Augusta  Berley, 

Frederick  Eckert, 

Nellie  Dates, 

Frederick  W.  Hewitt, 

Sarah  L.  Dicks, 

Isaac  Jones, 

Mary  E.  Palmatier, 

Henry  Lalonde, 

Martha  J.  Kay, 

Charles  Letts, 

Winn  if  red  Sitterly, 

Lewis  F.  Lyons, 

Theodora  V.  Way, 

Svcn  Malmar, 

Bawendt  Wenner, 

Joseph  Miller, 

Mary  H.  Whitehead, 

Jane  Williams, 


who  have  completed,  or,  within  the  coming  academical  year,  will  com- 
plete the  term  of  five  years,  for  which  they  were  orignally  selected  as 
State  pupils  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  said  pupils  be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  continued  under  in- 
struction for  three  years,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  their  several 
terms,  agreeably  to  the  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  the  term  of  whose  appoint- 
ment has  expired,  or  during  the  coming  year  will  expire,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  be  continued  under  instruction  : — 

Ella  M.  Bonnell,  for  2  years  from  Sept.  1st,  1878, 
Lucy  Neddy,  for  1  year  from  Sept.  1st,  1878, 
Linda  Barker,  for  1  year  from  Sept.  20th,  1878, 
Lena  Freybnrg,  for  8  months  from  Oct.  22d,  1878, 
Wesley  W.  Palmer,  for  6  months  from  April  1st,  1879, 
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Cornelius  Delory,  for  5  months  from  April  1st,  1879, 

James  D.  Shelton,  for  4  months  and  3  days  from  April  27th,  1870, 

to  make  up  time  lost  by  reason  of  absence  from  the  Institution. 
Resolved,  That 

Jane  Boughton,  John  Hogan, 

Ann  Kennedy,  James  Nash, 

Isabella  Leghorn,  John  H.  Dobbs, 

Elizabeth  Noble,  Henry  Stengele, 

Clara  E.  Kosch,  Michael  McFaul, 

Kichard  Herrick, 

who  have  completed,  or  during  the  coming  year  will  complete  the  full 
term  authorized  by  law  as  State  pupils,  and  who  have  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination,  be  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  to  be  selected  for  admission  to  the 
High  Class  on  the  exjnration  of  their  several  terms. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  action. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  to 
continue  under  instruction  in  this  Institution, 

Anthony  Cannon,  Calcine  B.  Felver, 

Peter  Kinney,  Helen  Estelle  Housel, 

Heinrich  Wentz,  Lizzie  Maher, 

Grace  Mills, 

for  five  years ; 

Stanley  Kobinson,  for  four  years ;  James  Gallagher,  for  two  years ; 
and  James  Maher,  for  one  year,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  for  which  they  have  been  selected  as  pupils  to  be  supported  by 
that  State,  and  also  Hannah  Kevitt  and  Abraham  B.  W.  Bissett,  for 
a  special  term  of  three  years  in  the  High  Class. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  last  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  Institution,  certificates  of  good  scholarship  and  character  be  given  to 
the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  successfully  completed  a  course 
of  five  years  instruction,  viz.  : — 

Charles  A.  Adkins,  John  O'Brien, 

Ernest  Balsam,  James  C.  O'Neal, 

Ellsworth  A.  Brown,  Henry  Schanck, 

■  Alfred  H.  Bousfield,  Walter  Schenck, 

Anthony  Capelli,  Henry  Seelig, 

James  H.  Caton,  John  Slattery, 

James  Clark,  William  Stahle, 
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Charles  Craft, 
Ellsworth  Davis, 
Henry  Davit, 
Daniel  Dickson, 
James  P.  Donohue, 
Terence  Duffy, 
Frederick  Eckert, 
Frederick  W.  Hewitt, 
James  Gallagher, 
Isaac  Jones, 
Henry  Lalonde, 
Charles  Letts, 
Lewis  F.  Lyons, 
Sven  Malmar, 
Joseph  Miller, 
Curtis  F.  Montgomery, 
John  Murphy, 


Frederick  R.  Stryker, 
Elmer  E.  Van  Auken, 
William  Walker, 
Timothy  Winn, 
Augusta  Berley, 
Nellie  Dates, 
Sarah  L.  Dicks, 
Margaret  Finn, 
Mary  E.  Palmatier, 
Martha  J.  Kay, 
Winnifred  Sitterly, 
Theodora  V.  Way, 
Bawendt  Wenner, 
Mary  H.  Whitehead, 
Ann  Jane  Whittaker. 
Jane  Williams, 
Margaret  Woodruff. 


Resolved,  That  the  following  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  an 
eight  years'  course  of  instruction,  are  entitled  to  diplomas,  and  that  the 
same  be  given  to  them,  viz.  : — 


Charles  A.  Ayres, 
Eli  Austin, 
Wilson  Carmichael, 
Henry  M.  Clackett, 
Frederick  Clough, 
Daniel  J.  Davis, 
Alexander  Dezendorf, 
John  H.  Dobbs, 
Kichard  Drennan, 
David  Fox, 
Joseph  Hoyt  Hall," 
Edward  J.  Hallicy, 
Richard  Herrick, 
John  Hogan, 
Edward  Innis, 
Richard  A.  Kin  sella, 
Charles  Lawton, 
John  A.  Lounsbury, 
Michael  McFaul, 
Adam  Milbier, 


James  Nash, 
Edward  E.  Ormsby, 
William  Shannon, 
Patrick  Smith, 
Henry  Stengele, 
Cornelia  Bogert, 
Jane  Boughton, 
Mary  Ann  Dowen, 
OlWe  C.  Guillan, 
Mary  Hoffman, 
Emma  Jordan, 
Ann  Kennedy, 
Hannah  Kevitt, 
Isabella  Leghorn, 
Elizabeth  Noble, 
Amelia  Reis, 
Clara  E.  Rosch, 
Isabella  Stuart, 
Alice  Taylor, 
Mary  Vaupel, 
Emma  Vincent. 


Resolved,  That  diplomas  of  the  highest  grade  be  given  to  the  follow 
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ing  named  pupils,  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  three  years' 
study  in  the  High  Class,  viz.  : — 

Nye  Brown,  Richard  Welch, 

John  Charles  Cottman,  Elizabeth  A.  Barry, 

Stephen  Sinclair,  Ella  J.  Brearley. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cary  Testimonial  be  awarded  to  Jane  Bough  ton. 
Resolved,  That  in  the  department  of  art  three  prizes  be  awarded, 
one  to  Hannah  Kevitt,  one  to  Waldo  C.  Chi  Ids,  and  one  to  Annie  C. 
DeCoster  for  skill  and  excellence,  respectively,  in  pastille  painting,  in 
black  and  white  crayon  drawing,  and  in  industrial  drawing. 

Resolved,  That  the  testimonial  to  be  conferred  every  year,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  a  bequest  made  by  the  late  Harriet  Stoner, 
upon  such  pupil  in  the  Institution  as  has  never  acquired  any  know- 
ledge of  language  through  the  ear,  and,  at  the  time  of  graduation,  shall 
be  found  to  have  attained  the  highest  comparative  excellence  in  charac- 
ter and  study,  be  awarded  to  John  Charles  Cottman. 

Resolved,  That  a  special  testimonial  be  awarded  to  Stephen  Sinclair, 
for  superior  excellence  in  all  the  branches  of  natural  science  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  High  Class. 

The  certificates  and  diplomas  were  then  conferred  and  the  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Principal  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions. 
Thus  was  closed  another  academic  year,  upon  the  successful  record  of 
which,  the  Committee  would,  in  conclusion,  congratulate  the  Board. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  H.  WESTON, 
STEPHEN  H.  TYNCf,  Jr., 
W.  W.  GREEN, 
AV.ERY  T.  BROWN, 
CHARLES  A.  STODDARD, 

Committee  of  Examination. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  institution  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annum. 
Clothing  will  be  furnished  by  the  institution,  if  desired,  at  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  fifty  dollars.  Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in 
advance.  Day  pupils  will  be  received  at  a  charge  of  $100  per  annum, 
including  books  and  stationery,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 
The  school  year  for  day  pupils  shall  be  considered  to  commence  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
June. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  f onrth  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time,  except 
in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor  for 
the  vacation. 

IV.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills  and  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of  pupils 
supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  a  bond  will  be  required,  the  form 
of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

V.  Applications  regarding  the  admission  or  dismission  of  pupils,  and 
correspondence  with  reference  to  their  support,  health  and  all  matters, 
other  than  those  connected  with  education,  must  be  addressed  to  the 
superintendent. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupils,  must  be 
addressed  to  the  principal. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  Institution  is  Station  M,  New  York. 

VI.  The  selection  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  must 
be  addressed.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  under  twelve  years  and 
over  six,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Institution  by  certificate  of  any  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  or  supervisor. 

VII.  The  clothing  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  selected  and 
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supported  as  State  pupils,  is  chargeable  to  the  county  from  which  they 
come  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  annum,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ter 386,  Laws  of  1864. 

VIII.  Should  objection  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  individual,  the 
board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers,  a  discretionary  power  to 
reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  neces- 
sary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge  is 
made,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicine,  or  other 
necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before  their 
admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  degree 
materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able  to 
write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  likewise  a 
qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons  or  copies,  pre- 
paratory to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previously  made 
intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  attention 
to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Name  of  pupil,  in  full. 

2.  Eesidence,  town,  county,  State. 

3.  When  was    he  born  ? 

4.  Where  was    he  born  ? 

5.  Was    he  born  deaf  ? 

6.  At  what  age  was  hearing  lost  ? 

7.  By  what  disease  or  accident  did  he  become  deaf  ? 

8.  Is  the  above  the  physician's  opinion  ? 

9.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial  ? 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  if  so, 
by  whom,  and  with  what  result  ? 

11.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction  ? 

12.  Is  there  any  ability  to  articulate  or  read  the  lips  ? 

13.  Is    he  cleanly  or  otherwise  in  his  habits  ? 

14.  Has    he  any  acute  disease  or  received  any  bodily  injury  ? 

15.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  defective  vision,  erup- 
tion, malformation  of  limbs,  glandular  swelling,  rupture,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  or  palsy  ? 

16.  Has  he  shown  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility,  idiocy,  or  in- 
sanity ? 

17.  Has    he  ever  used  ardent  spirits,  opium  or  tobacco  ? 
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18.  Has    lie  ever  been  vaccinated  or  had  the  small  pox  ? 

19.  Has    he  had  the  scarlet  fever  ? 

20.  Has    he  had  the  measles  ? 

21.  Has    he  had  the  mumps  ? 

22.  Has    he  had  the  whooping  cough  ? 

23.  Has    he  shown  marked  taste  for  any  particular  trade  or  business, 

or  been  accustomed  to  regular  employment  ? 

24.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  deafness  in  the  family,  among  rela- 
tives or  ancestors  ? 

25.  "What  is  the  name  of  the  father  ? 

26.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

2  7.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mother  ? 

28.  Where  was  she  born  ? 

29.  What  is  the  name  and  post  office  address  of  the  correspondent  ? 

30.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  father  ? 

31.  Have  either  of  the  parents  died  ? 

32.  Has  a  second  connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

33.  Were  the  parents  related  before  marriage — e.g.,  cousins  ? 

34.  What  are  the  names  and  ages  of  their  children  ? 

35.  What  is  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  parents  ?  Indigent  ? 
Easy  circumstances  ?    Affluent  ? 

36.  Has  he  any  special  mark  or  peculiarity  of  appearance  ? 

37.  Color,  color  of  eyes,  stature,  color  of  hair. 

38.  By  whom  is  this  information  given  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

WILLIAM  ADAMS, 

President. 
THATCHER  M.  ADAMS, 
Secretary. 
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LAWS  AND  BLANK  FORMS 

RELATING    TO    THE    ADMISSION    OF  PUPILS, 


CHAPTER  325,  LAWS  OF  1863. 

As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled,  "  An  Act  relative  to  the  care 
and  education  of  deaf-mutes." 

Passed  April  29,  1875. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  deaf-mute  child,  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  become  a  charge  for  its  maintenance  on  any  of  the  towns 
or  counties  of  this  State,  or  shall  be  liable  to  become  such  charge,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  of  the 
supervisors  of  such  county,  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St. 
Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  in  any  institution  of  the  State  for  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes. 

§2.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  friend  of  a  deaf-mute  child,  within 
this  State,  over  the  age  of  six  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  may  make  application  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any 
town,  or  to  any  supervisor  of  the  county  where  such  child  may  be, 
showing  by  satisfactory  affidavit  or  other  proof,  that  the  health, 
morals  or  comfort  of  such  child  may  be  endangered,  or  not  properly 
cared  for,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  overseer  or 
supervisor  to  place  such  child  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf-mutes,  or  in  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
or  in  any  Institution  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes. 

§3.  The  children  placed  in  said  institutions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  section,  shall  be  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  from  whence  they  came,  provided  that  such  expense  shall 
not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  each  per  year,  until  they  attain  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  unless  the  directors  of  the  institution  to  which 
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a  child  lias  been  sent  shall  find  that  such  child  is  not  a  proper  subject 
to  remain  in  said  institution. 

§  4.  The  expenses  for  the  board,  tuition  and  clothing  for  such  deaf- 
mute  children,  placed  as  aforesaid  in  said  institutions,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  above  allowed,  shall  be 
raised  and  collected  as  are  other  expenses  of  the  county  from  which 
such  children  shall  be  received ;  and  the  bills  therefor  properly 
authenticated  by  the  principal,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, shall  be  paid  to  said  institution  by  the  said  county ;  and  its 
county  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation,  so  that  the  amount  thereof 
may  be  borne  by  the  proper  county. 

§  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


EXTRACT  FROM    CHAPTER  555,  LAWS   OF  1864,  TlTLE  1,  SECTIONS  9 

and  10  (As  amended  by  chapter  213,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  education  of  deaf-mutes.") 

Passed  April  29,  1875. 

§  5.  Every  person  resident  in  this  State,  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  whose  parent  or  parents,  or  if  an  orphan,  whose 
nearest  friend  shall  have  been  resident  in  this  State  for  the  three 
years  preceding,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  received,  if  deaf  and  dumb,  into  one  of  the  following  named 
institutions,  viz. :  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes ;  the  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  or  in  the  Central 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  city  of  Eome  or  in  any 
institution  in  this  State  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  provided 
his  or  her  application  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  pupils  so  sent  to  either  of  the  institutions  afore- 
said shall  be  provided  with  board,  lodging  and  tuition,  and  the  direc- 
tors of  said  institution  shall  receive,  for  each  pupil  so  provided  for,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  quarterly  payments,  to 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution,  on  his  presenting  a  bill 
showing  the  actual  time  and  number  of  such  pupils  attending  the 
institution,  and  which  bill  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  institution,  and  be  verified  by  their  oaths. 

The  regular  term  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  shall  be  five  years ; 
but  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may,  in  his  discretion, 
extend  the  term  of  any  pupil  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 
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The  pupils  provided  for  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  of  this 
title  shall  be  designated  State  pupils,  and  all  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  State  pupils  now  in  said  institution  shall  apply 
to  pupils  herein  provided  for. 


APPLICATION 

FOB,  THE  ADMISSION  OF  COUNTY  PUPILS. 

To  be  made  to  and  retained  by  the  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

State  of  New  Yoke,  ) 
County  of        .,     J.  * ' 

 of  the  town  of...  in  said  county, 

hereby  certifies  that  he  is  the. ....  .  .'.'.of ....... .  ,  a"  deaf- 
mute  child,  residing  in  said  town,  and  who  was  born  on  the ....  day 
of  18  ,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  educa- 
tion, the  health,  morals  and  comfort  of  said  child  may  be  endangered 
or  not  properly  cared  for ;  and  the  undersigned  hereby  makes  applica- 
tion for  the  said  child  to  be  placed  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  support  and  education, 
pursuant  to  chapter  325  of  the  Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter 
213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 

Dated  18  . 


CEKTIFICATE. 

To  be  granted  by  Supervisor  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor  and  sent  to 

the  Institution. 


State  of  New  Yoek, 
County  of  , 


I  have  this  day  selected   of  the  town  of  

county  of  ,  son  [or  daughter]  of  who  was 

born  on  the   day  of  18    ,  as  a  county 

pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  from  the  day  of  18    ,  to  the  day  of 

  18    ,  (  he  being  then  twelve  years  of  age),  to  be  educated 

and  supported  therein,  during  that  period,  at  the  expense  of  the  county 
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of  ,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  325, 

Laws  of  1863,  as  amended  by  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1875. 


of  the  town  of 


Dated  ,18  . 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION 

To  he  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  in 
case  of  candidates  for  admission  twelve  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  undersigned,  ,  of  the  town  of  ,  in  the  ctmnty  of 

 . do   hereby  certify  that   of  said  town,  is  deaf  and 

dumb.    The  said  was  years  of  age  on  the  ....day  of 

 ,  187  ;  is  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  disease,  and 

possesses  intellectual  faculties  capable  of  instruction. 

The  names  of  the  parents  of  the  said  .  are  , 

and  the  said  parents  have  resided  in  this  State  for  the  last  three  years. 

They  respectfully  apply  for  the  appointment  of  said  as  a  Sfcate 

pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb ;  and  I  would  recommend  the  application  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  parents 
are  unable  to  provide  the  said  with  clothing.* 

Dated  ,18  . 


of  the  to  wn  of 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 


*In  case  the  parents  are  able  to  provide  clothing,  the  above  sentence  should  be  erased. 
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FOKM  OF  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  of 

 in  the  county  of  and  State 

of  ,  and  of  

in  the  county  of  .  and  State  of  are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto  ,  the  treasurer  of  the  New 

York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 

his  successors  in  office  in  the  sum  of  dollars,  for 

which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents. 


Sealed  with  our  seals.    Dated  at  this  

day  of  A.D  

Whereas  of  ,  in  the  county 

of  and  State  of  has 

been  or  is  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the  institution  aforesaid  ; 

NowT,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if 
the  above  named  obligors  shall  well  and  truly  pay  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said  ,  as  such  pupil,  the  sum  of 

three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  ....  board  and  tuition,  semi- 
annually in  advance,  and  shall  also  pay  in  advance  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing  ;  and  shall  also  pay  on  demand  all  sums 

charged  to  the  account  of  said  for  money  or  necessary 

articles  furnished  to  said   ;  and  shall  also  pay  interest 

on  each  bill,  from  and  after  the  time  it  shall  become  due,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  \ 
presence  of  j 

  O  8-] 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  institution  comprise  about  twenty-six 
acres,  and  are  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  at  Wash- 
ington Heights,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  streets.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  at 
the  corner  of  Tenth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
street,  about  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 

The  institution  can  be  reached  by  four  lines  of  public  conveyance 
from  the  city : 

1.  By  the  way  trains  on  the  Hudson  River  Railway,  from  Thirtieth 
street,  stopping  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  street.  The  insti- 
tution is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  this  station. 

2.  By  the  Third  avenue  railroad  to  Harlem,  and  thence  by  cross- 
town  railroads  and  cabs,  or  stage. 

3.  By  the  Eighth  avenue  railroad  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  thence  by  cab  or  stage. 

4.  By  stage  from  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second 
street  to  Manhattanville  and  Washington  Heights. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

While  the  institution  is  opened  to  visitors  during  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  school,  there  are  two  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
when  public  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel,  viz.  :  At  the  annual 
election  for  officers  and  directors,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  academical  term,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of 
June,  answering  to  Commencement  in  other  seminaries  of  learning. 
The  members  of  the  institution  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend  on 
these  occasions,  notice  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  in  the  year  1817,  the  sum  of   dollars. 
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This  Institution  holds  in  perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance 
the  names  of  its 


Epheaim  Holbrook, 
William  Dennistoun, 
Elizabeth  Demilt, 
Madame  Eliza  Jumel, 
Sarah  Stake, 
Sarah  Demilt, 
John  Noble, 
Thomas  Egleston, 
Samuel  S.  Howland, 
Thomas  Eddy, 

Benj.  F. 


John  Alstyne, 
Seth  Grosvenor, 
Simon  V.  Sickles, 
Thomas  C.  Chardavoyne, 
James  Anderson, 
Thomas  Frisel  Thompson, 
Thomas  Riley, 
James  N.  Cobb, 
Elizabeth  Gelston, 
Robert  0.  Goodhue, 
Wheelwright. 
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